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This article reports the results of an investigation 

into the effect of father absence on young children 

in terms of the patterns of math and verbal aptitude scores 
which these children later attain on college entrance 
examinations. The author relates the findings to 
sex-identification theory. 


LYN CARLSMITH 


Yale University 


Effect of Early Father Absence 
on Scholastic Aptitude’ 


Theories of identification, whatever their form, usually agree on two points: 
for the boy to identify successfully with the father, the father must be present 
during at least some portion of the boy’s childhood; development of an appro- 
priate masculine identity or self-concept is predicated upon the success of this 
early identification with the father. One of the most direct methods of investi- 
gating these general propositions is to study boys whose fathers were absent 
during their childhood. The present study, by considering a sample of boys 
whose home life was presumably normal in every respect except for the tem- 
porary absence of the father in World War II, seeks to answer two questions. 
First, are there lasting measurable effects due to the absence of the father at 
an early age? Second, is the age of the child during the father’s absence an im- 
portant variable in determining these effects? 


* The research for this paper was done at the Laboratory of Human Development at 
Harvard University, It is a part of a larger project on sex identity being carried on at the 
Laboratory under the direction of John W. M. Whiting. A more extensive report of this 
study appears in a Ph.D. thesis of the same title under the author's former name, Karolyn 
Gai Kuckenberg, which was accepted by the Department of Social Relations in June, 1963. 
The author is grateful to John W. M. Whiting, Beatrice B. Whiting, and J. Merrill Carlsmith 
for their generous assistance in the planning and execution of this research. 


Previous studies on the effect of father absence during the first years of life 

, represent three different approaches: 1) studies of the fantasy and behavior of 
children (Bach, 1946; Sears, 1946; Stolz, 1954; Lynn and Sawrey, 1959; Tiller, 
1957; D’Andrade, 1962); 2) retrospective accounts from the case histories of 
delinquents (Zucker, 1943; Glueck and Glueck, 1950; Rohrer and Edmonson, 

- 1960); 3) studies of other cultures (Burton and Whiting, 1961). Each of these 
sources suggests that absence of the father significantly affects personality de- 
velopment and behavior in certain ways. The results of all these studies are 
generally consistent: father-absent boys show more underlying feminine traits 
and, at least in lower or working class families, they attempt to compensate by 
demonstrating extreme masculinity. However, the effect of the early experi- 
ence of father absence on later development under normal circumstances has 
not been studied in this culture. 

The study to be reported in this paper stems from an early and serendipi- 
tous finding that aroused considerable interest at the outset of this research 
on the effects of father absence. The finding was this: boys who experienced 
early separation from their fathers had a different pattern of aptitude scores 
on the College Board tests than boys who were not separated. Since the finding 
concerned the differential development of Mathematical and Verbal ability, it 
dovetailed into the current interest and research on the learning of mathemat- 
ical or analytical modes of thought. It seemed possible that we had hit upon 
an unexpected antecedent variable—the presence or absence of the father in 
early childhood. Although the finding was initially based on a very small sam- 
ple of Harvard students, it seemed sufficiently intriguing to explore further 
with a much larger group of students. 

Whiting’s (1960) theory of cross-sex identification provided the framework 
from which this study developed. This theory provides a set of explicit hy- 
potheses concerning the development of cross-sex identification. However, it 
should be pointed out that the present study was not designed to discriminate 
between theories of identification; rather, it provides evidence relevant to any 
general theory of identification by showing certain strong effects of father ab- 
sence at various ages. i 

Let us now consider the relevance of aptitude scores to sex-role identifica- 
tion. Accumulated evidence from a large number of studies on Math and Ver- 
bal aptitudes clearly demonstrates that females are generally superior to males 
in Verbal areas, while males are superior to females in quantitative pursuits, 
particularly numerical reasoning (e.g., McCarthy, 1954; Samuels, 1943; Heil- 
man, 1933). These differences are well replicated and seem to hold over a 
broad age range, increasing from the elementary school years. Preferences for 
school subjects follow the same pattern. A particularly relevant study by Mil- 
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ton (1957) indicates a striking correlation between the problem-solving abil- 
ity of adolescents and their scores on masculinity-femininity scales (MMPI 
and Terman-Miles). That is, both boys and girls who obtain a high masculin- 
ity score show superior problem-solving ability. In a retrospective study of the 
autobiographies of professional mathematicians, Plank and Plank (1954 )re- 
port that female mathematicians have a “strong identification with a mascu- 
line figure in their lives. Parallel with it, seems to go a lack of feminine iden- 
tification . . .” (p. 268). The lives of male mathematicians are characterized by 
a “loss of relationship to the mother.” 

These findings suggest that superior ability in mathematics reflects a typi- 
cally masculine way of thinking or “conceptual approach.” For the purposes 
of this study, the pattern of Math and Verbal aptitude scores from the College 
Entrance Examination Board seemed to provide a clear, objective measure of 
this sex-typed ability. That is, students who score relatively higher on Math 
aptitude than on Verbal aptitude tests have an aptitude pattern that is typical 
of a masculine conceptual approach; students who score relatively higher on 
Verbal aptitude tests have a more feminine conceptual approach. 

Finally, there is considerable evidence that aptitude is a fairly stable char- 
acteristic, showing little variation with time (College Board Score Reports, 
1960). A special mathematics teaching program which followed school chil- 
dren from fourth to seventh grade (Alpert, 1963) indicates that aptitude for 
mathematics is fairly well established by fourth grade and is highly resistant 
to change during subsequent school training. These data suggest that aptitude 
patterns are a useful index for the measurement of primary sex-role identity 
since they are apparently little influenced by the external pressures or expec- 
tations that occur in the subject’s later experience. That is, while we would 
expect many indices of personality and behavior to be strongly influenced by 
our cultural norms for males and females, it is likely that aptitude patterns 
are both relatively free from and impervious to such expectations and that 
they are therefore a good indicator of the primary or underlying identity. 

Children who were born during the war years (1941 to 1945) and whose 
fathers were away during their first years of life are now finishing high school 
or attending college. This group offers a number of advantages for a study of 
the effects of early father absence on subsequent development. It is possible 
to locate students from stable families who have shared this common experi- 
ence, the reason for father absence was socially acceptable and even desirable, 
the exact periods of father absence may usually be ascertained, and all other 
background factors (except the wartime separation) can be matched in the 
two groups studied. The present study includes only boys from intact families 
(both parents living and not divorced) of middle or upper-middle class back- 
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ground. The majority of students were sophomores at Harvard College; one 
small sample includes high school seniors who planned to attend college the 
next year. Thus all students have achieved a relatively high level of academic 
success and have also made a reasonably satisfactory adjustment in terms of 
our social and cultural norms. 


SAMPLES 


Both college and high school students were subjects in this study. The college 
population consists of 881 Harvard freshmen in the class of 1963 and 307 Har- 
vard freshmen in the class of 1964. The high school sample includes 137 boys 
and 135 girls from the 1961 senior classes at Concord, Lexington, and Newton 
South Public High Schools. All students in both the college and high school 
samples are American-born and are from intact families (i.e., natural parents 
are not separated, divorced, or deceased). The high school sample is limited 
to those students on whom aptitude scores from the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board were available. 

All students in the study were born during the war years, 1941 to 1945. Ap- 
proximately one-third of their fathers served overseas and were separated from 


their wives and young children for varying lengths of time. Table 1 presents 
this distribution. 


TABLE 1 
Length of Father Absence 
Length of Time 
Father was Absent Harvard Harvard 
After Child’s Birth Class of 1963 Class of 1964 
Over 3 years 38 3 
2-3 years 53 36 
Less than 2 years 124 44 
Not absent 666 224 
High School Boys High School Girls 
1-5 years 19 14 
Less than 1 year 19 12 
Not absent 99 


METHODOLOGY 


‘In March, 1961, I administered a simple questionnaire on father absence to 
450 Harvard freshmen (Class of ’64) who were voluntarily taking a series of 
Interest-aptitude tests through facilities of the Harvard Testing Service. On 
this form, three questions were asked: was your father in the service during 
World War II; was he overseas during this time; if so, estimate the dates that 
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he was overseas. Verbal and Math aptitude scores from the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests were then obtained on all students whose fathers had 
served overseas. Students whose fathers were in the service but did not go over- 
seas were eliminated from the study because I felt it would be too difficult to 
ascertain the periods of father-separation for this group. Foreign-born stu- 
dents and those from broken homes (due to death, separation, or divorce) 
were also excepted. Finally, the median College Board aptitude scores for the 
entire freshman class were obtained. 

A similar procedure was used with the high school students, except that the 
father-absence questionnaire was addressed to the parents to increase accuracy 
of the dates of the father’s military service. Math and Verbal aptitude scores 
were then obtained for all students who had taken the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board tests. Since no other aptitude test had been uniformly ad- 
ministered in the high schools, the majority of high school students could not 
be included in this survey. 

To further test the relationship between father-absence and aptitude, I 
studied a second group of Harvard freshmen (Class of ’63). Questions on the 
father’s military service had been included in the medical history record filled 
out by all entering students. Data on these students were provided by Dr. 
Stanley King from material collected in the Harvard Student Study. 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TesT (SAT) 


This test is administered to high school juniors and seniors by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The test yields two scores: a Verbal score and a 
Mathematical score. Norms for the test were established nationally over a pe- 
riod of years, and it is possible to make direct comparisons between students 
taking the test in different years. The reported reliability coefficient for the 
test is .g1. In College Board Score Reports (1961), the average aptitude scores 
achieved by all high school seniors taking the test in a recent year are reported. 


Average SAT Scores 


Math Verbal 
Boys 527 479 
Girls 467 486 


The booklet also states: “In general girls do less well than boys on the Mathe- 
matical parts of the test and should not be surprised if their Mathematical 
scores are noticeably lower than their Verbal” (p. 8). 


Data ANALYSIS 


In addition to mean Math and Verbal aptitude scores, a single Math-minus- 
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Verbal score was computed for each subject. In this paper, the Math-minus- 
Verbal difference score will be represented by the term M-V. This single differ- 
ence score is preferred for all comparisons between groups since it controls to 
some extent for general level of ability. That is, by considering only the rela- 
tive superiority of Math to Verbal aptitude for each individual, differences in 
absolute level of ability between individuals are not weighted. For this reason, 
the single M-V difference score is used for all statistical comparisons between 
the Father-absent and Father-present groups. Several methods were used to 
test the significance of the difference between groups; these will be described 
with the presentation of results, 


RESULTs 


The independent variables considered here are: 1) length of the father’s 
absence and 2) age of the child when the father left. Since each of the three 
samples included in this Survey represents a different class year in school and 
different age group (by year of birth), there is considerable variation in the 
periods of father-absence between groups. In addition, data on both inde- 
pendent variables were not available for one of the samples. Because of these 
limitations, it is not possible to combine groups or to present uniform tables 
on the dates of father-absence for all groups. In the data analysis, father-absent 
categories for each sample are determined by the distribution of dates of 
father absence, sample size, and the information available for that group. All 
Math and Verbal scores presented in these tables are from the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Harvard Class of 1964 


For the entire Harvard class of 1964 (n = 1180), the median Math aptitude 
Score was 695; the median Verbal score was 677. Clearly the students in this 
class scored higher on the Math aptitude test than on the Verbal aptitude test. 
The first evidence to be Presented on the effects of father absence comes from 
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groups.! Except for the wartime separation of the father-absent group, none 
of the students in either group had been separated from his father for more 
than two months during his childhood or adolescence. Five students in each 
group attended boarding prep schools; all other students lived at home with 
both parents until college. During the wartime period, no other adults lived 
as permanent members in any of the family households of either group. 


TABLE 2 
A. Background Variables 
on which Two Groups of Students were Matched 


Fathers’ Occupations Fathers’ Education 

8 Physicians 14 Advanced degrees 

2 Architects 5 Attended college 1-4 years 
1 Lawyer 1 High school only 

1 Minister 

1 Professor 


4 Business, managerial 
3 Business, sales 


Subjects’ Education 
5 Prep school—Boarded at school 
5 Prep school—Lived at home 
10 Public school—Lived at home 


B. Other Background Variables: 
Subjects’ Age, Ordinal Position, and Parents’ Age 


Father Absent Father Present 

Mean Age of Subjects 19.3 19.4 
Only Child 4 4 
Oldest Child 11 8 
Second or Third Child 5 8 

Mean Age of Fathers 53 55 

Mean Age of Mothers 49 51 

Age Range of Fathers 40-70 45-68 

Age Range of Mothers 39-62 48-57 


Table g compares these two matched groups, indicating the number of cases 
in which Verbal aptitude is superior to Math aptitude. 


1 Additional background information was obtained on this sample of students as part of a 
more intensive interview study reported in Kuckenberg, Karolyn G., Effect of Early Father 
Absence on Scholastic Aptitude. 


TABLE 3 
Relationship of Math to Verbal Aptitude for a Selected Group 
of 20 Matched Pairs of Subjects, Harvard Class of 1964 


a Sn el el 


Aptitude Scores 


Verbal Higher Math Higher 
than Math than Verbal 
Father Absent 13 7 
Father Not Absent 2 18 
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As Table 2 suggests, many doctors were sent overseas early in the war, and 
it is interesting to look at the findings for this single occupational group. A 
total of 18 doctors’ sons were found to be included in the original sample of 
450 students; 9 of these boys were separated from their fathers during the war 
years and g were not separated. Table 4 compares these two groups of doctors’ 
sons, again showing the number of cases in which Verbal aptitude is superior 
to Math aptitude. 


TABLE 4 


Relationship of Math to Verbal Aptitude for 9 Matched Pairs 
of Doctors’ Sons, Harvard Class of 1964 


Aptitude Scores 


Verbal Higher Math Higher 
than Math than Verbal 
Father Absent 8 1 
Father Not Absent 2 7 


ee 


In these matched samples, the performance of the control group is repre- 
sentative of the relative aptitude scores typically obtained by males, both na- 
tionally and at Harvard (i.e., Math superior to Verbal). However, the perform- 
ance of the father-absent group is similar to the pattern typically achieved by 
girls (Verbal superior to Math). 

To further explore the relationship between father absence and aptitude, 
the scores for the 83 students in the father-absent sample were analyzed. In 
Figure 1 the relationships between length of father absence, 


: age of son when 
father left, and relative superiority of Math or Verbal aptitu 


were absent at birth and /or were away for over 30 months. 
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A. B. 
Length of Father’s Absence Age of Son when Father Left 
and M-V Score and M-V Score 


M-V 

—30 Verbal 
higher 
than Math 


—10 


Verbal 
© equal to 
Math 


+10 


Class 
Median 


+30 Math 
higher than 


3-12 13-18 19-30 over30 overl9 7-18 1-6 Atbirth 
Verbal 


Length of Father’s Absence (in months) Son’s Age when Father Left (in months) 


Fig. ı. Father-Absent Students, Harvard Class of 1964 
Relationship of Math to Verbal Aptitude (SAT) (n = 83) 


The interaction of the two independent variables with aptitude is presented 
in Table 5, which shows the mean Math and Verbal scores and the mean M-V 
difference scores for these students. The table employs a two-way break: age 
of the child when his father left (horizontal axis); total length of time the 
father was away after his son’s birth (vertical axis). A minus sign preceding 
any of the M-V scores indicates that the mean Verbal score is higher than the 
mean Math score for that group. 
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TABLE 5 
Father-A bsent Students, Harvard Class of 1964 
Mean Math, Verbal, and M-V Aptitude Scores (SAT) (n = 83) 


Length of Son’s Age when Father Left (in months) 

Father's 

Absence over 19 7-18 1-6 At Birth Total 

(in months) 
n 10 1 4 15 

3-12 Math 687 601 702 685 

Verbal 643 685 694 660 
M-V 44 -84 8 25 
n 3 3 4 1 11 
Math 595 761 691 609 677 

13-18 Verbal 623 704 ' 670 615 661 
M-V -28 57 21 6 16 
n 1 22 8 9 40 
Math 708 696 697 665 689 

19-30 Verbal 731 668 669 693 675 
M-V -23 28 28 -28 l4 
n 4 3 10 17 
Math 680 653 656 661 

over 30 Verbal 685 696 690 690 
M-V -5 -43 -34 -29 
n 14 30 15 24 
Math 669 697 687 665 

TOTAL Verbal 645 674 674 689 
M-V 24 23 13 -24 


To test the significance of the relationships shown here, a regression analysis 
was performed. This analysis showed that each variable was significantly re- 
lated to the M-V aptitude scores (p <.05 for each). That is, in Table 5 each 
variable considered alone shows a significant effect on the M. 
of the high correlation between age at absence and length of 
neither variable added significantly to prediction of the M. 
other had already been taken into account. 


-V score. Because 
absence (r = -,59), 
-V score when the 


High School Glass of 1961 
A similar method of analysis was used for th 


e sample of high school boys. 
Table 6 again shows a two-way break for length of father absence and age of 
son when father left. 
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. TABLE 6 


Concord, Lexington, Newton High School Boys, Class of 1961 
Mean Math, Verbal and M-V Aptitude Scores (SAT) (n = 137) 


Length of Son’s Age when Mean Aptitude Scores 
Father’s Absence Father Left n Math Verbal M-V 
1-5 years 12 633 536 97 
3-12 months 
0-12 months 7 568 517 51 
1-5 years 7 555 499 56 
1-5 years 
0-12 months 12 517 505 12 
Not Absent 99 576 529 47 


E E Oa 


There are two striking differences to be seen in this table. If the father left 
when his son was very young (0-12 months) and was away for a long time 
(1-5 years), the relative superiority of Math to Verbal aptitude shows a sharp 
decrease. This is consistent with the finding for the Harvard sample. However, 
if the father left late in the boy’s childhood and was gone for only a brief time, 
a reverse effect apparently takes place. The other two conditions show no 
strong effect. An analysis of variance shows the differences between the groups 
(on the M-V score) to be significant beyond the .oo1 level. 

While this sample is too small and unstable to draw any firm conclusions, 
the second finding of a sharp increase in Math aptitude, relative to Verbal 
aptitude, for one of the father-absent groups is intriguing. Returning to 
Table 5, there are ten cases in a somewhat comparable cell in the upper left 
corner: again the father left relatively late in the boy's childhood (after he was 
18 months old) and was gone for only a brief time (3-12 months). These ten 
cases show a noticeable superiority in Math ability and are the chief contribu- 
tors to the mean Total scores for their column. The mean M-V difference score 
for these 10 cases is 44; the comparable score for the entire class is 18. Although 
many more cases in this experimental condition are needed, these two findings 
suggest that there may be a reverse effect operating if the child first knows his 
father and then is briefly separated from him. 

‘To summarize these findings in comparable form for both the high school 
and college samples, a simple breakdown on each of the independent variables 
is shown in Tables 7 and 8. These tables are a condensation of the data already 
presented for the two groups. i 
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TABLE 7 r 
Relationship Between Length of Father's Absence and A plitude 
for Both the College and High School Samples 


Harvard Class of 1964 High School Classes of 1961 
Length of y 
Father’s Mean Aptitude Scores Mean Aptitude Scores 
Absence n Math Verbal M-V n Math Verbal M-V 
3-12 

months 15 685 660 25 19 609 529 80 
More than 

12months 68 680 677 3 19 532 503 29 
Control* 

Group 1180 695 677 18 99 576 529 47 

TABLE 8 


Relationship Between Son’s Age when Father Left and Aptitude 
for Both the College and High School Samples 


Harvard Class of 1964 High School Classes of 1961 

Son’s Age 
when Mean Aptitude Scores Mean Aptitude Scores 
Father Left n Math Verbal M-y n Math Verbal M-y 
More than 
12months 21 683 658 25 19 604 522 82 

0-12 : 
months 62 682 679 3 19 536 509 27 
Control* 
Group 1180 695 677 18 99 576 529 47 


* For the Harvard Class of 1964, the scores for the Control group are the median aptitude 
scores obtained by the entire class, and therefore include both father-absent and father- 
present students. For the high school classes, the Control group includes only students who 
were not separated from their fathers at any time. 
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Although the independent variables are presented separately in these tables, 
it should be noted that for both samples of students there is a high negative 
correlation between length of father’s absence and son’s age when father left. 
Thus the findings presented here should be considered as resulting from an 
interaction of the two variables, rather than as the result of either variable 
taken alone. 

In addition to the high school boys, a small sample of girls from Lexington, 
Concord, and Newton High Schools (class of 1961) were also included in this 
survey. In general, the effect of father absence on aptitude appears to be the 
same for girls as for boys, with both early and long separation from the father 
being positively related to a relatively higher Verbal aptitude. 


Harvard Class of 1963 


Asa further replication, available data on the Harvard class of 1963 were ana- 
lyzed. This sample includes the entire freshman class with the exception of 
1) foreign students, 2) students from broken homes, and 3) students whose 
fathers were in the service but did not go overseas. For this class, since it was 
not possible to determine the age of the child when the father left, only the 
duration of the father’s absence will be considered here. 

Table 9 compares the mean aptitude scores obtained by the father-absent 
and father-present groups; it also shows the relative superiority of Math to 
Verbal aptitude (M-V) for each group. 


TABLE 9 
Harvard Class of 1963 
Mean Math, Verbal and M-V Aptitude Scores (SAT) 


(n = 881) 
ATT N S E e A 

Length of 

Father’s Absence n Math Verbal M-V 

Less than 2 years 124 669 660 9 

2 to 3 years 53 671 663 8 

Over 3 years 38 649 646 3 

Not Absent 666 680 656 24 


As for the previous sample, the M-V difference score shows an orderly progres- 
sion with length of time father was absent, indicating that father absence is 
related to relatively lower Math ability.? 

Throughout this paper, emphasis has been placed on the M-V difference 
scores rather than on the independent Math or Verbal scores. Although it is 


* Since only the distribution of Math and Verbal aptitude scores were available for this 
sample, it was not possible to determine the M-V score for each individual subject, and thus 
an analysis of variance test could not be performed on these data. 

. 
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interesting to speculate whether a decrease in Math or an increase in Verbal 
ability is the chief contributor to the observed differences in the M-V scores of 
the father-absent students, it is impossible to tell from these data. In Table 9 
the main effect of father absence seems to be a progressive depression of the 
Math score. However, for the first Harvard sample presented in Table 5, the 
principal effect of father absence appears to be an increase in Verbal ability. 
A careful study of these two tables strongly suggests that this discrepancy is an 
artifact resulting from different levels of ability between groups rather than 
a contradictory statement about the effects of father absence. For example, in 
Table 9 the group that was father-absent for over three years is considerably 
lower in both Math and Verbal aptitude than any of the other groups, which 
Suggests a generally lower level of ability for this group. If we attempt to com- 
pensate for the lower ability of this group by adding 20 points to both their 
Math and Verbal aptitude Scores, the M-V difference score remains unchanged, 
and the discrepancy between Tables 5 and g disappears. 

This discrepancy between the two Harvard groups points up the danger of 
comparing Math or Verbal aptitude scores between groups, unless absolute 
level of ability is partialed out. From the data at hand, there is no reason to 
argue that father absence is consistently related to a lower level of intelli- 
gence.? The results do indicate however that father absence is consistently 
related to a discrepancy between Math and Verbal abilities and that the 
father-absent boys have a lower Math aptitude, relative to their Verbal apti- 
tude, than do their father-present peers. 


Discussion 


able in determining these effects? The evidence presented Provides clearly 
affirmative answers to both questions. 

Stated concisely, the results of the aptitude survey of father-absent and 
father-present students indicate: 1) early and long separation from the father 
results in relatively greater ability in Verbal areas than in Mathematics; 2) no 
Separation produces relatively greater ability in Mathematics; and 3) late brief 


* Data from a recent study at Dartmouth College (Landauer and 
nication, 1963) indicate that the father-absent students (early wartime 


reported here. 
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separation may produce an extreme elevation in Mathematical ability (rela- 
tive to Verbal ability). 

The first two findings are consistent with predictions derived from any gen- 
eral theory of sex-role identification. Although the third finding has intriguing 
theoretical implications, it is based on a small sample and therefore must be 
considered less reliable than the other two findings. Since we have no addi- 
tional information on this latter group, further pursuit seems unprofitable 
until more stable findings are obtained on a larger sample. 

While the findings reported here are provocative, they leave several ques- 
tions unanswered. For example, is the principal effect of early separation from 
the father an acceleration of Verbal ability or a depression of Math ability? 
This question cannot be answered from the data presented here. However, the 
studies of problem-solving techniques used by children (e.g., Seder, 1955; Mil- 
ton, 1957; Bieri, 1960) suggest that this may be an inappropriate question. 
More specifically, these studies suggest that Math and Verbal aptitude scores 
may simply reflect two aspects of a single, more general characteristic: concep- 
tual style or approach to problem solving. In these studies, two styles of con- 
ceptualization are usually differentiated: an “analytic approach” which is 
characterized by clear discrimination between stimuli, a direct pursuit of solu- 
tions, and a disregard for extraneous material; a “global approach,” character- 
ized by less clear discrimination of stimuli and a greater influence from extra- 
neous material. The first approach is more typically used by boys while the 
second is more typical of girls. It seems reasonable to assume that boys using 
the analytic approach to problem solving would score relatively higher on 
Math aptitude than on Verbal aptitude tests; boys using the global approach 
would show relatively greater ability on Verbal comprehension tests. Thus the 
relative superiority of Math or Verbal aptitude is, in effect, a single measure of 
the boy's conceptual style or approach to problem solving. It follows that any 
antecedent variable, such as presence or absence of the father, may directly in- 
fluence conceptual approach (i.e., aptitude pattern), but only indirectly influ- 
ences performance on a particular test. 

A second query that is sometimes raised in response to the data reported 
here concerns the possible influence of anxiety on the Math aptitude of father- 
absent boys. It is argued that the early experience of father-absence produces 
high anxiety and that anxiety has a more debilitating effect on proficiency in 
Mathematics than on Verbal skills. Data in support of this argument are drawn 
largely from studies of emotionally disturbed individuals which indicate that 
somé aspects of Verbal ability are less vulnerable to stress and are therefore 
used as indicators of the “premorbid” level of intellectual functioning (eg., 
Mayman et al., 1951). Contrary to this position is a directly relevant study by 
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Alpert (1957) which relates a number of anxiety scales with the Math and 
Verbal aptitude scores obtained on the College Board tests by a large sample 
of Stanford males. While most of the anxiety scales correlate negatively with 
both aptitude scores, the author States that “in every instance in which the 
data were significant, the correlations with mathematical aptitude were in the 
same direction as those with verbal aptitude but in no instance were they of 
as large magnitude” (p. 46). Several of the correlations between anxiety and 
Verbal aptitude are fairly high, but not one of the correlations with Math apti- 
tude reaches an acceptable level of significance. Since none of the father-absent 
students in this study can be considered severely emotionally disturbed, there 
is no reason to suspect that extreme stress or anxiety is responsible for the ob- 
served differences in their aptitude scores. If anxiety had any effect at all, the 
Alpert study indicates that Verbal aptitude, rather than Math aptitude, would 
be expected to show the greater decrement. This is clearly contrary to the data 
reported here, 


What other variables or conditions might be considered possible contribu- 


groups? In the large high school and college samples, no attempt was made to 
match subjects on background variables (except, of course, that all subjects 
were from intact homes, academically successful, and from a reasonably ho- 
mogenous population). In the small matched samples, however, such variables 
as age, occupation and education of parents, number and age of siblings, and 


but several studies Suggest that the 


the global ap- 


proach to problems had fathers who spent little time with them or who were 


* Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale; Welsh Anxiety Index; Freem: i 
s ; 3 A i - 
son Test Anxiety Scale; Achievement Anxiety Scale. SSH races 
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very passive in their interaction with their sons. Bieri (1960) reports that 
boys who willingly accept authority and describe themselves as more similar 
to their mothers are poor performers on differentiation-analytic tasks. Levy 
(1943) reports the same finding for “maternally over-protected” boys. Finally, 
Witkin (1960) reports that boys who perform poorly on analytic problems 
perceive their fathers as dominating and tyrannical. 

A study of male college students at Stanford University relates College 
Board aptitude scores with certain childhood experiences reported by the stu- 
dents (Maccoby, 1961). Boys who achieve a more feminine pattern of aptitudes 
(i.e, Math aptitude relatively lower than Verbal aptitude) than their peers 
report that in their childhood: 1) their fathers were away from home for one 
to five years; 2) they almost never talked about personal problems with their 
fathers; 3) they were often fearful of their fathers; and 4) they were punished 
exclusively by their mothers. 

All of these studies consistently point to close, positive relationships be- 
tween father and son as a prerequisite for development of a masculine con- 
ceptual approach. However, they still do not explain why the relationship 
exists or how this approach develops. Milton (1957), who reports a striking 
correlation between problem-solving skill and sex-role identification in both 
boys and girls, suggests simply that girls typically won’t learn the necessary 
skills since problem-solving is inappropriate to the female sex-role. ‘This rea- 
soning suggests that a conceptual approach is developed fairly consciously and 
probably not until after the child enters school. The accumulated evidence on 
learning of sex-role identity suggests that this occurs quite early in childhood 
through a largely unconscious process of imitation or identification with one 
of the parents. Whether the conceptual approach develops later as a result of 
sex-role identity (as Milton suggests) or early along with sex-role identity 
(through a similar process of identification) cannot be ascertained from the 
information available. However, studies of the problem solving behavior of 
very young children may be designed to answer this part of the question. 
Studies of the interaction of mothers and fathers with their young children 
may also give us some ideas about the direct roles parents play in the develop- 
ment of a conceptual approach. At the present time, we can only say that apti- 
tude patterns or conceptual approaches are related to both sex-role identity 
and to father-son relationships and that absence of the father during certain 
early periods of the child’s life has an important effect on later cognitive 
development. 
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Dr. Jordan contends that to have validity a psychological 
construct such as self-concept must account for relatively 
simple forms of human behavior. Through an analysis 

of the act of whistling the author, who considers himself 
an “ordinary whistling analyst,’ explores the myriad 3 
of psychological implications involved in the explanation 
of this “simple” behavioral act. 


JAMES A. JORDAN, JR. 


Emory University 


A Self That Can Whistle 


Whistling is an activity philosophers in general have ignored. Language 
studies we have aplenty—ordinary language, formal language, metalanguage, 
moral language, mathematical language. But on whistling nothing. Whistling 
is an activity that rewards philosophical study. I’m not sure just what kind of 
whistling I shall be analyzing; I’m not even sure that “analyzing” is the proper 
word for what I intend to do, but I don’t know of another word that carries 
the right note of respectability. For my purposes I shall classify the kind of 
whistling I shall investigate as ordinary whistling. Thus I suppose I might be 
thought of as an ordinary whistling analyst. 

The most obvious thing about whistling is that it is an activity. It takes time 
to whistle a tune, for that matter even a note. More often than not, whistling 
is an activity with a certain organization; i.e., certain notes follow other notes 
in a more or less regular pattern, notes are grouped, rhythms occur. In other 
words, whistling is quite frequently the activity we know as “whistling a 
tune.” I can whistle any one of a number of tunes—“Yankee Doodle,” “Night 
and Day,” “You Ain’t Nothin’ but a Hound Dawg’’—all of which are organ- 
ized differently but each of which has its own peculiar organization, repre- 
sented by its sequence of notes, its pattern of rhythms, etc. There is nothing 
very strange or remarkable about such whistling. No doubt most people can 
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whistle a number of tunes also. Such whistling is primarily what I have in 
mind when I refer to ordinary whistling. 

Whistling can also occur as a form of signaling. For instance, I might whistle 
like a bobwhite to signal my children home. This sort of whistling is similar 
to whistling a tune, except that it has the additional feature of requiring a 
second party in order that it fulfill its function. It has this in common with 
speaking. One signals to someone just as one speaks to someone. Whistling a 
tune, however, may be carried on before a second party, but no second party 
is required in order that it can fulfill its function, or perhaps I should say “a 
function” since it is not obvious just what the function of whistling a tune is. 
Presumably one might even whistle a tune in order to communicate some- 
thing to a second party, though it is not quite clear just what one is communi- 
cating if one whistles “Lavender Blue” or “Greensleeves.” It is perhaps some- 
what clearer if one whistles “I Love You Truly” or “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child.” I suspect the additional clarity attaches to the words of the 
title and not to the whistling of the tune itself. 

In any case, it is not whistling as signaling that interests me, since such 
whistling has too much in common with language, and if I were going to ana- 
lyze it, I might as well claim to be an ordinary language analyst. Thus let us 
put whistling as signaling aside. 

There are at least two ways in which I might be said to whistle a tune for 
myself. If no one else is present, I might whistle a tune to entertain myself. 
Thus I might consciously elect to whistle “Yankee Doodle.” Certainly, then, 
whistling as an activity, like speaking, is subject to conscious direction. Not 
only do I consciously elect the song to be whistled, but I also direct the process 
through to completion. I don’t whistle parts of “Dixie” in with parts of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” I contro] the rhythms, the notes, and the se- 
quence of notes all to some extent consciously. To say that I control the proc- 
ess consciously is to say at least that at any point along the way I can make 
accurate predictions about what is going to happen next. And, to emphasize 
that J am in control, that someone else is not feeding me signals or stimuli or 
something, I point out that I am the only one that can make true predictions 
about the process. If you predict that I will merge the tune with “Dixie,” I 
merge it with “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” If you predict I will stop 
half way through, I stop one quarter of the way through. In other words, 
whatever you predict, I foil; whatever I predict, I bring about. Complete con- 
scious control means that the process controlled never fails to follow the pre- 
dictions of the one in control. Obviously most of our thoughts are not con- 
sciously controlled, though no doubt some are. 

There is another way in which I might be said to whistle a tune for myself. 
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Frequently I whistle without being aware that I am whistling, at least without 
being aware that I have consciously chosen to whistle a certain tune and with- 
out being aware that I am carrying out the correct process. I am certainly not 
whistling for someone else, though I seem to be whistling for myself only ina 
peculiar sense. I am whistling for myself in the sense that I am doing the whis- 
tling, and I would certainly admit that nothing is forcing me to. In fact I may 
quit if I choose. Frequently, when what I am whistling unawares to myself is 
brought to my attention, I deliberately change tunes, as though to indicate 
that what I was whistling unawares to myself was not expressing the correct 
thing. For example, I might change from whistling unawares “Sometimes I 
Feel Like a Motherless Child” to whistling deliberately “I Got Rhythm.” 
That I might make such a change indicates at least that I, and sometimes 
others, take what I am whistling to be expressive of something about me. That 
I make such a change indicates that at times I think what I am whistling un- 
awares may be expressing things about me that I don’t want expressed. I admit 
in other words that what I whistle unawares is related to how I feel. I would 
be surprised if I felt sad and found myself whistling ““There’s Going To Be a 
Great Day.” I am not surprised if I feel sad and I find myself whistling “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” 

There is one more aspect of whistling that I want to point out. Whistling 
is the sort of activity that lends itself to improvisation. I can even, in some 
sense, consciously control the improvising; that is, I can deliberately impro- 
vise. But when I deliberately improvise, I lose the ability to predict with any 
accuracy precisely what is coming next. It might be more accurate to say that 
my predictions and the events merge. In some sense I am in control in that I 
bring about certain kinds of things, namely not what is ordinarily expected, 
but surprises. To improvise while whistling is to bring surprises to a tune. But 
to improvise well, the surprises must be within the spirit of the tune. Thus, to 
improvise consciously I must control the activity in a very peculiar way. I must 
control the spirit of what is to come without determining precisely what it is 
to be, for the very essence of improvisation is originality within a framework; 
i.e., the production of the unexpected, but not the shocking. 

The following are the features of whistling that have been pointed out: 
(1) whistling is an organized activity that can be consciously directed; (2) as 
an activity, it can be used to communicate much as language, though commu- 
nication is not its primary function; (3) it is frequently used consciously by 
individuals for purposes of their own, e.g. entertainment; (4) it is sometimes 
carried on by individuals who are unaware that they are whistling but who 
would admit that what they are whistling is perhaps expressive of how they 


feel; (5) it can be carried on as a directed activity characterized by improvi- 
sation. 
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Now the question I want to ask after this rather long introduction is, “What 
concept of self will account for whistling?” The reason I want to ask such a 
question is straightforward. I am a teacher by profession. I make certain deci- 
sions about teaching on the basis of what my general conception of a human 
being is. I ask students to select certain questions from a set of questions be- 
cause I think they can select. I urge upon them certain general principles of 
action because I think they are capable of guiding their action by general 
principles. I have them learn certain facts because I think they can generalize 
from these facts to principles on the basis of which they can direct their be- 
havior. In other words, whatever I ask them to do, certain notions about what 
they are capable of doing are lurking in the back of my mind as justifications 
for my requests. The closer I can correlate what I ask them to do with some 
reasonable belief I have about what they are capable of doing, the closer I can 
come to being somewhat rational in my requests. As a teacher, I regard it asa 
good thing to be rational in what I ask students to do. 

Whistling is an activity of human beings that is complex, though not the 
most complex activity that human beings engage in. If one can account for 
whistling, he can account for many of the reasonably complex kinds of activi- 
ties that we generally acknowledge students to carry on. To be able to account 
for whistling does not automatically mean that one can either explain or do 
without such notions as guilt, understanding, reason, or conscience. Obviously 
one would like to construct a concept of the self that would allow him to ex- 
plain the full range of human behavior and experience. But to account for the 
full range of human behavior and experience requires a self that can do much 
more than whistle. To account for whistling, however, is surely a start toward 
facing the complex activities that every teacher is called upon to recognize in 
his students. Thus my question is, “What concept of self will allow me to ac- 
count for whistling?” 

Since whistling is the kind of activity I have indicated, I require a self that 
can consciously carry out a process, that can carry out a process unawares, that 
can direct improvisation, that can project purposes to be fulfilled by a process, 
that can use a process for communication, and that can use a process to express 
something about itself. 

A sensible way to avoid charges like those involving the “ghost in the ma- 
chine” is to refuse to separate the process being carried out from the self. If 
we do so, the self is no thing apart from the processes being carried out by it 
but is, in some sense, the coordination of the processes which thus bring it into 
being, which it directs, and which express it. What is primarily required, then, 
is a notion of direction that places direction in the process itself, rather than 
outside of it. One can find the ground for such a notion in Part III of White- 
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head’s Adventures of Ideas, though I don’t mean to suggest that what follows 
is from Whitehead or is even an interpretation of Whitehead, especially since 
I’m not sure he was a whistler. 

In any process there is a time order; i.e., some things come before others and 
after still others. Some notes precede others in the same order each time a tune 
is whistled. With simple tunes it is relatively easy to identify the elements of 
the process, namely, the whistled notes, the grouping of the notes, the order 
of the notes, the rhythm of their sounding. Notes as sounds are the basic 
elements of the process. They are discrete, separable, distinct, yet obviously 
related. 

The elements of experience, or even of an experience, are not nearly so easy 
to identify; but let us say that whistling is an activity characterizing an or- 
dered succession of occasions of experience. We can then try to use the activity 
of whistling as a way of pointing to occasions of experience. I am obviously 
borrowing Whitehead’s phrase “occasion of experience,” but I am trying not 
to use it in its full technical sense. I cannot define what an occasion of experi- 
ence is, but I hope I can give the phrase some meaning by pointing to activities 
in which we all might allow a distinction labeled “occasion of experience.” 
When we whistle any tune consciously, we are at least dimly aware of the sepa- 
rateness of the making of each note. It is not farfetched to suggest that one 
makes each note with a fresh experience. When one speaks a sentence, one 
might suggest in the same way that each word or syllable comes with a differ- 
ent experience. 

If arbitrarily one associates an occasion of experience with each note of a 
tune, there are many things that could be said of the occasion. One is that the 
occasion can be partially described as carrying that particular note of the tune. 
Thousands of other things might be said, for example, about the state of the 
body associated with the occasion and about the feeling tone associated with 
the whistling, the thoughts occurring along with the note of the tune, and the 
purposes involved in moving from that particular note to the next note. Iam 
suggesting that one might think of the self as the process of the coming to be 
of the occasions of experience that make it up. Thus an occasion becomes an 
occasion as it takes on one actual feeling tone rather than another. Certainly 
our experience is characterized by differences in feeling tone; I suggest that 
one can think of these differences as coming about as the result of occasions of 
experience that themselves have slightly different feeling tones. One can think 
of an occasion of experience as the unification of the total experience (allow- 
ing eu the vagueness of this word) originating from a human body and en- 
during through an arbitrarily short though variable time span, such as the 
time it takes to whistle a note of a tune. Obviously, one needs a flexibility in 
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the time allotted to the presentness or time of becoming of separate occasions. 
Thus, I would suggest the duration of a thought as an appropriate time span 
for an occasion’s becoming and perhaps the quality of a feeling as the essence 
of its existence. I am suggesting that some such occasions of experience are the 
stuff of the self. They are all there is to the self. Thus, when I say that whis- 
tling is an activity characterizing an ordered succession of occasions of experi- 
ence, I am suggesting that the notes of a tune give us a somewhat artificial but 
perhaps useful way of identifying occasions of experience. 

The problem is to conceive how such a succession of occasions of experience 
can provide itself with the direction necessary to produce a tune. After all, the 
tune doesn’t whistle itself, and it doesn’t even have any obvious set of direc- 
tions built into any single note taken by itself. If we associate an occasion of 
experience with each note, if there are no directions in each note taken by 
itself, and if the succession of occasions “carries” the tune, then we must be 
able to find in each occasion something that provides it with the proper rela- 
tionship to the immediately preceding occasion and something that indicates 
the proper relationship of it to the immediately following occasion. We are 
not looking for a “thing” apart from the process of experience that directs it 
but for a mode of relationship within the process itself that can direct it. 

If we can imagine an occasion of experience taking directions from the past 
and providing directions for the future, we will have what we want. Looking 
at any single note of a tune we find that there is a sense in which the note, as 
it characterizes an occasion of experience, “controls” both the note that went 
before and the note that comes after—if these are to be notes of the tune. The 
note controls in the sense that given the whistling of the tune as a process and 
given the note, the note before and the note after are determined. If we con- 
sider an occasion of experience, we find an analogous relationship if an occa- 
sion “conforms” to the occasion immediately preceding it and provides con- 
ditions to be conformed to by the occasion following it. Of course, we must 
not take the word “conforms” too seriously here, at least not so seriously that 
it means the same as “determines,” because we need a kind of direction that 
can provide for improvisation. 

Let me offer a kind of crude analogy at this point. Suppose we imagine each 
occasion of experience as having the form of a conical paper cup. If we imag- 
ine a sequence of experiences as a series of cups being placed one upon an- 
other, then as each cup is placed upon those preceding it, it envelops them 
and takes a form very much like theirs. We must get rid of the notion of 
“being placed” and imagine the cups forming and placing themselves upon 
the stack, and we must get rid of the notion of a form to the cup prior to its 
placing itself upon the stack. If we imagine each cup taking one form among 
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several possible forms available to it—elongating perhaps to include every cup 
in the stack, spreading out to provide new forms for future cups to conform 
to—then perhaps we have something like the appropriate analogy to the occa- 
sions of experience forming the self. Each occasion in some sense includes all 
those occasions that have preceded it and assumes a form at least in general 
conformable to those occasions, while the very form it takes provides condi- 
tions that must be taken account of by any occasion that is to be a part of the 
continuing sequence of experiences. 

I realize the analogy is extremely crude, but perhaps it brings to our atten- 
tion some of the requirements laid upon a self which is a process and which 
is to whistle a tune. If we can imagine an experience forming itself in some 
conformation with the series to which it is to belong, forming itself out of 
possibilities available to it as a member of that series, forming itself in some 
sense for itself, for the satisfaction of being itself, then we are halfway there. 
If we are to find the possibility of direction in the process, then one of the con- 
ditions we must be able to imagine as part of each occasion’s becoming itself 
is that it have purposes for itself and that it be able to pass along purposes for 
the occasions which will follow it as members of its series. I mean “purpose” 
here only in the sense that an occasion becomes in one way rather than an- 
other. To adopt a Whiteheadian phrase, an occasion creates itself by becoming 
actual in just the way that it does. Its actuality represents in some sense the 
fulfillment of its purposes for itself. This is simply to adopt the word “pur- 
pose” to indicate that an occasion characterized by one note of a tune might 
have been characterized by another or by none at all. That it is characterized 
by one note rather than another is accounted for here by referring to its pur- 
pose for itself. As part of its purpose for itself it may contain suggestions that 
following occasions conform to it in particular ways, for example, by being 
characterized by the next note in the tune. Thus, purposes can be “passed” so 
to speak from occasion to occasion throughout a series in such a fashion that 
one might refer to “whistling a tune” as a purpose contained in a series of oc- 
casions. One might refer to a person’s character as the set of purposes that is 
contained in most of the occasions of his experience. 

‘Thus if whistling a tune is to characterize a sequence of occasions, each oc- 
casion can characterize itself with one note and suggest the note to characterize 
the following occasion if that occasion is to be a member of the series and to 
accept the immediate purposes of the preceding occasion. Notice that no oc- 
casion can force an immediately following occasion to take a particular form, 
but it can suggest things to following occasions by virtue of the form it takes. 


But what does it mean for an occasion to form itself out of 


aut the sequence to 
which it belongs? When I whistle, 


each experience in the sequence of experi- 
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ences that carries the tune seems more to become itself than to be formed. Cer- 
tainly I am not aware of any precise forcing in any particular occasion of my 
experience. At any point in the tune I can stop whistling, or I can miss the 
proper note unintentionally. Sometimes the proper note is not available to 
me. Surely I cannot whistle tunes I have had no experience with. The possi- 
bilities available to me as a whistler are in part a function of who I am and 
the kind of thing I am. I cannot whistle fugues, nor can I whistle symphonies. 
If I whistled Doric or Ionic melodies, one would suspect I was not myself. All 
of which is simply to say that there are certain conditions imposed by my past 
upon any occasion that is to come to be as a member of the sequence of occa- 
sions that are my self. It is simply not possible that I should personally remem- 
ber George Washington. But it is possible that I should remember and whistle 
“I Love Paris.” As I whistle such a tune, I cannot find within any occasion of 
my experience something that determines the “feel” of the experience that 
follows. I am frequently surprised by my experiences. Sometimes one tune 
shifts into another. Sometimes I whistle what I do not intend. That I am not 
always surprised suggests that the sequence of occasions which make up my 
self exercises some control over the occasions that become a part of me. That 
I am sometimes surprised, sometimes even shocked at what I do or say or 
whistle, suggests that the sequence of occasions forming my self cannot com- 
pletely determine the character of any particular occasion of my experience. 
The creative becoming of one occasion within the sequence of occasions that 
are my self can be thought of as the occasion’s adoption of its own posture 
toward the sequence of occasions that are my past and as the occasion’s adop- 
tion of its own suggestions about my future. Discordant purposes characterize 
some occasions. One might call discordant purposes impulses. In general, I 
pass over those impulses that do not accord with the set of purposes common 
to the experiences of my past. Or more precisely, the occasions following the 
occasion which is characterized by the impulse substitute for the purposes im- 
plicit in the impulse other purposes which are more in accord with those com- 
mon to many occasions of my past. That I had the impulse, that is, that one 
occasion of my experience carried within it a purpose discordant with the 
general tone of the occasions making up my self, reminds me that I do not con- 
trol the complete character of my experience; but it also reminds me that my 
past as it is taken up into my self carries with it powerful suggestions at least 
about the general direction of the occasions that are to become a part of me. 

I have suggested that the self is an ordered sequence of occasions of experi- 
ence. The order derives from the passing on of feelings, of which purposes are 
a part, from occasion to occasion in the sequence. Each occasion determines 
its own actuality. If it is to be a part of the succession of occasions making up 
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the self, it must accept at least the general form of the occasions of that se- 
quence. The self at any one time is the becoming occasion as it takes its past 
into itself. The continuity of the self is the continuity of actuality from occa- 
sion to occasion. The direction of the self is determined by the occasion’s be- 
coming itself as a part of a continuing sequence. The becoming occasion takes 
direction from the past and adds itself to the directions for the future. The 
novelty of the occasion is wrought out of the actualities of its past as it becomes 
from the possibilities of its past and present. 

Obviously many things have hardly been touched upon, not the least of 
which is the relationship of an occasion of experience to the body and to the 
rest of the concrete furniture of heaven and earth, but perhaps enough has 
been suggested for me to ask, “Can such a self whistle a tune?” If the complete 
tune characterizes a sequence of occasions contained in the occasions of expe- 
rience from which the occasion derives, then it has available to it the ordering 
of occasions which heard or produced the tune, and by adopting the purposes 
and some of the other characteristics of those occasions, it can inaugurate a 
sequence of occasions with appropriate characteristics for the tune. Of course, 
no occasion can by itself whistle the tune, but it can begin the process, and to 
the extent that it can provide purposes acceptable to occasions immediately 
following it, one might say that it brings about the whistling of the tune. 

Can such a self improvise? The conditions which each occasion offers to its 
following occasion simply change somewhat. Instead of an ordered conform- 
ity, the conformity is of a more general sort. Notes are acceptable which are 
in the spirit of the tune. What is in the spirit of the tune is at least in part to 
be determined by the coming occasion. It is free to suggest new possibilities, 
to take on new forms, which will be judged by later occasions as either in the 
spirit or not. The spirit of the tune to be conformed to must be suggested by 
previous occasions else the coming occasion is without guidance and is not 
improvising but creating anew, which is also a possibility available to it. The 
important point is that an occasion creates itself out of a sequence of occasions. 
It is restricted by the actuality of its past and the possibilities conformable 
with that past. Thus the occasion may continue the tune or not, improvise or 
not, create or not, or bring into being any one of thousands of other possibili- 
ties. It is important to note, however, that each occasion adds only itself and 
its characteristics to the sequence to which it belongs. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say “to the sequence which it takes up into itself.” In any 
case, creativity in the ordinary sense or improvisation in the ordinary sense 
involves a whole series of occasions. This fact limits the effects of the single 
occasion but places creativity in its ordinary sense more squarely within the 
self made up of a sequence of occasions sharing common purposes. By being 
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made up of a sequence of occasions, the self gains both in stability and crea- 
tivity. It has the actuality of its past to protect it from the novelties of any 
single occasion, and it has available to it the creativity possible for a sequence 
of occasions sharing common goals. 

If we imagine occasions of experience being characterized at any one time 
by many, many things in addition to notes of a tune, some things more domi- 
nant than others, then it becomes easy to imagine a sequence of occasions 
characterized by a tune which is not the dominant characteristic of that se- 
quence. The occasions carry out unawares minor purposes of immediately 
past occasions; thus they whistle unawares. Since what they whistle is not asso- 
ciated with an immediately dominant purpose and since what the tune ex- 
presses may range over the whole past of the sequence of occasions making up 
the self, one might say the tune expresses “hidden” moods. That this can be 
true is simply to admit that any particular occasion of experience within the 
self carries much within it; i.e., accepts much from its past without being 
directly aware of it. One might even suggest that most of the characteristics 
of an occasion of experience are accepted by it unawares. This suggestion rep- 
resents the general conformity of an occasion to its past. It is easy to believe 
that within a long historical sequence of occasions leading to any particular 
occasion, there is much that is hidden from it, though I do not mean to say 
that what is hidden is necessarily inaccessible. The past may not be addressed 
by the occasion, but as an occasion with the particular predecessors that it has, 
its past is in some sense accessible to it. After all, any cup which places itself 
on the set is in a sense in contact with all those that lie under it. 

With some such concept of the self as that outlined above, I can talk about 
learning, I can account for my students’ creativity and their devotion to their 
past. I can hold them responsible for learning and hold myself not entirely 
responsible for what they don’t learn. I can see that there is much that influ- 
ences them of which neither they nor I am aware. I can hope to place things 
within their experience that will bear fruit, that will create new purposes 
within their selves to be passed on within the process of their becoming. I can 
give up any hope of directing their behavior. I can even abandon the purpose 
of changing their behavior. Instead I can accept as a purpose giving them the 
opportunity to include things within the process of their coming to be that 
will allow them to direct their behavior. I can see that if they can whistle, par- 
ticularly if they can improvise, then they have some notion of creativity and 
freedom. 

In conclusion, I want to ask myself whether such a concept is mere fuzzy 
speculation. How would one know that such a concept had any application? 
Will it stand the test of experience? Is it even clear enough to be tested? 
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In what sense should a concept of the self be testable? It is not primarily a 
concept about behavior, so one cannot test it by observing behavior, though 
if observations of behavior conflicted with it, I would consider that damaging. 
It is not clear what kinds of overt observation are relevant to the concept. Does 
this mean that the concept is beyond evidence, in some sense metaphysical? 
Perhaps. I prefer to think of it as appealing to a different kind of evidence. 
Can one think of himself using the suggested notion? When one thinks of 
himself or his experience, are there clearly experiences that conflict with the 
concept suggested? Is the conflict one that cannot be removed by modification 
or interpretation? Is there a contradiction involved or are some of one’s expe- 
riences simply left out? I would hope that there is no contradiction involved. 
I know that one cannot interpret the whole of his experience within the frame- 
work provided without considerable amplification, which I’m not sure I can 
provide. There is a sense in which I would like to say the concept is honest to 
my experience. It helps me account for what happens when I whistle. It helps , 
me understand in what sense my self can be a continuity of experiences. Ido 
whistle in the ways I have suggested, and if my experience or self were consti- 
tuted in the way I have suggested, it would help me account for the fact that 
I can whistle. It seems to me that without a concept which enables me to think 
at least of a self that can whistle, with all the problems of control, direction, 
and creativity that this involves, I must teach more or less blindly. 
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Numerous critics of modern American education hold 
John Dewey responsible for many of its faults. Is it 
possible that John Dewey encouraged the widely criticized 
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that Dewey in fact foresaw the harmful effects of excessive 
emphasis upon efficiency in American schools and 
American society. 
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The widespread criticism of American public education that has been taking 
place for the past fifteen years has resulted in an intensified interest in the 
historical development of the public school system during the twentieth cen- 
tury. In what is one of the more significant additions to the growing list of 
studies of this development, Dr. Raymond Callahan concerns himself with the 
influence exerted upon public education by the business principle of scientific 
management. He begins by showing that in the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century leading school administrators became increasingly concerned 
with the efficiency of their school systems because of a growing public criticism 
of the great expense of universal education. More significant was the Conyac: 
tion of the school administrators that the way to efficiency rested in the appli- 
cation to their school systems of a principle which had been worked One to 
lower costs and increase production in industry, the principle of scientific 
management. In general, this recourse to scientific management remiten non 
the permeation of American culture by what Dr. Callahan terms “the business 
ideology” and, in particular, from a rather tenuous analogy en was and con- 
tinues to be drawn between the organizational and administrative ali 
of the industrial plant and that of the school. But a school is inherently differ- 


1 Raymond E. Callahan, Education and the Cult of Efficiency (Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1962) . 
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ent from a factory, and, unless an attempt to apply a business principle to its 
operations takes careful note of this, the complexion of the school in terms of 
its social function may be considerably modified. It is this modification that 
especially holds Dr. Callahan’s attention throughout his study. For him, the 
attempt by American school administrators to use scientific management as a 
means of producing the finest product at the lowest cost was admirable, but, 
unfortunately, the emphasis came to rest upon “lowest cost” at the expense of 
quality.2 This seriously hampered any effort to provide a universal education 
that was truly educational. 

In delineating this relationship between scientific management and the 
changes undergone by American public education in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, Dr. Callahan has performed a scholarly service which the field 
of education has sorely needed since Dr. Merle Curti first glimpsed the same 
relationship in 1935.2 A very brief account of his work has been presented here 
not only because it served as the original stimulus for the present study, but 
also because it forms the background for the study. John Dewey is very briefly 
mentioned in Dr. Callahan's book as being critical of the cult of efficiency, but 
the extent, nature, and cause of his negative position are not discussed. Any- 
thing left unsaid of a man of Dewey's stature is motive enough to attempt to 
say it, but interest in a study of the particular aspects of Dewey's opposition 
is further heightened in view of the role that has been assigned to him by the 
widespread criticism mentioned at the beginning of the paper. 

To characterize this criticism‘ as widespread is to indicate that the judg- 
ments which have been rendered are many and varied, covering such indict- 
ments as the public schools’ failure to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
a lack of moral and spiritual values in the school program, an overemphasis 
upon narrow vocationalism, a slighting of academic content, incompetent 
teachers and teacher preparation programs, and an inadequate methodology 


2 Ibid., p. 244. 


* Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (New Students Outline Series; 
Paterson, New Jersey: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1959) , pp. 230-232. 

‘A complete list of each and every article and book that could be classified as part of the 
criticism that is being discussed here would probably constitute an article in itself. Hence, 
the following is a representative sampling of the more prominent critics and their works 
that have come to the attention of the American public during the past fifteen years and 
should provide some notion of what is being referred to as widespread criticism of American 
public education: Arthur Bestor, Educational Wastelands (Urbana, Ill.: The University of 
Illinois Press, 1953) ; Robert M. Hutchins, The University of Utopia (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953) ; Russell Kirk, A Program for Conservatives (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1954) ; John Francis Latimer, What’s Happened To Our High Schools? 
(Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958); Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1953) ; H. G. Rickover, Education and Free- 


dom (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1959) ; Mortimer Smith, The Dimini: i 
EE ei kerer CE E, mith, The Diminished Mind 
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based upon the learner’s needs, interests, and desires. The critics, differing 
among themselves in the competency of their scholarship and in the validity 
of their judgments, are as plentiful and just as varied as the charges they 
have levied against modern education.5 But, diversity in qualifications and 
criticisms notwithstanding, they stand agreed that modern American educa- 
tion has gradually withdrawn from pursuing the intellectual development of 
the human being, a trend that must be reversed if the future citizenry of 
America is to cope successfully with the problems of a changing world and 
the threats to American democratic society that lie therein. Such book titles 
as The Diminished Mind, Quackery in the Public Schools, and Educational 
Wastelands provide immediate evidence for asserting that the critics have se- 
rious reservations about the kind of education being offered in the public 
schools. A complete appreciation of their criticism can only be obtained, of 
course, by following the argumentation contained within their writings. But 
an indication of their views can be found in a chapter by Professor Russell 
Kirk, Lamenting the decay of “old-fashioned liberal education” and the re- 
sulting deterioration of minds and tempers, he describes the type of mind he 
sees being produced by the modern American school in the following manner: 


Immersed in the present by the deliberate policy of the Deweyites, both the school- 
children and the university students nowadays are what a friend of mine, a parent, 
calls “bird-brained”—not that they are stupid, but that, bird-like, they cannot bear to 
keep at any. one occupation for more than a few moments; they hurry from one 
amusement to another, unable really to work or to contemplate. In this respect, they 
have been made less than human, out of conformity to the Deweyite principle that the 
past is without significance for us, and that aims and values are known only through 
constant “creative activity’—which ordinarily must be purposeless activity, if one 
refuses to admit the existence of ends beyond the social modes of the hour.7 


The causticity of this description is by no means typical of all the criticisms, 
but it is chosen as a particularly picturesque one best denoting the kind of 
diminished mind which, the critics warn, can be the only result if the Ameri- 
can educational trends of the twentieth century are allowed to continue. 

To judge the validity of such criticism is not the purpose of this paper. 


5 Robert E. Mason, Educational Ideals in American Society (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1960) , p. 176. This volume classifies the many critics into three basic types and provides an 
insight into the essential nature of each type. For another excellent evaluation of the criti- 
cisms, although of a different order, see Sidney Hook, “Modern Education and Its Critics,” in 
Israel Scheffler (ed.) , Philosophy and Education (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958) , pp. 
272-291. 

© Kirk, op. cit., P. 53- 

7 Ibid., p. 63. 
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However, from reading the critics it appears that rather than attempting to 
discern possible explanations based upon scholarly study for the nature of 
American educational development, they have preferred to find a scapegoat 
upon whom they could place full responsibility for what they consider to be 
the evils of modern education. To John Dewey has gone this dubious honor.§ 
Accepting Dr. Callahan’s thesis, therefore, that the pursuit of efficiency was 
partially responsible for any modification in the quality of American public 
education in the twentieth century, curiosity is aroused about how he who has 
been made responsible for such change reacted toward this other possible 
causative factor. In satisfying this curiosity the primary purpose is to provide 
further clarification of Dewey's role in American educational developments 
of the twentieth century. 

A review of Dewey's published materials beginning from 1912, approxi- 
mately the time when the idea of scientific management first began to perme- 
ate the thinking of school administrators, will reveal that he was quite aware of 
the movement and that he entertained certain misgivings about it.? Whether 
or not he was a vigorous opponent of it, which is the impression received from 
reading Dr. Callahan’s book, is another question.!° Dewey's criticism of effi- 
ciency and scientific management certainly did not compare at all either in 
volume or intensity with his most spirited attack upon vocational education, 
where statement after statement poured forth condemning the business group 
and its attempt to foist an undemocratic educational pattern upon the public 
schools.!1 In studying Dewey's role as a critic of the efficiency movement, it is 
definitely necessary to portray him as a cautious critic who saw the necessity 
for its adoption but held reservations as to how “scientific” it was and became 
concerned lest it come to be used as a means of reenforcing the conservative 
nature of the schools. 

This attitude appears in his very first appraisal of the efficiency movement 


“Kirk, op. cit., pp. 62-70; Lynd, op. cit., pp. 183-211; Rickover, op. cit., pp. 136-140; Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 78-85. Although the fad of casting Dewey as the villain of modern education 
oe its height tis popularity after World War II, he did not suffer from lack of unfavor- 
able comment just prior to the conflict. For example, see the searing attack him in 
ones S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: ‘The Macmillan Company, 
1939) « 

° Milton Halsey Thomas, John Dewey: A Centennial Bibliography (Chi i 

y I 5, : cago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962) . This invaluable bibliography sa iol a ain of KEPET, 
those articles and books which might have been concerned with efficiency. 

1 Callahan, op. cit., pp. 124-125. à 

“ The following serve as a sample of Dewey’s writings along this line: “ i 

: ingis 1] : “A Poli f In- 
dustrial Education, New Republic, 1 (December 19, 1914) , PA “Education ade- 
Training, New Republic, III (May 15, 1915), pp. 42-43; “Industrial Education and Democra- 
cy; ' Survey, XXIX (March 22, 1913), pp. 870-871, 893; “Learning To Earn,” School and 
Society, V (March 24, 1917) + PP- 331-335; “The Manufacturers’ Association and the Public 
Schools, Journal of the National Education Association, XVII (February, 1928) 61-62; 

New Schools for a New Era,” New Republic, LVII (December 12, 1928) a PP- KASR f 
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made in an article written in 1917.12 Dewey begins by cautioning the reader 
that many educational changes are much like fashion changes in dress, fads of 
the moment with very little permanency, except for the chance that a fad may 
reoccur at a later time. Underlying the fleeting styles, however, there are 
changes of a more permanent kind which can be discerned only from the van- 
tage point of a later age. Such changes differentiate the dress of medieval times 
from that of the twentieth century. Dewey sets himself the difficult task of dif- 
ferentiating between those changes in education that are fads and those that 
will exert a more permanent change upon the schools.1* 

In making this differentiation Dewey does distinguish, however briefly, be- 
tween those aspects of scientific management that are concerned with decreas- 
ing costs and those that are a necessary result of social changes and, therefore, 
more permanent. 


Rival systems of handwriting, the phonic versus the phonetic method, both versus 
the word method, of teaching reading, are on the same level of elevation as most of 
our discussions of ancient versus modern language and both versus natural science. 
They are primarily concerned with increasing shop efficiency, refining and enlarging 
the output, while reducing overhead expense and lowering the “turn over.” That, I 
take it, is why we do not find educational periodicals vying with daily magazines, for 
the attention of even the most conscientious parent.14 


Because Dr. Callahan criticizes administrators for having adopted the 
lowered costs attained by efficiency measures as criteria for making decisions 
about methods and courses of study, it is interesting to find Dewey noting 
here a similar criticism. However, Dewey appears to accept the movement as a 
response to the public criticism being aroused by popular periodicals and not 
especially worthy of attention as a major movement in public education. For 
him there was a more important aspect of the efficiency movement that ap- 
peared to be intrinsically related to the social changes of the time and there- 
fore merited serious attention. Of this he wrote: 


I attach very considerable importance, then, to the movement for introducing 
scales, standards, and methods of measurement into teaching and administration, not 
so much because of the amount of attention they are now receiving, as because they 
represent, I think, a seeping into education of “efficiency” concepts and methods 
which modern life is making inevitable. It is not a matter of liking or not liking them; 


2 John Dewey, “Current Tendencies in Education,” Dial, LXII (April 5, 1917), pp. 287- 
289. 

3 Ibid., p. 287. 

1 Tbid., p. 288. 

% Callahan, op. cit., pp. 71-73; P- 244- 
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probably the first reaction of those of us who have developed their own highly 
individualized modes of efficiency and inefficiency is one of aversion. The significant 
thing is that modern industry has forced the recognition of the large part played by 
mechanism in any undertaking, and thus the recognition of the need that this 
mechanical factor be frankly acknowledged for just what it is and be made as accurate, 
as smooth-running, as is possible. That a school is a less mechanical thing than a 
factory goes without saying, But it has its mechanical side and base; every study taught 
from the first grade on has its mechanical features.1€ 


For Dewey, the concept of efficiency as measurement is “a servant of free- 
dom.” Hence, he perceives the attempt to render more efficient the mechani- 
cal features of the school as a proper and important step in the improvement 
of the educational process. But it is precisely at the point where it saves the 
school both time and money that efficiency reaches the limits of its usefulness 
and manifests its inherent defect of being able to refer only to the past and 
present and not to the future. 


In short the limits of the efficiency movement are the limits of what is already 
achieved in the way of school technique. The movement may succeed in ascertaining 
which is the best, relatively speaking, among them. It cannot tell whether anyone of 
them has, relatively to some future invention, any claim to existence.17 


The efficiency movement, then, was defective in that, though it was capable 
of measuring and rendering more effective what already existed, it was incapa- 
ble of making innovations to improve the total educational process. As Dewey 
points out, efficiency methods applied to the use of human muscle power 
could have helped to make manual labor more effective, but the introduction 
of steam power changed the complete picture and made work in general more 
effective.18 

Being defective in the manner indicated does not, however, make efficiency 
an evil. Although a defect is popularly equated or confused with evil, it actu- 
ally connotes an incompleteness or inadequacy which may become an evil. For 
this reason Dewey warns that the danger in the use of the methods of efficiency 
rests not in them but “in those who use them, lest they forget that it is only 
existing methods which can be measured and standardized.”19 It is highly im- 
portant to emphasize this aspect of Dewey’s view of efficiency. The efficiency 
expert is perceived as dangerous because working only with available mate- 
rials and methods, he is liable to lose sight of the capacity of man and society 


* Dewey, “Current Tendencies in Education,” p. 288. 
¥ Ibid., p. 289. 
38 Ibid., p. 289. 
» Ibid., p. 289. 
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to fashion completely new materials, new methods, and new values. If so 
blinded, the efficiency expert becomes a preserver of the past whose methods 
shackle men rather than liberate them. The servant of freedom becomes its 
jailor. In order to protect against this danger, Dewey, returning to the basic 
theme of his life’s work, emphasizes the experimental approach as the bal- 
ancer.2? Together with efficiency, the educational experimentation taking 
place during his time was perceived by him to be not a fad of the moment but 
a feature of education that was to become permanent. More than this, he ac- 
centuates it as the necessary complement of efficiency; where one improves the 
present, the other improves upon the present, and together they prepare edu- 
cational institutions to cope with the educational needs of a rapidly changing 
society. 

This preliminary skirmish with the school efficiency movement was a cau- 
tious one. As Dewey indicates in the article, neither he nor anyone else could 
really predict its ultimate influence upon the schools. Five years later, how- 
ever, writing in The New Republic, he is concerned about the course that effi- 
ciency is traveling. In the article used by Dr. Callahan to illustrate Dewey’s 
opposition,?* Dewey is sharply critical of the attempt to term educational sci- 
ence that which merely improves what is already taking place. 


When, for example, psychology is employed simply to improve the existing teaching 
of arithmetic or spelling for pre-existing ends, or to measure the technical results of 
such teaching, let that fact be clearly acknowledged. Let it not be supposed that there 
is really any advance in the science of education merely because there is a technical 
improvement in the tools of managing an educational scheme conspicuous for its 
formation prior to the rise of science. Such “science” only rationalizes old, customary 
education while improving it in minor details. Given the required intellectual equip- 
ment, the further immediate demand is for human qualities of honesty, courage and 
invention which will enable one to go ahead without the props of custom or the 
specious pretensions of custom masquerading in the terminology of science.?? 


It is quite clear here that Dewey has become suspicious about the whole effi- 
ciency movement especially since, in his view, it is masquerading in the gar- 
ment of science. For him, the essence of science is experimentation, and if a 
true science of education is to develop, it needs to have, “a new personal atti- 
tude in which a teacher shall be an inventive pioneer in use of what is known, 
and shall learn in the process of experience to formulate and deal with those 
problems which a premature ‘science’ of education now tries to state and 


* Ibid., p. 289. 

* Callahan, op. cit., p. 121; pp. 124-125. 

* John Dewey, “Education as Engineering,” The New Republic, XXXII (September 20, 
1922) , pP. go. 
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solve in advance of experience.”** The point, a significant one for current edu- 
cational theorists, is neatly wrapped up by Dewey when he points out: 


The staples used to be taught in certain ways on the ground that the crude and 
lawless minds of the young needed to be chastened by discipline in things above and 
beyond them. Now we appeal to “inner motivation.” But we teach much the same 
topics, only in a more gracious, less repellent way. Strange, though, that the opposed 
needs of external discipline and of inner purpose should be met by so nearly the same 
subjects and topics!?4 


Finally, in 1928 Dewey returns to the subject with even greater fervor. 
Speaking before the Progressive Education Association, he urges the progres- 
sive educator not to be “unduly scared by the idea that science is constituted 
by quantitative results, and, as it is often said, that whatever exists can be 
measured.”25 For one thing, a study must pass through a qualitative stage; 
for another, “quality of activity and consequence is more important for the 
teacher than any quantitative element.”*° Hence: 


If he can organize his qualitative processes and results into some connected intel 
lectual form, he is really advancing scientific method much more than if, ignoring 
what is actually most important, he devotes his energies to such unimportant by- 
products as may now be measured.27 


It is quite apparent that by 1928 John Dewey was disturbed and dissatisfied 
with the kind of science of education that was developing. The efficiency 
movement was no longer rendering more effective the mechanical aspects of 
the school as it appeared in 1917. Rather, a complete school of educational 
thought and practice was being established upon the principles of educational 
measurement and scientific management and was dignifying itself as being the 
science of education. For one who was, to say the least, acutely sensitive to 
change in society and to the responsibility of the school to assist society in 
meeting the challenges produced by that change, the defeat had become an 
evil. The warning that was faintly delivered in 1917 is clearly sounded in 1928. 


The same principle applies to the attempt to determine objectives and select 
subject-matter of studies by wide collection and accurate measurement of data. If we 


* Ibid., p. 91. 

* Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

= John Dewey, “Progressive Education and the Science of Education,” in Martin S. Dworkin 
(ed.) , Dewey on Education (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959) , p. 118. ; 

Ibid., p. 118. 

* Ibid., p. 118. 
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are satisfied upon the whole with the aims and processes of existing society, this 
method is appropriate. If you want schools to perpetuate the present order, with at 
most an elimination of waste and with such additions as enable it to do better what it 
is already doing, then one type of intellectual method or “science” is indicated, But 
if one conceives that a social order different in quality and direction from the present 
is desirable and that schools should strive to educate with social change in view by 
producing individuals not complacent about what already exists, and equipped with 
desires and abilities to assist in transforming it, quite a different method and content 
is indicated for educational science.?8 


In this passage can be found the essential point that Dewey was contending 
with the efficiency experts and the educational scientists. For Dewey, science 
is not an objective, neutral intellectual activity in which a society engages to 
satisfy its curiosity about the world around it. Science is connected to one’s 
aims and objectives, and it can be used either to preserve values already pos- 
sessed or to fashion new values to meet the needs of a changing world. Essen- 
tially, he was accusing the efficiency experts and educational scientists of en- 
deavoring to render the schools as constituted more efficient in the attainment 
of their purposes without evaluating the relevancy of these purposes to the 
problems confronting the rapidly changing American society. In this sense, 
therefore, Dewey felt that, regardless of their announced objectivity, the effi- 
ciency experts and the educational scientists were serving conservative rather 
than liberal interests by attending solely to the improvement of the means 
without judging the validity of the purposes toward which these means were 
being directed. This was the real thorn that rankled John Dewey. His dispute 
was not with efficiency in and of itself, but with the ends it had come to serve. 
For him, means could not be separated from ends, and any attempt to render 
the American school system more efficient had to take into consideration the 
function of that school system within American society. 

Clearly, underlying John Dewey’s criticism of the efficiency movement was 
a deep concern for the welfare of American democratic society. The defect, 
turned evil, which he perceived in the school efficiency movement was in- 
trinsically related to his dissatisfaction with the structure of that society. In 
order to appreciate fully this dissatisfaction it is necessary to understand 
Dewey’s social philosophy. Though such understanding can only be gained by 
reading Dewey extensively, for the immediate purpose of this paper advantage 
can be taken of one paragraph written by Dr. Joseph Blau in which he very 
ably describes Dewey's social philosophy. 


His social philosophy was liberal, not in the sense of adherence to any specific 
28 Tbid., p. 119. 


4. 


liberalism, but in its concern for the liberation of whatever potentialities individual 
men might demonstrably have.... To Dewey there was a continuity between his 
educational philosophy and his social theory, and in both spheres of his concern the 
test of value was a pragmatic test, the extent to which each led “every individual into 
the full stature of his possibility.” Among the many meanings of the term “‘democra- 
cy,” Dewey found and stressed a moral meaning, in the resolve that “the supreme test 
of all political institutions and industrial arrangements shall be the contribution they 
make to the all-around growth of every member of society.”"2° 


Applying this test, Dewey found American society lacking not only in its 
achievement, but also in any preparations that could be made to meet the test. 
Since personality is formed through associations with others, the necessary 
requirement for any society that would make the development of the person- 
ality its chief aim is a social, political, and economic arrangement by which 
various personalities can share experiences and meanings and actually par- 
ticipate in the transformation of the society. In his classic work, Dewey stated 
it in the following manner: 


It is a fact that we must look to the activities and achievements of associated life to 
find what the development of power—that is to say, efficiency—means. The error is in 
implying that we must adopt measures of subordination rather than of utilization to 
secure efficiency. The doctrine is rendered adequate when we recognize that social 
efficiency is attained not by negative constraint but by positive use of native indi- 
vidual capacities in occupations having a social meaning.30 


It must be borne in mind that ultimately social efficiency means neither more nor 


less than capacity to share in a give and take of experience. It covers all that makes 
one’s own experience more worthwhile to others.31 


The obstacle to the achievement of such an arrangement in American 
democratic society was located by Dewey in its economic system and identified 
as the profit motive. Time and again in his writings Dewey makes evident his 
disaffection for the business group and its profit ideology.?? For one, the latter 


® Joseph L. Blau, “John Dewey and American Social Thought,” 
LXI (December, 1959) , p. 123. John Dewey’s quotations in this 
Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt, 

“John Dewey, 
PP- 138-139. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 


® Supra, pp. 5-6. This is especially evident in his articles on a separa! i 
S te 1 
schools or a type of vocational training that is divorced from the eae “liberal” parts of 
the curriculum. It was his conviction that this simply served to maintain the economic and 
social division found in American society. Dewey's solicitude about the matter was made very 
apparent in the acrimonious language he used whenever attacking industry's support for 
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creates a division in society between those who rule and those who work and 
thereby prevents a society in which citizens cooperate in meeting their prob- 
lems. Second, a business system saturated so completely by the profit motive 
yields a society where one group of men is exploited by another so that the 
personality development of the exploited is stunted. The following passage is 
an example of the numerous statements made by Dewey in which he expresses 
his views and feelings regarding the influence of the profit motive upon 
American society. 


The intelligence of those who do things becomes hard in the unremitting struggle 
with things; that of those freed from the discipline of occupation becomes luxurious 
and effeminate. Moreover, the majority of human beings still lack economic freedom. 
Their pursuits are fixed by accident and necessity of circumstances; they are not the 
normal expression of their own powers interacting with the needs and resources of 
the environment. Our economic conditions still relegate many men to a servile status. 
As a consequence, the intelligence of those in control of the practical situation is not 
liberal, Instead of playing freely upon the subjugation of the world for human ends, 
it is devoted to the manipulation of other men for ends that are non-human in so far 
as they are exclusive.33 


It can be seen that when Dewey decries America’s economic structure as a 
hindrance to the full development of the individual’s personality, he takes 
into consideration not only the workers, but also the managers who, by virtue 
of their narrow interest in profit as the aim of industry, deny to themselves the 
opportunity to realize their human potential. 

But perhaps the substance of the social problem with which Dewey is con- 
cerned is best seen when it is discussed in the context of the industrial situa- 
tion where it originates. This is brought out in the following passage where, 
just as in the case of the application of efficiency principles to the work of the 
schools, Dewey is found criticizing their use in industrial management. 


Plato defined a slave as one who accepts from another the purposes which control 
his conduct. This condition obtains even where there is no slavery in the legal sense. 
It is found wherever men are engaged in activity which is socially serviceable, but 
whose service they do not understand and have no personal interest in. Much is said 
about scientific management of work. It is a narrow view which restricts the science 
which secures efficiency of operations to movements of the muscles. The chief op- 


vocational training. For example, in the article entitled, “Industrial Education and Democra- 
cy,” written in 1913, he begins one paragraph in the following manner: “Whatever may be 
the views of manufacturers anxious to secure the aid of the state in providing them with a 
somewhat better grade of laborers for them to exploit,...”, p. 871. 

3 Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 160. 
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portunity for science is the discovery of the relations of a man to his work—including 
his relations to others who take part—which will enlist his intelligent interest in what 
he is doing. Efficiency in production often demands division of labor. But it is reduced 
to a mechanical routine unless workers see the technical, intellectual, and social 
relationships involved in what they do, and engage in their work because of the 
motivation furnished by such perceptions. The tendency to reduce such things as 
efficiency of activity and scientific management to purely technical externals is 
evidence of the one-sided stimulation of thought given to those in control of industry 
—those who supply its aims. Because of their lack of all-around and well-balanced 
social interest there is not sufficient stimulus for attention to the human factors and 
relationships in industry.34 


It is quite evident that Dewey perceived the problem of industrial manage- 
ment in entirely different terms from what the managers of industry perceived 
it to be. For one who believes that “the supreme test of all political institu- 
tions and industrial arrangements shall be the contribution they make to the 
all-around growth of every member of society,”35 the most pressing task facing 
industrial management is not at all one of rendering more efficient the me- 
chanical processes of production so that output would bring an increase in 
profit. On the contrary, in a democratic society which treasures the dignity of 
the individual as one of its most priceless values, the problem of industrial 
management is a social one involving the creation of new modes of association 
between workers and managers so that the fuller development of all personali- 
ties concerned is assured. It is for this reason that, as in the case of the applica- 
tion of efficiency measures to the work of the schools, Dewey is dismayed at the 
emphasis being placed upon the quantitative aspect of the scientific method 
in industry. Only if the scientific method is used as a creative experimental 
social instrument for liberalizing human potential does the worker receive the 
opportunity to realize his humanity and the manager to add a new dimension 
of growth to his personality. That scientific management was not cut of this 
cloth was a consequence of the economic and social order in which it was con- 
ceived. As Dewey points out, those in command of this order lacked a “social 
interest,” and the weight of their influence rested heavily upon the back of 
American society. 

When Dewey’s position is considered, the problem faced by him is seen to 
be a complex one. Adhering to a social philosophy which asserts as its basic 
principle the continuing development of the individual personality through 
participation with other personalities in a society shared by them, he per- 
ceived as the basic defect of American Society its economic order which 
divided the society and prevented it from making effective its own ideal of the 


* Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
= Supra, p. 13. See Note 29. 
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value of the human being as an end in itself. The complicating element, of 
course, is that those in control, not prone to yielding their positions of power, 
resist changes in both the economic and social structure. In addition, if knowl- 
edge is power, then the knowledge produced by science is in the possession of 
those already in power and is used to consolidate further their position. The 
problem is one of producing change in the face of such powerful resistance. 
At this point, the revolutionary’s simple answer is to uproot the entire 
traditional social and economic structure. But John Dewey's inclinations 
were not of this kind.3¢ Rather, he decided that it was best to induce change 
by a gradual modification of the social and economic structure. For this task 
he turned to the public school. 


The school cannot immediately escape from the ideals set by prior social conditions. 
But it should contribute through the type of intellectual and emotional disposition 
which it forms to the improvement of these conditions. And just here the true 
conceptions of interest and discipline are full of significance. Persons whose interests 
have been enlarged and intelligence trained by dealing with things and facts in active 
occupations having a purpose (whether in play or work) will be those most likely to 
escape the alternatives of an academic and aloof knowledge and a hard, narrow, and 
merely “practical” practice. To organize education so that natural active tendencies 
shall be fully enlisted in doing something, while seeing to it that the doing requires 
observation, the acquisition of information, and the use of a constructive imagina- 
tion, is what most needs to be done to improve social conditions. ... A reorganization 
of education so that learning takes place in connection with the intelligent carrying 
forward of purposeful activities is a slow work. It can only be accomplished piecemeal, 
a step at a time, But this is not a reason for nominally accepting one educational 
philosophy and accommodating ourselves in practice to another. It is a challenge to 
undertake the task of reorganization courageously and to keep at it persistently.”3T 


In this manner, then, did Dewey come to visualize the role of the school. 
It was to become the means by which American society would be gradually 
liberalized until the full development of each individual personality was a 
possibility. Using the experimental method of science as both form and 
content, the school would produce a society of intelligent, socially conscious, 
and socially responsible citizens who would not fear to reshape old values in 
the light of present problems and future directions. 


In 1928, writing about the Russian Revolution, John Dewey stated: “...I find it more 
instructive to regard it as an experiment whose outcome is quite undetermined, but that is, 
just as an experiment, by all means the most interesting one going on upon our globe— 
though I am quite frank to say that for selfish reasons I prefer seeing it tried in Russia rather 
than in my own country.” John Dewey, “The Great Experiment and the Future,” in Joseph 
Ratner (ed.), Characters and Events, Volume I (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1929) » P. 424. 

% Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 160-161; See also, p. 114 and pp. 304-305. 
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From this perspective of the school as a generator of social reform, it is not 
difficult to understand and appreciate Dewey's concern about the effect that 
the efficiency movement would have upon the American public school. The 
proponents of efficiency who sought to improve the school program by the 
application of their particular techniques blessed their efforts with the name 
of science, and, in one sense, they were correct. By quantifying the results of 
education they were able to measure the achievements of the school and, in 
this way, contribute to the improvement of the school program. But Dewey 
was convinced that emphasis on the quantitative aspect of science could only 
improve the methods of the schools as they were constituted. And since the 
methods as constituted were developed to execute the educational objectives 
ofa social and economic structure which he felt to be a deterrent to the future 
development of American society, Dewey was indeed apprehehsive about the 
final effect of efficiency. 

For one whose social philosophy called for a radical change in the structure 
of American society and who perceived in the intrinsic relationship between 
a society and its schools the origin of social reform, the American educational 
problem of the twentieth century was not simply one of refining educational 
methods but rather one of bringing under critical survey the whole matter of 
the relationship between ends and means in order to modify both. Since this 
placed him in the position of searching for educational ends and means which 
were not fully revealed, John Dewey saw the necessity for creative experi- 
mentation, and it is in this context that he belabored the point that the 
important element of the scientific method was its experimental aspect, not 
the quantitative aspect being emphasized by the efficiency experts. 

To elaborate further, Dewey felt that the scientific method could be a great 
boon to social development because it encourages the testing of new ideas in 
order to analyze and judge their effects. However, reduced to its quantitative 
aspect, the scientific method is rendered incapable of revealing to men the 
many possibilities for development that are open to them. Rather than being 
the chief stimulant to human Progress, science becomes an impediment.%$ 


= A glimpse of Dewey’s view of science and the significant role it could play in human 
development is given in the following passage. 

“Inquiry is a challenge, not a passive conformity; application is a means of growth, not 
of repression. The general adoption of the scientific attitude in human affairs would mean 
nothing less than a revolutionary change in morals, religion, politics and industry. The 
fact that we have limited its use so largely to technical matters is not a 
science, but to the human beings who use it for Private ends and who strive to defeat its 
social application for fear of destructive effects upon their power and profit. A vision of a 
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This constituted the real threat to Dewey’s social philosophy and to his 
concept of the school that grew out of this philosophy. Influenced by an 
incomplete understanding of the true nature of the scientific method, the 
efficiency experts seemed to concentrate their efforts on rendering more 
effective the educational system as it was and to ignore the whole problem of 
what purposes a society and its schools ought to serve and of what educational 
methods these purposes entailed. For this reason Dewey feared that the effect 
of the efficiency movement would be to preserve the nature of the school as it 
was and, in effect, to protect that social and economic structure which he 
hoped to transform by means of the school. In terms of his social philosophy 
and his concept of the school as an agent of social reform, John Dewey, al- 
though conceding the futility of trying to prevent the introduction of effi- 
ciency measures into school management, ultimately was forced to protest 
against them as onerous weights to which the feet of education were being 
chained. 

In light of this background, a final comment is appropriate regarding the 
recent demise of John Dewey at the hands of the critics of public education. 
Reference was made at the beginning of the paper to the accusation that 
under the influence of John Dewey's philosophy, American public education 
has digressed from the pursuit of intellectual development and in so doing is 
gradually bringing into existence a type of mentality that, to use the most 
extreme form of the criticism, has been characterized as diminished and bird- 
like.3° The relevance of this paper to such criticism depends largely upon 
what is meant by a diminished mind. That changes have occurred in educa- 
tion in the modern public school is a fact not easily controverted. But whether 
or not these changes indicate a diminished mind depends chiefly upon the 
kind of philosophic compass being used. It is a commonplace to point out that 
because of the changes wrought in his way of life by science and technology, 
the mind of modern man, in terms of attitudes, beliefs, ideals, and values, 
differs from the mind of Athenian man, medieval man, or Victorian man, and 
this change has no doubt affected the nature of modern education. But a 
change does not necessarily make for any less a mind or for an inferior edu- 
cation. Some may even argue that in terms of emphasizing tolerance of dif- 
ferent beliefs, individual liberties, human equality, and a scientific approach 
to the solution of human problems, the modern mind is superior to any that 
preceded it and that an educational system influenced by such an intellectual 
attitude cannot help but make important contributions to human develop- 
ment. Therefore, if the critics in their attacks upon Dewey and modern 
education bemoan the fact that men’s attitudes, beliefs, ideals, and values 


% Supra, pp. 3-5. 
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have changed and that these changes are affecting the schools in a manner not 
considered desirable, then they are simply rendering a judgment of the 
modern age on the basis of the moral and intellectual standards of another 
historical age. Also, in view of the absence of objective criteria by which 
moral and intellectual excellence can be defined in an absolute sense, the 
charge of mediocrity levied against the modern public school remains a 
subjective one that can only be protested from an opposite, but equally 
subjective position. 

There is, however, a second sense in which the diminished mind type of 
criticism can be understood which, if placed in juxtaposition to Dewey’s 
attack upon efficiency and the reasons for that attack, reveals both a weakness 
and an interesting irony in the nature of the charge levied against him. In 
this second sense, the censure of modern education for its lack of attention to 
intellectual development can be understood as pointing to the tendency of 
modern education to emphasize material well-being, conformity, and personal 
contentedness at the expense of developing an interest in and capacity for 
moral, intellectual, and esthetic development.‘ If this is the complaint, it 
bears a striking resemblance to what disturbed Dewey himself in 1930 as the 
intellectual void into which an industrialized materialistic America was 
falling. 


Our emotional life is quick, excitable, undiscriminating, lacking in individuality 
and in direction by intellectual life. Hence the “externality and superficiality of the 
American soul”; it has no ultimate inner unity and uniqueness—no true personality. 

The marks and signs of this “impersonalization” of the human soul are quantifica- 
tion of life with its attendant disregard of quality; its mechanization and the almost 
universal habit of esteeming technique as an end, not as a means, so that organic and 
intellectual life is also “rationalized”; and, finally standardization, Differences and 
distinctions are ignored and overridden; agreement, similarity, is the ideal. There is 


In this statement Dewey also appears to be referring to a phenomenon that 
might be described as a diminished mind, but this is the extent of his agree- 
ment with his critics. Whereas they place the responsibility for it upon an 


“For example, the current attempt to sell education on the basis that a college degree 
earns so much more money than a high school diploma which, in turn, earns so a more 
money than an elementary school diploma. 


“ John Dewey, Individualism, Old and New, pp. 23-24. 
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educational program that he supposedly fostered, Dewey perceived it as 
emerging from a materialistic social and economic order in which traditional 
intellectual and moral values were no longer meaningful. Whereas his critics 
hope to rescue American society from the abyss of mediocrity by an educa- 
tional reemphasis of these traditional values, Dewey felt that the evolution of 
the diminished mind could be forestalled only if the school became engaged 
in the task of fashioning new values and ways of behavior more pertinent to 
the problems of a new way of life. It was at this point that Dewey fell afoul his 
own keen insight that a school is the product of the social order in which it 
functions, a mishap that in time would earn him censure for causing that 
which he sought to deter. 

In believing that American society could be reformed by manipulating 
schools in a direction different from that in which the society they served 
desired them to advance, John Dewey demonstrated a wondrous faith. It was 
the same faith that asked, “Dare the schools build a new social order?” The 
challenge was a misdirected one. The schools reflect the attitudes and beliefs 
of the community. Very gradually over a period of time, they may tend to 
change these attitudes and beliefs, but they remain only one among many 
variables that induce such changes. Following their faith that schools ought 
to and could build a new social order, progressive educational theorists 
amassed lists of objectives by which future Americans were to be prepared to 
meet future American problems. But throughout the twenties, the thirties, 
and the forties, in spite of their social and economic problems, Americans 
were not prepared to overthrow the sacred values of profit and free enterprise 
and the material prosperity that these promised. An excellent illustration of 
this attitude is given in a story involving Mr. Walter Reuther. In a union 
council meeting conferring on a proposed conference place in Florida, Mr. 
Reuther asked, in opposition to the proposal, “Do we want to live like 
captains of industry?” An old union member, who appeared to be sleeping, 
awakened at this point and immediately answered, “Sure I do. What’s wrong 
with that?”42 Although this story takes place sometime in the late nineteen- 
fifties or early sixties, it summarizes fairly well the essential materialism of 
America in the twentieth century. Hence, in spite of the endeavours by edu- 
cational theorists, led by John Dewey, to rebuild an American industrial 
society dedicated to the development of the human mind and spirit, that 
society continued to be swayed by a desire for the materially good life and to 
undergo the consequences thereof. Dewey's failure was a consequence of a 
social fact which he saw clearly; that who is employed in the schools, what is 


“ Stanley Levey, “The Rhetoric of Walter Reuther,” The Reporter, 28 (March 14, 1963) , 
P- 27. 
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taught there, and how it is taught are questions decided by the human 
products of that very social and economic system he desired to reform. As such, 
the role of the school as an instrument of social reform had to be a weak one, 
if any at all. 

Clearly, then, if a diminished mind reflects an educational attitude which 
emphasizes the desirability of material well-being, personal contentment, 
and conformity in belief and attitude, to place upon the philosophic shoulders 
of John Dewey the responsibility for the existence of this phenomenon in 
American education is to malign him. His attack upon the efficiency move- 
ment bears witness to this. This attack grew out of his keen insight that the 
important role being played by efficiency and measurement in the determina- 
tion of the American school program was but a part of the larger change in 
emphasis in American society from the qualitative aspects of life to its quanti- 
tative aspects. Since the essential ingredient of his social philosophy was a 
concern for the quality of the individual human being, John Dewey protested 
this change in social outlook and looked to public education as a means of 
reversing the trend. Ironically, in mid-twentieth century America the critics 
(with some possible exceptions, such as Dr. Robert Hutchins) have chosen to 
ignore completely American social and economic structure and have seen fit 
to place full responsibility for the emergence of the diminished mind upon 
the shoulders of the one man who prophesied it in the light of a social and 
economic structure he understood so well. As is often the case with prophets, 


John Dewey’s age failed to understand him and ultimately rebuked him for 
perceiving its faults. 
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To what extent is man a prisoner of the doctrines, dogmas, 
and accepted customs of his time? In this one act play, 
Benjamin Franklin is confronted by three inquisitors 
who seek an explanation and justification of his 
“unorthodox” beliefs and teachings. 


PETER A. SODERBERGH 


University of Texas 


B. Franklin: Obitus 


The stage is dark. But for a mahogany table and four plain chairs, it is also 
bare. There is an ominous silence, not unlike that which may have presaged 
Joan of Arc’s final interview. On cue, lights come up slowly on center stage. 
Three men solemnly file to their places behind the table and seat themselves, 
entering from stage right. The middle figure of the black-robed triumvirate 
is obviously the spokesman. The fourth chair, as yet unoccupied, is downstage 
left. The middle member turns toward stage left and speaks. 


Two: Now, sir, if you please. (On this cue an elderly man enters left and, 
with some difficulty, but noticeable dignity, makes his way to the 
empty chair and sits. He wears a plain brown coat, with breeches 
to match, ruffled shirt, pale hose, and brown shoes. His face is 
peacefully worn and wrinkled. Through the rectangular lenses of 
his spectacles he seems to observe without interest. He appears 
exhausted.) 


Two: (Regally) You know, do you not, that you have passed from your 
vale of tears? (The old man nods in assent.) You seem unperturbed. 


FRANKLIN: I distrust not Providence. 


Two: (Caustically ) Remarkable. Not surprising, however. You have been 
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known to believe that the sooner one dies, the sooner comes 
immortality.? Most of those who pass this way are less assured and 
have considerable to say in their own defense. 


(Calmly) Defense? Do I stand accused? If it be so, of what? 


(Annoyed with the old man’s composure) Of religious manipula- 
tion, sir, to suit your own needs; of radical exertions on youth to 
their everlasting spiritual degeneration; of attempting to— 


(The epitome of self-control) To be sure, these are points which 
must be resolved, but let us not liken ourselves to The Inquisition. 
Rather let us indulge in free discussion. 


Let us proceed. We ought not squander Time, for that’s the Stuff 
Life is made of. 


: (Hotly) Life and Time indeed. They and your platitudes are use- 


less here. You are not by the clock now, sir. There is no Time, only 
Eternity; nor are we so gullible as those upon whom you have 
practised heretofore. 


(Ignoring One) Our free discussion, unless conducted in the sincere 
spirit of inquiry after truth, without fondness for dispute, or 
desire for personal victory, is doomed, good friends.‘ 


: How philosophical. But well taken. (He turns to Turer) Read the 


specifications. 


(Coldly) You are charged, sir, with a flagrant disregard for religious 
principles as practised by known denominations. You are charged 
with luring young minds from the pursuit of and obedience to the 
tenets of their Sects by overtly printing and bespeaking Schemes 
foreign to their background; thus weakening the religious base 
essential to Education in the provinces. (They look to the old man, 
awaiting some response. None is forthcoming. He appears to be 
dozing.) 


Sir? Sir! (The old man stirs.) If you would be so kind as to remain 
awake I will have the items repeated. 


(Casually) I heard. 


(Pressing home) Well then? 
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(Facetiously pious) “Who is this that is obscuring counsel by words 
without knowledge?’”’® 


Enough of this senile meandering! (Turns to Two) I suggest we— 


(Unperturbed) As for your initial point, gentlemen, I never 
doubted the existence of the Deity; that he made the world, and 
governed it by his Providence; that the most acceptable service of 
God was the doing good to man; that our souls are immortal; and 
that all crime will be punished, and virtue rewarded, either here 
or hereafter.® 


How interesting. A bit difficult to believe, however. Our records 
reveal a lack of adherence to the dogma of any Sect—an incongrui- 
ty if we are to accept your lofty description of your general faiths. 
The responsibility for your somewhat hasty spiritual defection 
rests with your parents, no doubt. 


(Unruffiled) No doubt it does not. My parents had early given me 
religious impressions, and brought me through my childhood 
piously in the Dissenting way. But I was scarce fifteen when, after 
doubting my turns of several points, as I found them disputed in 
the different books I read, I began to doubt of Revelation itself.” 


(Sensing a kill) You hear that? He doubted Revelation itself! Then 
you admit that you created your own religion from the selfish muck 
of personal aggrandizement? 


I admit not a thing, sir—except that I grew convinced that truth, 
sincerity, and integrity in dealings between man and man were of 
the utmost importance to the felicity of life and—8 


(Pressing) We are to believe then that you were singled out by some 
supernatural source, as was no other but Christ, and advised of a 
secret manner of survival without exposure to religious instruc- 
tion? As Moses was to lead from Egypt, you were chosen to free our 
youth from the tentacles of ritual? 


(More intent now) I will accept your complimentary, if false, 
Biblical analogy, sir. You no doubt realize that I had been re- 
ligiously educated as a Presbyterian and tho’ I seldom attended my 
public worship, I had still an opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly paid for the sup- 
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port of the only Presbyterian minister we had in Philadelphia. 
But his discourses were chiefly either polemic arguments and were 
all to me very dry since not a single moral principle was inculcated 
or enforced, their aim seeming to be rather to make us Presby- 
terians than good citizens.® 


Obviously you so examined other Sects. 
(More relaxed) So I did. 
And? 


I found certain essentials in all religions we had in our country 
and I respected them all, tho’ with different degrees of respect, as 
I found them more or less mix’d with other articles, which, without 
any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, sery’d 
principally to divide us, and make us unfriendly to one another. 


(Needling again) You remarked on the Presbyterian failure to 
make “good citizens.” You would place public service above service 
to God? 


(Parrying) A moral public servant is a servant of God. By practice 
and habit of virtue, free from the dominion of vice; and particular- 
ly by the practice of industry and frugality—whoever attempts this 
aright and is well qualified, cannot fail of pleasing God." 


You would have youth roam the provinces then, to face life and 
the afterlife buttressed only by your Scheme of Virtue and without 
a discipline in His likeness? 


What is Serving God? ’Tis doing Good to Man; no more, nor less.12 
You make light of it, sir, but I say they cannot survive. 


I, as a youth such as they, was sometimes in among strangers, re- 
mote from the eye and advice of my father, without any willful 
gross immorality or injustice, that might have been expected from 
my want of religion.18 


We cannot argue that you seem to be an exception—but can we 
agree that each youth is of the same fiber as yourself? Can we agree 
that by following your Scheme, bereft as it is of formality, each and 
every one young person will save his soul? 
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: No reasonable man could agree to that. 


: (Directly to ONE) So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 


creature, since it enables one to find or make a reason for every- 
thing one has a mind to do.1* 


: (Sputtering) Well, now, I was only suggesting that— 


(Addressing Two) My Scheme, sir, was not wholly without religion 
altho’ there was no mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect.15 No man, to answer you further, can be forc’d to 
save his soul. That he might be a happy, virtuous, useful citizen 
while he saved souls by example was of first concern to me. Such 
example for him would be better set in our schools’ curricula than 
in our Churches. 


We note you had considerable support. One who passed this way 
some time ago made several pointed remarks in your behalf, A Mr. 
B. Vaughn as I recall. (He turns to One) You have it there? (ONE 
nods.) Good, read it then. 


“School and other education constantly proceed upon false prin- 
ciples, and show a clumsy apparatus pointed at a false mark; but 
your apparatus is simple, and the mark a true one... .”16 


(Needling) That must puff you up a bit, sir. As I remember, 
Humility never came easy to you.17 (He leans forward.) But we are 
not here to measure the extent to which you have obeyed the 
Scheme, we are here to determine whether or not you are guilty 
of the charges placed against you. 


: By whom do I stand accused? 


(On his feet) By the scores of self-educated spirits who have passed 
our way; spirits who drift lost in the wake of your manufactured 
ship of soul; spirits who beg, too late, for the salve of formal reli- 
gion to cool the wounds of sin you so blithely ignore. Your human 
“errata,” sir, they are your accusers! 


(Pressing again) Why, sir, this rejection of all that man has held 
sacred, found solace in, and by which he has enjoyed peace these 
many years? What could you hope to gain by assigning God a 
begrudged place in man’s life on Earth, claiming that He is less 
useful than an arbitrary Person and Academic Scheme? Can He be 
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utilized seasonally as a “common garden tool?” Is He to be omitted 
from curricula as so much a hindrance to the production of 
“polished, public-minded orators?”18 Answer these for us and you 
may go your way. I pray you know the answers. 


Once again, I believe in one God, the creator of the universe. “That 
He governs it by His Providence. That He ought to be worshiped. 
But that the most acceptable service rendered to Him is doing 
good to His other children. That this result may be best obtained 
by a simple, practical theory of morality expressed not by sermon 
but by the school. Schools for education should be free of church 
interference, and should be non-sectarian in every respect. These 
schools may be supported by all churches alike, and no church 
should control the schools and pervert them from their original 
purpose. Each sect can well endorse those lessons of morality to 
which I subscribe and you deplore.’”’!9 


Does your Scheme not fall far short of true religious instruction? 


“In the lessons one can draw from history, showing the necessity 
of public religion, the advantage of a religious character, and the 
excellence of the Christian religion above all others; therein will 
education be made serviceable to people; practical, wholesome, 
ideal; suggestive to all in its simplicity and saving power.”20 


(Bitingly) Heresy. 


(Slowly rising; calmly and deliberately) I am an old man, gentle- 
men. Therein lies no excuse for my passive response to your 
passions for, to be sure, myself of fifty years past was no more 
certain to respond differently. I mention my advanced age only to 
remind you that I need not hurry, need not fear, need not quarrel. 
I will, this one last instant, measure for you the past so surely 
forgot. (He moves away from down left and stops with his back to 
the table.) Think upon our provinces, gentlemen. When I was 
born almost any tiny sugar island in the West Indies or steamy 
slave castle on the Guinea Coast was worth more to Britain than 
any of us. Now it has all changed. We exceed four millions. There 
are farms in Ohio, a dozen colleges, three medical schools, and 
weekly newspapers in Pittsburgh and Lexington. “The provinces 
of my youth achieved political independence and are now forming 
a nation on principles our European friends view with both awe 
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and approbation. I tried, in some humble way, to strengthen and 
direct these great movements, provide new answers to changing 
needs, myself develop as did the nation.” (He pauses, walks right to 
his chair, and turns to the table.) Thus were born the theories to 
which you now take issue. Early in my life I became a real doubter 
in many points of religious doctrine, having read widely.” “I was 
not satisfied with a mere exhortation to be good that did not in- 
struct or indicate the means, thus I conceived the means and 
manner of obtaining virtue. If our provinces were to meet what I 
thought to be the challenge of the future, then they would need 
encourage men to think practically; become productive members 
of their communities; expand beyond the confines of our doctrine; 
make useful contributions so as to keep pace with our changing 
place in the world. My theories of practical Virtue were not meant 
to be a rejection of formal religious practice. Frankly, the limited 
scope they attained was a disappointment. Consider them to be 
merely one way of bringing spiritual matters into perspective with 
growing provincial needs.” (He sits, somewhat weary of it all.) 


Two: (Solemnly) Convincing, sir, but unsatisfactory. “The mistakes of 


one generation many times become the calamity of succeeding 
generations. Such as you have made the present generation un- 
happy by the reason of the darkness of their own minds; you and 
others who have gone before them have been a foundation of a 
great deal of misery. As if this were not enough, Posterity is very 
prone to espouse the principles of ancestors and do not give them- 
selves to the trouble to make an impartial examination of them. 
It will prove an occasion of much sorrow. From your kind will 
proceed censures and reproaches, and sometimes separation and 
persecution.”24 


FRANKLIN: (Quietly) It matters little now. 


Two: So it does. (They confer briefly. The old man appears unconcerned. 


Two rises.) We shall shortly return with our judgment. You may 
leave for the moment if you wish. 


FRANKLIN: I shall sit for a while. 


One: To ponder your fate no doubt. 


FRANKLIN: Just to rest. 
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One: How singularly unproductive. 


FRANKLIN: Not so, if a friend is to be believed. 


One: And he said? 


FRANKLIN: He that can take rest is greater than he that can take cities. (The 


Se ORO Eg 


three men file out and the lights dim, leaving the solitary figure as 
the curtain falls.) 
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Mass-testing 1s conspicuously entwined in the functioning 
of the American educational system. It is subject 

to constant criticism from those who see it asa 

detriment to improving the quality of education. 

The authors below suggest that much of this criticism 
may be misplaced and that a more complete 
understanding of the role and function of mass-testing 

is necessary. 
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What Can Mass-Testing Programs Do 
for—and—to the Pursuit of 


Excellence in American Education 


Just as very few people have ever stopped to ask why mass-testing has become 
so widely and firmly established in the United States during a fifty year span 
in which it made much less progress in other countries with advanced edu- 
cational systems, so very few pause today to inquire why the opposition to 
` mass-testing has increased so dramatically in the past decade. Mass-testing, 
like the automobile and the TV set, affects not only the lives of countless 
individuals but also the functioning of our society itself. Not only is it difficult 
to conceive of American education (or of American psychology) without 
mnass-testing tools, but our civil service, selective service, peace corps service, 
and many other facets of our national existence are also inexorably inter- 
twined with mass-testing. It is rare indeed to find such a widely utilized and 
culturally embedded tool under such cruel attack from the very ones who 
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depend upon it. Yet today, the resistance to testing makes far more news than 
the tests themselves. 4 
American mass-testing programs for educational decisions* are, in some 
ways, reminiscent of the “external” examination programs which developed ~ 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century in many European countries, — 
From the Iberian Peninsula to the Empire of the Czars, self-prepared students 
presented themselves for examinations—partly written, partly oral—in order 4 
to qualify for lower degrees and in order to gain admission to universities of q 
their choice wherein they might pursue higher degrees. In other ways, our 
mass-testing programs are reminiscent of the European “divisional” testing — 
programs whereby children were (and still are in many countries) divided 4 
into academic and vocational trainees after a few years of common elementary 
schooling. Nevertheless, although it is well to recognize that our mass-testing, 
programs have their partial parallels in “older and wiser cultures” than o 
own, it is also well to appreciate that in many important ways America 
testing programs are strictly indigenous and quite unparalleled. 

The original statutes of Harvard College (1642) described the preparation” 
requisite for admission to the college and provided for the examination of 
applicants. All colonial colleges required that applicants be examined by the A 
President or by the faculty, with the requirements gradually broadening from 4 
Greek and Latin to arithmetic in the early eighteenth century and, quite a bit ~ 
later, to other subjects as well. The notion of entrance examinations was sO 
thoroughly established in New England that the opening of the first public ~ 
normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1836 included the oral exami- ~ 
nation of the only three applicants by the Massachusetts Board of Education ~ 
itself. Thus, testing has been long and frequently utilized in American educa- — 
tion—a fact which served mass-testing to its decided advantage when it arrived | 
on the scene some fifty years ago. t 

The European “external” examination programs originally represented an i 
effort to democratize higher educational opportunities by talent searches 
among those who had been denied public elementary and secondary educa- ~ 
tion. On the other hand, the European “divisional” examinations represent d 
an attempt to maintain an aristocracy of intellect, particularly in liberal 
studies, even where the popular right to elementary and secondary education — 
has been accepted. Thus, American mass-testing programs appear to be 
unique in that (a) they have reached their greatest development in a society 
already committed to elementary and secondary education for all and, there- 


* Throughout this article the authors are referring primarily to tests of ability and achieve- ~ 
ment. Other types of tests, often administered on a large scale (i.e. personality and vocational 1 
tests) do not fall within the scope of the present article. . 
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fore, in a society in which formal education could presumably be the most 
valid avenue of talent recognition (In many countries tests were—and still 
are—used to accredit the attainments of those unexposed to regular, formal 
education. In the United States, mass-testing is superimposed upon a system 
of universal public education which provides teachers with extensive opportu- 
nities to note the attainments of their pupils.); (b) they are used for “di- 
visional” decisions in a theoretically “open” society in which no terminal 
divisions are held to exist (In many countries the opportunities that test- 
scores give to some and deny to others are paralleled by a more rigid oppor- 
tunity system which also grants privileges to some and denies them to others. 
In the United States, mass-testing as a rewarding and selecting device is super- 
imposed upon an ethos of unlimited opportunity.); and (c) they function in 
a society that permits such great qualitative and curricular differences in its 
educational programs that the tests themselves are usually more descriptive 
of ability than prescriptive of curricular content (In many countries tests are 
administered by central educational authorities as a means of keeping teachers 
and pupils close to a standard, prescribed curriculum. In the United States, 
mass-testing is superimposed upon local curricular control. As a result, mass- 
testing is necessarily more oriented toward curricular communalities and 
general academic abilities rather than toward a standard set of curricular 
specifics.). 

Indeed, each of these aspects of uniqueness has become a major springboard 
for the current attack on mass-testing. Of course, in the typical American 
manner, our testing programs are also larger, more routinized, and more 
repetitive than those of other countries. Nevertheless, our mass-testing 
programs have developed to the point where they not only influence the 
personal destinies of countless individuals, but they may also be a vital factor 
in shaping America’s national characteristics, if not its national destiny. It is 
for these many reasons that our mass-testing programs, which theoretically 
are neutral tools of no greater philosophical involvement than thermometers 
or weather vanes, are currently of considerable concern to all who are in- 
terested in maximizing the potential of American education and American 
society. 

Mass-testing programs may differ from each other in several ways. They may 
be directly under local control with the local school boards responsible for 
their construction (or selection) and administration. They may be only in- 
directly under local control as in the case of state-wide testing programs ad- 
ministered by state education departments (e.g., the New York State Regents 
Examinations). Finally, mass-tests and testing programs may be sponsored by 
groups and organizations which offer certain services (e.g., the College En- 
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trance Examination Board, the American College Testing Service) or certain 
rewards (National Merit Scholarship Corporation, the New York State Re- 
gents Scholarship Examinations) to schools, colleges, or students. Although 
these organizations maintain contacts with schools and colleges—in fact, they 
may even be established and governed by schools and colleges—they are twice A 
removed from local administrative and content control. Some mass-testing 
programs charge no fees, while others may charge from 50¢ to $10.00 per stu- 
dent. Some mass-testing programs claim to serve purely selection functions, ‘ 
while others emphasize diagnostic or guidance functions. Differ as they may 
from each other,? they all have in common their orientation towards large 
numbers of students or candidates—in some instances hundreds of thousands ~ 
on a given day—and, as a result, their well-nigh complete reliance on high 
speed data processing equipment for test scoring. The tests must be so con- 
structed that the replies of the students or candidates appear in a form suitab! 
for machine scoring. Usually, this form is the selection of one answer fro} 
among several options and the indication of this selection by filling in desig- 
nated spaces on carefully calibrated answer sheets. The opposition to mass- 
testing runs the gamut from opposition to its control to opposition to the re- 
sponse behavior that the tests require. y 
Bills and petitions have recently been introduced into various state legis- 
latures, as well as the United States Congress, to prohibit the use of certain 
kinds of tests, particularly with school children. The American Educational 
Research Association and the National Council for Measurement in Educa- 
tion, two test-friendly organizations, have sponsored sessions on the resistance 3 
to testing at their annual meetings. Organizations of teachers and administra- 
tors have adopted resolutions and issued publications criticizing an over-reli- 
ance on tests. Books and statements by educational spokesmen attacking test- 
ing make headlines. Certainly, there must be some reasonable explanation for 
this opposition. 
Has the testing movement perhaps failed to live up to its original promises 
of more objective, more frequent, more widespread, and more thorough evalu- 
ation? Or has it produced harmful and unanticipated side-effects, very much 


? Throughout this paper we most frequently give examples from mass-testing at the upper 
high school levels where national or regional testing agencies are involved. It should be stated — 
that these recurring examples represent the particular experiences of the writers and that 
much more mass-testing is conducted in individual schools and school systems throughout — 
the country at the elementary and early secondary levels without outside agency supervision 
or sponsorship. Unfortunately, most schools utilizing testing programs still do not have the — 
personnel required for score interpretation and student guidance. 

* Note, for example, the controversy raging over the Blacky Test and other instruments 
eet by school Lethe ance New York, are and other states, as well as the prohibi- 

ion governing certain tests and test items in Rhode Island. A “right wing” iti 
mental health testing has been organized in several states. eaae ee. 
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like little understood drugs that are rushed into early use, in that it cripples 
the young while it tranquilizes educators who should know better? Perhaps 
testing needs to be saved from its friends—the professors of educational meas- 
urement and the testing agencies—even more than from its critics. 

On the other hand, it is entirely possible that mass-testing has been made 
the sacrificial lamb for much that displeases various segments of the lay and 
professional public about American education and American life. Mass-test- 
ing may be merely a symptom which indicates quite faithfully various under- 
lying educational and social weaknesses. Those who desire to alleviate the 
distressing symptom may indeed forget about the ailments which it merely 
reflects. (Even those who advocate mass-testing as an instrument for forging 
social and educational changes may be guilty of putting what is necessarily the 
cart before the horse.) Perhaps a look at some of the forms taken by opposition 
to mass-testing will permit an intelligent diagnosis of the case. 


Mass-TESTING PROGRAMS AND CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 


Many critics admit that mass-testing programs serve some useful “discovery” 
and “brokerage” purposes in the always complex and sometimes chaotic 
world of American education. Nevertheless, this does not lead them to con- 
clude that even these purposes are equally well performed for all population 
groups or that these purposes are of equally great importance in maximizing 
the educational potential of all population groups in current American soci- 
ety. The testing instruments utilized in mass-testing programs are, decidedly, 
tests of developed ability and of attained potential. Only to the extent that 
all attainment is necessarily a reflection of potential for attainment are these 
tests indirectly indicative not only of what is manifest but also of what is latent 
in the ability of individuals or groups. This indirect reflection of intellectual 
potential may be an acceptable index of actual potential for those of our chil- 
dren and youth who have been substantially encouraged, or at least permitted, 
to develop in accord with their basic intellectual potential. In such cases—and 
in our society their number, fortunately, is very great—achievement may even 
be the first and most parsimonious indicator available to us of basic potential* 
for intellectual achievement. 

However, when we turn to our culturally and socially disadvantaged chil- 
dren and youth, the situation is far different.> Here, potential is largely unrec- 


* The term “basic potential” is rapidly becoming outmoded as advances in “‘interactionist” 
developmental psychology point to far greater levels of educability, given optimal environ- 
mental conditions. The term “basic potential” is retained in this paper merely as a convenient 
and widely accepted contrast with manifest achievement. 

5 Project Beacon. New York, Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University, 1963. Note 
particularly chapters 1, 2 and 3, as well as their extensive bibliography. 
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ognized, unawakened, and underdeveloped. Here intellectual achievement is 
low regardless of basic potential and, therefore, developed ability and attained 
potential can no longer be considered as good indices of basic intellectual po- 
tential. Here our mass-testing programs cannot claim to unearth the talent 
that the social order has suppressed. Actually, our mass-testing programs are 
geared to recognize talent and potential that are already apparent. They 
largely confirm talent that the school has already recognized, that the family 
has already noted, and to which school, family, and community have already 
contributed much of the facilitative attention currently at their command. 
However, this deficiency is probably not inherent in testing programs as such. 
Whenever we encounter it in mass-testing programs, we must recognize it as 
indicative of a deficiency in the society which sponsors these programs, a defi- 
ciency which can lead one and the same society to search madly for the talents 
that have already been found while ignoring the talents that need careful 
prospecting if they are to be found at all. With proper societal orientation, 
testing programs might be devised that would search for such talents as well. 

Even these programs could not fully recognize the intellectual potential of 
the culturally disadvantaged. If this goal is to be honestly pursued, something 
much more dynamic than a testing program is called for, and even the concept 
of intellectual potential itself must be reformulated. Human resources are not 
merely found and preserved (as are natural resources)—they are created. To 
a still unappreciated degree, intellectual potential can be created and stimu- 
lated, rather than merely unearthed and discovered. The socio-educational 
process does not merely utilize and exercise talent; it also plants and fosters 
talent. Our mass-testing programs are not now used in conjunction with social- 
regenerative efforts, but they could be redesigned for such use were our society 
genuinely inclined to use them for this purpose. 

The school’s primary task in conjunction with the culturally and socially 
disadvantaged is one of development through new methods and materials, 
rather than one of search and identification through currently available geiger 
counters. Verbal abilities must be developed, beginning with the lowest levels 
of labeling. Listening abilities must be liberated and trained. Cognitive styles 
must be changed or balanced in the direction of academic symbols. Encultu- 
ration into a new system of values, motives, and rewards—into a new life style 
—must be accomplished. Far greater and far more technical teaching expertise 
must be attained, and far better gradation and organization of teaching mate- 
rials. Cognitive maps must be extended and neighborhood as well as home 
environments must be guided if not manipulated. Current Mass-testing instru- 


ments can make very little contribution toward any of these developmental 
goals. 
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Currently, mass-testing programs which sample degrees of academic ability 
or achievement provide various sub-cultural groups primarily with two kinds 
of polar information. The first kind of information enables an individual who 
belongs to a culturally disadvantaged group to ascertain, with an appreciable 
degree of validity, whether in spite of cultural deprivation or environmental 
handicap, he has attained the academic achievements expected of his more 
fortunate age-grade peers. On the other hand, a student from such a back- 
ground may become aware through his performance on mass tests of academic 
achievement that his cultural disadvantages have depressed his intellectual 
performance to such a degree that he is now markedly below his more fortu- 
nate age-grade peers. If the individual gains such insight early enough, if he 
does possess relatively high levels of “underdeveloped ability,” and if he is 
highly motivated toward academic achievement, it will not be impossible for 
him or for his teachers to undertake the necessary steps to repair those defi- 
ciencies which the test data have indicated. It has also been demonstrated that 
given proper environmental support, many such individuals will really be 
“over-achievers” with respect to the predictions one would have made based 
on their earlier test results.° However, “over-achievers” are “‘under-predicteds,” 
and many will never get a chance to go to college and become “over-achievers” 
because our current instruments seriously “under-predict for them. 


BRIGHT NONCONFORMERS AND MAss-TESTING PROGRAMS 


That the mass-testing program is a child of the machine age is undeniable. 
There is still a question, however, whether this child of the machine age does 
not itself help spawn mechanical men. What of the mind whose brilliance 
does not run in the groove hewed by multiple choice questions, computor 
technology, formal psychometrics and one, two, or three hour examinations? 
There is a deep-seated humanist protest against the testing movement in gen- 
eral and against mass-testing in particular. This protest begins by suspecting 
that the validity coefficients, the delta indices, the Flanagan r’s, and all of the 
technical armamentarium of the testing trade are no more than the modern 
day counterpart of the “Emperor’s New Clothes” since it is impossible to 
gauge the intellect from ability to perform essentially trivial, uncreative, 
eurekaless, and anti-intellectual stunts. And it ends by implying that testing 
programs, successful as they may be in identifying the more pedestrian varie- 
ties of intellect, completely fall short of the mark when it comes to identifying 


® Clark, Kenneth B. The Most Valuable Hidden Resource. College Board Review, 29:23-26, 
Spring, 1956. 
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the free spirits, the brilliant nonconformers, the untrammeled minds and 
souls.7 

The humanist protest is of great importance, but it has become more and 
more emotional the longer it has been ignored or answered in terms of costs, 
speed, or similar unpoetic factors. This critique of testing has been related to 
protests against the mechanization of modern life, against increasing aliena- 
tion from direct experiences and from primary bonds with our fellow men, 
and against the gray anonymity and lockstep conformity of mass society. It 
seems to be impossible to utilize any kind of summary evaluative statement 
about human beings without creating (indeed, inviting) a body of humanist 
protest, the intensity of which is directly related to the importance of the eval- 
uation. The testing specialist may share some of these protests. However, as a 
practical educator he cannot accept the implication that the testing program 
is part of a conspiracy to subvert man’s finest characteristics. He has lost his 
missionary zeal of the 20's when he was sure that testing would reform educa- 
tion. His arguments now are much less sensational; one might even say that 
they are somewhat uninspiring. He begins his rebuttal by stating that mass- 
testing programs which yield data relevant to school performance sample a 
wide area of intellective behaviors. So-called brightness is only one aspect of 
mental functioning which is assessed in such programs, and brightness alone 
does not guarantee success in school or progress in learning, The kind of psy- 
chological climate which pervades our best schools, colleges, and universities 
is characterized by academic rigor, disciplined thinking, and even obsessive- 
compulsive precision. Nonconformity in the intellectual domain, if it is an- 
chored in the reality of the academic demands of the college, is part of the 
psychodynamic undergirding of creativity; but nonconformity, in and of it- 
self, even when coupled with relatively high degrees of mental abilities, does 
not inevitably lead to successful study even at our most nonconformity- 
accepting colleges. 

And so the debate see-saws back and forth without any immediate prospect 
of concluding. It would seem to be true that there are tests that place a pre- 
mium on untutored brightness. These are less valuable as prognostic instru- 
ments of school standing. They reward brilliance but not studiousness. On the 
other hand, there are instruments which are closely patterned after curricular 
communalities. These reward grindsmanship, but not genius. In terms of their 
content and form, most mass-testing programs come closer to the latter model 
than to the former. They reward memory more than creativity, speed more 
than originality, the collector of objectively verifiable facts more than the ap- 
preciator of subjectively satisfying impressions. In doing so, however, one 


1 Hoffmann, Banesh. The Tyranny of Testing. New York, Crowell-Collier, 1961. 
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must recognize that this is so not only because of the requirements of mass- 
testing, but also because of the current criteria that these tests are constructed 
to predict. If our schools, colleges, and universities were different, our tests 
would be far different too. If, on occasion, tests represent stumbling blocks for 
our schools, it must also be recognized that our schools are not infrequently 
stumbling blocks in the path of better tests. Unstimulating, undemanding, 
uncreative, conformity-producing, crassly instrumental—when we think of 
these negatives we are not at all sure that they are better applied to our tests 
than to our schools. 


Tue EFFECT or Mass-TESTING PROGRAMS UPON SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Although coaching may not hamper the predictive validity of most mass- 
testing instruments, nevertheless, the emphasis on tests which mass-testing 
programs reflect and foster not only encourages coaching, but also erodes and 
demeans the educational program of the school. 

It is “a well suspected fact” that testing programs have considerable influ- 
ence upon instructional programs. Unfortunately, it is a fact concerning which 
there are very little solid data. It is hard to prove that complex results have 
simple origins. It is probably safe to say that testing programs inevitably affect 
both teachers and learners. If the test-behavior sampled by a mass-testing pro- 
gram differs in either quality or quantity from the behavior which is implied 
in the statement of school or curriculum objectives and if the rewards for 
superior test performance are sufficiently great and sure, a considerable num- 
ber of teachers and students will show greater concern for acquiring the kinds 
of behavior measured by the testing program than for achieving the stated 
objectives of the school. Thus, mass-testing programs have the potential for 
motivating teachers and learners to jettison the school’s educational objectives 
and to substitute for them behavioral acquisitions which may well be less 
desirable in terms of the instructional program of the school. 

In addition, testing programs provide data which can be misused in a 
variety of ways. Unwarranted comparisons or contrasts among schools and 
teachers, as well as misinterpretation of the meaning of test data in relation 
to school curricula and instruction, represent some of the major means by 
which testing programs might adversely affect the school. One way to obviate 
the potentially deleterious effects of testing programs upon the school would 
be to institute constant review committees composed of school representatives 
(in the case of college admissions tests, both school and college representatives) 
and test-makers. These committees would seek to revise testing programs con- 
stantly so that they would more adequately sample the degree to which a stu- 
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dent has acquired the kinds of behavior which are implied in the statement 
of the school’s objectives. If the behavior sampled in the testing programs were 
congruent with the behavior implied in the statement of school objectives, 
then the testing programs and the school instructional program would be mu- 
tually reinforcing. At this point, it would still be necessary to educate teachers, 
administrators, and the public at large not to employ test results for compari- 
sons or evaluations for which the tests were not intended. 

Mass-testing—like all standardized testing—is also misused in that its norms 
become goals. This, too, may be a particularly American disease, for a society 
that is prone to confuse consensus with values (if everyone is doing it, it must 
be right—or, at the very least, it must be justifiable) is more prone to confuse 
norms with standards (if the average child begins to learn how to read at age 
6.6, then 6.6 must be the proper age at which a child should begin to learn). 
Test norms should be regarded merely as descriptions of the status quo rather 
than as prescriptions for better education. Just as the lower half of the tested 
universe must be helped to perform up to the current average, so the upper 
half of the tested universe must be helped to ignore the current norms entirely, 
thus pushing the entire distribution toward higher and higher norms. Educa- 
tional norms are rarely, if ever, natural laws. They exist to be exceeded, to be 
bettered, to be outdistanced, rather than to be slavishly followed. Even Project 
Talent,’ the most grandiose mass-testing venture in world history, should not 
be thought of as discovering talent or as indicating positive standards. Like all 
mass-testing, it merely hopes to identify talent that is already recognized and 
then to describe its distribution. 

However, none of the foregoing remarks has fully conveyed the dilemma 
which tests and testing programs pose for the pursuit of excellence in Ameri- 
can education. American education is stunted and warped by the utilitarian 
aims that it is pressed into serving. Testing programs, too, are rarely related 
to education as a process in which information is imparted for the formation 
of values and of personality. However, testing, more so than education, is fo- 
cused on outcomes, on decisions, on evaluations. As a result, testing is more 
dramatic than education, while it is less reflective, less unhurried, less creative. 
Mass-testing does not recognize individual interests, individual tempos, indi- 
vidual styles. It may be yet another example of how mechanisms become 
drives. The twelfth year in school ostensibly hovers under the cloud of testing, 
as do parts of the eleventh and even of the tenth year, but actually all of high 
school hovers under the cloud of acceptance or rejection by colleges which, 
more and more, define social class in the United States. Educators publicly 


° Flanagan, J. C., et al. The Talents of American Youth. Vol. I. Desi w 
ican Youth. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1962. a Rela 
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begrudge the time that is lost to testing. But it is not really the lost time that 
hurts. Rather it is the lost atmosphere and the lost control over the educational 
process, educational purpose, and educational professionalism. Mass-testing is 
not only disliked but is also viewed with alarm by many teachers. It is a brain 
child that has gotten out of hand. From its beginning as a servant or an aid to 
the teacher, it has slowly become an equal, and even a master. It not only 
makes more refined distinctions than does the teacher, but it may even become 
a means of measuring teacher-effectiveness. Obviously the tail is beginning to 
wag the dog! 


‘TESTING PROGRAMS IN RELATION TO HOMOGENEITY OF STUDENT BODIES 


This is a topic which has most frequently been discussed in the context of 
American higher education, since it is at this level, rather than in connection 
with either elementary or secondary education, that mass-testing programs are 
employed for admissions (selection) purposes.® 

A desirable admissions policy permits an institution of higher education to 
indicate clearly and validly which applicants it ought to admit and which it 
ought to reject, without compromising either the academic promise of the 
applicant or the academic standards of the institution. An institution of higher 
education must attempt to clearly identify and define its educational objec- 
tives and clearly delineate the kinds of students in which it desires its objec- 
tives to come to full fruition. After these two processes have been completed 
—completed, to be sure, only for the time being—an institution of higher 
education is in a position to select from among all its applicants the kind of 
student that it ought to admit. Testing programs provide one source of data 
which facilitates this process of selecting college students. 

The choosing of a college by a student and the selection of an applicant by 
a college do not involve simply the matching of the college and the student. 
As Boroff!® writes, such an unexciting matching can result in a “dull, gray, 
compatible marriage” without the desirable and meaningful conflict, polarity, 
and opposition which characterize genuine intellectual stimulation. Boroff 
may be overly concerned, however, since neither the technique, the power, 
nor the philosophy for such matchings, whether inspired or not, seem to be 
in the offing. 

Furthermore, it should be acknowledged that conflict, polarity, and oppo- 


° Nevertheless, it should be mentioned that many secondary (and even elementary schools) 
use mass-testing for selective admission to “academic” courses, to programs for the gifted, to 
“college preparatory” programs, etc. 

» Boroff, David. Campus U.S.A., Portraits of American Colleges in Action. p. XIII, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. 
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sition, if carried too far, may eventuate in chaos. The best interest of both the 
applicants and the institution is served only when the college selects its stu- 
dent body in terms of the interrelationship of the objectives of the college and 
the characteristics of the students. If this kind of procedure is followed, the 
student body which is selected will show similarities in those aspects of be- 
havior which are relevant to the objectives of the institution. Substantial vari- 
ability within individuals as well as among individuals will still remain and 
will combine to produce desirable degrees of heterogeneity within a student 
body, no matter what attempts are made to secure a modicum of homogeneity 
in certain limited areas of academically related behavior. “Intellectual homo- 
geneity” still leaves so many dimensions along which students can and will 
vary (including unmeasured intellectual functions) that there is more need 
to worry about our inability to describe the things that matter than about 
purported “intellectual homogeneity” per se. Testing programs may be able 
to contribute to an institution's success in securing the kind of student body 
that can profit maximally from attending that institution without at the same 
time producing undesirable homogeneity. Naturally, every test has its price— 
in terms of both the false positives that it lets in and the false negatives that 
it keeps out. We are currently most concerned about “false negatives” and 
should determine whether any other rational approach is more likely to mini- 
mize their number than do our best current testing instruments when used in 
conjunction with auxiliary evidence. 

It is quite possible for the total admissions policy of a college (not tests 
alone) and the image prospective students hold of it to result in an undesir- 
ably homogeneous student body. It is also possible to identify certain insti- 
tutions which currently illustrate this danger. For this reason, it is necessary 
for college admissions officers to be constantly alert to this danger and to take 
every precaution that data yielded by college testing programs are not misused. 
The recently published College Characteristics Handbook,2 which gives 
freshman class characteristics for several American colleges and universities, 
may serve to “homogenize” these institutions by attracting to them more stu- 


» There are those, primarily at our larger state-sponsored coll d universiti: hi 
continue to believe that the best method of ar ae onan fos 


™ College Characteristics Handbook, New York, CEEB, 1961. 
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dents like those already there. On the other hand, the Handbook also enables 
colleges to state in what ways they hope their future entering classes will be 
different from the current one and thereby to invite heterogeneity wherever 
it is deemed desirable. However, in either case, test data are only a small part 
of the total institutional characterization reported, although, as is usual, such 
data lend themselves to somewhat sharper presentation. The cure for self- 
homogenizing images and reputations would seem to be the wider dissemina- 
tion of such institutional data, for there may be more to fear from uninformed, 
traditional images than from precise score distributions, actual and desired. 


‘TESTING PROGRAMS IN RELATION TO HOMOGENEITY OF TEACHING STAFFS 


Many larger cities and an increasing number of states already sponsor stand- 
ardized testing or employ the results of such testing at some point in certifying, 
hiring, or promoting public school teachers.18 If the teacher shortage intensi- 
fies in the years ahead—and all signs indicate that it will—it will be necessary 
to entice into the teaching profession (even if only for short terms) individuals 
who do not possess the requisite formal credentials but who reveal acceptable 
levels of ability and proficiency. Since ability to understand and work with 
children, as well as proficiency in Spanish or in English literature, may be at- 
tained by informal means rather than only through college and university 
training, the role of testing programs in attesting to such ability and profi- 
ciency is bound to increase. As a result, we are likely to find even larger pro- 
portions of our public school teachers certified, hired, and promoted on the 
basis of testing programs rather than, as heretofore, on the basis of formal 
course work and pre-service or in-service training. Once again, therefore, tests 
will be in a crucial position to influence the quality and nature of American 
education and, indirectly, the quality of American life. 

Some may be horrified by this prospect of the “test-selected teacher” teach- 
ing the “test-regulated student.” Will our teachers, too, become homogenized 
and teaching-learning even more unstimulating and superficial as a result of 
such developments? There are many forces leading in this direction, but it is 
not quite honest to place the onus for these complex developments upon tests 
and testing. Tests are not responsible for our teacher shortage. Tests are not 
responsible for the unpardonably low status and meager financial reward of 
teaching in the richest nation of the world. Tests are not responsible for Amer- 
ica’s exploitative interest in teachers and in education. Tests are not respon- 


* Note the Proficiency Testing Program announced in the Spring of 1963 by the New York 
State Education Department as well as the MLA foreign language proficiency examinations 
used in Pennsylvania and in several other states. 
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sible for the failure of most school boards and school districts to define care- 
fully the kind of education and the kind of educators they want or to obtain 
the funds that these require. School districts that really want the very best 
teachers will be able to use tests (among other means) to identify such teach- 
ers, while school districts that do not really care will continue to use tests 
(among other means) to legitimize the practices on which they have already 
embarked. 


GOVERNANCE AND CONTROL 


In all of the debate about tests and testing, far too little has been said about 
governance and control. There is far too little effective control of mass-testing 
in America today, not only at the technical levels of scaling, norming, reliabil- 
ity, and validity, but also at the more fundamental levels of educational goals, 
processes, and philosophies. Will testing wait to be pushed into appointing a 
Czar, like the baseball or motion picture industries? Will it wait until legis- 
latures require safety belts as part of the standard equipment, or will it effec- 
tively institute its own quality controls, its own advertising standards, and its 
own fair profit controls? These things should be done, not merely because of 
the opposition to mass-testing (for there has always been opposition to ex- 
clusionary decision-making in our theoretically open society), but also because 
genuine self-control heads off “red-neck” inspired legislative control and is 
also most likely to be salutary. The subject matter committees attached to vari- 
ous tests do not represent such governance or control mechanisms, nor do the 
membership organizations or boards of trustees which stand behind our major 
testing organizations. These are all part of the testing establishment and, 
therefore, are little disposed to ask disturbing questions or to find unexpected 
answers. Certainly, they cannot be considered unbiased or uninvolved in an 
enterprise whose size and strategic strength requires control. Nor can they be 
considered above and beyond the immediate nexus of concern in the same way 
as a Middle States accreditation team visiting College X. 

College X is willing—indeed, eager may be the better word—to expose itself 
to inspection by the regional accreditation organization because this organi- 
zation represents the collective wisdom of the educational community (this is 
not the community of administrative technicians, nor of fund raisers, nor of 
professors of physics, vital though all of these may be to any well functioning 
institution). There is today no similar governance or control of the testing 
movement in general or of any one of its major components by the collective 
wisdom of the educational community (this is not the community of college 
admissions officers, nor the community of psychometricians, nor the commu- 
nity of philosophers of education, vital though all of these may be to any well 
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functioning testing agency). The absence of any such outside control, of any 
outside review of its decisions and values, is the most serious operational abuse 
of which American testing can be accused. It may be that there are really no 
better alternatives than the ones that the test-specialists have adopted, but in 
view of the frightening seriousness of the decisions being rendered on the basis 
of mass-testing, it is manifestly not in the American tradition nor in the best 
interests of the testing movement itself for the testers to set themselves up as 
both judge and jury. 

If testing is to serve a higher purpose, it must be effectively governed by a 
legitimate but independent expression of this purpose. The regional college 
accrediting organizations did not arrive at their criteria overnight. They have 
not remedied all of the sham and bigotedness of American higher education 
to this very day—nor will they ever. They themselves are not always above 
suspicion on grounds of political pressure and social status. Nevertheless, they 
have been a powerful force and, by and large, a force for the good of American 
higher education. The internal struggle to arrive at criteria for the accredita- 
tion of testing agencies (including ETS, CEEB, SRA, Psych. Corp., and all 
others whose tests are widely employed) would itself be an extremely worth- 
while experience for American educational leaders. Would that some testing 
groups might recognize this, interest a foundation in it, and develop such an 
accrediting body without being forced to do so from the outside. We believe 
that this would be the greatest contribution that testing could make today to 
American education. Were this done, it would be a sign that the enfant ter- 
rible had finally grown up, had joined society, and had stopped looking down 
its psychometric nose at the pangs and difficulties of humanity. These pangs 
and difficulties are the crucible of education from which testing cannot long 
maintain an Olympian detachment. 


CONCLUSION 


Mass-testing programs are surrounded by biases, suspicions, claims, and 
counterclaims. Will they help American society pursue excellence more sensi- 
tively, more imaginatively, and more democratically? They may, but it is not 
likely that the impetus for such progress will come from the mass-testing pro- 
grams themselves. Nor does it seem likely that such progress, when and if it 
comes, will be to any great extent dependent upon mass-testing programs. The 
instruments are still too far from predicting the criteria that they recognize 
(not to mention far more subtle criteria) for them to be crucially involved in 
the transformation of American education.1* Their utility is too greatly tied 


“ Fishman, Joshua A. Flies in the Psychometric Ointment. Teachers College Record, 1961, 
62, 595-601. 
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to current educational values, current procedures, current criteria, current — 
social needs, and current societal goals for them to be at the forefront of edu- — 
cational or societal change. They are seemingly objective mechanisms, but as” 
such they exemplify all of the unconscious fortifications of the status quo — 
which objective mechanisms always represent. They are addressed to a world ~ 
of talent which is only one facet of the total repertoire of desirable behavioral — 
talent. Finally, they are addressed to the recognition of intellective talent de- — 
monstrable via current and normal school channels. For these many reasons, — 
those interested in discovering new worlds of talent, whether intellective or _ 
non-intellective, cannot expect much assistance in such pioneering efforts — 
from current mass-testing programs. This is not to say that mass-testing pro- — 
grams could not be planned to assist in the pursuit of broader and deeper ex- 
cellence. This is merely to say that our society has not yet decided to use mass- 
testing programs in this way. 

We are at a period in American education when numerous and strenuous 
efforts are under way to break out of educational molds of the past. One of 
these molds is doubtless the mold of routine testing, and another is a variety 
of educational “one-upmanship” through testing more frequently than the 
next school. Test makers themselves should help to break these molds just as 
in the past they have helped to make them. ‘| 

On the other hand, the greatest improvement in testing, as in other areas of — 
education, cannot come from the testers themselves, no matter how enlight- 
ened they may be. American education must more clearly differentiate means 
and ends. At their best, tests are desirable means toward desirable ends. How- 
ever, for tests to function as such, whether they be mass tests or personalized — 
tests, we must constantly re-evaluate and refine educational ends, goals, pur- 
poses, and criteria. When we do this, we may be able to determine whether — 
tests foster or harm the goals we profess. We may discover, on occasion, that 
tests are highly expensive commodities, that test construction is a highly ex- — 
pensive process, and that test companies are very concerned that their tests be _ 
made to sell in a highly competitive market. The investment of testing firms 
in their tests, in the personnel that construct these tests, in the machines that 
score these tests, in the advertisement of these tests, and in the preparation of © 
guidance materials to teach parents and teachers how to administer and inter- 
pret these tests is considerable. It is, therefore, unrealistic to expect testing — 
firms to be in the forefront of educational thought that might lead to test 
modification. Although certain testing agencies, recognizing that archaic no- 
tions of ability have social consequences that we can ill afford, have made 
modifications from time to time, few have done it sufficiently. Certainly tests 
are no more than tools, and their wise use depends on the user. Fortunate tools — 
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have advanced many societies, and unfortunate tools, or unfortunate fixations 
on specific tools, have contributed to the demise of others. 

Since tests so frequently become the clearest operational standards or cri- 
teria of educational excellence, they must constantly be compared with the 
cultural values and standards that they presume to serve but so often obscure. 
Such comparisons may disclose that the faults in American education cannot 
be properly laid at the door of mass testing but should be squarely attributed 
to the purpose (or to the surrender of purpose) that tests are asked to serve. 
Thus, the mechanization of education that so many now fear is not really 
attributable to tests or to scoring machines but, rather, to the pursuit of the 
standard mind and the standard man which many of our institutions and 
organizations knowingly or unknowingly glorify. We need not scrape and bow 
to mass-testing, but neither should we make it the whipping boy for our se- 
rious educational shortcomings and disappointments. Our country has long 
needed a serious analysis of its educational goals and methods. A Kulturkampf 
over education is very much in order and can only be of benefit to education. 
Those who lead us away from the head-on pursuit of such an analysis into a 
consideration of testing principles and procedures’ are hardly doing us a fa- 
vor. The period of greatest accommodation of American education to testing 
is already behind us. If enough of us care to make it so, the period of greatest 
accommodation of American testing to education is just ahead.1¢ 


1 Hoffman, Banesh. op. cit. 

1 A great many individuals have read this paper in earlier drafts and have helped improve 
it. Their names are listed as an expression of appreciation: Professor H. Beilin (Brooklyn 
College), Dr. Martin Deutsch (Institute for Developmental Studies, New York Medical Col- 
lege) , Dr. Henry Dyer (Education Testing Service) , Professor Banesh Hoffman (Queens Col- 
lege), Mr. S. A. Kendrick (College Entrance Examination Board), Dr. M. Krugman (Board 
of Education, New York City), Dr. E. Leacock (Bank St, College of Education), Dr. H. Webster 
(University of California, Berkeley), and Professor A. J. Tannenbaum (Yeshiva University) . 
However, the responsibility for all opinions and errors contained in this paper remains that 
of the authors alone. 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 


To the Editors: 

In the conclusion of her perspicuous 
article on Programmed Instruction of 
Complex Skills (H.E.R., Fall 1963), 
Lauren Resnick tells us: 


By explicit instruction I mean the 
deliberate modification of the be- 
havior of other human beings. Pro- 
grammed instruction is not interested 
in the teacher as stimulator of in- 
terest, role model or evaluator of 
progress, It is interested in him as in- 
structor, or controller of behavior. 
This means that programmed instruc- 
tion is applicable only where we do 
in fact want to change behavior in a 
given direction. There are cases where 
for political or ethical reasons we do 
not want to. We do not, for example, 
want to train all students to be active 
partisans of a given political or re- 
ligious viewpoint, or make everyone 
like the same kind of literature or 
music. In such cases... ‘exposure’ is 
the most we should attempt (p. 467) . 


And let me put with this an earlier pas- 
sage in her article: 


In the context of behavioral analysis, 
knowledge, skill, and ability can be 
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dealt with only insofar as they can be 
described in terms of performance. 
This description is not a matter of 
listing ‘correlates’ of ability or knowl- 
edge, but of deciding what observable 
behaviors will be accepted as evidence 
of their existence. The behaviorist 
simply eschews the question of 
whether knowledge, for instance, ex- 
ists apart from observable behaviors. 
While, in so doing, he may fail to 
answer to the philosopher's satisfac- 
tion the question, ‘What is knowl- 
edge?’, he very effectively provides 
himself with a set of usable goals for 
instruction (p. 448) . 


I do not here want to discuss the 
pedagogic relevance of these ideas. It is 
hard to disabuse school people of the 
notion that test-passers have necessarily 
learned anything relevant to their own 
further progress or careers; or of ad- 
vantage to the body politic; or indeed 
anything at all that will not vanish in a 
short time. But I want to ask if this kind 
of formulation of teaching does not in- 
volve serious legal difficulties, in terms 
of civil liberties, especially where school- 
ing is compulsory. 

Our Bill of Rights guarantees were 
grounded in a very different epistemo- 


logical theory from operant-condition- 
ing. Roughly, intellect, like conscience, 
was conceived as something “inward,” 
and the aim of teaching was to nurture 
its “growth” by “knowledge.” Even 
more important, behavior was the “ex- 
ternal” effect of “initiative,” the self- 
moving of the “soul;” therefore the stu- 
dent was or became “responsible,” etc. 
(In my opinion, the inner-outer meta- 
phor of this analysis is quite useless; but 
the aristotelian emphasis on the self- 
moving soul is solid gold.) 

Now in this theory, compulsory 
schooling was originally justified, e.g. 
by Jefferson, as necessary to bring chil- 
dren to the point of self-government, 
of exercising citizenly, as well as animal 
and social, initiative. Democracy re- 
quired an educated electorate. Later, to 
this was added the justification that 
only by compulsory education could the 
poor get an equal democratic opportu- 
nity with the rich; poor parents were 
likely to put their children to work too 
early. Accordingly, any course of the 
curriculum or detail of method was 
justified by showing that it nurtured the 
growth of the inward intellect, encour- 
aged initiative, and fitted the young to 
take a free part in political society. 
School teaching was not “training,” 
though parents were allowed to train 
and the masters of apprentices were al- 
lowed to train, School subjects, thus, 
contained values ideal in themselves, as 
good, true, or beautiful, which were free 
by definition; or they strengthened the 
“logical faculty,” which the young citi- 
zen would then apply to all kinds of 
matters; or they gave him orientation 
in space and time—e.g. especially His- 
tory was prized, because its horrible and 
noble examples inspired youth to pre- 
serve freedom. Compulsory instruction 
in the mechanical arts, to the degree 
that they were merely utilitarian, could 
not so easily be justified in these “in- 
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ward” ways—it tended to seem like ap- 
prentice-training at the public expense 
—but in an expanding economy with 
high social mobility, and where there 
was considerable self-employment and 
much new enterprise—there was no oc- 
casion to cavil. Anyway, few adolescents 
went to school, and children never had 
many rights though plenty of privileges. 

Dr. Resnick’s system, of course, ex- 
plicitly excludes all notions of “inward” 
meaning. And she is also unhappy 
about the sneaking in of any factor of 
initiative—e.g. in discussing Shaping, 
she sharply disagrees with those experi- 
menters who wait for the organism to 
make a small move in the right direc- 
tion, to reinforce it; “programmed in- 
struction,” she says, “cannot afford to 
proceed in this way.” (She does not 
make it clear how to get the beast to 
move ab extra.) Also, no particular sub- 
ject of learning is chosen because of par- 
ticular stimulation or appeal to the pow- 
ers, liberation, or needs of the learner; 
as she says, Operant-conditioning theo- 
ry is essentially “‘contentless;”...In sum, 
on this view, compulsory schooling, so 
far as it is programmed, is identical, 
with compulsory training, to the goals 
of the controllers of behavior, and such 
goals are set by the “we want” of the 
first paragraph cited. I am curious, then, 
to hear from Dr. Resnick the constitu- 
tional justification for compulsory 
schooling in terms of the “we want” and 
“we do not want” of that paragraph. It 
is the point of her article, let us remem- 
ber, that behavior-control is not to be 
restricted to rote and drill subjects, but 
is to be extended to the higher branches, 
understanding, criticism, problem-solv- 
ing, except where “we do not want to.” 

Needless to say, curriculum, methods, 
and the school-system itself have always 
been determined by social goals and 
National Goals, and the need to baby- 
sit and police the young. But it is one 
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thing to believe (or pretend) that these 
educate the children, and quite another 
thing to say that they are behavior- 
controllers. 

Our author's indifference to this kind 
of consideration appears strongly in her 
otherwise excellent analysis of the “Dis- 
covery Method” as contrasted with step- 
by-step programmed instruction. One 
advantage claimed for the Discovery 
Method . . . is that the leap over the gap 
is itself exciting and reinforcing, provid- 
ing stronger motivation; Dr. Resnick 
agrees that this might be true for bright 
students, though culturally-deprived, 
poorly achieving youngsters get more 
satisfaction from steady success, without 
risk of new failure. A second advantage 
is that the trial and error in the Dis- 
covery process fits the student for the 
kind of learning that he will have to do 
outside the controlled classroom; here 
Dr. Resnick doubts that the student 
learns from his errors unless he is train- 
ed in what to ask about them, that is, to 
notice them.... Finally, it is claimed, 

the quality of what is learned by Dis- 
covery—the synoptic, the law, the solu- 
tion—is superior; this, says Dr. Resnick, 
is because programmed instruction has 
so far concentrated almost exclusively 
on teaching concepts and information. 

What is astonishing in this thoughtful 
analysis, however, is that she entirely 
omits the salient virtue that most teach- 
ers, classical or progressive, have always 
hoped for in letting the student discover 
for himself; namely, the development of 
his confidence that he can, that he is 
adequate to the nature of things, can 
proceed on his own, and ultimately 
strike out on an unknown path and 
assign his own tasks to himself. The 
classical maxim of teaching is to bring 
the student to where he casts off the 
teacher. Dewey's model for curriculum 
and method was any study so pursued 
that it ends up with the student want- 
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ing to find out something further. But 
apparently Dr. Resnick cannot conceive 
of this virtue because it is contradictory ~ 
to the essence of controlled behavior 
toward a predetermined goal. From her — 
point of view, it is not instruction at all. 
In terms of social theory, it posits an — 
open society of independent citizens. — 
It posits also a far more open intellec- — 
tual future than the complex-skill that 
programming seems to envisage. Is it 
the case that so much is known—so defi- l 
nitely—that we can so tightly program _ 
methods and even fundamental ideas, — 
not to speak of the kind of knowledge _ 
that will be out-of-date before the class ~ 
graduates? 
This is a fundamental issue. Intel- 
lectually, humanly, and politically, our 
present universal high-schooling and 
vastly increasing college-going are a dis- 
aster. Think of it! a youngster is com- — 
pelled for twelve continuous years—if 
middle-class, for sixteen years—to work — 
on assigned lessons, during a lively pe- | 
riod of life when one hopes he might” 
invent enterprises of his own. Because” 
of the school-work, he cannot follow his — 
nose in reading and browsing in the ~ 
library, or concentrate on a hobby that — 
fires him, or get a job, or carry on a 
responsible love-affair, or travel, or be- 
come involved in political action. The — 
school system as a whole, with its in- — 
creasingly interlocking curricula, strict- 
er grading, incredible amounts of test- — 
ing, is already a vast machine to shape — 
acceptable responses. Programmed in- 
struction closes the windows a little” 
tighter; it rigidifies the present depart- 
mentalization and dogma; and worse, it | 
tends to nullify the one lively virtue 
that the schools do have, that they are ` 
communities of youth, and of youth 
and adults. Dr. Resnick can assert that 
there are areas where “we do not want” 
to control behavior—political, religio 
aesthetic, perhaps social; but the case is” 


that for sixteen years it is precisely 
docility to training and boredom that is 
heavily rewarded with approval, legiti- 
macy, and money; whereas spontaneous 
initiation is punished by interruption, 
by being considered irrelevant, by 
anxiety of failing in the “important” 
work, and even by humiliation and jail. 
Yet somehow, after this hectic course 
of conditioning, young men and women 
are supposed, on commencement, sud- 
denly to exercise initiative in the most 
extreme matters; to find jobs for them- 
selves in a competitive market, to make 
long career plans on their own, to un- 
dertake original artistic and scientific 
projects, to marry and become parents, 
to vote for public officers. Their be- 
havior has been shaped only too well: 
inevitably most of them will go on with 
the pattern of assigned lessons, as Or- 
ganization men or on the assembly-line; 
they will vote Democratic-Republican 
and buy right brands. The unshaped 
response to the kind of literature or 
music they “like” portends that their 
esthetic judgment will be a frill, with- 
out meaning for their characters, valu- 
ation, recreation, or how they are in the 
world. Frankly, as a man of letters, I 
would even prefer it programmed, as in 
Russia. 

That is, even if behavioral analysis 
and programmed instruction were the 
adequate analysis of learning and 
method of teaching, it would still be 
questionable, for over-riding political 
reasons, whether they are generally ap- 
propriate for the education of free 
citizens. 

To be candid, I think operant-con- 
ditioning is vastly over-rated. It teaches 
us the not newsy proposition that if an 
animal is deprived of its natural en- 
vironment and society, sensorily de- 
prived, made mildly anxious, and re- 
stricted to the narrowest possible spon- 
taneous motion, it will emotionally 
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identify with its oppressor and respond 
—with low-grade grace, energy, and 
intelligence—in the only way allowed. 
The poor beast must do something, just 
to live on a little. There is no doubt 
that a beagle can be trained to walk on 
its hind legs and balance a ball on the 
tip of its nose; but the dog shows much 
more intelligence, force, and speedy 
feed-back when chasing a rabbit in the 
field. It is an odd way of increasing the 
efficiency of learning by nullifying a 
priori most of an animal's powers to 
learn and taking it out of its best field. 
For purposes of pure research, of 
course, the higher investigations asked 
for by Dr. Resnick should be pursued 
as long as her enthusiasm lasts, since 
any definite hypothesis that is believed 
in is likely to yield useful by-products 
which can then be reinterpreted. But I 
am puzzled at what widespread social 
applications she has in mind, that war- 
rant a lot of expense in brains and 
machinery. She seems to agree that 
bright children do not learn most effi- 
ciently by these extrinsic methods; and 
for the average, the picture looks as 
follows: the average employment in a 
highly automated technology probably 
requires a few weeks training on the job 
and no schooling at all; and on the 
other hand, the increased employment 
in human services, community activity, 
and humane leisure that we hopefully 
look toward, requires a kind of educa- 
tion and habit entirely different from 
programmed instruction. I am more im- 
pressed by the possible psychothera- 
peutic use for the remedial instruction 
of kids who have developed severe 
blocks to learning and are far behind, 
and this is perhaps the area of Dr. Res- 
nick’s deep concern. 
PAUL GOODMAN 
Institute for Policy Studies 
Washington, D. G. 
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Gentlemen: 

In a recent effort to justify Operant 
Conditioning Theory (henceforth OCT) 
as the scientific framework in which 
educational processes are to be most 
profitably studied (‘Programmed In- 
struction and the Teaching of Complex 
Intellectual Skills,’ H.E.R., Fall 1963), 
Lauren Resnick suggests that the pro- 
priety of OCT owes to the “precision” 
which it offers in the analysis of behav- 
iors. “Precision,” prerequisite to the 
control or shaping of responses, depends 
upon the the accurate description of 
both stimuli and corresponding re- 
sponses. The substantive claim in Mrs. 
Resnick’s article is that one complex be- 
havior, grammatical learning, does, in 
fact, submit to a “precise” behavioral 
analysis. What is not clear to me is how 
the notion of “precision,” as it is em- 
ployed by Mrs. Resnick in her prelimi- 
nary analysis of grammatical learning, 
contributes any data relevant to con- 
trolling behaviors. And unless control 
does profit by “precision,” is not this 
concept meaningless as an aspect of 
educational theory? 

It is Mrs. Resnick’s contention that 
“syntactic patterns or grammatical 
frames, as well as individual words, can 
be treated as discriminative stimuli 
controlling responses.” “Thus,” she says, 
“the person who says ‘water boils at 212 
F,’ is responding under the control of a 
syntactic pattern....” Consequently, 
“operant theory can handle the learn- 
ing and use of grammatical patterns 
rather easily, once the patterns have 
been identified and described.” Since 
such a discriminative stimulus as a syn- 
tactic pattern can be interpreted either 
as an event in the environment or as a 
more obscure internal happening, Mrs. 
Resnick correctly acknowledges the ne- 
cessity for choice, Recognizing the im- 
possibility of the former position (since 
there is no set of physical properties in 
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the speech event which uniquely char- 
acterize the presence of a syntactic pat- 
tern), Mrs. Resnick accepts the latter, 
but fails to investigate those implica- 
tions of the latter position which render 
it as implausible as the former. 

That a syntactic pattern and opera- 
tions performed on this pattern can be 
thought of as simulating processes 
which go on inside the organism is per- 
fectly reasonable although there is as 
yet no supporting physiological evi- 
dence. But the unqualified acceptance 
of this view by OCT is a confession of 
theoretical bankruptcy. Since it is im- 
possible to determine the stimulus, i.e.” 
the syntactic pattern, until after the re“ 
sponse has been made, it is nonsense to 
speak of predicting or shaping responses 
even though the stimulus can be identi- 
fied, presumably by linguists, with a ` 
great deal of “precision.” Simply stated, 
if, as a discriminative stimulus, the syn- 
tactic pattern is necessarily covert, then 
“shaping” or “control” is impossible 
and the notion of “precision,” “the 
promise for education,” is of no use 
at all. 

Seeking to avoid this dilemma, Mrs. 
Resnick has recourse to the concept of 
“chaining,” “an accepted concept with- 
in operant theory, which assumes that 
many apparently unitary acts begin as 
chains of separate responses.” “Similar- 
ly, it proposes that covert responses may 
have begun as overt and observable 
ones, which, with practice, became 
speeded up and internalized.” Such a 
hypothesis about language learning sug- 
gests a serious misunderstanding of 
transformational grammar. The syntac- 
tic patterns to which Mrs. Resnick at- 
tributes so much substance are, in a 
generative linguistic description, theo- 
retical constructs issuing from hypothe- 
ses about any human being’s capacity 
to formulate and understand an infinite 
set of utterances (verbal behaviors). AS 


such, syntactic patterns are nothing 
more and nothing less than abstract 
representations of idealized physical 
events. Furthermore, they are estab- 
lished through rules of derivation which 
themselves conform to a set of con- 
straints imposed upon the form that a 
grammar explicating verbal competence 
might take. The rules of derivation in 
a transformational grammar make no 
claim whatsoever about the processes 
through which they are actually learned. 
The most cursory examination of some 
of these rules immediately suggests the 
impossibility of the behavioral chain 
theory. For instance, underlying the 
string of morphemes which is realized 
as “John has been eating a banana” is a 
well-motivated state of the derivation 
which, as a string of morphemes, has 
the form “John (singular) have en be 
ing eat a banana.” By a later rule of 
derivation, the items singular, en, and 
ing are moved one frame to the right 
giving the string “John have singular 
be en eating a banana.” Surely no child 
is ever heard to utter these strings before 
uttering “John has been eating a ba- 
nana” any more than a child will first 
say “John can eat a banana,” then “can 
John eat a banana,” and finally “can’t 
John eat a banana” as Mrs. Resnick 
would have us believe. If underlying 
strings of morphemes are never uttered, 
i.e., never serve as overt discriminative 
stimuli for more complex sentences, 
then the theory of chaining is vacuous, 
offering no more than the naive behav- 
iorism discussed earlier. 

The problems arising from Mrs. Res- 
nick’s analysis greatly increase under 
the consideration even of the simple ex- 
ample which Mrs. Resnick supplies. She 
says, “ ‘boils at’ and ‘boiling point of 
may function as SD’s for one another” 
since the syntactic patterns are mutu- 
ally substitutable. Any speaker of Eng- 
lish, however, knows intuitively that 
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“freezes at” and “freezing point of” ex- 
emplify the same syntactic patterning as 
“boils at” and “boiling point of” respec- 
tively. This being the case, one is led to 
seek an explanation for the fact that 
despite syntactic equivalence “boils at” 
does not serve as the SP for “freezes at” 
or “freezing point of.” (That “boils at” 
might, under certain conditions, for in- 
stance the present discourse, serve as the 
SP for “freezing point of” is of no inter- 
est since “boils at” could reasonably 
serve as the SP for any utterance at all.) 
It might be argued that phonemic shape 
is also a discriminative stimulus. Thus 
“boils at” and “freezes at” are not sub- 
stitutable since the phonemic shape of 
the morpheme “boil” differs from that 
of “freeze.” Any pair of synonyms, e.g. 
“stare at” and “gaze at” which ought to 
be mutually substitutable, but which 
could not be under this analysis, indi- 
cate that inclusion of phonemic shape 
as a discriminative stimulus is an inade- 
quate solution, Since Mrs. Resnick’s ex- 
planation of substitution in terms of 
syntactic patterning fails to account for 
the lack of stimulus reciprocation be- 
tween “boils at” and “freezes at” there 
is recourse only to a notion of substitu- 
tion on the basis of some sort of seman- 
tic patterning. But this raises more 
problems than it solves since now not 
only a syntactic pattern acts as a stimu- 
lus, but a particular meaning does as 
well. But this necessary conclusion 
marks the last stages of the retreat of 
OCT back into the mentalism it seeks 
to avoid. For the term “discriminative 
stimulus” one can reasonably substitute 
the term “idea” or “volition” since, with 
respect to objectivity and explanatory 
power, all three concepts are equivalent. 

Mrs. Resnick has attempted to meet 
some of the criticisms of OCT as a use- 
ful framework in which to investigate 
any but the most trivial behaviors. With 
respect to the study of grammatical 
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learning, her efforts fail on every count 
for the reasons discussed above and 
many others whose analysis would re- 
quire a more detailed discussion. With 
respect to education, it seems to me that 
any contribution of OCT to a system- 
atic theory of instruction depends on the 
extent to which the operation of “con- 
trol” or “shaping” is well-defined with 
respect to non-trivial behaviors, like 
grammatical learning. If we can be 
“precise” in our isolation of discrimina- 
tive stimuli and still fail to determine 
those factors upon which the shaping of 
responses is contingent, not only is 
“precision” a useless concept, but OCT 
cannot justifiably claim status as the sci- 
entific basis of an educational theory. 


PETER $. ROSENBAUM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


To the Editors: 

I have been invited to comment on Dr. 
Resnick’s article (H.E.R., Fall 1963), 
presumably because we at the Labora- 
tories are engaged in the practical mat- 
ter of producing programmed instruc- 
tional material for use in the school sys- 
tems of the country. 

From our point of view, Dr. Resnick’s 
article is an interesting, erudite, and 
scholarly piece of work. It will, I am 
sure, provoke some sort of angry re- 
sponse from several “humanists” who 
will quickly point out that “people 
aren’t pigeons.” This remark has always 
seemed to me to have the same rele- 
vance to programmed instruction as a 
remark made to a physicist working on 
the problem of space travel who is ad- 
dressed with the comment that Newton’s 
work on gravity was, after all, rather 
meaningless since people were not like 
Newton's “fabled” apple. 

The answer to such polemics, it seems 
to me, does not lie in an equally polem- 
ical rejoinder, but rather in the acid 
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test of any educational innovation, t 
use of the materials in actual classroo} 
conditions. Recently, a survey was pub- 
lished by the United States Gov 
ment Printing Office: “The Use of 
grammed Instruction in U. S. Schools.” 
This survey was carried out by the 
ter for Programed Instruction, under 
contract from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Over 2,000 school superintendents 
replied to the questionnaires sent dur 
ing the survey, and much valuable in- 
formation is presented. 

One of the most interesting findings 
of the report was the reaction of school 
systems which were using programmed 
materials. The administrators were 
asked to evaluate reaction in their own 
systems on a scale with the following 
five categories: enthusiastic, favorable, 
neutral, opposed, and strongly opposed. 
They were asked about the reactions of 
teachers, administrators, boards of edu- 
cation, students and parents. Here is @ 
brief summary of the results: (there 
were some answers omitted so the per- 
centages do not add to 100). In the case 
of the teachers, 22% were “enthusias- 
tic,” 55% were “favorable,” 15% were 
“neutral,” 5% were “opposed,” and less 
than 1% were “strongly opposed.” 

In the case of the administration, ap- 
proximately 30% were “enthusiastic” 
53% “favorable,” only 1% “opposed” 
and none “strongly opposed.” For 
boards of education, 12% were “enthu- 
siastic,” 45% “favorable,” 19% “neu- 
tral,” 1% “opposed,” and none “strong- 
ly opposed.” 

In the case of the students, 24% 
“enthusiastic,” 48% “favorable,” 11% 
“neutral,” 5% “opposed,” and only onè 
group of students reported as “strongly 
opposed.” (The similarity of the pat 
terns of the responses between students 
and teachers is interesting. In the case” 
of teachers, 77% were favorable, and 
less than 6% opposed; while for the stu- 


dents 72% were favorable and less than 
6% opposed.) 

Many of the school systems polled 
felt they could not speak with confi- 
dence concerning the parents’ reaction. 
Of those systems that did respond, opin- 
ions of parents were: 12% “enthusias- 
tic,” 37% “favorable,” 23% “neutral,” 
less than 3% “opposed,” and none 
“strongly opposed.” 

This general highly favorable re- 
sponse certainly must be tempered by 
the knowledge that it is quite likely that 
the “Hawthorne” effect is operating. 
With this caveat and the other neces- 
sary cautions kept firmly in mind, it is 
still a highly encouraging report. (Inci- 
dentally, this is only a summary of a 
very small portion of the valuable in- 
formation in the survey, and anyone 
interested in programmed instruction 
should obtain a copy.) 

Dr. Resnick made one point which I 
thought was particularly important for 
those of us who are actively engaged in 
the production of programmed instruc- 
tional materials for use in the school 
systems. She noted: 


“As we saw in the case of reading, 
behavioral analysis can rarely be ac- 
complished by the psychologist alone 
—unless he is also very knowledge- 
able in the subject-matter being 
taught. On the other hand, few schol- 
ars are used to dealing with their spe- 
cialties in behavioral terms. They 
tend to treat their materials as a 
‘body of knowledge’ and not as a com- 
plex set of responses to definable stim- 
uli, Thus it is unlikely that analysis 
for instructional purposes can be left 
up to the content specialist alone. 
What is needed, instead, is some form 
of cooperation between psychologist 
and content specialist. Whether one 
‘trains’ the other in his specialty or 
the two work collaboratively is a mat- 
ter to be worked out, perhaps differ- 
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ently in every case. But programmed 

instruction will make no major prac- 

tical contribution to education with- 
out such cooperation in some form” 

(P- 458). 

We would agree wholeheartedly, and 
at the present time we have over fifty 
college professors, classroom teachers, 
research specialists, and educational 
psychologists, all working together on 
the production of programmed materi- 
als which range from basic courses in 
elementary school subjects to college 
level material. On the basis of the inter- 
action among the college professors, 
educators, psychologists, etc, we have 
found it increasingly necessary to leave 
the “operant conditioning” model and 
to utilize a “perceptual model.” ... We 
have found that we are leaning more 
and more heavily on a model which was 
adumbrated by Gibson and Gibson ap- 
proximately ten years ago. In their ar- 
ticle, “Perceptual Learning: Differenti- 
ation or Enrichment” (Psychological 
Review, Jan., 1955, p. 32), the Gibsons 
set forth a model which they refer to as 
“specificity theory.” Space precludes a 
discussion of this model at this time, but 
the interested reader will certainly find 
it well worth his while to consult the 
original article and also the discussion 
of this article by Postman (‘Association 
Theory and Perceptual Learning,” Psy- 
chol. Rev., Nov. 1955, p. 438) and the 
Gibsons’ reply (“What Is Learned in 
Perceptual Learning . . . ,” ibid., P- 448). 

Programmed instruction is not a 
“fixed” method of instruction, but 
rather, has already seen large changes in 
approach in its relatively short history. 
Nevertheless, the essential elements of 
self-pacing, knowledge of results, and 
the freeing of the teacher for individ- 
ualized interaction with the student re- 
main basic tenets. Thus, programmed 
instruction, along with other educa- 
tional changes such as the ungraded 
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school, and flexible scheduling, bid fair 
to break the lock-step and allow for a 
kind of individualized instruction which 
has never been possible in the past. 


ALLEN CALVIN 
Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Palo Alto, California 


To the Editors: 

In his article “Socratic Teaching?” 
(H.E.R., Winter 1963), Professor James 
Jordan attempts to show that program- 
med instruction does not involve the 
Socratic method. In the course of his 
argument, he seeks to explain what the 
method's principles are. He manages to 
exhibit enough about the method to in- 
dicate that it is not a part of programed 
instruction, but he does not bring the 
method to view in a very clear fashion. 
He states that the Socratic method is 


...a method of inquiry in which one 
seeks to determine what the true 
natures of things are. The object of 
the inquiry is a definition that cap- 
tures the very essence of a thing. Defi- 
nitions are tested by mentally seeking 
their consequences for different cases. 
In the inquiry, clear instances of the 
thing being inquired after are pre- 
sumably recognizable by everyone. 
The experience of every rational 
adult supplies sufficient data for the 
inquiry. 

The inquiry is about how to organ- 
ize the data common to adult experi- 
ence. The first principle of the 
method is to begin with a trial defi- 
nition and to test the definition 
against the combined wits of those 
engaged in the discussion. The proce- 
dure is necessarily unstructured be- 
cause the direction of the inquiry de- 
pends entirely on the trial definition. 
Neither the appropriate questions 
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nor the appropriate answers are ap- 
parent at the beginning of the in- 
quiry, and what will be appropriate 
depends upon the initial formulation 
by the person who is presumably in 
the role of the student (p. 102). 


The quoted passages, although quite 
relevant to the Socratic method, are too 
general to provide a description of its 
unique principles, for such principles 
apply to other methods as well. One 
could apply them verbatim in a discus- 
sion of the method of inquiry which 
Aristotle offers (Posterior Analytics, Bk. 
Il). For Aristotle, inquiry aims to ob- 
tain essential definitions; it, too, begins 
with definitions which must be tested 
by applying them to different relevant 
cases, and it proceeds from the given 
experiences of the inquirer or inquirers. 
Moreover, with a few adjustments in 
wording, one could use the quoted pas- 
sages in talking about Dewey's theory 
of inquiry. 

Accordingly, Professor Jordan seems 
not to be discussing the Socratic method 
in particular but to be examining it as 
a model of a general kind of method of 
inquiry. Thereby, he shows that pro- 
gramed instruction excludes not only 
the Socratic method but also any other 
method which falls under this general 
kind, e.g., Aristotle’s and Dewey's. The 
pinch is that he avows to clarify what 
the Socratic method in particular is. 
What Professor Jordan might have done 
to aid his cause was to present the 
quoted passages as consequences of the 
basic terms and propositions of inquiry 
which Socrates discusses. One place to 
look to find these terms and proposi- 
tions is The Republic (Steph. 509D- 
511E, 521B-541B). 

ROBERT D. HESLEP 
Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, Pa. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SOCIOLOGISTS TO EDUCATION 


To the Editors: 

My article on “The Responsibility of 
the Sociologist to Education” (H.E.R., 
Summer 1963) has elicited a number of 
interesting comments, some of which 
are not based on ineffectual reading. 

Mr. Sgan (To the Editors, H.E.R., 
Fall 1963), for example, suggests that 
“...one’s duty is not nearly as im- 
portant as one’s ability in the making 
of normative recommendations.” True: 
If someone makes normative recommen- 
dations, I shall be primarily concerned 
about his ability—but then, at that 
time, the recommendations will already 
have been made. The question is: Why? 
Mr. Sgan suggests that the imperative 
“is to be found in his knowledge, 
not in his duty,” thereby ending his 
argument at the point at which mine 
began. For knowledge carries no im- 
perative; he who possesses knowledge is 
not thereby obliged to do anything, nor 
even to say anything. Knowledge is 
knowledge and that’s that. It may con- 
tain a potential for action, but unless 
some duty is felt to actualize that po- 
tential (or, rather, one of its many 
potentials), it remains only potential, 
undirected and unreleased. 

My article suggested that sense of 
duty might be found in the existential 
commitment to the union of thought 
and action which is necessary to “au- 
thentic living,” or (to be less esoteric), 
to “Becoming.” The major burden of 
my article was that this commitment is 
consistent with the sociologist’s inter- 
actional theories of man and society; 
the unstated implication was that more 
than a few sociologists—especially of 
the new generation—subscribe both to 
existential philosophies and to inter- 
actional sociology, but do not recognize 
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that such a union generates an impera- 
tive to act on knowledge. 

Mr. Kelly (To the Editors, H.E.R., 
Fall 1963) is perfectly right in suggest- 
ing the article will persuade few to ac- 
cept either interactional theory (which, 
by the way, does not demand action) or 
the existential conception of responsi- 
bility. It did not seek to; it sought only 
to demonstrate that those who already 
accept such ideas also implicitly accept 
a duty to act; i.e., that for some sociolo- 
gists, the lacuna between empirical and 
normative pursuits is bridged. 

Mr. Kelly also suggests that union of 
existential and interaction theories is 
unlikely to support empirical research: 
“Traditionally, the existentialists have 
been quite antagonistic toward empiri- 
cism, questioning its assumptions, and 
denying its validity. Consequently, any 
effort to support a plea for empirical 
research on the basis of existentialist 
theory would be open to serious ques- 
tion,” 

Apart from the logical imperfection 
(“But Tom's never liked girls before— 
consequently, he doesn’t like them now. 
So what if he has reached puberty?”), 
this statement seems rather unfair to 
both existentialism and empirical re- 
search and theory. For the final test of 
empirical data and theory is cogency or 
“truth.” Union with existential theory 
requires a breaking of static conceptions 
of behavior, emphasizing that actions, 
though generally predictable, may be 
creative (and hence somewhat “unpre- 
dictable” and unlawful) ; i.e., that man 
seeks to transcend his present being. 
Such a break has been anticipated and 
urged for some time in sociology as 
pointing toward increased cogency; 
union with existential frameworks offers 
one pathway. 

Though in European development 
existential philosophy has, indeed, 
tended to be anti-intellectual and anti- 
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empirical, these stances are peculiar to 
its adherents, and are not required by 
existential assumptions or basic propor- 
tions. Rollo May, for one, suggests that 
existential psychology is “... not at all 
antiscientific. But it does insist that it 
would be ironic indeed if our very 
dedication to certain methodologies in 
psychology should itself blind us in our 
understanding of human beings.” Ex- 
istential theories would require new 
methodologies and a deepening and ex- 
panding of substantive theories—but 
they would not require dismissal of in- 
tellectual or even empirical pursuits. 

Mr. Kelly makes one criticism which 
is more arresting, however: He suggests 


that my article has failed to convi; 
sociologists that, of all places to act, 
education holds high priority. Fi 
enough. Perhaps those sociologists who 
(for one reason or another) accept 
responsibility to act will have to expend, 
their efforts elsewhere until someone: 


CORRECTION ĝe In H.E.R., Fall 1963, 
the letter from Theodore Crane, p. 528, 
col. 1, line 19 should read “... from 1820 
to 1821...” 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS. 

James Bryant Conant. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. ix + 
275 pp. $5.00. 


In 1908 the Carnegie Foundation, in 
order “‘to ascertain the facts concerning 
medical education and the medical 
schools themselves,” authorized a “study 
and report” on medical education in the 
United States. When the Flexner report 
appeared in 1910, the facts it presented 
so shocked the country that within a 
few months nearly half the medical 
schools went out of business, The edu- 
cation of American physicians had en- 
tered a new era. 

Apart from the fact that the Conant 
report is being referred to as the Flex- 
ner report for teacher education, some 
comparisons are revealing. 

It may or may not be a coincidence 
that the money for both studies came 
originally from Andrew Carnegie. It is 
not a coincidence that both were con- 
ducted by individuals, or that each of 
these individuals met Flexner’s own 
criterion of “an unfettered lay mind... 
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courageous, imaginative, and deter- 
mined to master relationships.”! Re- 
cently we have had no shortage of books 
on teacher education. But their value to 
the country as a whole has been sharply 
limited by their authorship: profes- 
sional teacher educators in several cases, 
a large commission of professionals in 
another, and in at least one case a lay 
mind not without fetters. 

Mr. Conant’s independence from any 
vested interest allowed his fearlessness 
free play, and his report, while always 
courteous, is valuably and refreshingly 
straightforward. Like Flexner he has 
been stubborn and competent in his 
pursuit of what is important. Although, 
unlike Flexner, he does not often name 
names, his style, if sometimes rambling, 
is clear and readable. 

The reports are similar in their cen- 
tral concern for facts. (We educationists 
sometimes forget that facts, after all, are 


+ Abraham Flexner, I Remember (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1940), p. 111. In 
the same paragraph Flexner wrote, “If I 
were asked to suggest... the sound way to 
investigate teacher training, the last person 
I should think of employing would be a 
professor of education.” 
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essential to any responsible proposal for 
reform.) Flexner visited every medical 
school in the United States and Canada. 
Conant, with the help of a staff of nine, 
visited the capitals of the sixteen most 
populous states and a large stratified 
sample of teacher-preparing institu- 
tions, and he poured over masses of writ- 
ten materials. Few reports in American 
educational history can have been built 
on a greater mass of relevant informa- 
tion. Much of this is presented in the 
book itself, for which reason alone it 
seems likely to affect teacher education 
in the United States more than has any 
of its predecessors. 

The Conant study faced one unique 
difficulty, Whereas in 1909 the 150 med- 
ical schools in the United States gradu- 
ated 4,641 persons, today’s 1,150 teacher- 
preparing institutions turn out some 
143,000. So the magnitude of Mr. Co- 
nant’s undertaking is staggering. It is 
also, even in an age of accelerated and 
improved communication and group 
action, an obvious mechanical obstacle 
to any widespread reform. Furthermore, 
when the Flexner report was presented 
there was a surplus of doctors, but the 
Conant report comes in the midst of a 
teacher shortage, which will not make 
the raising of standards any easier. 

A general agreement among expert 
medical educators on the essentials of 
good medical education made it easy for 
Flexner to go beyond his fact-finding 
assignment. In writing his report he was 
able to lay down yardsticks, none very 
controversial, to measure each school by 
them, and to base on them a host of 
explicit and important recommenda- 
tions. But one of the Conant findings, 
which those unacquainted with the 
thinking of educationists may find start- 
ling, is that about teacher education the 
opinions of knowledgeable and compe- 
tent professionals in the field differ 
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greatly; the accepted yardsticks are p 
cious few. 

The experts, it seems, generally 
that the teacher should “know” his 
ject—a very loose formulation—, 
probably some study of psychology 
certainly some study of teaching meth 
ods are helpful, and that practice ip 
teaching is essential. But beyond th 
principles Mr. Conant found so mi 
disagreement that he faced a dilemma, 
Should he tackle the unsolved practical 
and theoretical questions himself? 
Should he try to formulate a reasonal 
acceptable consensus about them, and 
use that as a basis for making recom: 
mendations? Or should he in this area 
refrain from recommendations entirely; 
As is well known, he took the secon 
course. His one serious foray into th 
theory of teacher education takes the 
form of a brief but thoughtful discus 
sion (on pages 117-124) of the teachi 
“intellectual equipment” and of 
“educational sciences” and their p 
For not dealing at length with theo 
cal questions but concentrating inst 
on pragmatic and inevitably consel 
tive next steps the report has beer 
criticized by such distinguished educ 
tors as Harold Taylor, John Walto 
and Florence Stratemeyer.? ; 

The decision to eschew explorations 
of theory for the sake of pragm 
recommendations seems to have be 
dictated also by other aspects of 
situation Mr. Conant confronted, wh 
made it different from that faced b 
Flexner. Many of the medical schools 
1910 were crass proprietary or Com 
mercial diploma mills; most were m 
lated only tenuously or not at all | 
universities; their political roots wet 
slender. The state licensing boari 


* The conservatism of Mr. Conant’s 
ommendations is reflected in his larg 
ignoring M.A.T. programs and new trend 
in staff utilization. 


which passed on the quality of their 
graduates were in general weak, incom- 
petent, or both; they were badly organ- 
ized and poorly supported; and they 
were neither formally nor informally 
tied to medical education. Tighter rules 
and stronger organizational arrange- 
ments were badly needed. 

In present-day teacher education and 
certification Mr. Conant records no cor- 
ruption or scandal. He does record, 
though, that public institutions conduct 
two-thirds of our teacher education, and 
that all teacher education is more or less 
closely directed by powerful, well-organ- 
ized state education departments. Fur- 
thermore, teacher education and certifi- 
cation are dominated by “a loose alli- 
ance,” an “educational establishment... 
made up of organized school adminis- 
trators, state Department of Education 
personnel, classroom teachers of various 
kinds, professors of education, and the 
executive staffs of [certain] organiza- 
tions... These groups on the national 
level have formal or informal ties with 
the National Education Association.” 
To this establishment Mr. Conant de- 
votes a fascinating chapter, in which he 
Says, among other things, that its exist- 
ence is in principle “as it should be.” 
He makes clear, nonetheless, that it con- 
stitutes a powerful vested interest, often 
defensive and rigid, which in its concern 
for the health of its various enterprises 
can be expected to welcome new medi- 
cation and nutriment but not major 
surgery. Yet its very strength and rigidi- 
ty imply the need for some diminution 
of its control. 

Though Flexner’s explicit assignment 
was to find facts, he inevitably played 
the reformer. In Mr. Conant'’s case re- 
form was the avowed purpose, even 
though, as has been indicated, the re- 
form envisioned is an essentially con- 
servative one. Thus Mr. Conant even 
more, if possible, than his predecessor 
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emphasizes the urgency of an aroused 
public opinion and of appropriate 
public action. Right up to his final 
paragraph he reiterates that, before his 
goals can be achieved, “laymen will 
certainly have to enter into the fray in 
many states, and public opinion must 
be aroused.” Many of his major recom- 
mendations, therefore, are directed at 
members of state legislatures, state and 
local boards of education, and institu- 
tional boards of trustees. Naturally they 
deal not with teacher education itself, 
but with legislation, financing, and 
organizational policy. 

But laymen can do no more than cre- 
ate conditions favorable to good teacher 
education. And, judging by experience, 
the same holds for those professionals 
who write and try to administer cer- 
tification requirements—to whatever 
school of thought they respond. It is the 
administrations and faculties of the 
teacher-preparing institutions on whom 
the final responsibility rests, and who 
will have to do the job. So it is to this 
group that Mr. Conant directs the rest 
of his recommendations, which are po- 
litical, in the broadest sense, rather than 
educational. To them he seems to say: 
Here are some administrative and cur- 
ricular arrangements on which sensible 
men of good will, however divergent 
their beliefs, should be able to agree. 
To all of you, both in the arts and 
sciences and in education, I issue a “call 
for reconciliation,” for “mutual respect 
and complete cooperation.” If you can 
unite on some such basis as I suggest 
and assume full responsibility for your 
graduates, you will justify your being 
freed of all but the minimum of state 
regulation, and you will win the confi- 
dence and concern of the public. Public 


*In his first chapter, incidentally, Mr. 
Conant gives an excellent historical and so- 
ciological summary of the conflict on the 
campuses. 
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support will in turn free and strengthen 
you still more to develop the best pro- 
grams possible. 

To educationists, then, Mr. Conant’s 
message seems to be cast in the form of 
a supposedly acceptable basis for co- 
operation with their colleagues and 
with the public. How acceptable is it? 

Here are some of the specific sugges- 
tions: That all faculties whose disci- 
plines play a part in the educating of 
teachers share the responsibility for it. 
That education courses in an under- 
graduate institution be kept to some- 
thing like 10 to 20 per cent of the stu- 
dent's work. That the hodge-podge free 
elective system in pre-service or in- 
service degree or increment programs 
be abolished. That professors of the 
history, philosophy, psychology, or soci- 
ology of education be first and foremost 
competent as historians, philosophers, 
psychologists, or sociologists, That ef- 
forts to train undergraduates to teach 
in more than one specialty be aban- 
doned. That prospective teachers of the 
upper elementary grades have a subject 
specialization. That every college pro- 
gram in elementary education be staffed 
by many persons, who, taken together, 
are really knowledgeable about elemen- 
tary school art, mathematics, science, 
and so on, or be closed down. That 
greater use be made of examinations 
taking the place of courses. That in- 
structors of methods and supervisors of 
practice teaching have intimate ac- 
quaintance with the schoolroom. That 
practice teaching be greatly strength- 
ened and become focal in teacher prepa- 
ration. And that public schools be more 
integrally involved in teacher prepara- 
tion, in the manner of the “teaching 
hospital.” These recommendations and 
many others made will cause thoughtful 
educationists neither surprise nor con- 
cern. 

Some recommendations, of course, are 
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more debatable. Among these is 
recommendation that “clinical pro! 
sors” of education continue part-ti 
in, or return from time to time to, 
public school system. This suggesti 
seems valid for only those situatio 
may their tribe increase!—where 
school system can be prevailed upon 
employ, or already has, a person as wi 
qualified as the college itself could ol 
tain on full-time.4 And the recomme: 
dation that such a person invariabh 
carry the rank of full professor seems 
discount the likelihood that on m 
college campuses a part-time lectu: 
might be less grudgingly accepted into 
real partnership than would a part-+ti 
professor lacking both college experi 
ence and the higher degree. Nonethe- 
less, Mr. Conant's goal is one worthy ol 
striving for. 

The suggestion that in the absence 
of an extraordinary faculty member all 
eclectic introductory courses should be 
discontinued is derived from the prem- 
ise that unless such courses are taught” 
by a universal genius they must inevita 
bly be the “pathetic,” superficial patch- 
works of scraps of many disciplines that 
most apparently are. Yet there is evi- 
dence that if eclectic courses are cen- 
tered on problems or cases, and if they 
are taught by moderately competent 
scholars, they can be rigorous and valu- 


‘Furthermore, a question can be raised 
about the importance Mr. Conant attaches 
to the clinical professor's continual retum 
to practice in the schoolroom. In teaching, 
the variations in individual style are greater. 
than in surgery, and a larger part of leam- 
ing to teach consists in learning to use one- 
self as a tool. So instructing in methods of 
teaching is only partly like instructing in 
a surgical technique which the instructor 
himself must master. In some respects it i$ 
more comparable to the coaching of @ 
singer or an athlete: the instructor must be 
knowledgeable about all that is involved, 
but he need not necessarily be adept at 
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able introductions to education as a 
field of study. 

The proposal that, since a young man 
majoring in physical education is likely 
to end up in school administration, he 
“should have an even wider general 
academic education than any other 
teacher” comes as a surprise. If the 
present reviewer is not misled, the com- 
monest reason for students’ choice of 
that major is their lack of aptitude or 
taste for the academic. A change in this 
picture is a possibility even remoter 
than the possibility that superintend- 
ents and professors of administration 
might start selecting for advancement 
into administrative posts only persons 
with academic backgrounds. 

The suggestion that master’s programs 
for teachers should be open to all gradu- 
ates of the respective institutions may 
be appropriate with respect to the im- 
provement of teachers, Its implications 
for the quality of graduate study in edu- 
cation, for the status of education facul- 
ties on campuses, and even for the fi- 
nancing of graduate education would 
need the most careful study. 

Of the recommendations to educa- 
tionists these controversial ones, like the 
others which could be mentioned, are 
comparatively unimportant. In general 
the findings and proposals do, from an 
educationist’s point of view, and from 
a nationwide point of view, offer a 
. reasonable meeting-ground. 

Finally a word about the most dra- 
matic and controversial contribution of 
the book, a recommendation to the 
States that except in regard to practice 
teaching and competent performance in 
it (including teaching adequate subject 
matter) they delegate the burden of 
program-planning in teacher education 
to the teacher-preparing institutions. 

The arguments for this change are 
three. First, the evidence indicates that 
present state certification procedures 
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fail to guarantee that the recipient of a 
certificate has a general education, 
knows his subject, or knows what he 
should about education or teaching. 
(This is not the fault of the state de- 
partments but results from the impos- 
sibility of keeping book meaningfully 
on the enormous diversity of colleges 
and of practices within colleges, and 
from the many politically-induced “end 
runs” around certification require- 
ments.) Second, even if the state's ma- 
chinery could do the job, at present 
there is among experts, as we have 
noted, little agreement as to what a 
teacher should have studied. And third, 
if a relatively untrammeled market in 
teachers were introduced, both the col- 
leges and the employers of teachers 
could be expected to feel a new freedom 
and responsibility to do-the best they 
could, the former as preparers, the latter 
as selectors of teachers. 

The factual basis of the arguments 
seems irrefutable. The one questionable 
assumption is that a freer market would 
improve the situation. It is not unthink- 
able that freedom might allow Gresh- 
am’s Law to take over, the very situ- 
ation, by the way, which Flexner con- 
fronted and overcame. Many boards 
and administrators today seem quite 
content to employ the graduates of col- 
leges whose teacher education programs 
are weak, and actively oppose the en- 
forcement of regulations regarding 
teachers’ teaching in their fields. Many 
colleges, in turn, rest content with in- 
adequate programs and accede to the 
schools’ demand for teachers with two or 
even three “specialties.” (The present 
reviewer knows persons in various pro- 
fessional schools who justify inferior 
programs as necessary to keep from los- 
ing students to sister institutions.) So 
cutting back on state restrictions might 
in some places invite an irresponsible 
chaos, into which weaker colleges would 
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be tempted. This situation strongly sug- 
gests that national accrediting, however 
much it needs to be reformed, should 
not be abolished as early as Mr. Conant 
thinks. 

But the making of omelets requires 
the breaking of eggs. A dramatic new 
gift of freedom just might arouse the 
corresponding sense of responsibility for 
which Mr. Conant pleads. His report 
itself will contribute to it, as it will to 
the public's alertness to abuses. So it is 
important not for all but for a few 
educationally rather mature states to try 
out the controversial suggestion, to see 
what results. Fortunately there are signs 
that just that may occur. Even one such 
response would justify the whole of Mr. 
Conant’s study. Let us hope, however, 
that all aspects of his study will receive 
the serious consideration which they 
merit. 

EDWARD T. LADD 
Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College 


‘THE MIsEDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
‘TEACHERS. 

James D. Koerner. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963. 
360 pp. $4.95. 


During the last decade, American edu- 
cation has been the object of an intense 
and usually adverse criticism. This crit- 
icism and the responses to it have come 
to be known as the great debate. Mr. 
Koerner’s book which assumes a place 
in this debate, is timely but will proba- 
bly not be lasting. His evaluation of 
teacher training in America is essential- 
ly true and even those cursorily familiar 
with teacher training will undoubtedly 
agree with his exposition. That teachers 
are not what they should be, that the 
curricula of both the teacher training 
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institution and the public school hai 
burst forth into numerous and pointl 
directions, that the best students 
repelled by teacher training pr 
and thus fail to enter teaching as a life’ 
work, and that a reorganization 
teacher training is needed are all 
tions of the great debate with which o 
cannot quarrel. 

Although Mr. Koerner’s usually 
qualified indictments of teacher trai 
ing are essentially true and obvious, hi 
assumptions, contradictions and ove! 
sights must be brought to light; for 
criticism however well intentioned 
true or obvious can serve a useful pur 
pose or provide a direction for fruitful 
corrective measures if it is based on false 
or shallow premises. 

One of his criticisms is directed at 
that portion of the teacher's curriculum 
designated as professional training. He 
effectively argues that the time spent in 
education courses is excessive and the 
effort necessary for successful comple- 
tion too little. Transcripts collected by 
Mr. Koerner reveal that some students 
spent as much as 63% of their time in 
education courses. Such a concentration 
is undeniably exorbitant and totally in- 
defensible. The sin involved in this €x- 
cessive indulgence lies in the content of 
the courses which are, according to the 
author, “puerile, repetitious, dull, and 
ambiguous.” And such indulgence pro 
hibits intensive work in academic areas 
—the liberal arts. 

Increased work in the liberal arts is 
one of Mr. Koerner’s recommendations 
for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion. He sees a teacher's education as & 
composite of three areas: his major (0D® 
of the liberal arts); gener:. education 
(liberal arts courses outside his major); 
and professional training. For secondary 
teachers he recommends “a major of at 
least 48 semester hours. In a stam 
120 semester hour program, this 


leave 54 hours for general education ... 
and 18 hours for professional Educa- 
tion. For elementary teachers a major 
of at least 36 semester hours.... This 
would leave 6o semester hours for gen- 
eral education and 24 for professional 
Education.” If such a recommendation 
were implemented, it would no doubt 
be a boon to both American education 
and to the American teacher. It would 
provide the schools with more knowl- 
edgeable teachers and would hopefully 
create a situation which would allow the 
teacher to teach in his specialized field. 

But in back of this recommendation 
is an assumption about liberal arts 
training which is tenuous. In all fairness 
it must be stated that Mr. Koerner feels 
that teaching in the liberal arts is not 
always what it should be. Too often 
liberal arts teachers rely on the natural- 
ly superior viability of their subjects 
and their own superiority over the edu- 
cationists and exert too little effort at 
teaching. Yet, it is difficult to forget the 
author’s statement of wholehearted 
agreement with Mark Van Doren: “The 
education of teachers is an education in 
the liberal arts.” The assumption which 
is here questioned is the faith in the 
efficacy of the liberal arts. Just as the 
educationist cannot demonstrate the 
effectiveness of his program of teacher 
training so the advocate of the liberal 
arts cannot demonstrate the effective- 
ness of his program as a liberalizing 
influence on his students. 

Mr. Koerner places part of the blame 
for the debacle known as teacher edu- 
cation on the academicians’ failure to 
take an active role in teacher education. 
Yet, it seems that he desires to tear down 
the wall Which separates the faculties 
and to use the stones to build another 
wall around the students. He asserts 
that the academic departments should 
give attention “to the question of offer- 
ing special upper-division courses for 
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teachers somewhat different from those 
taken by regular majors.” He specifies 
that English teachers “should get work 

- in advanced composition ..., in ad- 
vanced grammar, in the history of the 
language, and in the phonetic alphabet. 
History teachers need some work in 
historiography and the basic methods of 
the historians; they badly need to learn 
to think historically...” The sugges- 
tions are inviting and appear to be 
sound. But careful examination reveals 
a serious contradiction. 

In the description of the proposed 
special courses for teachers, it is stated 
that “the standard of performance de- 
manded should be just as high, prob- 
ably higher, but the emphasis should be 
different, with attention given less to 
the minutia of specialization than to 
fundamental processes and principles of 
the discipline.” One wonders in amaze- 
ment that there can be two courses in 
historiography: one for teachers and 
one for non-teachers. The advantage of 
the teachers’ course appears to lie in the 
absence of “minutiae of specialization.” 
It seems that Mr. Koerner is headed 
back by a devious route to the status 
quo. How, one is led to ask himself, is a 
student to be trained to think histori- 
cally if he does not have the same kinds 
of data (even if they chance to be 
“minutiae”) that the historian has. Such 
a process of segregation may not be de 
jure segregation but it certainly is de 
facto segregation. To carry this further 
may lead to the conclusion that history 
for the high schools is not the same as 
history for the colleges. Furthermore, , 
it implies that teaching and scholarship 
are antithetical. 

Returning to Mr. Koerner’s recom- 
mendation that teachers increase their 
work in the liberal arts, it is seen that 
he maintains that the elementary teach- 
er “needs the intellectual experience of 
working in an academic field to at least 
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the depth of a weak major; and she also 
needs to demonstrate to her supervisors 
in Education her capacity to compete 
successfully with advanced students in 
academic fields.” If she chooses English 
or history as an academic major, she 
runs the risk of being separated from 
those with whom she is to compete 
at the advanced level, The advanced 
course in history—historiography— 
where a student is given the opportuni- 
ty to make some sense out of her other 
work in the area may be barred to her 
and a course of generalities be offered 
to her in its place. 

Teachers, laboring under the exces- 
sive loads they now carry, cannot be 
rightfully expected to be active scholars, 
but they certainly should be intelligent 
consumers of scholarship. And how can 
they be conversant with the scholars if 
they are to be separated from the em- 
bryonic scholars during their under- 
graduate training. To propose measures 
and to urge their adoption which may 
enhance the gap between the high- 
school and the college is a questionable 
proposal. 

Ironically, Mr. Koerner has over- 
looked a legitimate possibility for 
separating teachers from non-teachers. 
Over 75 years ago Lundell of Sweden, 
Western of Norway, and Jespersen of 
Denmark formed a society whose aim 
was to improve foreign language in- 
struction and out of which grew what 
is now termed the “direct method.” Its 
efficacy was early demonstrated at the 
turn of the century in Denmark. How- 
ever, it has only recently taken root in 
America. The method works equally 
well for teachers and non-teachers. But 
since ability to learn a language is not 
contingent upon ability to teach it and 
since special instruction is needed in 
phonology, morphology and methodol- 
ogy for successful employment of the 
“direct method,” special courses for 
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of education demonstrates that he ai 
the recent graduates consider thei 
methods courses in education not ve 
helpful. The student teaching cout 
was usually awarded the highest 
among education courses. Higher si 
was the degree of usefulness attributed 
to the student's subject matter course 
(his major). That these courses woult 
be found to be the most helpful to thi 
beginning teacher is no great discovery 
The teacher faced with the task 
teaching a class inevitably finds it helf 
ful to know the material he teaches; 
haye attempted the task previously 
also very likely to be a fruitful ang 
helpful experience. Knowledge of h 
field, its scholarship, and its fundame 


even a weak attempt at the task. 

At some point after having survive 
the initial problems and tasks of teach 
ing, the teacher hopefully undertake 
to evaluate his and the students’ pro 
ress. An ability to examine (not to ad 
minister pre-packaged tests with a stoj 
watch in hand) and to devise method 
to examine the process in which he i 
involved is essential. Presumably, 
should be able to better control a prog 
ess if he understands it. The cultivated 
talents of the behavioral scientists maj 
be helpful in the analysis of the edt 
cative process (in fact, some institution 
are entertaining this possibility am 
have made it the locus of professiona 
training) . That portion of the teaching 
profession—recent graduates of pro 
grams in the field of education: 
which Mr. Koerner sent his questioni 
naires may have disallowed such a con 
tingency from presenting itself. He did 


not survey teachers with 2, 3, or 4 years 
of experience—teachers who may have 
had the time and may have used it to 
reflect upon their jobs, and the processes 
involved in them. Admittedly, few may 
do so, and few may be capable of so 
doing. Yet the possibility that the be- 
havioral sciences may be valuable in 
evaluating and analyzing the educative 
process has been left unexplored by Mr. 
Koerner. 

Basing his findings and recommenda- 
tions on opinion and conviction, Mr. 
Koerner is unable to anchor them to 
anything substantial. One wishes that 
he had used the famed Flexner report 
for a model. Flexner began his survey 
of medical schools with an idea, a de- 
fensible conception of what a medical 
school should be. Mr. Koerner had no 
such model. At one point, he states that 
“Wisconsin's School of Education is re- 
garded by educationists as one of the 
best in the field... .” Had he studied it, 
worked out its deficiencies, and pro- 
posed specific recommendations for its 
improvement, he may have had a de- 
fensible model against which other in- 
stitutions could have been judged. His 
recommendations for teacher training 
in general would have then had a basis 
other than conviction and opinion. 
Such a process would not necessarily 
present the answer. But it may have 
been capable of giving direction to 
American teacher education; it may 
have been, at least, a hypothesis worthy 
of testing. 

One can easily agree that American 
teacher education needs to be over- 
hauled but one must insist that the proc- 
ess be guided by something other than 
opinion and conviction. Mr. Koerner 
admits that his “findings are not of 
equal weight, though all are important 
in making the field what it is.” To 
break the circle that perpetuates the 
miseducation of American teachers is 
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difficult. But a hierarchical arrangement 
of deficiencies and recommendations 
would have added a great deal of lucidi- 
ty. 
He further admits that “whether the 
evidence is sufficient to justify the con- 
clusions will depend on the reader’s 
own convictions, for what I offer the 
reader are judgments based on much 
study and observation but based finally 
on conviction.” He also states that he 
had “freely modified many opinions 
with which” he began. However, it is 
not clear whether what he reports and 
recommends is defensible or merely 
opinion or conviction. Consequently, 
his arguments suffer from a lack of co- 
gency. 
E. V. JOHANNINGMEIER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


FAILURE IN SCHOOL. 

W. D. Wall, F. J. Schonell, and 
Willard C. Olson. 

Hamburg: UNESCO Institute for 
Education, 1962. 158 pp. $1.50 (paper). 


In the United States considerable at- 
tention has been given to the ubiqui- 
tous problem of failing students, their 
roles in society, and alternatives to long 
periods of retention in grade. However, 
scant consideration has been given to 
practices employed in other countries 
which relate to students whose school 
achievement is below an established 
norm. 

Failure in School performs the useful 
function of presenting in capsule form 
a compilation of data pertaining to this 
issue in selected countries and con- 
cludes with sound remedial practices 
designed to alleviate the problem. 

The study evolved from a Conference 
on Education and Mental Health which 
was convened by UNESCO in 1952. In 
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the foreword Wall apologizes for the 
many vicissitudes which delayed the 
publication of the volume (i.e. illness, 
professional responsibilities, etc.) . He 
implies that the study has not suffered 
noticeably. Unfortunately, the volume 
does not consistently support his con- 
tention. The lack of a close relationship 
between the compiled data and estab- 
lished psychological principles suggests 
a weakness caused by the preparation 
of “stale” material. Much of the textual 
content appears to constitute “inserts” 
rather than a more cohesive binding of 
the statistics to the narrative report. 

Compounding the problem which ap- 
pears to stem from the delay occurring 
between the period of research and the 
time of writing is the unavoidable pit- 
fall of comparing information from dif- 
ferent nations which was compiled in 
different forms at different times. With- 
out the slightest gasp, Wall cites reten- 
tion rates reported for secondary schools 
of Holland collected in 1930 in the same 
paragraph with those of West Germany 
gathered in 1950. Clearly, these data are 
beyond comparison. Similarly, the fre- 
quent utilization of sources which are 
twenty-five and thirty years old support 
the overall hint of obsolescence. 

The foregoing statements should not 
be construed to mean that the reference 
is without strength, Striking examples 
are used to illustrate the disparity in 
educational opportunities provided by 
various nations of the world. A poign- 
ant account is given of Peruvian chil- 
dren (particularly those of Indian de- 
scent) who “... develop sturdily as long 
as they are fed at the breast but once 
weaned begin to suffer nutritional defi- 
ciencies which sap their vitality.” (pp. 
58-59) Nonetheless, the emotional na- 
ture of the material described does not, 
at any point, detract from the hard-core 
practicality which characterizes the re- 
port. 
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Comparative educators will find the 
study a useful and compact reference, 
The careful documentation and exten- 
sive bibliography provided enhance its 
usefulness to those seeking additional 
readings in the general area under con- 
sideration. 

CHARLES K. RAY 
University of Alaska 


Tue Concerts OF OVER- AND 
UNDERACHIEVEMENT. 

Robert L. Thorndike. 

New York: Teachers College, 1963. 
79 pp. $3.25. 


Much previous research, pertaining to 
“overachievement” and “underachieve- 
ment,” is faulty. This monograph was 
intended to evaluate these concepts and 
to point out methodological problems 
and errors to be avoided. 

The problem of “underachievement” — 
reflects the general phenomenon of er- 
rors of prediction or failure to predict. 
A first source of this imperfection is 
error of measurement in both the pre- 
dictor and in what is being predicted. 
It is important to avoid allowing these 
errors to influence the results in a 
systematic way. 

A second source is in the heterogenei- 
ty of the criterion that is to be pre 
dicted. Outcomes are relative to their 
situations. An “A” signifies one thing 
in one setting and something else in 
another. 

A third source of this imperfection is 
in the limited scope of the predictors: 
The determiners of the criterion were 
not included in the original predictors 
in the first place. It is unreasonable, 
especially, to expect a single test, OF 
other measure, to predict something a5 
complex as scholastic achievement. 

A fourth source is in the things that 


happen between the time of the use of 
the predictors and the time of the out- 
comes. Quite a variety of things could 
happen in the life of a student between 
the time of the freshman testing and the 
final examinations. These, could vary 
from remedial work and guidance to an 
unexpected home tragedy. 

In view of these four sources of im- 
perfections, four suggestions are made 
for minimizing them: 1. investigations 
should be arranged to avoid capitalizing 
upon errors that produce spurious ef- 
fects, 2. populations should be repre- 
sentative, 3. stable background factors 
should be utilized, and 4. plausible 
modifiable variables should be manipu- 
lated to overcome whatever real dis- 
crepancies between actual and pre- 
dicted achievement still remain. 

Since overt manipulation of experi- 
mental variables is often especially de- 
sirable, this setting is examined for the 
study of “underachievement.” The 
mere fact that students improve in their 
achievement proves nothing. To equate 
for regression effects, the control group 
and experimental group should both 
consist of underachievers. Needless-to- 
say, these groups should also be equated 
for other factors such as sex and socio- 
economic status. Randomized assign- 
ment of matched cases to treatment 
groups is to be preferred. 

As the study progresses, it is im- 
portant to watch for loss of subjects. If 
there are dropouts, for instance, there 
should be some accounting for them. It 
might, for instance, be desirable to as- 
sign to them the average they had at the 
point of termination of their enroll- 
ment. 

The second design pertains to predic- 
tion over time. If it were not for practi- 
cal matters having to do with (1) the 
lapse of time between the initial testing 
and the final maturing of criterion 
measures of achievement and (2) the 
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cost of measuring groups large enough 
to yield stable results, the preferred 
method of studying factors related to 
educational outcomes would be to have 
one or more of the predictors used to 
define the expected achievement for 
each student with other variables used 
in the hope of explaining discrepancies 
between “expected” and “actual” a- 
chievement. In practice this division of 
predictor variables into two categories 
is an arbitrary and artificial one. Ways 
to adjust for differences found are dis- 
cussed. If these adjustments are im- 
practical, it may be necessary to carry 
out our analyses within smaller groups 
for which the criterion score has more 
nearly uniform meaning. 

The author states that data for almost 
any type of variable can be meaning- 
fully expressed in correlation terms, so 
that different variables can be compared 
and the effect of combining variables 
in teams can be studied. A major fault 
in studies about “over” and “under- 
achievement,” however, has been the 
use of groups having too few cases. Cor- 
relation studies of factors related to 
gain in achievement that are based on 
100 cases or less will generally be a waste 
of effort. 

How to study discrepancies between 
aptitude and achievement is a problem. 
To subtract percentile rank on an apti- 
tude test from one on an achievement 
test does not work. The “achievement 
quotient” is little better. 

In practice there is rarely any point 
in actually computing and working with 
residual scores. If a complete table of 
correlations is available, techniques of 
part and multiple correlations and re- 
gression can be applied. Another tech- 
nique sometimes used is factor analysis. 

Attention should be directed here to 
criterion heterogeneity. Grade point 
average, for example, means different 
things for different persons. It may not 
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be meaningful, for instance, to combine 
grades from various types of courses. 
Even if it is urgent to obtain very large 
groups to make statistical procedures 
work well, reducing the size of groups 
to gain improvements in the criterion 
may be justified. 

A third design is one of concurrent 
correlation in which all the measures 
are considered to have been obtained 
at one time. The relationships among 
them can be considered but no one can 
be considered antecedent to any other. 
In this type of study, it is particularly 
true that correlates rather than cause 
and effect are involved. When “signifi- 
cant” results are found here they should 
be regarded as being particularly tenta- 
tive. A distinction is made between 
methods of contrasting groups and con- 
current correlational methods. 

There is a check-list of questions to 
ask about research projects and a sum- 
mary in the last chapter. Appendix A 
contains formulas for standard devia- 
tion of discrepancy score, reliability of 
discrepancy score, and standard devia- 
tion of discrepancies arising from errors 
of measurement. Appendix B has a note 
on part correlation. Appendix C has a 
discussion about handling nonlinear re- 
lationships. 

This short book appears to be of po- 
tential value for educators interested in 
“overachievement” and “underachieve- 
ment” research. It is particularly valu- 
able as a source of warnings about pos- 
sible pitfalls to avoid in doing research 
of this kind, 

Although it appears to be a worthy 
contribution to the literature, it proba- 
bly would be too difficult for educators 
having little background in statistics. 
For those having a good background, it 
probably contains too much with which 
they are already familiar. 

In practical situations, it would be 
possible to find data for low scoring and 
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high scoring students to be the most u 

ful of all. If few students, obtaining lo 
scores on several measures, are able t 
obtain “C” in a course, this is very pr 
dictive. If few students obtaining hig 
scores for the same measures obtain I 
than “C” this is also very predictive, I 
case a student does obtain high scor 
on these measures and fails to obtain G 
this would seem quite surprising. Wh 
not, then, call him an “underachi 
and consider him unique? If studies 
volving correlation can shed light on h 
problems, this would be fortunate, Evi 
80, if it is so difficult to make them 
fairly meaningful, this should lessen t 
likelihood that they would be foun 
valuable. 


Chicago, Illi o 


EDUCATIONAL Imperative: THE NEG 
IN THE CHANGING SOUTH. 

Notes and Essays on Education 
for Adults. 

Edited by Freda H. Goldman. 
Chicago: Center for Study of Lib 
Education for Adults, 1963. ror pp. ` 


The barriers of law and custom in 


too slowly, and yet inexorably, as t 
process of desegregation moves onwal 
Despite the uneven and spotted d 

acter of the change in legal discrimi 
tion from elementary school to co 
and university due to court actions 
constitutional bases, the attitudes, J 
behavior and modes of life of the pë 
ples behind the walls of color, whi 
and black, change more slowly. Cont 
sions are created and tensions grow D 
cause there is a vacuum of inactit 
to accompany the revolutionary lef 


change in society for which there was 
no preparation. Youths and adults are 
in need of continuing education, coun- 
seling and guidance in a world of 
change. Unexpected and sudden reac- 
tions are typical of white and black 
Americans in the South, and similar 
reactions are shaping themselves in 
Northern communities. 

Demonstrations, marches, petitions 
and overt manifestations are showing 
the effects of slowed desegregation ac- 
tion and its influence upon Negro mo- 
rale, ambition and pride of self. These 
reactions are of such character that they 
can no longer be neglected, ignored or 
kicked under the rug. Through public 
demonstrations, it is now well known 
that Negroes are not the once described 
“satisfied” persons who are being stirred 
up by self-willed Northern agitators. 
Negroes now state that they want not 
only better education, but the same edu- 
cation; not only better jobs, but the op- 
portunity to compete for the same jobs 
and the preparation for them; not only 
better housing, but the opportunity to 
buy the identical houses; not only more 
civil rights, but the same civil rights; 
and they say that they are as ready as 
any group of the population for partici- 
pation in the exercise of them, knowing 
that there are undesirables in each 
group, and that all these, without refer- 
ence to color, are in special need of edu- 
cation, motivation and direction. 

In Educational Imperative: The Ne- 
gro in the Changing South, there is the 
presentation of conference results in ar- 
ticles, discussions and comments on the 
problems of the Negro people of the 
South by presidents and professors in 
colleges and universities of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and by educational leaders of the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. Out of conferences in 1958, 
there was developed the Negro College 
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Committee on Adult Education which 
secured a five-year grant for its activities 
from the Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation. In 1961, the 
Negro College Committee planned a 
twelve-day institute on “The Negro Col- 
lege in the Changing South,” for the 
purpose of studying “major economic, 
political and social developments over 
the past several years, in order to under- 
stand the meaning of the changes that 
are occurring and to arrive at a defini- 
tion of the emerging new setting; and 
to analyze the role of the Negro colleges 
in this changing milieu, especially in re- 
lation to the education of adults” (p. vi). 

This institute was held at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, June 9-21, 
1962, and was attended by 28 faculty 
members from 17 institutions in the 
South. The materials published in Edu- 
cational Imperative are drawn from 
this institute and are regarded as the 
essence of the institute by A. A. Live- 
right, Director, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, and as “a 
real contribution to the discourse on 
the role of the Negro college in the 
changing and emerging South,” and he 
also states that this publication pro- 
vided the “concrete evidence of the 
thoughtful and perceptive manner in 
which these colleges in the South 
are accepting the important challenge 
which is facing them” (p. vii). 

The discourse is introduced by Freda 
H. Goldman, who asks the important 
question, “Will the people be able to 
hold hard the new changes they are risk- 
ing life and liberty for?” The subse- 
quent articles were supposed to become 
replies to this question, and also “to 
analyze the emerging situation in order 
to understand how best to help the Ne- 
gro populace to prepare itself to func- 
tion capably in the new milieu” (p. 1). 

Endeavors to give replies to these 
questions and to state the purposes were 
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made in the keynote address by Attor- 
ney Marion Wright, member of the 
Board of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, in “More Bricks with Less Straw,” 
in which she gave a generalized view of 
the challenge of the present to the Ne- 
gro college. She regarded the major im- 
plication of the transition to integra- 
tion as based upon the fact that Negroes 
in the South will be in the colleges pre- 
dominantly for Negroes, and that whites 
will be in colleges predominantly for 
whites, and “for as long as anyone here 
may be aliye”—a fatalistic prophecy! 
She said also that fundamental to this 
continuance was freedom of choice as a 
right, and that society should not “be 
deprived of the richness which comes 
from differences among its people” 
(P- 5)- 

On this basis, this author stated that 
“the goal of the Negro college should 
be, not to become a little Harvard, but 
to become as great in its special way and 
for its generation and constitutency as 
the noble institution in Massachusetts”. 
This advice was gratuitous, because 
there has been no such plan or endeavor 
among the institutions represented or 
in the Negro’s educational history in 
the United States; but can this Harvard 
idea be said to be an undesirable pur- 
pose in some part of America? Certainly 
few Harvard men or first-rank educators 
would object, for it could have real 
value for the selected! She continued, 
stating that the task of the Negro was 
to train for citizenship and for leader- 
ship, as there was need for “new hands” 
in the South. She found that in a region 
which had been devoted to violence, the 
Negro was teaching non-violence. In a 
world shrinking in size, the Southerner 
was being subjected to forces making 
him provincial and narrow, while the 
Negro was “being propelled into world 
citizenship” (pp. 10-11), 

In this connection, the endeavor is 
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made to consider the “new” Negro. 
difference is made between the “new’ 
Negro of the twenties, who was pri 
rily in literature, art and music, and 
“new” Negro of the sixties, whose 
mensions are described by Dr. Samu 
M. Nabrit of Texas Southern Univ 
sity, mainly as a response to new condi- 
tions, Wilson Welch of the Departmen 
of Religion and Philosophy, Fisk Uni- 
versity, declared in conclusion that 
“whether in the mind of the white com- 
munity or of the Negro, that image is it 
self reenforcing a crystallization of new. 
ideas which are leading, and will con- 
tinue to lead we believe, to actual new 
definitions of the ‘Negro’ ” (p. 77). 
These assumptions have value, but” 
they do not consider the facts that edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes are 
intertwined with the American develop- 
ment of a more equitable and effective 
educational system for increasing num- 
bers, that integration does not mean the” 
end of differences among our peoples, 
and that these Negro institutions can 
become good enough for both Negroes 
and whites as several have already done. 
While there is need for a consideration 
of special education for some Negroes 
for needed adjustment by some in this 
population minority to meet the condi- 
tions of the changing South, there is 
also need for special education perhaps 
of a different type for the majority— 
education in acceptance of persons on 
the basis of merit rather than color, edu- 
cation in the unbiased history of the 
South and of the United States, edu- 
cation in race from the viewpoints of 
science and history. The total educa 
tional revolution would include the tta- 
ditional concepts and mind-sets based 
upon superiority and inferiority, and 
all this is also an educational impera: 
tive. Without educational approaches 
to both groups, one concept would rap" 
idly seek to nullify or retard the othet 


movement. Neither group could grow 
into national and world citizenship, nor 
could ideals become American realities, 
for the chains of tradition held fast by 
one would handicap the growth of the 
other, and we would still have trouble 
in the land through a one-sided develop- 
ment. 

The individual problems of the Ne- 
gro’s plight in education for adjust- 
ment, and of the future of the colleges 
with predominantly Negro enrollment 
are closely associated with the total en- 
rollment of all colleges and their pro- 
jected enrollment increases. These 
should be regarded as parts of the total 
problem of education which demands 
analysis and reconstruction. We will 
need an expansion to meet the larger 
enrollment and the research needs of 
colleges and universities, so that oppor- 
tunities can be trebled and quadrupled 
for all the qualified, of whom Negroes 
are only one part. Equal opportunity in 
education and financial capacity and 
the termination of lines of race and 
color in all schools, colleges and univer- 
sities should be one of America’s great- 
est goals. We have achieved in bigger 
and better bombs, can we achieve in 
bigger and better schools for all the peo- 
ple, white and black? For if there is 
special need to educate Negroes for the 
changing South, there is need to edu- 
cate whites for the changing South— 
and the same is true for the North. It is 
not always easy to find the readily qual- 
ified in any population group, for edu- 
cation and time are required to produce 
the needed personnel. 

Further discussion in this presenta- 
tion is divided into three parts. Part 
One concerns the subject: “Forces of 
Change: Analysis of Major Elements in 
the Contemporary Southern Scene,” 
with topical treatment of “Demographic 
aspects” by Charles H. Parrish, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, University of Louis- 
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ville; “Economic Dimensions” by Vivian 
W. Henderson, Professor of Economics, 
Fisk University, and “The Era of Poli- 
tics” by Herman H. Long, President of 
Talladega College in Alabama. Part 
Two begins with “The New Negro 
Southerner: A Symposium of the Impact. 
of Social Change and Desegregation on 
the Southern Negro,” with Herman H. 
Long as Chairman, and panelists Lewis 
W. Jones, Director of Research for nu- 
merous studies, on ‘Within the Com- 
munity”; Samuel M. Nabrit, President 
of Texas Southern University, on 
“Character of Leadership,” and Stephen 
J. Wright, President of Fisk University, 
on “Impact on the Individual.” Part 
Three, “Basic Problems in Adult Edu- 
cation,” presented significant sections 
of Committee Reports resulting from 
study groups which concentrated on so- 
cial problems and educational implica- 
tions. The categories included were: 
“Acquiring Capabilities for Work”; 
“Developing Capacity for Full-Fledged 
Citizenship,” and “Improving Leader- 
ship Effectiveness.” 

These sections are valuable because 
they pin-point the problem of jobs, job 
qualification, and vocational training. 
Reference is made to the latter when it 
is stated that “the whole area of voca- 
tional training in our schools needs re- 
thinking” (pp. 66, 84). There can be no 
doubt that we have the great need for 
the education of youths and adults in 
vocational and apprenticeship proc- 
esses, which can meet the nation’s need 
for skilled and educated manpower. 
These endeavors to be successful should 
be paralleled by academic studies in 
reading, writing, and mathematics, in 
the humanities and in the social studies. 
So often vocational student graduates 
cannot do either or all of these with 
good effect on the job, and when the 
job for which they were trained becomes 
obsolete or is affected by automation, 
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these students find difficulties in making 
adjustments and in retraining for other 
jobs, because of their inability to use 
the basic tools of general intelligence. 
With advanced skills paralleled by lib- 
eral training, we can match the person 
to the scarcity of competence in techni- 
cal areas. The importance of citizenship, 
voting and voter sophistication are also 
described as necessary to economic and 
social well-being in the community (pp. 
86-87). 

The references of this study suggest 
federal job opportunities, placements 
in industry, business and management, 
and the eligibility for the passing of 
qualifying examinations. While refer- 
ence is made to the gap between the 
scholastic achievement of the average 
Negro youth and the average white 
youth, emphasis is needed and remedial 
assistance should have been detailed (p. 
85). This cultural difference is a chal- 
lenge to the Negro school and the Ne- 
gro college, and it is not always erased 
when the applicant has passed a scholas- 
tic achievement or aptitude test. This 
cultural difference due to background 
and environment is one of the obstacles 
to an integrated educational program. 
Projects have been undertaken to over- 
come this lag, and they have had good 
results, Every college primarily for Ne- 
groes should have such a program of 
special help: tutoring, teaching clinics, 
methods of motivation, the raising of 
goals, the development of an inspired 
leadership in teaching and study, en- 
richment of the curriculum and higher 
horizons, with the teaching of Negro 
history along with other histories, 
Northern cities and towns, with their 
slum and gray areas, are in great need 
of these programs as well as Southern 
ones, The discovery and education of 
the gifted are of major importance and 
should be associated with the raising of 
the level of the average. 
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The closing of the gap between the 
income of the average white family and 
the income of the average Negro family 
is also a goal to be considered in the 
changing South. This consideration 
should have been a part of this study. 
In Mississippi, now famous for the 
James Meredith episode, the median 
personal income of the Negro was 
$1,168 and of the white was $3,565. In 
Alabama, best known for several exclu- 
sion episodes, the Negro personal me- 
dian income was $2,009, and the white 
personal median income was $4,764. 
The growth of a substantial Negro mid- 
dle class has not materially altered this 
gap, which is based primarily on color 
and race. This affects education in di- 
rect ways, results in restricted employ- 
ment and deprives the Negro commu- 
nity of equitable economic advance- 
ment. It is declared that “well-educated 
Negroes often become professionals in 
the Negro community; most others fall 
to the bottom of the occupational scale” 
(p. 83). The predominantly Negro col- 
lege reflects these influences, However, 
a concluding statement calls for “A New 
Concept and Function in Higher Edu- 
cation” (p. go). 

This collection of addresses and dis- 
cussions as they relate to Southern Ne- 
groes is a valuable and interesting docu- 
ment. It should be read by all those who 
are interested in the current education 
of the Negro in the changing South. By 
itself, it treats only a segment of the ad- 
justments which must come as we move 
forward from desegregation to integra- 
tion. It represents the continuance of 
the use of the Negro people as sources 
of study, but when will we study the 
white people of the South in similar 
ways? The study in noting the “South- 
ern way of life,” declares that “the 
development of the South as a region 
is hampered by its self-perpetuating 
‘frozen’ system of human relations and 


cultural traditions” (p. 85). We should 
look forward also to another presenta- 
tion of the colleges and universities pre- 
dominantly for whites in the North and 
the South, in which there are tensions 
and disturbances growing out of initia- 
tory actions by Negroes against segrega- 
tion and discrimination in the areas of 
their life. We can then learn whether 
these institutions of higher education 
are assuming some responsibility for the 
changes in the central cities in view of 
the boom in housing and schooling in 
exclusive suburbia. Some are already 
engaged in helpful activities, such as 
“Horizons Unlimited” by Vassar Col- 
lege. 

This short book reveals the processes 
of colleges primarily for Negroes in ac- 
cepting the responsibilities which they 
propose to prepare Negroes for adjust- 
ment in the changing South. Are pre- 
dominantly white colleges, North and 
South, to remain as ivory towers or as 
egocentric areas in which the same kinds 
of people live, work and worship among 
people who look like themselves, while 
they participate in the larger areas of a 
democracy of different peoples from 
many lands? Or will they seek, as the 
Negro institutions are reported in this 
study to be doing, and that is, to pre- 
pare the people whom they serve for the 
adjustment they too must make, for is 
not integration a two-way street? 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 
Central State College, Ohio 


EDUCATION IN DEPRESSED AREAS. 
Harry A. Passow (Ed.). 

New York: Teachers College, 1963. 
359 pp. $4.75. 


Public educators have in the recent two 
or three years discovered the “disad- 
vantaged child” who lives in “depressed 
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areas” and has need of “compensatory 
education” and moved him into the 
forefront of their concerns, This book 
is an edited version of a large number 
of short papers on these topics delivered 
by participants in the Work Conference 
on Curriculum and Teaching in De- 
pressed Urban Areas held at Columbia 
University in the summer of 1962. The 
depressed areas covered are cities only, 
and the conference focused on schools, 
psychological and sociological aspects of 
education in cities, teachers, and school 
programs. 

There are a few very serious flaws in 
the book, not the least of which is that 
the combination of brevity of presenta- 
tions and the wide range of problems 
covered gives it an air of having been 
rushed into print to be first to define 
problems of urban education. There is 
value in having a comprehensive over- 
view of educational problems in the 
cities, but many of the papers are en- 
tirely too judgmental, supported as 
they are on limited evidence and 
sketchy data. 

Kenneth Clark, for example, attacks 
James Conant’s proposals for the edu- 
cation of the Negro in cities as intel- 
lectual snobbery but employs only 
quotes from his own works to refute 
Conant’s position. Both Clark and 
Robert Havighurst argue for immediate 
desegregation of city schools without in- 
cluding recommendations for any viable 
public policy to bring this about. There 
is no analysis of the pathology of urban 
settings which contributes to the under- 
standing of public policy needs in this 
area. Readers are left with the question, 
“How?” still unanswered. 

Perhaps in the days before the Negro 
Revolt reached its present intensity, 
there was reason to believe that the 
statement of a rational position on child 
development, teacher recruiting, or 
school organization could be basis 
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enough for the adoption of policies. But 
recent events have made it obvious that 
needed changes cannot be implemented 
except as the large city school system is 
organized to bring them into effect over 
a much longer period of time than is 
tolerable to the advocates of change. 
To itemize such structural and plan- 
ning needs requires much more space 
than is available here, but a few should 
be mentioned as examples, each with its 
substructure, that require the immedi- 
ate attention of policy-makers who are 
capable of keeping in view the goals 
of equal educational opportunity and 
social and economic amelioration in the 
cities. A school system must be granted 
the time and means to organize to effect 
change. Policy-makers must be allowed 
to plan change that will be genuinely 
progressive in terms of the quality of 
school programs. One cannot seriously 
believe, for example, that immediate 
transfer of all Negro children to white 
schools is going to have any but a dam- 
aging effect on many of the children 
concerned, Within such demands are 
implied the diversion of financial and 
personnel resources, already strained in 
the city, to a plan for education that 
must be carried out in its first stages as 
simple mass movements without refer- 
ence to the quality of training. It is 
absurd to suggest that children who 
have been underprivileged for a long 
period of time will immediately benefit 
from the company of white peers. What 
Conant and others have suggested is not 
the permanent assignment of Negroes to 
roles as hewers-of-wood and drawers-of- 
water. What is suggested, and admitted- 
ly should have been thought through, 
is that the schools can provide stable 
economic and social roles for Negro 
youngsters in a “decompression” process 
that is aimed at achievement of the next 
right step—full equality and opportuni- 
ty in all parts of our national life. 
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This phasing process should be pres- 
ent in the life of Negro youngsters now 
so that growing skills can be the ladder 
to full exploitation of his abilities and 
aspirations. Similarly, the vocational 
high school, which captures economic 
reality for the Negro, should be in the 
business of phasing out its own role. 
The better it does its job, the less neces- 
sary it will become as training for stable 
and attainable roles is replaced by a 
general education which will fit its 
graduates for the wide range of roles 
now available in too limited numbers to 
Negroes. 

Negroes have much to rail against in 
the operation of our city schools—civic 
and administrative sloth and absence of 
commitment, for example—but the a- 
chievement of their ends must await 
intelligent and imaginative policy-mak- 
ing based more on a new view of the 
relation of public schools to the needs 
of the urban community than to an 
amassing of techniques by which the 
brushfires of Negro demands can be 
stamped out in one place as they spring 
up in another. The answers to Negro 
educational problems must be for the 
long range—else they will perpetuate 
the problems that characterize urban 
life in our times: the flight of whites, 
segragated housing, diminished resourc- 
€s, psychopathic neighborhoods, alien- 
ated leadership, and race hatred and 
fear themselves. 

VINCENT F. CONROY 
Center for Field Studies 
Harvard University 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 

Sybil Marshall. 

New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1963. 222 pp., 36 plates. $4.75. 


Sybil Marshall had her share of prob- 
lems as a teacher in a one-room village 


primary school—lack of supplies, criti- 
cal parents, ancient equipment—but 
through her own dynamic approach to 
teaching, apathy on the part of students 
was not one of them. Teachers in shiny 
new buildings with abundant stores of 
clever teaching aids may ponder aloud 
the inexplicable way in which children 
lose their curiosities. They imply, with 
a head-shake, a shrug, and a grimace 
that the children have discarded zeal for 
learning on purpose to harass over- 
worked teachers. Sybil Marshall, on the 
other hand, was exhausted—and ex- 
hilarated—with the eagerness to know 
which possessed her one score and ten 
young charges. 

Of course not all pupils are bored. 
Especially in the cases of the exception- 
ally intelligent and, more recently in 
this country, of the designated “crea- 
tive” children, it has been recognized 
that the mode of education was itself 
responsible. At long last these children 
are being rescued from the “lock-step” 
of mediocrity. 

Still, save for oases similar in kind to 
Sybil Marshall’s schoolroom, the others 
are subject to “weekly time allott- 
ments”, “motivation”, “presentation”, 
and “extension of experience”, all neat- 
ly plotted in the teacher’s manual, or 
suggested in the slick trade journals. 
While the teachers pantomime the jar- 
gon of their calling, the children watch 
the clock and day-dream of the real 
world beyond the school walls. 

Rushing from the halls of yearning, 
they push and jostle, throw and duck, 
and get about the business of thinking 
up something worthy of youthful ardor. 
The teachers collapse, while devising 
more means “to keep them busy.” 

Perhaps it was that the thirty village 
children (including some urban evacu- 
ees during the war), ranging in age 
from four to eleven, “... were too apa- 
thetic even to be naughty,” (p. 15) 
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owing to a succession of “supply” teach- 
ers who took the place of her dying 
predecessor; perhaps it was the com- 
parative freedom of her country village 
setting; or perhaps it was her own in- 
grained love of learning and deep sensi- 
tivity to the best way children may 
organize and communicate what they 
perceive of their world. At any rate, 
Sybil Marshall kindled a long-dormant 
spark in her quite ordinary young 
charges, freeing them to be themselves, 
and to give of themselves in the learn- 
ing process. Though Mrs. Marshall had 
felt for some time that art was a creative 
avenue through which all subjects 
might be taught, it was the necessity of 
employing twenty-nine children with 
something they would attend to dili- 
gently while she taught the thirtieth to 
read which led her precipitately into 
her discoveries. Her account of the en- 
tire eighteen year adventure and of the 
creativity released in the children 
through graphic arts, which widened 
and deepened as their increasing secu- 
rity in self-expression led them to pro- 
duce pictures in words as well, is as 
fascinating as any fictional story in the 
literature. 

For what Mrs. Marshall has to pro- 
pound, in her words, “. . . is not just art, 
but education in its widest sense.” (p. 
21) She accomplishes her purpose in a 
style which draws the captive reader 
forward to the exciting finale, in which 
music, drama, murals, and studies are 
interwoven in such a way that what the 
children learned covered every aspect 
of man’s knowledge and must have be- 
come a part of the emotions as well as 
of the minds of each participant child 
for his entire life. Mrs. Marshall points 
out, “. . . neither what we teach nor any 
prescribed method of teaching it is of 
much importance in itself. The things 
that really matter are that because of 
what we teach the children become 
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interested enough to go on wanting to 
know; and that because of how we 
teach, ...the children should be able 
to think for themselves and have con- 
fidence in their own judgement.” (p. 
103) 

The basis of Mrs, Marshall’s use of 
art as the pivotal point for teaching 
both subject matter and composition is 
her tenet, “Thought must precede writ- 
ten work, and the picture first serves to 
inspire and then order thought, so that 
the words flow with confidence and 
clarity afterwards.” (p. 143) If this pro- 
cedure is followed, eventually the need 
for the picture disappears, and the use 
of words stands alone, strongly. In their 
study of history and of geography, the 
arts brought subject matter to life for 
the children. Art projects provided the 
necessity to utilize mathematics, One 
omission which seemed odd in this ex- 
pert teacher's scheme of things, was 
conscious teaching of science. Mrs. 
Marshall says of herself that she is “... 
by nature incapable... of working up 
much enthusiasm... about scientific 
matters...” (p. 181) yet she believes 
that a capable teacher might use science 
as a springboard for learning and for 
self-expression as she used art. Mrs. 
Marshall seems, intuitively, to recognize 
that artistic thinking and scientific 
thinking have in common the urgency 
for organizing facts and of recombining 
them in new configurations through the 
creative processes of the mind. Without 
having had, herself, a creative experi- 
ence with scientific study, she has not as 
yet recognized a harmonious setting for 
science in her “symphonic approach” 
to learning. Surely she will, in further 
evaluating her technique as a Lecturer 
in Education at Sheffield University, 
come to find that art and science serve 
each other as admirably as art serves the 
other disciplines of human knowledge. 
Actually, she was teaching science, as 
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readers of her book will perceive, for 
her children were learning to question, 
to observe carefully and accurately, to 
delve beneath superficial appearances, 
to record observations with clarity and 
precision, and to maintain objectivity 
in observation. Mrs. Marshall, perhaps, 
would register surprise at this appraisal; 
yet Dr. Alfred Bork, now teaching 
physics at Reed College, once remarked 
that he would prefer that children be 
taught to communicate coherently in 
written English to prepare them for fu- 
ture scientific study rather than to par- 
rot a collection of half-truths masquer- 
ading as “science.” There is truth in his 
preference, and Mrs. Marshall perhaps 
prepared some youngster to go far in a 
perceptive re-appraisal of some aspect 
of man’s environment through scientific 
experiment without having intentional- 
ly done so. 

Administrators engaged in elemen- 
tary education will find profitable guid- 
ance towards an integrated development 
of curriculum in a careful reading of 
Mrs. Marshall’s book. At a time when 
specialization of teachers could lead to 
compartmentalization of learning, her 
thesis is even more urgent. Of course, 
the classroom teacher will find the an- 
Swer to many a teaching dilemma in its 
pages, but, as Mrs. Marshall found in 
her first teaching position, it is a sym- 
pathetic administrator who allows a 
teacher her head in unifying the learn- 
ing experience for the young. 

An almost startling realization is that 
Mrs. Marshall's fairly simple basic phi- 
losophy of the inter-relatedness of 
learning, and of the “symphony” the 
learning experience can become when 
it is integrated around some centrally 
moving theme, is of use in a variety of 
educational situations, many of them 
quite unlike the one-room school where 
she developed it. Work with gifted chil- 
dren, such as that being done by Dr. 


Elizabeth Drews at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, points in this direction. Teach- 
ers who face the problem of amalgamat- 
ing groups of children from many diver- 
gent cultural backgrounds have a vol- 
cano of human emotions to control.1 
How better to draw forth the dignity of 
each distinct culturally influenced child, 
to open his eyes to the uniqueness and 
beauty not only of his own background, 
but also of the other motley varieties, 
and to give him confidence to achieve 
within the new cultural milieu than 
through an awakening of the creative 
capacity of each child? 

Sylvia Ashton-Warner, working with 
children both of white and of primitive 
Maori backgrounds, during some of the 
years Sybil Marshall worked with rela- 
tively deprived village children, con- 
cluded that there are two “vents” for 
human energies, the one destructive, 
the other creative. Where, for reasons 
of personal frustration, the destructive 
vent is in use, the teacher must of ne- 
cessity open the creative vent to release 
the pent-up forces within the child, vol- 
canic in nature, Her use of creativity 
even went so far as to drawing from the 
child’s own use of language the first 
words he would be taught to read 
and write, (as Sybil Marshall’s infants 
learned to write and read the words 
they needed to tell about their pictures) 
on the assumption that in this way he 
would find self-expression in his com- 
munication—the deepest need of every 
human being.2 

It is perhaps safe to report that the 
most successful teachers in primitive 
arctic villages in Alaska have used forms 
of Mrs. Marshall's technique in drawing 
Eskimo, Indian, or Aleut children into 


*Calitri, Charles J. “Language and the 
Dignity of Youth,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, July 20, 1963. 

* Ashton-Warner, Sylvia, Teacher. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1963. 
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the mysteries of modern book learning. 
Pre-primers have been re-written to in- 
clude the everyday village experiences 
of the arrival and departure of dog- 
teams (in winter), river boats (in sum- 
mer), and airplanes (all year), as the 
children have portrayed them. Science 
units have been built around the beach- 
combing that can be done on Aleutian 
beaches, and around the pictures so in- 
spired. An Eskimo cook-book has been 
written and illustrated by a school on 
the arctic coast. As a beginning, these 
efforts have proven fruitful. How much 
deeper and broader could a teacher go 
through more diffusion of the sym- 
phonic approach in all her teaching? 
The reviewer has found that kinder- 
garten children blossom and expand in 
direct proportion to their creative in- 
volvement in the learning process, and 
that their art takes them, as Mrs, Mar- 
shall indicates, into the creative realm 
of words as it develops. There seems, 
here, to be a brief for Mrs. Marshall’s 
proposition. Her book surely demands 
no less than an attentive, un-prejudiced 
reading by educators of the young. Her 
specific, concrete directions for accom- 
plishing satisfying results with children 
in symphonic teaching, as well as the 
gripping development of her own ex- 
periment, make Sybil Marshall's book 
important reading for school people. 


CONSTANCE F, GRIFFITH 
Fairbanks Independent School Dist. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY FOR 
DEVELOPING SOCIETIES: a study 

of educational and social factors 

in relation to economic growth. 

Adam Curle. 

London: Tavistock Publications, 1963. 
176 pp. $3.50. 

Adam Curle makes it clear at the be- 
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ginning of his book that this is not a 
record of educational techniques useful 
in underdeveloped areas. Rather, it is 
an investigation into the causes of un- 
derdevelopment with a strategy for ap- 
proaching the problem both education- 
ally and economically. 

Mr. Curle’s background of nearly six 
years experience in Asia and Africa 
saves him from the fate of many edu- 
cational writers. He avoids a high level 
of abstraction and at the outset defines 
his topic clearly. Underdevelopment 
does not become simply a matter of 
comparative economic or physical 
poverty. It is instead a “poverty of spirit 
and mind in which effort is still-born” 
(P: 3) “...a failure to make adequate 
use of human resources.” (p. 69) Edu- 
cation is not merely a process of turning 
out the needed skilled technicians but 
rather “.,. the most effective means for 
altering the outlook of people.” (p. 3) 
Thus, the author reveals his concern 
with economics and education as means 
to an end rather than ends in them- 
selves. 

All of this is a refreshing approach to 
the problem of underdeveloped socie- 
ties. It places human values first. 

The author describes the underde- 
veloped society as a “vicious circle.” 
“Because people are ignorant they are 
poor; because they are poor they are 
sick; because they are both these things 
they produce very little and so they be- 
come poorer.” (p. 68) The attitudes of 
the people themselves within these areas 
tend to breed inertia to change. There 
is a stagnation of effort. The traditional 
social structures tend to inhibit growth 
or willingness to experiment. “The only 
way out of this dilemma,” says Mr. 
Curle, “is a crash programme of educat- 
ing, training, encouraging, helping and 
organizing enough people to carry 
weight, in their contribution both to 
the economy and to the growth of a 
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viable and purposive society.” (p. 5) 

In short, economic and educational 
development cannot be achieved with- 
out a revolution in social values. 

Those of us who have been involved, 
as Mr. Curle has, in some particular de- 
velopment program often have become 
mired in the plethora of detail, losing 
sight of what it is we are trying to de- 
velop and why we consider it valuable. 
Too often these questions have not 
been answered, or, what is perhaps 
worse, they have not been asked at all. 
The author is clearly aware of this: “So 
long as we can apply ourselves, say, to 
a particular budgetary problem we can 
remain comfortably within the confines 
of our particular discipline. . . . If, how- 
ever, we really consider what we are 
doing, to a society, we have to think of 
what we ought or ought not to be doing, 
and that at once takes us into the non- 
empirical field of values.” (p. 12) 

Here the author has entered one of 
the most difficult problems confronting 
those people responsible for develop- 
ment programs, It is one which must be 
faced. On the one hand is the extreme 
position of avoiding any value judg- 
ment at all. On the other is the extreme 
of feeling that our solution is the best 
because it is our solution. To steer a 
course between these two hazards is a 
tough assignment. “We have to oppose 
both fear and arrogance with the most 
assiduous care that whatever we do... 
is as right as possible in terms of all the 
knowledge and experience we can a- 
mass. We have also to guard against the 
betrayal that comes of interposing our 
own needs... between our policies and 
those whom they should benefit.” (p. 
15) 

It would be hard to find a more clear- 
ly expressed standard for those who 
have committed themselves to work 
with underdeveloped areas. 

Thus Mr. Curle reaches the point at 


the end of his second chapter where he 
raises the question of what kinds of 
values we wish to see developed in 
emerging societies. Without an answer 
to this basic question any program of 
economic or educational aid would be 
rudderless. 

By its mature the social structure of 
most underdeveloped areas is antitheti- 
cal to the principles of equality and so- 
cial justice. Everyone does not possess 
equal opportunity nor are all people 
insured protection from the exploitive 
power of others. Obviously one could 
say the same of many developed areas. 
It is a problem of degree and, more im- 
portantly, of the constitutional basis of 
the particular society. In an under- 
developed area there is little recourse 
from inequality and injustice. 

If we are to accept these two values 
as basic to an environment in which 
development can occur and basic to the 
flowering of individual potential, then 
the forces that stultify their growth must 
be held in check or destroyed. Inevi- 
tably, the social structures to which we 
have referred, however undemocratic 
they may be, are the only and the famil- 
iar way in which members of that partic- 
ular society find meaning and balance 
in their lives. Yet it is this very struc- 
ture that is at odds with the values and 
environment which nourishes develop- 
ment. To threaten that structure with 
change is to threaten each individual 
within the structure. 

It is this sudden conflict between old 
and new that suggests the adjective in 
the phrase “crash program”, but con- 
currently it is this kind of qualified 
immediacy recommended by Mr. Curle 
that produces the kind of stress environ- 
ment within which more men can re- 
alize their capabilities. If “a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp”! then within 
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that framework economic and educa- 
tional aid can help bridge the gap. 

One of the more important considera- 
tions in the impact of a development 
scheme discussed by Mr. Curle is the 
response of the people. So often the 
threat to the traditional ways by new 
concepts and values intensifies the at- 
tachment to the old. Even in cultures 
which sanction extreme discrepancies 
between rich and poor, between the 
haves and have-nots, there is a tendency 
for even the miserable to cling to their 
misery. It is at least a familiar world 
with which they feel identified. The 
upheaval caused by development pro- 
grams therefore must carry with them 
from the start palpable hope for each 
individual. Out of the chaos of change 
each man must see for himself some 
benefit and the possibility of release 
from the bondage of economic and 
social inequality. It is this ingredient of 
hope that can help erase the doubt and 
fear. Obviously, however, older people 
will identify themselves less easily with 
such future promise than the young, It 
is with the latter that formal educa- 
tional schemes will have the greatest 
impact. 

Having thus presented a framework 
of definitions and values, and having 
touched on the dangers inherent in de- 
velopment schemes, Mr. Curle proceeds 
to discuss actual strategy. 

His main point lies in the correlation 
between educational development and 
economic growth. To educate a high 
percentage of lawyers and engineers, 
doctors and teachers is to create an eco- 
nomic problem with which an under- 
developed country cannot cope. There 
is a limited demand for such people— 
limited in the sense that the country, 
within its means, cannot provide more 
than a few opportunities for people 
trained in these fields to earn a living. 
A superfluous number of skilled profes- 
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sionals creates in turn a social problem 
by producing a special class of people, 
trained but without jobs. How then can 
a program include within its aims the 
ways by which increasing numbers of 
educated people may be absorbed by 
the economy? In answer to this, Mr. 
Curle suggests that in the majority of 
underdeveloped areas the prime edu- 
cational focus should be in agricultural 
fields. It is within this area that most 
underdeveloped countries can grow and 
thus increase their economic power. He 
does discuss the position of industry 
within these countries but his stress is 
on developing human and economic re- 
sources which demand the least initial 
capital outlay, 

Obviously a program of agricultural 
development and training is not to be 
to the exclusion of training doctors and 
engineers. It is a matter of proportion. 
Nor does Mr. Curle feel that education 
of this kind should be primarily vo- 
cational. Humanistic and vocational 
training need not be mutually exclu- 
sive: “We must find out how to teach 
people so that from early childhood 
they not only learn how to do things, 
but how to think about the meaning of 
what they are learning and doing... 
The vast importance of this will be clear 
if we recall the basic contention of this 
essay: that the underdeveloped nations 
can only change through the develop- 
ment of their people. This means 
people whose education has made them 
free and flexible, not those who have 
merely learned to perform a task, how- 
ever useful.” (p. 142) 

It is a pleasing experience to come 
across such attitudes as are expressed in 
Mr. Curle’s book. His chapters on edu- 
cation and its misuse are excellent, As 
he discusses these areas, however, as well 
as those on agriculture and industrial 
development the nonspecialist becomes 
somewhat lost in the presentation of 
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statistical tables and numerical evi- 
dence. In emphasizing this point the 
reviewer is by implication suggesting 
that much of this book has considerable 
value for a wide range of the reading 
public. Although the statistical material 
does serve to underline particular 
points, it might more effectively be 
relegated to an appendix. Somehow for 
this reader that material tends to ob- 
scure rather than to clarify the potency 
of Mr. Curle’s ideas. This, however, is 
more a criticism of layout than of con- 
tent. 
WILLIAM H. EDDY, JR. 
New York Zoological Society, 
Tanganyika National Parks. 


COMMUNITY OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Eric Ashby. 

New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1963. 118 pp. $2.75. 


Sir Eric Ashby, Master of Clare College, 
Cambridge, is well-known for his chair- 
manship of the international commis- 
sion that studied higher education in 
Nigeria in 1959 and produced a signifi- 
cant report on the problem of providing 
university training in the lesser devel- 
oped countries, In this book, Sir Eric 
offers an informal portrait of the Asso- 
ciation of the Universities of the British 
Commonwealth from 1913 to 1963, 
upon the occasion of the organization’s 
Jubilee Congress in London last July. 

The Association is a voluntary society 
whose 138 members are institutions of 
university standing in the various coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. While the 
Association of American Universities 
was formally created as early as 1900, to 
seek common standards for the Ph.D. 
degree, the desire for cohesion did not 
prompt the Commonwealth universities 
to band together seriously until 1912 


when the First Congress of the Univer- 
sities of the Empire “gathered like chil- 
dren around the family hearth,” (as the 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill put it), and 
proposed a central bureau in London 
to publish a yearbook; act as a clearing 
house for academic appointments, for 
the exchange of professors and for the 
exchange of students; and to further the 
study of problems such as the establish- 
ment of a uniform matriculation stand- 
ard and a rational pattern of specializa- 
tion among the member universities. 
From its first meeting in January, 1913, 
it remained the Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire until 1948 when the 
obsolete word “Empire” was softened to 
“Commonwealth” and “Bureau” was 
changed to “Association.” 

The Bureau published its first Year- 
book in March, 1914, and, during the 
First World War, Sir Eric reports that 
it obligingly distributed to overseas uni- 
versities propaganda prepared by the 
Foreign Office on “the origin of war, 
the responsibility for it of the Central 
Powers, and the inhumanity of the ene- 
my’s methods of warfare.” There is 
nothing to indicate that this practice 
was repeated in 1939-45. Through the 
years between the wars, the author re- 
counts the growing pains of what was 
still a fledgling organization, particu- 
larly the fracas surrounding the adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1931—a spir- 
ited contest between those who cher- 
ished the unique autonomy traditional 
with British universities and those who 
took a more Federalist view of the 
union. 

After the Second World War, just as 
Oxbridge’s supremacy over the redbrick 
universities began to wane, domination 
of the Association by United Kingdom 
universities lessened appreciably and 
representation of the overseas universi- 
ties on the Executive Council increased. 
In 1953 a new custom began when the 
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Association of American Universities 
was invited to nominate ten American 
university presidents to attend the 7th 
Quinquennial Congress, The author de- 
scribes this as a very felicitous innova- 
tion because “nothing comforts a Com- 
monwealth vice-chancellor more than to 
realize how much easier his job is than 
that of an American university presi- 
dent!” 

The eight volumes of Reports of the 
Association’s congresses, held every five 
years, comprise about a million words 
and should contain the quintessence of 
fifty years of Commonwealth academic 
wisdom, however, the author shies from 
making such a judgment, preferring to 
treat what he gleaned from his exami- 
nation of them in an anecdotal style 
that reveals how similar the problems 
are confronting universities the world 
over. A few examples are: the burden of 
academic committee work; the question 
of who should determine university pol- 
icy, the administrators or the faculty; 
techniques of dealing with lay boards of 
control (in nearly all universities of the 
Commonwealth sovereignty resides in 
a predominantly lay governing body), 
and the matter of freedom from State 
control now that the taxpayer has be- 
come the university's largest benefactor. 

Although not an official history of the 
Association of Universities of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, this is an informa- 
tive book by one who has served as Vice- 
Chairman of the Association and knows 
its workings thoroughly. Of special 
interest is the description of the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters at 36 Gordon Square 
—already familiar to any American who 
has been to Britain on a Marshall schol- 
arship—where the secretariat performs 
a wide range of services for almost every- 
one in the academic world. Following 
the text there are a number of appen- 
dices listing member institutions, offi- 
cers of the Association, Congresses, and 
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biographical notes on some of the key 
figures of the Association’s early years. 


JACK H, ALDRIDGE 
Stanford University 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE. 
Bertram Morris. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1961. 302 pp. $7.00. 


This book—an intermittently exciting 
one—deals with many entangling 
themes drawn from such fields as art, 
politics, philosophy, education and 
science. It is to the author’s great credit 
that he has sought to synthesize a variety 
of disciplines into an intelligible whole 
—a massively difficult task. More con- 
tinuity in the essays and less repetition 
in some sections would have strengthen- 
ed the overall presentation. For the 
purposes of this review one or two cen- 
tral problems will be examined in order 
to show the scope and depth of Morris’ 
efforts. 

In the preface Morris observes that 
being human is difficult at any time, 
but that today it is especially arduous. 
The reasons are many and complex. 
Persons who have drunk the heady 
wine of power will go to any length to 
achieve their ends. Indeed, perhaps a 
new phenomenon on the political hori- 
zon is the appearance of an ideology of 
power. Noble and lofty ideals are now 
bent to the service of power, an inver- 
sion of previous practice when power 
was made subservient to ideals. Caught 
in the eddies of the current are little 
people who mean well but who are un- 
able to affect the situation in any deci- 
sive way. Others—perhaps more sensi- 
tive—abandon the struggle and refuse 
to be a part of what they consider to be 
the degrading machinations of Machie- 
vellian intrigue. Still others endeavor 
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to come to terms with reality and vest 
it with a measure of intelligibility with- 
out recourse to dogma and tired ortho- 
doxy. “This study,” writes Morris, “is 
an attempt to interpret what lies behind 
these various attitudes, to fix on the 
major aspects of the modern conflicts, 
and to suggest the kinds of methods 
which give promise of transforming 
them into issues less degrading and less 
estranged from the human spirit.” 

It is indeed a truism to point out that 
man is a problem to himself. The his- 
tory of civilization is essentially the his- 
tory of man’s ideas about himself, ideas 
which like civilization have their origin, 
period of currency and acceptance, and 
peak followed by the loss of creative 
powers and subsequent decline. The 
German historian and philosopher 
Ernst Troeltsch once remarked that 
original systems of thought are possible 
about every two hundred years, follow- 
ing the reworking and preparation of 
antecedent ideas. All of this arises from 
the fact that man alone has the ability 
to think upon himself, to ask the ques- 
tion put many years ago by St. Augus- 
tine: “Who am I?” Man can objectify 
himself, he can, to a degree, stand apart 
and evaluate the nature and quality of 
his behavior. He is capable of self-con- 
sciousness and of reflection. The search 
for intelligibility underlies man’s most 
persistent and courageous efforts, the 
quest for meaning to his life and the 
world around him. Religion, myth, 
philosophy, politics and science are the 
results of asking two questions: What is 
man? and What ought he to be? It is 
primarily with the second question that 
Morris is concerned. 

In his attempts to answer these ques- 
tions, man chooses between cultural 
alternatives and devises new forms of 
expression. In so doing his actions pre- 
Suppose self-determination or freedom. 
Morris is deeply concerned with the 


problem of freedom. In fact, for this re- 
viewer freedom is a recurring theme 
which—though not always specifically 
referred to—runs through much of 
Morris’ volume. Along with Malinow- 
ski, Morris calls our attention to the fact 
that culture broadens the scope of free- 
dom chiefly through the use of tools 
and control of the forces of nature. It is 
apparent that printing, the radio, the 
airplane, in short the gamut of tech- 
nology have made possible for the in- 
dividual a degree of freedom and re- 
lease from toil quite beyond the reach 
of the unaided person. Man’s biological 
freedom and his psychological freedom 
make possible further cultural growth 
which, in turn, fosters the development 
of human freedom. However, this is not 
the whole story. Culture not only en- 
larges the scope of freedom but, Janus- 
like, limits it as well. Realist that he is, 
Morris reminds us that freedom is 
bought at the price of authority and 
restraint. It was Freud, I believe, who 
first noted that the burden of civiliza- 
tion spawns endless frustrations and ag- 
gressions within society. Culture thus 
both liberates and conserves. 

Like the anthropologist, Edward Sa- 
pir, Morris is concerned with the prob- 
lem of determining what constitutes a 
genuine culture as contrasted with a 
spurious one. For Morris a genuine 
culture “liberates the individualities of 
human existence.” In contrast, a spu- 
rious culture “is full of hypocrisy, 
lowered sensitivities, frustrations, and 
general debilitation.” His chapter 
“From Cultural Patterns to Cultural 
Norms” is persuasively and lucidly 
worked out. 

In a perceptive chapter entitled, 
“Criticism and Culture,” Morris dis- 
cusses the problem of criticism as the re- 
forming of culture. To this reviewer the 
chapter is incomplete in the sense that 
insufficient attention is given to ideal or 
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normative freedom as the prerequisite 
to desirable cultural change and reform. 
Ideals, certainly, are never given in ex- 
perience but they are most surely sug- 
gested by it. In a provocative passage, 
Morris states that “to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious we must 
have a principium divisionis. By its 
nature, it must be universal and should 
not be confused with particulars, 
whether as a whole culture, an institu- 
tion, or a process.” This passage which 
appears at the end of the chapter “Cul- 
ture and Criticism” whets the reader’s 
appetite for further explication and de- 
velopment by the author. It would seem 
that Morris has in mind an ideal of free- 
dom which is transcultural and univer- 
sal. One wishes the concept had re- 
ceived further treatment in Morris’ 
pages. 

The author’s concern with metaphys- 
ics is both provocative and unusual— 
unusual in the sense that scientific 
thought and much philosophic thought 
has viewed with a jaundiced eye any- 
thing smacking of metaphysics. The 
view of metaphysics which currently 
places it in opposition to the scientific 
approach is an outgrowth largely of the 
empiricism of men such as John Locke 
and David Hume. In addition, the criti- 
cal idealism of Immanuel Kant and the 
positivism of Auguste Comte have fur- 
thered the notion that metaphysical 
postulates belong to the sphere of re- 
ligion and faith but have no place or 
significance in empirical knowledge. If 
I read him correctly, Morris does not 
share this view. He regards metaphysics 
not as prescientific but rather as subject 
to indirect verification. Whether he 
would go so far as to say that there could 
be a scientific metaphysics I would not 
venture to say. But his overall discus- 
sion points to the recognition of the fact 
that ontological postulates underlie 
every scientific discipline. 
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In a carefully thought-out chapter, 
“Liberty, Spurious and Genuine,” Mor- 
ris examines the nature of freedom. 
There is much of value here, but some 
basic questions haunt the reader even 
after he has read it. From what shall 
man be freed and for what? To put the 
matter in other terms: Is human 
thought the result of cultural forces or, 
following Aristotle, is the human mind 
capable of self-determination and crea- 
tive invention? In following the lead 
taken earlier by Aristotle and phrased 
in a more modern idiom by Einstein, 
Morris rejects the antithesis of cultural 
determinism versus freedom of thought. 
In essence, he argues that scientific dis- 
ciplines would be impossible unless the 
mind were free to reflect on the evi- 
dence of nature and to build concepts 
based upon such evidence. The exist- 
ence of an objective reality independent 
of the observer is a useful postulate and 
provides a frame of reference for re- 
search as well as goals for behavior. 
Concepts and constructs are possible 
simply because the scientific mind tran- 
scends the phenomena it observes and 
comprehends. On any other terms, 
words such as observation, verification 
and validation would be devoid of 
meaning. Freedom of the mind in the 
above sense is a necessary prerequisite 
of scientific investigation. 

In another passage Morris writes: 


Education, cultivation of tastes, plus 
a great tolerance for all minds of cu- 
Tiosities in the private realm, can 
promote social freedom where it is 
most needed—that is, in the public 
realm of responsible actions. Morali- 
ty, and therefore moral freedom, may 
under these circumstances play a role 
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which includes not only the economy 
but every other major institution 
within a society. Freedom so conceiv- 
ed will not be tied to the dogmatisms 
of an economic system. . . . Moral free- 
dom is committed to the search for a 
measure in which man the producer, 
man the distributor, and man the 
consumer can express human quali- 
ties in these capacities as well as in 
the more commonly recognized as- 
pects of human life. The conditions 
of such freedom are those arrange- 
ments which permit men to live at 
peace with themselves and with some 
dignity in their relations with others. 


Doubtless the most pressing socio- 
political problem of our time is not 
whether we can attain unity among na- 
tions but rather what kind of unity will 
enrich rather than impoverish human 
lives. In any case a unity of power and 
domination will be an abject failure. 
But under what conditions of political 
and cultural unity will human dignity 
and freedom flourish? Is it really pos- 
sible for man to lift himself above his 
ethnocentric world and build a common 
cultural heritage? Questions such as the 
foregoing—the critical and reconstruc- 
tive questions—are given prefatory but 
nevertheless useful treatment by Morris. 

As a whole, the book is conceived on 
a high level of abstraction. The author 
has framed his generalizations carefully, 
writing with real sensitivity for the nu- 
ances of his major problems. At times 
his style is anything but luminous, often 
discursive and wordy. But to read the 
book is a most stimulating intellectual 
experience, 

FREDERICK E. ELLIS 
University of British Columbia 
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Introduction 


The editors believe that this issue, Language and Learning, may serve as 
prelude to a re-examination of what should constitute formal verbal learning 
from kindergarten through college. For some disciplines, such as literary 
criticism and philosophy, language, when defined as a system of verbal struc- 
tures, has long served as an object of inquiry. But for others, like the biological 
and physical sciences, relatively recent work has created new vantages from 
which traditional insights about language can be viewed. 

If a theme pervades the Issue, it is criticism of the current teaching of a 
first language at all academic levels. That almost every one of our contributors 
comments upon this inadequacy suggests that university specialists in many 
discrete disciplines are eager for new insights into language to be translated 
into classroom practice. In fact, these articles may well prove to be early con- 
tributions to major revisions of the elementary and secondary language cur- 
ricula, 

Through their analysis of the complexities of the child’s acquisition of syn- 
tax, Roger Brown and Ursula Bellugi suggest the limitations of any learning 
theory extant. Next, specific causes for the abnormal development of chil- 
dren’s speech and language are presented by Eric Lenneberg. John B. Carroll 
relates to psychological and psycholinguistic theory some of the problems 
in the teaching of concepts. His article explores the association between words 
and concepts and presents the teaching of new concepts through inductive 
and deductive procedures. Martin Joos pungently dramatizes the need for a 
shift from unenlightened teaching of grammar and composition to an ap- 
proach more accurately reflecting linguistic findings. 
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Raven McDavid uses Mencken and the reaction to him as a metaphor to 
portray the development of linguistics in America in the twentieth century. 
He indicts whatever instruction at any academic level that contributes to the 
estrangement of the teaching of English from a necessary and vital knowl- 
edge of the American language. Louis Muinzer relates the separation of teach- 
ers of English from their students to the separation of both from their com- 
mon linguistic heritage. Not only does he present a theoretical framework 
but supplies as well a curriculum outline for the American Language. 

Paul Postal advances the argument that generative grammar provides the 
kind of knowledge that is prerequisite for the study of language acquisition 
and the study of semantics. H. A. Gleason suggests that a traditional gram- 
mar and various forms of modern linguistics are not incompatible but form 
a complementary whole in the teaching of language. Through a comparison 
of the intonation patterns in English with certain other modern languages, 
Dwight Bolinger proposes a revision of our teaching of intonation. 

The issue concludes with a symposium on the use of English in world liter- 
atures, with contributions by Ezekiel Mphahlele, P. Lal, J. L. Dillard, and 
Arthur Delbridge. 

Despite findings about animal communication systems, language as defined 
in this preface and by the articles that follow is a possession unique to man. 
If this special issue suggests the power and complexity of this possession and 
the centrality of language to all learning, its purpose has been fulfilled. 


Janet A. Emic 
James T. FLEMING 
HELEN M. Popp 


ROGER BROWN 
URSULA BELLUGI 


Harvard University 


Three Processes in the 


* 


Child’s Acquisition of Syntax 


Some time in the second’six months of life most children say a first intelligible 
word. A few months later most children are saying many words and some 
children go about the house all day long naming things (table, doggie, ball, 
etc.) and actions (play, see, drop, etc.) and an occasional quality (blue, broke, 
bad, etc.) . At about eighteen months children are likely to begin constructing 
two-word utterances; such a one, for instance, as Push car. 

A construction such as Push car is not just two single-word utterances spo- 
ken in a certain order. As single word utterances (they are sometimes called 
holophrases) both push and car would have primary stresses and terminal 
intonation contours. When they are two words programmed as a single utter- 
ance the primary stress would fall on car and so would the highest level of 
pitch. Push would be subordinated to car by a lesser stress and a lower pitch; 
the unity of the whole would appear in the absence of a terminal contour 
between words and the presence of such a contour at the end of the full 
sequence. 

By the age of thirty-six months some children are so advanced in the con- 
struction process as to produce all of the major varieties of English simple 
sentences up to a length of ten or eleven words. For several years we have 
been studying the development of English syntax, of the sentence-constructing 
process, in children between eighteen and thirty-six months of age. Most re- 
cently we have made a longitudinal study of a boy and girl whom we shall call 
Adam and Eve. We began work with Adam and Eve in October of 1962 when 
Adam was twenty-seven months old and Eve eighteen months old. The two 
children were selected from some thirty whom we considered. They were se- 


* This investigation was supported in whole by Public Health Service Research Grant 
MH7088 from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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lected primarily because their speech was exceptionally intelligible and be- 
cause they talked a lot. We wanted to make it as easy as possible to transcribe 
accurately large quantities of child speech. Adam and Eve are the children of 
highly-educated parents, the fathers were graduate students at Harvard and 
the mothers are both college graduates. Both Adam and Eve were single chil- 
dren when we began the study. These facts must be remembered in general- 
izing the outcomes of the research. 

While Adam is nine months older than Eve, his speech was only a little 
more advanced in October of 1962. The best single index of the level of speech 
development is the average length of utterance and in October, 1962, Adam's 
average was 1.84 morphemes and Eve's was 1.40 morphemes. The two children 
stayed fairly close together in the year that followed; in the records for the 
thirty-eighth week Adam's average was 3.55 and Eve's, 3.27. The processes we 
shall describe appeared in both children. 

Every second week we visited each child for at least two hours and made a 
tape recording of everything said by the child as well as of everything said to 
the child. The mother was always present and most of the speech to the child 
is hers. Both mother and child became very accustomed to our presence and 
learned to continue their usual routine with us as the observers. 

One of us always made a written transcription, on the scene, of the speech 
of mother and child with notes about important actions and objects of atten- 
tion. From this transcription and the tape a final transcription was made and 
these transcriptions constitute the primary data of the study. For many pur- 
poses we require a “distributional analysis” of the speech of the child. To this 
end the child’s utterances in a given transcription were cross classified and 
relisted under such headings as: “A + noun”; “Noun + verb”; “Verbs in the 
past”; “Utterances containing the pronoun it,” etc. The categorized utter- 
ances expose the syntactic regularities of the child’s speech. 

Each week we met as a research seminar, with students of the psychology 
of language, to discuss the state of the construction process in one of the two 
children as of that date. In these discussions small experiments were often 
suggested, experiments that had to be done within a few days if they were 
to be informative. At one time, for instance, we were uncertain whether Adam 
understood the semantic difference between putting a noun in subject posi- 
tion and putting it in object position. Consequently one of us paid an extra 
visit to Adam equipped with some toys. “Adam,” we said, “show us the duck 
pushing the boat.” And, when he had done so: “Now show us the boat push- 
ing the duck.” 


*We are grateful for intellectual stimulation and lighthearted companionship to Dr. 
Jen ied Gleason, Mr. Samuel Anderson, Mr. Colin Biases Dr. David McNeill. and Dr. 
aniel Slobin. 
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Another week we noticed that Adam would sometimes pluralize nouns 
when they should have been pluralized and sometimes would not. We won- 
dered if he could make grammatical judgments about the plural, if he could 
distinguish a correct form from an incorrect form. “Adam,” we asked, “which 
is right, ‘two shoes’ or ‘two shoe’?” His answer on that occasion, produced. 
with explosive enthusiasm, was “Pop goes the weasel!” The two-year-old child 
does not make a perfectly docile experimental subject. 

The dialogue between mother and child does not read like a transcribed 
dialogue between two adults. Table 1 offers a sample section from an early 
transcribed record. It has some interesting properties. The conversation is, 
in the first place, very much in the here and now. From the child there is no 
speech of the sort that Bloomfield called “displaced,” speech about other times 
and other places. Adam’s utterances in the early months were largely a coding 
of contemporaneous events and impulses. The mother’s speech differs from 
the speech that adults use to one another in many ways. Her sentences are 
short and simple; for the most part they are the kinds of sentences that Adam 
will produce a year later. 

Perhaps because they are short, the sentences of the mother are perfectly 
grammatical. The sentences adults use to one another, perhaps because they 
are longer and more complex, are very often not grammatical, not well formed. 
Here for instance is a rather representative example produced at a conference 


TABLE 1 
A Section from Adam’s First Record 


Adam Mother 


See truck, Mommy, 
See truck. 
Did you see the truck? 
No I see truck. 
No, you didn’t see it? 
There goes one. 
There go one. 
Yes, there goes one. 
See a truck. 
See truck, Mommy. 
See truck. 
Truck. 
Put truck, Mommy. 
Put the truck where? 


Put truck window. 
I think that one’s too large to 


go in the window. 
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of psychologists and linguists: “As far as I know, no one yet has done the in 
a way obvious now and interesting problem of doing a in a sense a structural 
frequency study of the alternative syntactical in a given language, say, like 
English, the alternative possible structures, and how what their hierarchical 
probability of occurrence structure is.”? It seems unlikely that a child could 
learn the patterns of English syntax from such speech. His introduction to 
English ordinarily comes in the form of a simplified, repetitive, and idealized 
dialect. It may be that such an introduction is necessary for the acquisition 
of syntax to be possible but we do not know that. 

In the course of the brief interchange of Table 1 Adam imitates his mother 
in saying: “There go one” immediately after she says “There goes one.” ‘The 
imitation is not perfect; Adam omits the inflection on the verb. His imitation 
is a reduction in that it omits something from the original. This kind of 
imitation with reduction is extremely common in the records of Adam and 
Eve and it is the first process we shall discuss. 


IMITATION AND REDUCTION 


Table 2 presents some model sentences spoken by the mothers and the imita- 
tions produced by Adam and Eve. These were selected from hundreds in the 
records in order to illustrate some general propositions. The first thing to 
notice is that the imitations preserve the word order of the model sentences. 
To be sure, words in the model are often missing from the imitation but the 
words preserved are in the order of the original. This is a fact that is so famil- 
iar and somehow reasonable that we did not at once recognize it as an em- 


TABLE 2 


Some Imitations Produced by Adam and Eve 
eee eee ase ee a a A E 


Model Utterance Child’s Imitation 

Tank car Tank car 

Wait a minute Wait a minute 

Daddy’s brief case Daddy brief case 

Fraser will be unhappy Fraser unhappy 

He’s going out He go out 

That’s an old time train Old time train 

It’s not the same dog as Pepper Dog Pepper 

No, you can’t write on Mr. Write Cromer shoe 
Cromer’s shoe 


a ee um 


2H. Maclay and C. E. Osgood, “Hesitation phenomena i tan i S 
Wari, a Co on pi a in spontaneous English speech, 
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pirical outcome rather than as a natural necessity. But of course it is not a 
necessity, the outcome could have been otherwise. For example, words could 
have been said back in the reverse of their original order, the most recent 
first. The preservation of order suggests that the model sentence is processed 
by the child as a total construction rather than as a list of words. 

In English the order of words in a sentence is an important grammatical 
signal. Order is used to distinguish among subject, direct object, and indirect 
object and it is one of the marks of imperative and interrogative constructions. 
The fact that the child’s first sentences preserve the word order of their models 
partially accounts for the ability of an adult to “understand” these sentences 
and so to feel that he is in communication with the child. It is conceivable 
that the child “intends” the meanings coded by his word orders and that, 
when he preserves the order of an adult sentence, he does so because he wants 
to say what the order says. It is also possible that he preserves word order just 
because his brain works that way and that he has no comprehension of the 
semantic contrasts involved. In some languages word order is not an important 
grammatical signal. In Latin, for instance, “Agricola amat puellam” has the 
same meaning as “Puellam amat agricola” and subject-object relations are 
signalled by case endings. We would be interested to know whether children 
who are exposed to languages that do not utilize word order as a major syn- 
tactic signal, preserve order as reliably as do children exposed to English. 

The second thing to notice in Table 2 is the fact that when the models 
increase in length there is not a corresponding increase in the imitation. The 
imitations stay in the range of two to four morphemes which was the range 
characteristic of the children at this time. The children were operating under 
some constraint of length or span. This is not a limitation of vocabulary; the 
children knew hundreds of words. Neither is it a constraint of immediate 
memory. We infer this from the fact that the average length of utterances 
produced spontaneously, where immediate memory is not involved, is about 
the same as the average length of utterances produced as immediate imita- 
tions. The constraint is a limitation on the length of utterance the children 
are able to program or plan.* This kind of narrow span limitation in children 
is characteristic of most or all of their intellectual operations. The limitation 
grows less restrictive with age as a consequence, probably, of both neurologi- 
cal growth and of practice, but of course it is never lifted altogether. 

A constraint on length compels the imitating child to omit some words or 
morphemes from the mother’s longer sentences. Which forms are retained 
and which omitted? The selection is not random but highly systematic. Forms 


3 Additional evidence of the constraint on sentence length may be found in R. Brown and 
C. Fraser. “The acquisition of syntax,” C. N. Cofer and Barbara Musgrave, eds., Verbal 
Behavior and Learning (New York: McGraw Hill, 1963). 
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retained in the examples of Table 2 include: Daddy, Fraser, Pepper, and 
Cromer; tank car, minute, briefcase, train, dog, and shoe; wait, go, and — i 
write; unhappy and old time. For the most part they are nouns, verbs, and — 
adjectives, though there are exceptions, as witness the initial pronoun He and 
the preposition out and the indefinite article a. Forms omitted in the samples 
of Table 2 include: the possessive inflection -s, the modal auxiliary will, the 
contraction of the auxiliary verb is, the progressive inflection —ing, the prep- 
osition on, the articles the and an, and the modal auxiliary can. It is possible 
to make a general characterization of the forms likely to be retained that 
distinguishes them as a total class from the forms likely to be omitted. 
Forms likely to be retained are nouns and verbs and, less often, adjectives, 
and these are the three large and “open” parts-of-speech in English. Thei 
number of forms in any one of these parts-of-speech is extremely large and | 
always growing. Words belonging to these classes are sometimes called “con- — 
tentives” because they have semantic content. Forms likely to be omitted are 
inflections, auxiliary verbs, articles, prepositions, and conjunctions. These < 
forms belong to syntactic classes that are small and closed. Any one class has 


few members and new members are not readily added. The omitted forms are 7 


the ones that linguists sometimes call “functors,” their grammatical functions ~ 
being more obvious than their semantic content, } 

Why should young children omit functors and retain contentives? There 
is more than one plausible answer. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives are words that 
make reference. One can conceive of teaching the meanings of these words — 
by speaking them, one at a time, and pointing at things or actions or quali- 
ties. And of course parents do exactly that. These are the kinds of words that 
children have been encouraged to practice speaking one at a time. The child 
arrives at the age of sentence construction with a stock of well-practiced nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. Is it not likely then that this prior practice causes him 
to retain the contentives from model sentences too long to be reproduced in 
full, that the child imitates those forms in the speech he hears which are 
already well developed in him as individual habits? There is probably some 
truth in this explanation but it is not the only determinant since children if 
will often select for retention contentives that are relatively unfamiliar to 4 
them. q 

We adults sometimes operate under a constraint on length and the curious 
fact is that the English we produce in these circumstances bears a formal | } 
resemblance to the English produced by two-year-old children. When words 
cost money there is a premium on brevity or to put it otherwise, a constraint } 
on length. The result is “telegraphic” English and telegraphic English is an H 
English of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. One does not send a cable reading: < 
“My car has broken down and I have lost my wallet; send money to me at the i 
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American Express in Paris” but rather “Car broken down; wallet lost; send 
money American Express Paris.” The telegram omits: my, has, and, I, have, 
my, to, me, at, the, in. All of these are functors. We make the same kind of 
telegraphic reduction when time or fatigue constrain us to be brief, as witness 
any set of notes taken at a fast-moving lecture. 

A telegraphic transformation of English generally communicates very well. 
It does so because it retains the high-information words and drops the low- 
information words. We are here using “information” in the sense of the math- 
ematical theory of communication. The information carried by a word is 
inversely related to the chances of guessing it from context. From a given 
string of content words, missing functors can often be guessed but the message 
“my has and I have my to me at the in” will not serve to get money to Paris. 
Perhaps children are able to make a communication analysis of adult speech 
and so adapt in an optimal way to their limitation of span. There is, however, 
another way in which the adaptive outcome might be achieved. 

If you say aloud the model sentences of Table 2 you will find that you 
place the heavier stresses, the primary and secondary stresses in the sentences, 
on contentives rather than on functors. In fact the heavier stresses fall, for the 
most part, on the words the child retains. We first realized that this was the 
case when we found that in transcribing tapes, the words of the mother that 
we could hear most clearly were usually the words that the child reproduced. 
We had trouble hearing the weakly stressed functors and, of course, the child 
usually failed to reproduce them. Differential stress may then be the cause 
of the child’s differential retention. The outcome is a maximally informative 
reduction but the cause of this outcome need not be the making of an infor- 
mation analysis. The outcome may be an incidental consequence of the fact 
that English is a well-designed language that places its heavier stresses where 
they are needed, on contentives that cannot easily be guessed from context. 

We are fairly sure that differential stress is one of the determinants of the 
child’s telegraphic productions. For one thing, stress will also account for the 
way in which children reproduce polysyllabic words when the total is too 
much for them. Adam, for instance, gave us pression for expression and Eve 
gave us ’raff for giraffe; the more heavily-stressed syllables were the ones re- 
tained. In addition we have tried the effect of placing heavy stresses on func- 
tors which do not ordinarily receive such stresses. To Adam we said: “You 
say what I say” and then, speaking in a normal way at first: “The doggie will 
bite.” Adam gave back: “Doggie bite.” Then we stressed the auxiliary: “The 
doggie will bite” and, after a few trials, Adam made attempts at reproducing 
that auxiliary. A science fiction experiment comes to mind. If there were 
parents who stressed functors rather than contentives would they have chil- 
dren whose speech was a kind of “reciprocal telegraphic” made up of articles, 
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prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and the like? Such children would be 
out of touch with the community as real children are not. 

It may be that all the factors we have mentioned play some part in deter- 
mining the child’s selective imitations; the reference-making function of con- 
tentives, the fact that they are practiced as single words, the fact that they 
cannot be guessed from context, and the heavy stresses they receive. There 
are also other possible factors: for example, the left-to-right, earlier-to-later 
position of words in a sentence, but these make too long a story to tell here.‘ 
Whatever the causes, the first utterances produced as imitations of adult sen- 
tences are highly systematic reductions of their models. Furthermore, the tele- 
graphic properties of these imitations appear also in the child’s spontaneously 
produced utterances. When his speech is not modeled on an immediately 
prior adult sentence, it observes the same limitation on length and the same 
predilection for contentives as when it is modeled on an immediately prior 
sentence. 


IMITATION WITH EXPANSION 


In the course of the brief conversation set down in Table 1, Adam's mother 
at one point imitates Adam. The boy says: “There go one” and mother re- 
sponds: “Yes, there goes one.” She does not exactly reproduce the model 
sentence of the child but instead adds something to it or expands it. What she 
adds is a functor, the inflection for third-person on the verb, the very form 
that Adam had omitted when he imitated his mother. 

One of the first things we noticed when we began to study child speech 
several years ago was the frequency with which adults imitated children. 
Indeed they seemed to imitate more often than did the children themselves. 
We later came to realize that adult imitations are seldom exact reproductions; 
they are usually expansions. The mothers of Adam and Eve responded to the 
speech of their children with expansions about thirty per cent of the time. 
We did it ourselves when we talked with the children. Indeed we found it 
very difficult to withhold expansions, A reduced or incomplete English sen- 
tence seems to constrain the English-speaking adult to expand it into the 
nearest properly formed complete sentence. Table lists a few sample expan- 
sions from the hundreds in the records. 

The first thing worthy of attention in the expansions of Table g is the fact 
that the words spoken by the mother preserve the order of the words in the 
child’s sentences. To be sure, words and inflections are added but they ate 
fitted in—before, and after and between the words the child used; they are 
not generally permitted to disturb the order of the child’s words. It is as if 


4 Brown and Fraser, ibid. 
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TABLE 3 
Expansions of Child Speech Produced by Mothers 


Child Mother 
Baby highchair Baby is in the highchair 
Mommy eggnog Mommy had her eggnog 
Eve lunch Eve is having lunch 
Mommy sandwich Mommy’'ll have a sandwich 
Sat wall He sat on the wall 
Throw Daddy Throw it to Daddy 
Pick glove Pick the glove up 


these latter were taken as constants by the mother, constants to which some 
sentence had to be fitted. She acts as if she were assuming that the child means 
everything he says, all the words and also their order, but as if he might also 
mean more than he says. From the mother’s point of view an expansion is a 
kind of communication check; it says in effect: “Is this what you mean?” 

The second thing to notice about Table 3 is the character of the forms 
added to the child’s utterances. They include the auxiliaries is and will; the 
prepositions in, on, to, and up; the verb forms is, have, had, and having; the 
articles a and the; the pronouns her, he, and it. For the most part, the words 
added are functors and functors are of course the words that the child omits 
in his reductions. 

The interaction between mother and child is, much of the time, a cycle 
of reductions and expansions. There are two transformations involved. The 
reduction transformation has an almost completely specifiable and so me- 
chanical character. One could program a machine to do it with the following 
instructions: “Retain contentives (or stressed forms) in the order given up to 
some limit of length.” The expansion accomplished by Adam’s mother when 
she added the third-person inflection to the verb and said “There goes one” 
is also a completely specifiable transformation. The instructions would read: 
“Retain the forms given in the order given and supply obligatory grammatical 
forms.” To be sure this mother-machine would have to be supplied with the 
obligatory rules of English grammar but that could be done. However, the 
sentence “There goes one” is atypical in that it only adds a compulsory and 
redundant inflection. The expansions of Table g all add forms that are not 
grammatically compulsory or redundant and these expansions cannot be 
mechanically generated by grammatical rules alone. 

In Table g the topmost four utterances produced by the child are all of the 
same grammatical type; all four consist of a proper noun followed by a com- 
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mon noun. However, the four are expanded in quite different ways. In par- 
ticular the form of the verb changes: it is in the first case in the simple present 
tense; in the second case the simple past; in the third case the present pro- 
gressive; in the last case the simple future. All of these are perfectly gram- 
matical but they are different. The second set of child utterances is formally 
uniform in that each one consists of a verb followed by a noun. The expan- 
sions are again all grammatical but quite unlike, especially with regard to 
the preposition supplied. In general, then, there are radical changes in the 
mother’s expansions when there are no changes in the formal character of the 
utterances expanded. It follows that the expansions cannot be produced 
simply by making grammatically compulsory additions to the child’s utter- 
ances. 

How does a mother decide on the correct expansion of one of her child’s 
utterances? Consider the utterance “Eve lunch.” So far as grammar is con- 

_ cerned this utterance could be appropriately expanded in any of a number 
- of ways: “Eve is having lunch”; “Eve had lunch”; “Eve will have lunch”; 
* Eve's lunch,” etc. On the occasion when Eve produced the utterance, however, 
one expansion seemed more appropriate than any other. It was then the noon 
hour, Eve was sitting at the table with a plate of food before her, and her 
spoon and fingers were busy. In these circumstances “Eve lunch” had to mean 
“Eye is having lunch.” A little later when the plate had been stacked in the 
sink and Eve was getting down from her chair the utterance “Eve lunch” 
would have suggested the expansion “Eve has had her lunch.” Most expan- 
sions are not only responsive to the child’s words but also to the circum- 
stances attending their utterance. 

What kind of instructions will generate the mother’s expansions? The 
following are approximately correct: “Retain the words given in the order 
given and add those functors that will result in a well-formed simple sentence 
that is appropriate to the circumstances.” These are not instructions that any 
machine could follow. A machine could act on the instructions only if it were 
provided with detailed specifications for judging appropriateness and no 
such specifications can, at present, be written. They exist, however, in im- 
plicit form in the brains of mothers and in the brains of all English-speaking 
adults and so judgments of appropriateness can be made by such adults. 

The expansion encodes aspects of reality that are not coded by the child’s 
telegraphic utterance. Functors have meaning but it is meaning that accrues 
to them in context rather than in isolation. The meanings that are added by 
functors seem to be nothing less than the basic terms in which we construe 
reality: the time of an action, whether it is ongoing or completed, whether 
it is presently relevant or not; the concept of possession and such relational 
concepts as are coded by in, on, up, down, and the like; the difference between 
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a particular instance of a class (“Has anybody seen the paper?”) and any 
instance of a class (“Has anybody seen a paper?”); the difference between 
extended substances given shape and size by an “accidental” container (sand, 
water, syrup, etc.) and countable “things” having a characteristic fixed shape 
and size (a cup, a man, a tree, etc.) . It seems to us that a mother in expanding 
speech may be teaching more than grammar; she may be teaching something 
like a world-view. 

As yet it has not been demonstrated that expansions are necessary for learn- 
ing either grammar or a construction of reality. It has not even been demon- 
strated that expansions contribute to such learning. All we know is that some 
parents do expand and their children do learn. It is perfectly possible, how- 
ever, that children can and do learn simply from hearing their parents or 
others make well-formed sentences in connection with various nonverbal cir- 
cumstances. It may not be necessary or even helpful for these sentences to be 
expansions of utterances of the child. Only experiments contrasting expansion 
training with simple exposure to English will settle the matter. We hope to _ 
do such experiments. 

There are, of course, reasons for expecting the expansion transformation 
to be an effective tutorial technique. By adding something to the words the 
child has just produced one confirms his response insofar as it is appropriate. 
In addition one takes him somewhat beyond that response but not greatly 
beyond it. One encodes additional meanings at a moment when he is most 
likely to be attending to the cues that can teach that meaning. 


INDUCTION OF THE LATENT STRUCTURE 


Adam, in the course of the conversation with his mother set down in Table 1, 
produced one utterance for which no adult is likely ever to have provided an 
exact model: “No I see truck.” His mother elects to expand it as “No, you 
didn’t see it” and this expansion suggests that the child might have created 
the utterance by reducing an adult model containing the form didn’t. How- 
ever, the mother’s expansion in this case does some violence to Adam's origi- 
nal version. He did not say no as his mother said it, with primary stress and 
final contour; Adam’s no had secondary stress and no final contour. It is not 
easy to imagine an adult model for this utterance. It seems more likely that 
the utterance was created by Adam as part of a continuing effort to discover 
the general rules for constructing English negatives. 

In Table 4 we have listed some utterances produced by Adam or Eve for 
which it is difficult to imagine any adult model. It is unlikely that any adult 
said any of these to Adam or Eve since they are very simple utterances and 
yet definitely ungrammatical. In addition it is difficult, by adding functors 
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TABLE 4 
Utterances Not Likely to be Imitations 


My Cromer suitcase You naughty are 

Two foot Why it can’t turn off? 

A bags Put on it 

A scissor Cowboy did fighting me 
A this truck Put a gas in 


alone, to build any of them up to simple grammatical sentences. Consequently 
it does not seem likely that these utterances are reductions of adult originals. 
It is more likely that they are mistakes which externalize the child’s search 
for the regularities of English syntax. 

We have long realized that the occurrence of certain kinds of errors on the 
level of morphology (or word construction) reveals the child’s effort to induce 
regularities from speech. So long as a child speaks correctly, or at any rate 
so long as he speaks as correctly as the adults he hears, there is no way to tell 
whether he is simply repeating what he has heard or whether he is actually 
constructing. However, when he says something like “I digged a hole” we can 
often be sure that he is constructing. We can be sure because it is unlikely 
that he would have heard digged from anyone and because we can see how, 
in processing words he has heard, he might have come by digged. It looks like 
an overgeneralization of the regular past inflection. The inductive operations 
of the child’s mind are externalized in such a creation. Overgeneralizations 
on the level of syntax (or sentence construction) are more difficult to identify 
because there are so many ways of adding functors so as to build up conceiv- 
able models. But this is difficult to do for the examples of Table 4 and for 
several hundred other utterances in our records. 

The processes of imitation and expansion are not sufficient to account for 
the degree of linguistic competence that children regularly acquire. These 
processes alone cannot teach more than the sum total of sentences that speak- 
ers of English have either modeled for a child to imitate or built up from a 
child’s reductions. However, a child’s linguistic competence extends far be- 
yond this sum total of sentences. All children are able to understand and 
construct sentences they have never heard but which are nevertheless well- 
formed, well-formed in terms of general rules that are implicit in the sen- 
tences the child has heard. Somehow, then, every child processes the speech 
to which he is exposed so as to induce from it a latent structure. This latent 
tule structure is so general that a child can spin out its implications all his life 
long. It is both semantic and syntactic. The discovery of latent structure is 
the greatest of the processes involved in language acquisition andthe most 
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difficult to understand. We will provide an example of how the analysis can 
proceed by discussing the evolution in child speech of noun phrases. 

A noun phrase in adult English includes a noun but also more than a noun. 
One variety consists of a noun with assorted modifiers: The girl; The preity 
girl; That pretty girl; My girl, etc. All of these are constructions which have 
the same syntactic privileges as do nouns alone. One can use a noun phrase 
in isolation to name or request something; one can use it in sentences, in 
subject position or in object position or in predicate nominative position. 
All of these are slots that nouns alone can also fill. A larger construction hav- 
ing the same syntactic privileges as its “head” word is called in linguistics 
an “endocentric” construction and noun phrases are endocentric construc- 
tions. 

For both Adam and Eve, in the early records, noun phrases usually occur 
as total independent utterances rather than as components of sentences. Table 
5 presents an assortment of such utterances at Time 1. They consist in each 
case of some sort of modifier, just one, preceding a noun. The modifiers, or as 
they are sometimes called the “pivot” words, are a much smaller class than the 
noun class. Three students of child speech have independently discovered that 
this kind of construction is extremely common when children first begin to 
combine words. 5: 6, 7 


TABLE 5 


Noun Phrases in Isolation 
and Rule for Generating Noun Phrases at Time 1 


A coat More coffee 

A celery* More nut* 

A Becky* Two sock* 

A hands* Two shoes 

The top two tinker-toy* 

My Mommy Big boot 

That Adam Poor man 

My stool Little top 

That knee Dirty knee 
NP->M+N 


M -> a, big, dirty, little, more, my, poor, that, the, two. 
N -> Adam, Becky, boot, coat, coffee, knee, man, Mommy, nut, sock, 
stool, tinker-toy, top, and very many others. 


* Ungrammatical for an adult. 


5M. D. $. Braine, “The ontogeny of English phrase structure: the first phrase,” Language, 
XXXIX (1963), 1-13. 

°W, Miller and Susan Ervin, “The development of grammar in child language,” Ursula 
Bellugi and R. Brown, eds., The Acquisition of Language, Child Developm. Monogr. (1964). 

* Brown and Fraser, op. cit. 
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It is possible to generalize the cases of Table 5, into a simple implicit rule, _ 
The rule symbolized in Table 5 reads: “In order to form a noun phrase of this 
type, select first one word from the small class of modifiers and select, second, 
one word from the large class of nouns.” This is a “generative” rule by which _ 
we mean it is a program that would actually serve to build constructions of 
the type in question. It is offered as a model of the mental mechanism by 
which Adam and Eve generated such utterances. Furthermore, judging 
from our work with other children and from the reports of Braine and of 
Miller and Ervin, the model describes a mechanism present in many children 
when their average utterance is approximately two morphemes long. 

We have found that even in our earliest records the M + N construction is 
sometimes used as a component of larger constructions. For instance, Eve 
said: “Fix a Lassie” and “Turn the page” and “A horsie stuck” and Adam 
even said: “Adam wear a shirt.” There are, at first, only a handful of these 
larger constructions but there are very many constructions in which single 
nouns occur in subject or in object position. 

Let us look again at the utterances of Table 5 and the rule generalizing 
them. The class M does not correspond with any syntactic class of adult Eng- 
lish. In the class M are articles, a possessive pronoun, a cardinal number, a 
demonstrative adjective or pronoun, a quantifier, and some descriptive ad- 
jectives—a mixed bag indeed. For adult English these words cannot belong 
to the same syntactic class because they have very different privileges of oc- 
currence in sentences. For the children the words do seem to function as one 
class having the common privilege of occurrence before nouns. 

If the initial words of the utterances in Table g are treated as one class M 
then many utterances are generated which an adult speaker would judge to 
be ungrammatical. Consider the indefinite article a. Adults use it only to 
modify common count nouns in the singular such as coat, dog, cup, etc. We 
would not say a celery, or a cereal, or a dirt; celery, cereal, and dirt are mass 
nouns. We would not say a Becky or a Jimmy; Becky and Jimmy are proper 
nouns. We would not say a hands or a shoes; hands and shoes are plural nouns. 
Adam and Eve, at first, did form ungrammatical combinations such as these. 

The numeral two we use only with count nouns in the plural. We would 
not say two sock since sock is singular, nor two water since water is a mass 
noun. The word more we use before count nouns in the plural (more nuts) 
or mass nouns in the singular (more coffee). Adam and Eve made a number 
of combinations involving two or more that we would not make. 

Given the initial very undiscriminating use of words in the class M it fol- 
lows that one dimension of development must be a progressive differentiation 
of privileges, which means the division of M into smaller classes. There must 
also be subdivision of the noun class (N) for the reason that the privileges 
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of occurrence of various kinds of modifiers must be described in terms of 
such sub-varieties of N as the common noun and proper noun, the count noun 
and mass noun. There must eventually emerge a distinction between nouns 
singular and nouns plural since this distinction figures in the privileges of 
occurrence of the several sorts of modifiers. 

Sixteen weeks after our first records from Adam and Eve (Time 2), the dif- 
ferentiation process had begun. By this time there were distributional reasons 
for separating out articles (a, the) from demonstrative pronouns (this, that) 
and both of these from the residual class of modifiers. Some of the evidence 
for this conclusion appears in Table 6. In general one syntactic class is dis- 
tinguished from another when the members of one class have combinational 
privileges not enjoyed by the members of the other. Consider, for example, 
the reasons for distinguishing articles (Art) from modifiers in general (M). 
Both articles and modifiers appeared in front of nouns in two-word utterances. 
However, in three-word utterances that were made up from the total pool of 
words and that had a noun in final position, the privileges of a and the were 
different from the privileges of all other modifiers. The articles occurred in 
initial position followed by a member of class M other than an article. No 
other modifier occurred in this first position; notice the “Not obtained” ex- 
amples of Table 6A. If the children had produced utterances like those (for 
example, blue a flower, your a car) there would have been no difference in 
the privileges of occurrence of articles and modifiers and therefore no reason 
to separate out articles. 

The record of Adam is especially instructive. He created such notably un- 


TABLE 6 
Subdivision of the Modifier Class 


A) PRIVILEGES PECULIAR TO ARTICLES 


Obtained Not Obtained 

A blue flower Blue a flower 

A nice nap Nice a nap 

A your car Your a car 

A my pencil My a pencil 

B) PRIVILEGES PECULIAR TO DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
Obtained Not Obtained 

That my cup My that cup 

That a horse A that horse 

That a blue flower A that blue flower 


Blue a that flower 
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grammatical combinations as “a your car” and “a my pencil.” It is very un- 
likely that adults provided models for these. They argue strongly that Adam 
regarded all the words in the residual M class as syntactic equivalents and so 
generated these very odd utterances in which possessive pronouns appear 
where descriptive adjectives would be more acceptable. 

Table 6 also presents some of the evidence for distinguishing demonstrative 
pronouns (Dem) from articles and modifiers. (Table 6B). The pronouns oc- 
curred first and ahead of articles in three-and-four-word utterances—a posi- 
tion that neither articles nor modifiers ever filled. The sentences with demon- 
strative pronouns are recognizable as reductions which omit the copular verb 
is. Such sentences are not noun phrases in adult English and ultimately they 
will not function as noun phrases in the speech of the children, but for the 
present they are not distinguishable distributionally from noun phrases. 


TABLE 7 


Rules for Generating Noun Phrases at Time 2 


NP, -> Dem + Art + M +N NP -> (Dem) + (Art) + (M) + N 
NP, > Art +M -4N 

NP, > Dem +M +N 

NP, > Art +N ( ) means class within 

NP, >M4+N parentheses is optional 
NP,—> Dem + N 

NP, -> Dem + Art +N 


Recall now the generative formula of Table 5 which constructs noun 
phrases by simply placing a modifier (M) before a noun (N). The differen- 
tiation of privileges illustrated in Table 6, and the syntactic classes this evi- 
dence motivates us to create, complicate the formula for generating noun 
phrases. In Table 7 we have written a single general formula for producing 
all noun phrases at Time 2 [NP -> (Dem) + (Art) + (M) + N] and also the 
numerous more specific rules which are summarized by the general formula. 

By the time of the thirteenth transcription, twenty-six weeks after we 
began our study, privileges of occurrence were much more finely differentiated 
and syntactic classes were consequently more numerous. From the distribu- 
tional evidence we judged that Adam had made five classes of his original class 
M: articles, descriptive adjectives, possessive pronouns, demonstrative pro- 
nouns, and a residual class of modifiers. The generative rules of Table 7 had 
become inadequate; there were no longer, for instance, any combinations 
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like “A your car.” Eve had the same set except that she used two residual 
classes of modifiers. In addition nouns had begun to subdivide for both chil- 
dren. The usage of proper nouns had become clearly distinct from the usage 
of count nouns. For Eve the evidence justified separating count nouns from 
mass nouns, but for Adam it still did not. Both children by this time were 
frequently pluralizing nouns but as yet their syntactic control of the singular- 
plural distinction was imperfect. 

In summary, one major aspect of the development of general structure in 
child speech is a progressive differentiation in the usage of words and therefore 
a progressive differentiation of syntactic classes. At the same time, however, 
there is an integrative process at work. From the first, an occasional noun 
phrase occurred as a component of some larger construction. At first these 
noun phrases were just two words long and the range of positions in which 
they could occur was small. With time the noun phrases grew longer, were 
more frequently used, and were used in a greater range of positions. The noun 
phrase structure as a whole, in all the permissible combinations of modifiers 
and nouns, was assuming the combinational privileges enjoyed by nouns in 
isolation. 

In Table 8 we have set down some of the sentence positions in which both 
nouns and noun phrases occurred in the speech of Adam and Eve. It is the 
close match between the positions of nouns alone and of nouns with modifiers 
in the speech of Adam and Eve that justifies us in calling the longer construc- 
tions noun phrases. These longer constructions are, as they should be, en- 
docentric; the head word alone has the same syntactic privileges as the head 
word with its modifiers. The continuing failure to find in noun phrase posi- 
tions whole constructions of the type “That a blue flower” signals the fact 
that these constructions are telegraphic versions of predicate nominative sen- 
tences omitting the verb form is. Examples of the kind of construction not 
obtained are: “That (that a blue flower)”; “Where (that a blue flower)?” 

For adults the noun phrase is a subwhole of the sentence, what linguists call 


TABLE 8 


Some Privileges of the Noun Phrase 


Noun Positions Noun Phrase Positions 
That (flower) That (a blue flower) 
Where (ball) go? Where (the puzzle) go? 
Adam write (penguin) Doggie eat (the breakfast) 
(Horsie) stop (A horsie) crying 

Put (hat) on ut (the red hat) on 
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an “immediate constituent.” The noun phrase has a kind of psychological 
unity. There are signs that the noun phrase was also an immediate constitu- — 
ent for Adam and Eve. Consider the sentence using the separable verb put on. 
The noun phrase in “Put the red hat on” is, as a whole, fitted in between the 
verb and the particle even as is the noun alone in “Put hat on.” What is more, — 
however, the location of pauses in the longer sentence, on several occasions, 
suggested the psychological organization: “Put . . . the red hat . . . on” rather 
than “Put the red... hat on” or “Put the . . . red hat on.” In addition to this 
evidence the use of pronouns suggests that the noun phrase is a psychological 
unit. 

The unity of noun phrases in adult English is evidenced, in the [rst place, 
by the syntactic equivalence between such phrases and nouns alone. It is evi- 
denced, in the second place, by the fact that pronouns are able to substitute 
for total noun phrases. In our immediately preceding sentence the pronoun 
“Tt” stands for the rather involved construction from the first sentence of this 
paragraph: “The unity of noun phrases in adult English.” The words called 
“pronouns” in English would more aptly be called “pro-noun-phrases” since 
it is the phrase rather than the noun which they usually replace. One does 
not replace “unity” with “it” and say “The it of noun phrases in adult Eng- 
lish.” In the speech of Adam and Eve, too, the pronoun came to function as 
a replacement for the noun phrase. Some of the clearer cases appear in Table 9. 

Adam characteristically externalizes more of his learning than does Eve 
and his record is especially instructive in connection with the learning of pro- 
nouns. In his first eight records, the first sixteen weeks of the study, Adam 
quite often produced sentences containing both the pronoun and the noun 


TABLE 9 
Pronouns Replacing Nouns or Noun Phrases and Pronouns Produced 
Together with Nouns or Noun Phrases 
Siahnite ENSE tee CULM INTIRAMBU EV SEsel 2 


Noun Phrases Replaced Pronouns and Noun Phrases 

by Pronouns in Same Utterances 
Hit ball Mommy get it ladder 
Get it Mommy get it my ladder 
Ball go? : 
Go get it See a el 

i Miss it garage 

Made it 5 I miss it cowboy boot 
Made a ship I Adam drive that 
Fix a tricycle T Adam drive 
Fix it I Adam don’t 


ee reed eee RI i- 
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or noun phrase that the pronoun should have replaced. One can here see the 
equivalence in the process of establishment. First the substitute is produced 
and then, as if in explication, the form or forms that will eventually be re- 
placed by the substitute. Adam spoke out his pronoun antecedents as chrono- 
logical consequents. This is additional evidence of the unity of the noun 
phrase since the noun phrases my ladder and cowboy boot are linked with it 
in Adam’s speech in just the same way as the nouns ladder and ball. 

We have described three processes involved in the child’s acquisition of 
syntax. It is clear that the last of these, the induction of latent structure, is by 
far the most complex. It looks as if this last process will put a serious strain 
on any learning theory thus far conceived by psychology. The very intricate 
simultaneous differentiation and integration that constitutes the evolution 
of the noun phrase is more reminiscent of the biological development of an 
embryo than it is of the acquisition of a conditional reflex. 
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Language Disorders in Childhood’ 


The differential diagnosis of speech and language disorders in children is a 
practical pediatric problem with direct consequences on plans for treatment 
and general management. There is a wide-spread preference among practicing 
physicians and educators to refer the child to others (speech correctionists, 
social workers, or otolaryngologists) who may or may not have experience in 
all of the areas that have a direct bearing on the development of speech and 
language. $ 

Major diagnostic categories are not well defined, with an unnecessary over- 
lap of terminology, and a random collection of criteria for setting up classi- 
fication. This difficulty is peculiar to the literature on the subject, and can 
be corrected. The following article presents material under the headings of 
the major causes for these abnormalities and is intended as a guide for indi- 
viduals concerned with language disorders. 


DEAFNESS 
Definition 
It is customary to differentiate between peripheral and central deafness. The 
terms seem to imply an anatomic criterion whereas the distinction is, in fact, 


* Prepared while the author was USPHS Career Investigator in Mental Health. Grateful 
acknowledgement is also made for support through grants M-5268 and M-gg21 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Dr. Randolph K. Byers and Dr. George E. Gardner 

„ have read the manuscript and I am indebted to them for constructive criticism and valu- 
able suggestions. 
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made on symptomatic grounds. Peripheral deafness is assumed when a lower- 
ing of pure-tone acuity beyond some arbitrary level (say seventy decibel loss 
relative to normal threshold) can be demonstrated by audiogram. Central 
deafness is postulated when pure tone threshold is near normal yet the patient 
acts in a manner reminiscent of the bona fide deaf. The significance of this 
latter condition is not well understood and will only be dealt with marginally 
at the end of the article. 


Medical History 


In seventy-eight percent of all cases either the well-known antecedents for 
deafness (German measles in the first trimester, erythroblastosis fetalis, men- 
ingitis, bilateral ear infections, etc.) or a family history can be elicited.* In 
these instances parents are forewarned and consult a physician in the patient's 
early infancy. In the remaining cases the condition appears spontaneously 
and the chief complaint is failure to begin to speak at the customary age. In 
the absence of preliminary warning, parents frequently are totally unaware 
of their child’s unresponsiveness to acoustic stimuli, probably because infants 
in general (and perhaps the deaf in particular) react as quickly to visual and 
tactual stimuli as to acoustic stimuli and in the normal environment purely 
acoustic stimuli are relatively rare. 


Developmental history 


Unless an adventitious disease that has led to deafness has left fixed lesions 
outside of the hearing apparatus, developmental history is within normal 
limits. It is a remarkable phenomenon that a congenitally deaf child can and 
ordinarily does also have a perfectly normal development in his vocalizations 
during the first four to six months of life.? The transition from crying-only 
to cooing and to babbling do occur on the three- and five-month levels respec- 
tively and neither impressionistic nor instrumental analysis? of these early 
sounds reveal a qualitative difference between the normally hearing child 
and that which is later demonstrably deaf (and has presumably been deaf 
since birth). With practice in listening to children’s sounds, differences be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing can be detected by about the sixth month, 
but for another few months these differences are rather in quantity than in 
quality. Even here, the total amount of a deaf child’s vocalization may not be 


1 Harry Best, Deafness and the Deaf in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 

*Eric H. Lenneberg, “Speech as a motor skill with special reference to non-aphasic dis- 
orders,” appearing in monograph of Society of Research in Child Development (in press). 

* Eric H. Lenneberg, “A laboratory for speech research at the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center,” New England Journal of Medicine, 266 (February, 1962), 385-392. 
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different from that of a hearing child, but the hearing child at this age will 
constantly run through a large repertoire of sounds whereas deaf children 
will be making the same sounds sometimes for weeks on end and then, sud- 
denly change to some other set of sounds and “specialize” in these for a while, 
There is no consistent preference among deaf children for specific sounds. 
The voice is always of a normal and pleasing nature in these spontaneous 
utterances, often including something resembling intonation patterns, the 
abnormally pitched voice making its first appearance only with the advent of 
programmatic speech-training. This latter phenomenon is of considerable 
physiological interest. Apparently, when voice mechanisms come under volun- 
tary control, audition is the primary controlling feed-back mechanism; how- 
ever, when voicing is essentially motivated by emotional states, the motor co- 
ordination is sufficiently controlled by proprioceptive relays. 


Symptomatology 


In cases of simple and pure deafness, the patient displays normal affect, re- 
lates well to his family and visiting friends, shows interest in his surroundings, 
plays well with adequate concentration span and is free from outstanding be- 
havior problems. He is eager to communicate his needs which is effected by 
clever gesture or pantomine. There are certain mannerisms which are 
common but not necessary concomitants, such as approaching people and 
moving lips in imitation of speech movements, particularly vivid facial ex- 
pressions including arching of the brows, intensive nodding, shrugging the 
shoulders or thrusting hands and arms forward with palms supinated as if to 
ask “What now?” The deaf child babbles and makes a variety of sounds, usu- 
ally while concentrating on play, but he is often judged to be somewhat more 
quiet than his hearing siblings or contemporaries. Babbling may include some- 
thing like “mamama,” or other repetitions of sounds; but if the patient is pro- 
foundly deaf, his repertoire does not have a single recognizable word. Nor do 
any of his vocalizations have any fixed semantic value. When calling people’s 
attention to himself or to things in his surroundings, he makes no use what- 
ever in early childhood of his yocal apparatus. A deaf child of three or four 
who has not had any training directed towards purposeful vocalization seems 
completely unaware of the possibility of making vocal sounds for communi- 
cation. Instead, he will poke or push or gesture violently to make himself 
noticeable. A carefully elicited history and patient observation of play activi- 
ties in the office should make intelligence testing superfluous in most cases. 
However, if assessment of intellectual development is desired, the psychologist 
should receive special instructions to eliminate all tests that require either 
understanding of verbal instructions or depend on any verbal responses. The 
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Leiter International Performance Scale has been found to be the most useful 
single test instrument for assessing a congenitally deaf child. 


Management 

If suspicion of deafness is confirmed by audiogram, an appropriate hearing 
aid must be provided for the patient. Most audiologists believe at the present 
time that all hearing-handicapped children profit from such a prosthesis—the 
profoundly deaf as well as those whose pure tone acuity is only mildly affected 
and whose main problem is thought to be perceptual and central. While this 
radical position still leaves some room for questions, the present paper is not 
the forum to discuss the pros and cons. In addition to the hearing aid, special- 
ized pre-school training must be instituted, preparing the child for the more 
formal speech and voice training that is begun in the schools for the deaf a- 
round the age of five. In areas where parents have a choice between residential 
and day care of their children, counseling on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each of these modalities is needed. Parents’ attention should also 
be directed towards the Tracy Clinic’ correspondence course for mothers of 
young deaf children which provides the parents with considerable guidance 
and support in daily problems and constructive attitude towards their deaf 
child. 


Prognosis 

A deaf child should encounter no difficulty in the acquisition of language 
through the graphic medium: reading and writing are established in due 
course, though stylistic and grammatical mistakes commonly persist in some 
measure throughout life. Skill in lip reading and vocal communication varies 
greatly from individual to individual, the overall success being well correlated 
with the age at which hearing is lost and the profoundness of the loss. It is in- 
teresting to note that when the child is about three years of age, an important 
milestone is passed. The child who has had normal hearing up to the age of 
three and who has started on its course towards language acquisition and then 
suddenly becomes deaf (for instance due to meningitis) has a significant head- 
start in the language arts in comparison with the congenitally deaf. In all cases 
the voice itself will sound strained and unpleasant during the patient's efforts 
to “speak” and there seems to be little training available that will help the 
patient permanently to overcome this problem. A deaf child’s progress in aca- 
demic subjects is generally behind that of the hearing child, but it can be said 
with certainty today that this academic retardation is definitely not due to a 
slowed mental development because of the prolonged absence of language in 
s * Leiter International Performance Scale (Washington, D.G.: Psychological Service Center 

Ti 
a yoke racy Clinic, 806 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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early childhood. On strictly cognitive tasks it has been experimentally shown 
that even pre-school and thus “pre-language” deaf children perform no worse 
than hearing children.® 7 8, 9 

Deaf children grow into adults who will encounter almost insurmountable 
difficulties in their adjustment to and integration with the hearing world. 
Only a few graduates from the schools of the deaf marry hearing partners.19 11 
The majority find mates within the deaf population or remain single. While 
they lead happy and socially successful lives they are automatically assigned to 
a social minority whose communicative isolation is unparalleled by any other 
social grouping. This situation often engenders a feeling of ostracism among 
the adolescent and young adult deaf producing a number of psychological 
problems that deserve considerably more attention in counselling programs 
for parents and deaf children than is now given. It is probably preferable to 
make parents aware of the social inequities that are in store for their child and 
allow them to prepare themselves as well as their child for the future, rather 
than gloss over these social difficulties and to portray a falsely optimistic 
picture of the communicative possibilities. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 

Definition 

For the purpose of the present article differentiation of the various diseases 
subsumed under the general title of Mental Retardation is not necessary. The 
sequence of developmental motor events is hardly ever significantly changed 
and the rate of development or degree of retardation is indicated by the 
customary instruments of intellectual measurement. We are concerned here 
with the severely retarded, the incidence of which is estimated to be two to 
three per thousand in the general population. 12 


Medical History 


In roughly seventy-five percent of all cases the medical history and signs and 
symptoms of present illness establish the diagnosis beyond much doubt. In the 


*D. G. Doehring and J. Rosenstein, “Visual word recognition by deaf and hearing chil- 
dren,” J. Speech and Hearing Research, III (1960), 320-326. if 4 
WETS G. Furth, “The influence of language on the development of concept formation in 
deaf children,” J. Abnor. Soc. Psychol., LXIII (1961), 386-389. 
°H. G. Furth and N. A. Milgran, “Verbal and cognitive processes in classification tasks 
performed by normal, deaf, and retarded children,” Genet. Psychol. Monogr. (in press). 
„° Pierre Oléron, Recherches sur le Développement Mental des Sourds-Muets, Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherch Scientifique (1957). 
1 Best, op. cit. 
(Bon, et “Marriages of the deaf in America,” Amer. Annals of the Deaf, XXXXII 
» gait. 
“R, L. Masland, S. B. Sarason, and T. Gladwin, Mental ii rk: Basic 
es Subnormality (New Yo: 
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remainder, the medical history gives no clear cues that distinguish these pa- 
tients physically from certain cases with psychiatric disease and occasionally 
even from congenital deafness. Here the developmental history and/or the 
symptomatology of the speech disorder itself may furnish diagnostic indices. 


Developmental History 

Ordinarily we would expect retardation in reaching all milestones but there 
are notable exceptions. Even in severely retarding conditions, such as mon- 
golism or genetic microcephaly, the patient is often found to sit, stand, and 
walk as early as the sixth, eighth and twelfth month, respectively, making it 
difficult for the mother to accept an early diagnosis of mental retardation. In 
these cases beginnings of language acquisition, including saying mama may 
appear rapidly after the accomplishment of gait but then development seems 
to level off or slow down, resulting in a very prolonged period during which 
no or very few further words are acquired. 18 Very gradually it becomes clear 
that the child is falling behind in language development; and although 
progress in most cases will continue throughout childhood, the process will be 
slow and tedious. 

This type of developmental sequence may well have bred the idea that a 
large proportion of mentally retarded start with a comparatively high IQ 
(or other developmental index number) and then gradually deteriorate." 
The lower scores with progressing age are not necessarily due to mental de- 
terioration but are probably a consequence of the specific functions measured 
by psychological tests at different ages. If we assume that 1Q’s in the standard 
population are constant in every individual throughout age, and that develop- 
ment is a linear function of a uniform maturational process (all of which are 
unwarranted assumptions!), it appears as if the retardates were, from the age of 
three on, getting duller and duller. Thus, when mental age scores are plotted 
against chronological age, for instance in mongolism, a negatively accelerating 
exponential function is obtained (chronological age on the abscissa) .15: 16, 1% 18 
This artifact results from the way mental age scores are obtained at various 
age levels. During the first years of life, observations are primarily based on 
motor-sensory development whereas after the age of three to four the data 


3E, H. Lenneberg, I. A. Nichols, and E. F. Rosenberger, “Primitive stages of language 
development in mongolism,” Paper presented at the Association of Research in Nervous and 
Mental Disease Congress (1962). 

“F, R. Ford, Diseases of the Nervous System in Infancy, Childhood, and Adolescence 
(Springfield: C. C Thomas, 1962). $ 

35 Sidney Goda and B. C. Griffith, “Spoken language of adolescent retardates and its rela- 
tion to intelligence, age, and anxiety,” Child Development XXXIII (1963), 489-498. 

* Lenneberg, Nichols, and Rosenberger, op. cit. 

” Masland, op. cit. k 

“S, R. Pinneau, Changes in Intelligence Quotients—Infancy to Maturity (Bosi 
ton-Mifflin, 1961). 
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elicited concern primarily cognitive skills including memory, concept forma- 
tion, perception, and interference. In the testing situation it seems likely that 
different developmental histories are being assessed (motor, cognitive, edu- 
cation) each of which bear, in the normal case, a certain and invariant chron- 
ological relationship one to another but which are, nevertheless, independent, 
at least to a degree. Interestingly enough, language development is dependent 
upon all of these developmental events presupposing the maturation of cer- 
tain motor skills before it begins to be functional (the inarticulate child can- 
not be understood), requiring highly specialized and apparently innate cog- 
nitive skills that come into play in speech comprehension as well as speech 
production, particularly the use of syntax, and also reflecting educational 
attainment evidenced in size and nature of vocabulary. It is because of this 
all-pervasive nature of language that some aspects of language appear well 
correlated with motor maturation and tests that primarily assess this often 
reveal “normal” beginning of speech. In an individual where the central- 
nervous-system-correlates of motor behavior mature at a normal rate, i.e., the 
‘relatively lower reflex mechanisms for posture and locomotion, but the cen- 
tral-nervous-system-correlates for higher function are handicapped biochemi- 
cally, structurally, or physiologically; sitting up, standing, and walking appear 
in rapid succession and are accompanied by normal appearance of cooing, 
babbling, and first “word.” When the tests begin to concentrate on cognitive 
skills, the IQ drops; language behavior now appears uncorrelated with test 
scores because the testing instruments are not designed to investigate the 
specific skills underlying speech and language. 

From these and similar considerations it seems fair to assume that language 
runs an individual course of development, dissimilar from yet dependent 
upon motor maturation, and also independent from the child's acquisition 
of knowledge, yet capable of reflecting this process. 


Symptomatology 


We restrict ourselves to speech and language. Even within these limitations 
generalizations are difficult because of considerable individual variation, and. 
what follows must be understood as over-all trends rather than an inevitable 
picture. 

In clinical practice the picture of mental retardation is further compli- 
cated by the common secondary development of psychological problems 
caused. by the conditions created by the primary disease. For instance, Te- 
tardation alone should not suppress affect even though its manifestation may 
be primitive. This may be seen quite clearly in children with mongolism who 
are generally affectionate and relate well to their family without any sign of 
autism. Yet many retarded children will also display behavior that is charac 
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teristic of varying degrees of psychosis such as rocking for hours on end, quiet 
sitting and staring, hair-pulling, etc. The differentiating criterion between 
mental retardation with secondary psychiatric disease as against primary psy- 
chiatric disease is the demonstration of a slowly developing intellect charac- 
teristic of retardation, as distinct from regression, which is characteristic of 
psychiatric disease. 

The mentally retarded child makes a normal or increased amount of sound 
in comparison to well children, and vocalizations are qualitatively those that 
are also heard among healthy children, the only difference being a change in 
age of appearance. The healthy infant should have done with babbling by 
twenty-eight months and use exclusively words and phrases and during play 
make some chanting noises representing some primitive form of singing; he 
may also imitate sounds of vehicles or animals, but all of his vocalizations 
seem to fall into distinct patterns. The random aspect of the eight months 
old babbler is conspicuously absent in the healthy child of two and a half. 
The retardate, however, is heard to make the sounds of the normal eight- 
months-old at a much later age, the exact occurrence depending on the general 
rate of development of cognitive function. The sequence of cooing, babbling, 
words, phrases and sentences is preserved but in severe retardation the final 
stages may never be attained. As in the normal child, understanding of lan- 
guage is always a bit ahead of production and there must be a close correla- 
tion between development of understanding and speaking if the diagnosis is 
to be maintained. Mutism or highly bizarre sound production such as ex- 
clusively meowing like a cat or barking like a dog are definitely not charac- 
teristic of mental retardation. Nor should there be any marked discrepancies 
between the development of the various verbal and language skills. Mental 
retardation should make it impossible for a child to have the ability to learn 
long passages of discourse by heart and reproduce them with flawless articu- 
lation and grammar in the fashion of an actor. Even in retardates where 
language is perfectly developed, the semantic content of discourse remains 
simple, and the sophistications of wit, drama, or propaganda are beyond 
their comprehension. 

Mental deficits which are severe enough to prevent education in even the 
most rudimentary academic and social skills and seem to interfere with ab- 
straction and concept formation as investigated in intelligence tests, do not 
necessarily interfere with acquisition of speech and language. A complete and 
total absence of speech and language is only seen in the lowest grades of idiocy. 
With a mental age (ascertained by non-verbal tests) of thirty to thirty-six 
months primitive stages of language development, such as a small vocabulary, 
are usually demonstrable. With advance in mental age, higher stages of lan- 


guage development are attained and a mental age of five years leaves no effect 
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upon the essential principles of speech production or language comprehen- 
sion, even though the content of conversation will obviously be restricted.19 


Management 

Since in these patients the proper development of brain mechanisms for lan- 
guage is arrested or severely slowed, there are no measures available for cor- 
rection of symptoms. One of the physician’s aims in counselling the parents 
with regard to their child’s speech and language problems is to keep them 
from taking the patient from one speech therapist to the next. There is not 
enough evidence of positive success to encourage parents, as a matter of 
routine, to incur the expense and trouble of instituting speech therapy. 


Prognosis 

Speech progresses steadily in the mentally retarded, but at a markedly slower 
pace than normal, until stabilization is reached early in the first half of the 
second decade of life. Little further improvement of speech habits can be 
expected beyond the level of achievement reached at age twelve to fourteen.” 
This does not preclude, however, the acquisition of some new words or names. 
As indicated above, prognostication of final language accomplishments can 
only be made within very rough limits on the basis of IQ and it must be borne 
in mind that the IQ figure itself is not stable throughout a retardate’s life. 


CHILDHOOD PsycHosis 
Definition 
Under this heading we shall discuss children with severe disorders in com- 
munication behavior due to psychiatric disease. The psychiatric origin of the 
disorder is usually sufficiently documented by concomitant behavioral aber- 
rations. 

Incidence figures are not available, but out of 8000 “problem children” 
referred to the Bellevue Psychiatric Clinic, roughly 25% were schizophrenic 
—the largest category of children with communication disorder.*! The con- 
dition needs to be differentiated from mental retardation, and aphasia. 


Medical History 

The medical history is, typically, non-contributory. 

Developmental History 

Motor milestones tend to occur at normal age but the patient's reaction to his 
2 Lenneberg, Nichols, and Rosenberger, op. cit. 
2 Goda, op cit Tego ek! 


“Lauretta Bender, “Diagnostic and therapeutic aspects of childhood schizophrenia,” in 
Peter W. Bowman and Hans V. Mautner, Mental Retardation (New York: Gane 1960). 
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social environment is often disturbed from early infancy. Characteristically 
he has shown disinterest in people and their affection; he has preferred soli- 
tary play or passive seclusion to active interaction or to being amused; or 
there may be a history of hyperactivity, destructiveness or a morbid pre-occu- 
pation with some single mechanical toy or device, particularly spinning of 
wheels. The acquisition of social skills or factual knowledge follows no gen- 
eral pattern. Some children give signs of outstanding precocity in some tasks, 
whereas other children give the impression of retardation which can often be 
demonstrated to be purely on the surface, so to speak. For instance, a child 
may be totally inactive over a prolonged period of time and be quite un- 
responsive in the test situation and yet, with change of motivation or social 
ambient, may suddenly surprise the examiner, or even the parent, that some 
task, never done before, has “matured subclinically” and was merely waiting 
to be properly elicited. These sudden outbursts of accomplished development 
or, more generally, the absence of a gradual developmental history are prob- 
ably the most important signs for diagnosis. The general appearance of the 
developmental history in these children, then, is that the underlying matura- 
tional processes that are prerequisite for behavioral development progress at 
the normal rate but that the child “doesn’t choose to make use of it,” or that 
he makes a bizarre, highly individualistic use of it; therefore, a change in 
psychological orientation can produce sudden and dramatic “snapping out.’ 


Symptomatology 

The above point is very well illustrated in the psychotic child’s communica- 
tion behavior. A common psychiatric symptom is mutism. The patient fails 
to address anyone for periods that may extend over years. Yet these children 
are rarely incapable of saying something. Usually they can be heard to mum- 
ble a word or two and sometimes even phrases and sentences, for instance 
while standing in a corner staring blankly into space or while engaged in their 
favorite pastime. These utterances may be muttered under their breath; but 
even so, they can be understood clearly since their phonology and syntax are 
well developed. If failure to speak is due to motivational factors, as is assumed 
here, we are not surprised to find evidence that some language has been 
learned. Proof for this is the ability of these children to understand what is 
being said to them. It is common experience in psychotherapy that the patient 
gives frequent behavioral evidence of having understood commands and some- 
times even elaborate explanations. In fact, the treatment of choice in this day 
and age is psychotherapy which is totally predicated on the assumption that 


2J, de Ajuriaguerra, R. Diatkine, and S. Leborici, “Les troubles du développement du 
ae au cours des états psychotiques précoces,” La Psychiatrie de L’Enfant, II, Fascic 1 
n. d.), 
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the patient understands language. There are reports in the psychiatric liter- 
ature of children (and psychotic adults, for that matter) who appeared to be 
completely incapable of talking, and suddenly were found to be speaking 
with perfect mastery of the language. These occurrences are, admittedly, rare. 

Communication disorders in psychosis are by no means restricted to a dimi- 
nution in verbal activities. Some patients speak as much or markedly more 
than is normal for a child of their age. In these cases what is being said, how 
it is said, and to whom or to what it is said is bizarre. For instance, there may 
be an interminable repetition of a given sentence; or the patient may repro- 
duce meticulously every detail and mannerism of some actor or of a member 
of the family. Or he may say nothing but the dialogues of radio and TV com- 
mercials, again reproduced with an absolutely perplexing accuracy. When 
such stereotypy occurs it is commonly but falsely assumed that the patient has 
merely learned to parrot or to act like a tape recorder but that he has actually 
learned no more language than the bird or the machine. That this is theo- 
retically impossible can easily be shown?! but need not be proved in this con- 
text. With careful observation of the patient’s behavior it becomes immedi- 
ately obvious that he is in excellent command of all rules of syntax, phonology, 
and semantics and that he is, in fact, only capable of doing such a marvelous, 
reproductive job because he applies the rules of the common natural lan- 
guage, but puts them to a very unusual use. For instance we can give these 
patients a new sentence of considerable length and complexity and he will 
immediately be able to incorporate this sentence into his peculiar behavior 
without any evidence of laborious practice or learning by heart such as would 
be necessary if a native speaker of English were suddenly asked to reproduce 
a ten-word sentence in Japanese, a language which he does not know. Im- 
mediate and accurate repetition of sentences requires perfect knowledge of 
the language. 

The two basic variants in symptomatology, marked decrease or marked in- 
crease of verbal output, are, essentially, variations of a common and constant 
theme: limited acquisition of speech and language with abnormal use of these 
skills, interfering with interpersonal communication and apparently going 
back to abnormal motivational and emotional states. 


Management 

Since there can be little doubt that the origin of these particular disorders are 
of a psychological nature, treatment must be concentrated on this aspect of 
the disease. Treatment of the symptoms themselves, that is speech training, 
is of little use since speech and language are potentially or actually present, 


= Eric H. Lenneberg, “Understanding language without ability to speak: a case report,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Soc. Psychol., LXV (1962), 419-425. Z 
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unless there is organic disease in addition to the functional. Some authorities 
hold that the psychotic child must be subjected to more intensive stimulation 
either because at the common level of intensity speech stimuli are not power- 
ful enough to penetrate into the patient’s consciousness; or stimulation ought 
to be increased because the patient has encapsulated himself within a sound- 
proof shelter thus warding off all disturbing influences from abroad. I object 
to these formulations because there is abundant evidence that many of these 
children have acquired much more language than they show; and because 
heightening of the sound pressure at the eardrum can hardly be relevant to 
the purely metaphorical “sound-proof chamber” since the acuity of hearing, 
as demonstrated by audiogram, is not usually impaired in these patients. 


Prognosis 

The prognosis for language behavior is identical with that of the primary 
psychiatric disease and it is well known that prognostication in this realm of 
medicine is unsafe. The only thing one may say with certainty is that there 
can be no cases in which the primary psychiatric condition is cleared up while 
the communication deficit persists. 


CONGENITAL INARTICULATION 


Definition 

This condition is a distinct developmental deficit which, however, has not 
been well recognized as an autonomous disturbance. It is a congenital inability 
to coordinate the organs of the vocal apparatus for the purpose of speech and 
to bring the movement of lips, tongue and pharynx under voluntary control 
for speech. In the writer’s experience it has occurred in boys more often than 
in girls but this may be due to the vicissitudes of a small sample. In one out 
of four cases there is a family history. So far there is not enough evidence defi- 
nitely to rule out the possibility that the disorder is inherited as a Mendelian 
trait though this does appear to be unlikely.24 The familial occurrence may be 
due to anatomic or physiologic factors that increase the possibilities of pre- 
natal trauma or due to an inherited malformation of neuronal arrangement 
in the mid-brain. A detailed description of a typical case may be found else- 
where.?5 The clinical picture is totally different from psychosis or aphasia. 
The incidence of occurrence is about five in a thousand.’ 


% P, S. Moorhead, W. J. Mellman, and C. Wenar, “A familial chromosome, translocation 
associated with speech and mental retardation,” Am. J. Hum. Genet., XII (1961), 32-46. 


5 Lenneberg, op. cit. P 
® Muriel Morley, The Development and Disorders of Speech in Childhood (Edinburgh: 


Williams and Wilkins, 1957). 
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Medical History 
If a case is well documented, which is unfortunately rare, there is usually a 
hint of cranial nerve abnormality at birth. For instance in one case studied 
in our clinic the neonatal cry was thought to be “strange;” two years later a 
mild but unmistakable abnormality in laryngeal mechanism of phonation 
was demonstrable by sound spectrography (for a description of the technique 
see Lenneberg2") which, however, was not sufficient to render the patient dys- 
phonic. The abnormal neonatal cry may well have been due to a tenth nerve 
lesion. In another case a mild asymmetry of facial movements was noted 
shortly after birth which could be followed through the second year but 
eventually was compensated for. In addition the child had a marked ptosis 
on the right. In a third case there seemed to be weakness of both eyelids mani- 
fested by mild drooping, and internal strabismus. A fourth patient had a mild 
VI nerve palsy bilaterally. There are usually no full-blown cranial nerve 
palsies but deficits run the gamut from III to X nerve which would point to 
some abnormality or malformation in or immediately around the fourth 
ventricle. Some authorities believe that peri-aqueductal grey matter is pecu- 
liarly involved in coordination of vocalization,’ an opinion which would 
fit well into the clinical picture that these patients present. However, lesions 
in this area in the adult patient do not produce the same combination of 
deficits. I can think of two alternative explanations for this discrepancy. 
Either the common cranial nerve findings bear no causal relation to the con- 
genital inarticulation and merely indicate that these children have a lesion 
comparable to those causing cerebral palsy; or neurophysiological processes 
are sufficiently different in early childhood from those in adult life that the 
discrepancy can be ascribed to changes due to growth and maturation. I 
favor the latter view. 

Apart from these neurological findings the medical history should be non- 
contributory. 


Developmental History 


Milestones are attained at normal age and emotional and social maturation 
are usually unremarkable. Due to the difficulty in communication, inordinate 
shyness or even some babyish behavior may be present. The secondary nature 
of these behavior problems can be demonstrated by brief separation from the 
mother (say for thirty to sixty minutes) during which the children often un- 
dergo dramatic changes revealing a perfectly adequate social attitude. 

The development of vocalization is probably abnormal in all cases but 


” Lenneberg, New England Journal of Medicine, 266, 
n A , 385-392. ion 
H. W. Magoun, “Caudal and cephalic influences of brain stem reticular formation,’ 
Physiol. Rev., XXX (1950), 459-474- 
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since a developmental evaluation of pre-language sounds in infants requires 
considerable experience, this abnormality is difficult to elicit from parents. 
In all cases the children are able to modulate the voice to produce a variety 
of intonation patterns but babbling is deficient. Instead of the child’s emit- 
ting, between the age of twelve to twenty months, a wide variety of potential 
speech sounds, there is a marked paucity in consonants and even the vowels 
bear little or no resemblance to the phonemes of the language that surrounds 


them. 


Symptomatology 
The chief complaint is usually failure to speak intelligibly. In extreme cases 
the patient’s noises do not even remotely resemble language. More frequently, 
however, vocalizations have certain aspects in common with actual (e.g., Eng- 
lish) utterances. The intonation pattern is typical of a declarative sentence 
or a question and the overall rhythm and duration as well as the phrasing 
indicate that an attempt is being made to say something in the language of 
the environment which, however, cannot be understood because of an articu- 
latory deficit. This is quite different from random babbling of a twenty- 
months-old late talker. The latter will produce combinations of speech sounds, 
all of them close to standard speech-sounds, but without any indication of 
word or phrase division (by appropriately rising or falling intonation or short 
hesitation pauses technically known as junctures). The late talker’s utterances 
sound somewhat as if an American child were naively inventing or imitating 
a foreign language; whereas the child with congenital inarticulation sounds 
as if someone were trying to speak English with his mouth full of marbles. 

The most outstanding and characteristic feature in this disorder is that 
the patient always has complete understanding of language such as is ade- 
quate for his age. In order to make the diagnosis it must be established that 
the patient has a vocabulary that is proper for his age (to be tested by having 
him point to details in pictures) and that he has an appreciation of syntax 
(to be tested by having him nod yes and no answers to questions). The most 
efficient office procedure is to tell the patient a short story and watch his inter- 
€st and attention span; he is to be warned beforehand that he will be asked 
questions about it afterwards.29 

The distinguishing mark of this condition from psychiatric disease is the 
patient’s eagerness to communicate at least with his parents, his quick reac- 
tion to the spoken word, general cheerfulness, and an absence of any dramatic 
behavior disorders. 


“The Acquisition of Lan- 


2 For a practical demonstration of the procedure see my film, 
Pennsyl- 


guage by a Speechless Child,” distributed by the Psychological Cinema Register, 
vania State University. 
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Most of these children are of normal or even bright intelligence. But a 
combination of this disorder with mild dullness is not uncommon. Since per- 
fect speech is acquired by children with markedly lower intelligence, the in- 
tellectual slowness in the cases under discussion cannot be thought of as a 
causative factor. Apparently, the underlying factor is such that it may produce 
two types of deficits which are, however, functionally independent one from 
the other. 


Management 

The most important measures to be taken are directed towards insuring ade- 
quate academic instruction. First-grade school teachers are likely to believe 
that a child whose speech can’t be understood also cannot learn to read and 
write. Once the patient's intellectual capacity has been demonstrated to be 
adequate (by non-verbal tests), arrangements haye to be made with school 
authorities to admit the child to a regular class. A persuasive argument for 
the possibility of teaching him to read and write in the absence of intelligible 
speech is that deaf children learn these skills regularly and without undue 
difficulty. In my experience I have arranged to have one boy with this difficulty 
given intensive reading training, four hours per week for ten weeks, with 
frankly encouraging results. In this case the disorder was extreme and the 
child’s IQ was no higher than eighty (Leiter Performance Scale, at age eight). 
Teaching to read can be accomplished if the child, instead of having to give 
verbal proof of his competence, is allowed to point to things or to match 
individual words and sentences, much the way the comprehension of language 
is demonstrated in an adult who is prevented from speaking. 

The question of speech training is most acute in these cases. As a rule of 
thumb, speech training can rarely be effective unless the patient is motivated 
to improve his articulation, and potentially capable of doing so. Motivation 
is hardly ever sufficiently present until school age and therapy certainly should 
never begin before the age of four. The question of capability cannot be 
answered by simply verifying whether the patient can bring his lips together 
or move his tongue in all directions. The deficit here is never one of limita- 
tion of movement but of clumsiness in executing a vast variety of subtle move 
ments at a fast rate. Nor is this adiadochokinesis of oral structures; to make 
the patient say quickly papapa or the like does not test the same process as 
the “programming” of a sequence of different articulatory positions. The as- 
sessment of capability is best tied to the severity of deficit as a whole, or the 
degree of intelligibility. In cases where the patient has no sounds that resem: 
ble (say) English phonemes, direct speech work is premature and the habili- 
tation efforts should be primarily directed toward preventive mental health 
and, most important, towards instruction in the three R’s. In cases where the 
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patient’s spontaneous utterances are intelligible, say, fifty percent of the time, 
speech correction is recommended. Whenever possible, the speech training 
should be daily and should not exceed twenty minutes per session. 

Since the essential work in speech rehabilitation is done by the patient and 
not by the speech correctionist, one must never expect from speech therapy a 
sudden, complete, and dramatic reversal of conditions; a reasonable expecta- 
tion is that speech therapy results in better pronunciation of certain mis- 
pronounced sounds. In this connection, the question is frequently asked 
whether speech habilitation ought to include “exercises” to strengthen the 
tongue, on the assumption that the deficit is due to muscular weakness. This 
is certainly false and exercises cannot possibly influence the condition. We 
can speak with such authority on this subject because of the following con- 
siderations: first, most of these children have no difficulty in chewing or swal- 
lowing either solids or liquids. The mechanical power required for these 
activities is many times that required for speech. We get tired of chewing after 
a few minutes but we can speak for hours (at least many a Congressman can). 
Second, children and adults with pathological muscular weakness including 
tongue and lips can carry on conversations long after the first appearance of 
symptoms. Speech is only interrupted at the last stages and shortly before 
a complete palsy sets in. 

The situation is analogous to writing skills. Poor hand-writing is not im- 
proved by developing the muscles but only by practicing delicately skilled 
movements. 


Prognosis 

In all cases some spontaneous improvement may be observed throughout the 
first decade. Spontaneous articulatory progress is arrested in the early teens 
but, within the limitations mentioned, speech therapy may bring about fur- 
ther improvements. The articulatory deficit in itself is never responsible for 
disturbances in concept-formation or thought processes. In a patient of normal 
intelligence written language is always attainable. 


APHASIA 
Definition 
The term aphasia has acquired a fairly precise meaning in the realm of adult 


neurological practice. Since the condition labeled aphasia in adult life also 
occurs in childhood? 31 it is essential that the term also preserves its tradi- 
“R, K. Byers and W. T. McLean, “Etiology and course of certain hemiplegias with 
aphasia in childhood,” Pediatrics, XXIX (1962), 376-383- 
® Eric Guttman, “Aphasia in children,” Brain, LXV (1942) 205-219. 
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tional meaning in pediatric practice. It should be used only to designate ad- 
ventitious loss of language. Therefore, by definition, an infant who has never 
acquired language should not be said to have aphasia. This terminological 
argument is not merely academic pedantry, but is based on the belief that 
terminology is the basis of classification and that classification has a deep 
heuristic value. 

It is customary to subdivide acquired aphasia into motor and sensory (or 
receptive) forms. Even in the adult patient these two forms never occur to 
the complete exclusion of each other.*? In childhood where the course of the 
disturbance is shorter, the onset more global, and the final stage usually ends 
with total remission, the distinction between motor and sensory forms is dif- 
ficult (if at all possible) and of little clinical importance. Usually the patient's 
disturbance in production is comparable in degree to his difficulty in under- 
standing but occasionally a child seems to have greater difficulty in speaking 
than understanding. The converse of this, good production in the absence of 
understanding, has in the writer’s experience never been seen in children 
with true (i.e., acquired) aphasia. 

The concept of “congenital receptive aphasia” will be discussed further in 
the next section. But a comment on the notion of “congenital motor aphasia” 
is in place now. In contrast to inarticulation and dys- or an-arthria, aphasia 
always involves higher mental processes (such as disorganization of thoughts, 
difficulty in voluntary initiation of action, or word finding), which we associate 
with cortical function. There is a wealth of evidence®®. 34, 35, 86, 87 that during 
the first three years of life the human cortex preserves a large degree of func- 
tional equipotentiality, as Lashley called it.88 Whatever function becomes 
localized in adult life can become established in early childhood in spite of 
the presence of fixed cortical and sub-cortical lesions, and it seems immaterial 
where these lesions are located. The entire left hemisphere may be incapaci- 
tated during the first two years and remain so thereafter without interfering 
with the establishment of language at the usual age. However, a similar lesion 


*% H. Schuell and J. J. Jenkins, “The nature of language deficit in aphasia,” Psychol. Rev» 
LXVI (1959), 45-67. aan à . 
J. de Ajuriaguerra, “Langage et dominance cerebrale,” J. Francais d’Oto-Rhino-Laryng; 
VI (1957), 489-499- 
“J. de Ajuriaguerra and M. Stambak, “L’évolution des syncinesies chez l'enfant,” Press 
Medicale (28 Mai 1955), 817-819. 
L, S. Basser, “Hemiplegia of early onset and the faculty of speech with special reference 
to the effects of hemispherectomy,” Brain, LXXXV (1962), 427-460. 
* W, F. Hillier Jr., “Total left cerebral hemispherectomy for malignant glioma,” Net- 
ae IV Cosa), 718-721. d 
race s, “Natural history of hemiplegia,” Hemiplegic Cerebral Palsy in Children 
and Adults, Little Club Clinics in Devtloremaiiedl Moticine no. 4 i z 
= K. S. Lashley, The Neuropsychology of Lashley, Selected papers edited by F. A. Beach 
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would result in irreversible language loss if it occurred during or after the 
middle of the second decade.3® 40 Neither trauma nor surgical lesions, nor 
focal infections, nor agenesis (including of the corpus callosum) regardless 
of cortical locality will prevent acquisition of language as long as the insult 
occurs at early enough an age, is confined to a single hemisphere, and does not 
reduce the individual to a state of idiocy. This indicates that failure to acquire 
language must result from an entirely different cause than adventitious loss 
of language in adult life. In the latter, the lesion is structural and can be de- 
fined anatomically, but in the former, we cannot even be certain that there 
is any structural abnormality. Nor are symptoms which we might call motor 
aphasia in older children or in adults ever seen on a congenital basis (compare 
symptomatology of congenital inarticulation with that of aphasial). Thus 
there is clearly no justification for speaking of congenital motor aphasia. 


Medical History 


The two most common causes of aphasia in childhood are trauma and vas- 
cular accidents. Aphasia may also follow generalized and protracted seizures 
or status epilepticus and transient aphasia lasting for an hour or two is some- 
times a post-ictal symptom (the latter will not concern us here). It may, of 
course, also ensue from any other cerebral lesion that develops rapidly enough 
or that leaves catastrophic events in its wake. However, a slowly developing, 
space-occupying lesion may never affect speech at all in childhood if the rate 
of growth is so gradual as to allow constant compensation and functional 
readjustment. The process of readjustment hypothesized here must not be 
confused with another hypothetical process, that of “taking over of function.” 
It has often been claimed that in adults as well as in children various parts 
of the brain have the capacity to take over some function that had been lodged 
in a given portion of tissue before that tissue was destroyed by disease. This 
conception of brain function seems to presuppose some providential will that 
assigns function to given parts of the brain and when one part is out of com- 
mission it commands another to take over. We do not know what will is in 
physiological terms; yet we do know that there is no homunculus beyond the 
brain that can throw switches or rearrange function. The recovery from 
aphasia that takes place during the first six post-traumatic months are most 
likely due to colateralization of blood supply and there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that in the adult any function once disrupted due to disease can 
be executed vicariously by structures not heretofore involved in it. On the 
other hand, the brain during infancy seems to be in a physiologically different 
condition. Necrosis is less likely to occur in childhood due to a singular vas- 


Russell Brain, Speech Disorders (Washington: Butterworth & Co., 1961). 
“W. R. Russell, Traumatic Aphasia (London: Oxford, 1961). 
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cular occlusion because colateralization is much more efficient in the early 
years of life than later. Second, the acquisition of certain functions such as 
speech and language seem to involve the entire brain during early infancy so 
that learning is not restricted to a limited cortical area. Thus if parts of the 
brain cannot function, the learning process, which is general, is not neces- 
sarily disrupted by local dysfunction. Admittedly, this explanation is specu- 
lative also, but it accounts for the actual phenomena of loss and recovery at 
various age levels better than the notion of “taking over.” 

Language disturbances are very rarely if ever the sole harbinger of brain 
disease, neither in malignancies, nor in degenerative processes, nor in demy- 
elinating diseases. As a rule other symptoms such as projectile vomiting, 
ataxia, tremor, or gait disturbances precede the disruption of language func- 
tion. Physiologically this is important. It tells us once more that speech in 
childhood is not as localized as in adult life and further, that it is far from 
being such a subtle, delicate process disturbed at the slightest abnormality as 
is often claimed, and therefore it is not the most sensitive indicator of brain 
function. To the contrary, it appears to be a robustly established and firmly 
anchored process that can resist a wide variety of insults before showing 
evidence of limitations. 


Developmental History 


Since we are only considering adventitious disease in this section, develop- 
mental history should be within normal limits. 


Symptomatology 


Transient or permanent hemiparesis, of varying degrees of severity, is the most 
constant concomitant. Otherwise, the clinical picture varies with age at which 
insult is sustained. Between three and four years of age the patient appears 
generally unresponsive at the beginning of the disease but within a week gives 
signs of understanding which is soon followed by single word utterances. The 
course of recovery is very rapid with a sequence of events that roughly cor- 
respond to a telescoped normal history of speech acquisition. Within weeks 
the patient is back at the same developmental stage at which he was pre 
morbidly. Between the ages of five and ten or twelve the first phase is also 
characterized by general unresponsiveness but the symptoms during recovery 
are more similar to the typical picture of aphasia in the adult than to a simple 
re-learning of language. On the receptive side the child seems to have diff- 
culty in understanding; on the productive side his utterances are very short, 
at the start not more than single words, pronounced usually with good artic 
ulation but some slowing, or sluggish and belabored pronunciation is fre- 
quent. In contrast to dysarthria and congenital disarticulation, there arè 
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always some words or phrases that are produced with ease and without any 
trace of difficulty. Together with the difficulty of language there is usually 
an aspect of confusion manifested by perseveration, inappropriate answers, 
difficulty in finding the right word, and sometimes jargon. In some instances 
the patient seems to be aware of his own difficulties and is disturbed about the 
lack of control over his vocal output. Symptoms in the young teenager are no 
different but the recovery runs a markedly slower course. 


Management 

In no case is there any need to institute speech therapy before the patient has 
had a chance to recover spontaneously, say within the first six post-morbid 
months. After that, indication for speech rehabilitation is dependent upon 
the nature of the deficit. If the child is discouraged about his own progress 
and gives evidence of lack of confidence in his own ability, a sophisticated 
speech therapist may often show him how to make best use of those verbal 
skills least affected and thus restore confidence and generally increase moti- 
vation. Articulatory deficits are rare in childhood aphasia. Occasionally they 
do occur, in which case speech therapy may be helpful. 

Children with aphasia may also have learning difficulties, particularly in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Again, these difficulties are more often a 
reflection of the extent of damage than of its particular distribution and thus 
serve as a guide to the rehabilitative program. A child who has severe and 
persistent difficulties is likely to have suffered a greater degree of tissue de- 
struction than one with little difficulty. Therefore the intensity of rehabili- 
tation should not be directly but inversely proportional to the multiplicity of 
his problems. It makes no sense to subject a patient who has a serious mem- 
ory defect, who cannot concentrate, who cannot find words, who has difficulty 
in reading and cannot write at all, to a vast program in which all deficits are 
worked on at once. Since speech and language can never be taught to someone 
who lacks the organic and physiological prerequisites, but instead one can 


only improve on some of these skills if they are essentially present, there is 


usually less urgency for training in this realm than for training in academic 
to be made of the child’s poten- 


subjects. A psychological assessment ought 

tialities and a curriculum ought to be carefully planned, based on the results 
of the psychological tests. Only after the more immediate problems of school- 
ing have been settled and a routine is established should speech rehabilita- 
tion, i.e., articulatory drill, begin. 


Prognosis 
tient’s age and extent of residual 


The prognosis is related to two factors: pa 
e). If the deficits are restricted 


symptoms (i.e., about six months after the diseas 
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to verbal skills and motor system, the prognosis is excellent for patients under 
ten to twelve, the outlook becoming progressively worse with age. Aphasia in 
the late teens has the same prognosis as that of an adult; little improvement 
can be expected after the second year of recovery. If intellectual functions 
besides language are impaired, prognosis is worse in direct correlation with 
severity of the loss. 


OTHER CONDITIONS 


Congenital Receptive Disorder 

This condition cannot be distinguished from so-called Central Deafness, Con- 
genital Receptive Aphasia, Auditory Symbolic Disorder, or Congenital Word- 
Deafness. The child afflicted with this developmental defect does not learn 
to talk at the usual age and seems chronically inattentive to the spoken word. 
It is thought that this is the result of an innate inability to associate the com- 
plex acoustic patterns of words with visual images or concepts, a presuppo- 
sition that defies empirical tests for the time being.*! 42 48 However, just as it 
is a fact that there are specific reading disabilities in which the patient has 
an innate difficulty in relating graphic symbols with spoken words,‘ so it is 
conceivable that an analogous condition exists in the auditory sphere. It is 
not certain whether there is an anatomic basis for this condition. 

If the disorder appeared in its purest form, we would expect a develop- 
mental history similar to that of the congenitally deaf. The patient should be 
educable in the same way the peripherally deaf are. However, such cases are 
rare. The auditory “imperception of words” is usually associated with a wide 
variety of unpredictable symptoms such as hyperactivity, or bizarre behavior, 
or perceptual disorders attributed to “brain damage” by some psychologists. 
Thus children with this disorder constitute a very heterogeneous group about 
which it is impossible to make generalizations such as we have attempted for 
the other groups above. 


Dysarthria 


Dysarthria is the counterpart to inarticulation as discussed above but while 
the latter is congenital, dysarthria is acquired. It is usually caused by acute 
lesions in the diencephalon or mesencephalon (but chronic dysarthria is seen 


“I. T. Diamond, J. M. Goldberg, and W. D. Neff, “Tonal discrimination after ablation 
of auditory cortex,” J. Neurophysiol., XXV (1962), 223-235. 

“J. M. Goldberg and W. D. Neff, “Frequency discrimination after bilateral section of the 
brachium of the inferior colliculus,” J. Comp. Neurol., 116 (1961), 265-290. 

“J. M. Goldberg and W. D. Neff, “Frequency discrimination after bilateral ablation of 
cortical auditory areas,” J. Neurophysiol., XXIV (1961), 119-128. 

“N. Geschwind, “The anatomy of acquired disorders of reading,” Reading Disability 
(Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962). 
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in cerebral palsy) rendering speech uniformly unintelligible, leaving the 
higher language functions intact, It is always accompanied and usually pre- 
ceded by other neurological signs and symptoms and its treatment and prog- 
nosis is that of the underlying disease and therefore need not concern us here. 


STRUCTURAL ABNORMALITIES IN THE OROPHARYNGEAL CAVITY 


It is obvious that gross deviations from normal anatomy of lips, teeth, palate, 
or tongue will interfere with speech. Diagnosis and treatment will be a mat- 
ter of plastic surgery in most cases. Speech correction when coordinated with 
medical treatment is usually helpful. There is one point especially that seems 
worthwhile making: occasionally a short frenulum is blamed for grossly de- 
fective speech or even language deficits. The role of the frenulum is surely 
exaggerated here. In the most extreme cases of tongue-tiedness no greater 
interference could be produced than a mild lisp, or defective pronunciation 
of certain speech sounds, none of them severe enough to render speech un- 
intelligible. This assertion is based on the fact that a partially amputated 
tongue interfers but little with speech and that speech continues to be quite 
intelligible in the presence of a variety of physical handicaps introduced into 
the mouth for experimental purposes. 

Infantile Speech is in all cases a psychological problem and ought to be 
treated by psychologists or psychiatrists rather than speech therapists. The 
question of mental retardation is frequently brought up in this connection 
but in order for speech to be retarded due to intelligence deficits, the re- 
tardation must be so severe as to leave little doubt about its existence. Also, 
the speech of the mentally retarded is not babyish but has the hall-marks of 
normal speech developmental stages occurring at the wrong chronological 
age. 

Minor Articulatory Deficits are not ordinarily brought to the attention of 
a pediatrician and are not a medical problem. The school physician may 
occasionally be struck by one or another speech problem. Sometimes dra- 
matic relief of symptoms is obtained by asking the patient to rid himself of 
chewing gum. Speech correction is usually indicated in minor disorders at 
school age. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Table 1 gives an abridged summary of all points important for differential 


diagnosis of speech and language disorders. Table 2 is the outline for a check- 
list which I have found to be useful for diagnostic decisions in the office.45 

“Naturally, cases do not always fall neatly into one or the other diagnostic category. Dif- 
ferentiation is most difficult between psychosis and retardation. 
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A final note on the role of mother’s attitude towards her child’s speech 
development or the role of the environment in general is in order. To what 
extent could delayed speech be due to faulty language training, poor incentive 
for speech due to an oversolicitous mother, or taciturn parents? Naturally, 
the environment plays no small part in developmental achievement in general 
and also leaves its mark on language development. For instance, the nature 
and perhaps even the extent of the vocabulary of a small child is correlated 
with his socio-economic background.** In a study still in progress I have found 
hearing children born to congenitally deaf parents to display many of the 
speech mannerisms of their parents. Yet despite these traces left by the en- 
vironment upon the early language development, it is much more interesting 
to note how a presumably normal child can be relatively immune to dramatic 
environmental abnormalities with respect to its language accomplishments. 
Children suffering from severe parental neglect, whose mothers may be frank 
psychopaths, or whose parents are deaf-mute and whose main contact with 
normal speech comes through television or, indeed, who are raised in orphan- 
ages and are not exposed to much talk, still develop language in all of its 
infinitely abstract characteristics (such as is comprised by syntax or the very 
act of naming objects and relations) within the first five years of life. By the 
time they enter school they never need to be “taught” how to speak; at most 
their vocabulary has to be extended and some of their utterances made to con- 
form to the standards of polite society. Unless a child is literally raised in a 
closet he will make use of the language stimuli surrounding him, however 
impoverished these might be in comparison with the so-called normal am- 
bient. Thus, it is not very likely that failure to acquire speech is due to a 
mother who anticipates all of her child’s wishes or who makes it “unnecessary” 
for the child to speak. From this it also follows that mothers must not be ad- 
vised to withhold food or desired objects from her speechless child until he 
has made an effort to use the word for it. These practices will achieve nothing 
but tension and unhappiness in the home. 


“Dorothea McCarthy, “Language development in children,” Leonard Carmichael, ed., 
Manual of Child Psychology (2nd ed.; New York: John Wiley, 1954). 
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TABLE 2 


Outline for a Diagnostic Checklist 


ee 


Motor Evidence for Language Motivation for 

Speech Understands Reads or Writes Communication 
Deaf 0 0 + + 

+ 
Mentally Retarded 2 wu 0 + 
Psychotic i + $ 0 0 
Disarticulation 0 + -= + 
i 
+ ot oh 


Aphasia & ie 
ee SSS eee 


Legend: 0 = absent 
+ = present 


Fi = no generalization possible 
o MEE NAc Lohse ee 
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JOHN B. CARROLL 


Harvard University 


Words, Meanings and Concepts 


The teaching of words, and of the meanings and concepts they designate or 
convey, is one of the principal tasks of teachers at all levels of education. It is 
a concern of textbook writers and programmers of self-instructional materials 
as well. Students must be taught the meanings of unfamiliar words and idioms; 
they must be helped in recognizing unfamiliar ways in which familiar words 
may be used; and they must be made generally aware of the possibility of am- 
biguity in meaning and the role of context in resolving it. Often the task that 
presents itself to the teacher is not merely to explain a new word in familiar 
terms, but to shape an entirely new concept in the mind of the student. 

Whether the teaching of words, meanings, and concepts is done by the 
teacher, the textbook writer, or the programmer, it is generally done in an 
intuitive, unanalytic way. The purpose of this article is to sketch, at least in 
a first approximation, a more analytical approach to this task. One would have 
thought that volumes would have been written on the subject, but apart from 
such brief treatments as those of Brownell and Hendrickson!, Serra?, Levit®, 
and Vinacke’, for example, one searches the literature in vain for any compre- 
hensive treatment of concept teaching. One is reassured that there are gaps 
to be filled. 

There is, in the first place, an unfortunate hiatus between the word “mean- 

1 William A. Brownell and Gordon Hendrickson, “How Children Learn Information, 
Concepts, and Generalizations” Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, ed. N. B. Henry (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), g2-128. 

2 Mary C. Serra, “How to Develop Concepts and Their Verbal Representations,” Elem. 
Sch. J., LIII (1953), 275-285. 

3 Martin Levit, “On the Psychology and Philosophy of Concept Formation,” Educ. Theory, 


TIT (1953), 193-207. 
“W. Edgar Vinacke, “Concept Formation in Children of School Ages,” Education, LXXIV 


(1954), 527-534- 
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ing” and the very word “concept” itself. Meaning and concept have usually 
been treated as quite separate things by different disciplines. Meaning, for 
example, has been considered the province of a somewhat nebulous and 
insecure branch of linguistics called semantics.5 Concept is almost anybody's 
oyster: it has continually been the concern of the philosopher, but has received 
generous attention from psychology. While the meanings of these two terms 
can be usefully distinguished in many contexts, it is also the case that a frame- 
work can be made for considering their intimate interconnections. 

Second, there is a gap between the findings of psychologists on the condi- 
tions under which very simple “concepts” are learned in the psychological 
laboratory and the experiences of teachers in teaching the “for real” concepts 
that are contained in the curricula of the schools. It is not self-evident that 
there is any continuity at all between learning “DAX” as the name of a certain 
geometrical shape of a certain color and learning the meaning of the word 


tems and General Semantics (8th ed. Lakeville, Conn.: 1948).), and the recent work in psy- 
chology of Osgood et al. (Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy Tannenbaum, The 
Measurement of Meaning (Urbana, Illinois: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1957)), Brown (Roger 
Brown, Words and Things (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958).), and Skinner (B. F. 


of Meaning (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1962).) claims only to be in the nature of a “progress 


report,” pointing to the “revolution” that has taken place in modern linguistics and the 
“advances in philosophy, psychology, anthropology, communication engineering and other 
spheres” that have had “important repercussions in the study of meaning. 

ications of linguistics for the teaching of 


English, the teaching of reading, the teaching of foreign languages, and so on. In fact, the 
to educational problems in the “language arts’ 


has become almost embarrassingly fashionable. One’s embarrassment come 
contributions that linguistics can make to 
Jatively small extent. Once we accept such 


of speech over writing, the structure of 
and the arbi- 


still faced with enormous problems of methodology in the teachin 
lish, reading, and foreign languages. The position is particu 
with the study of meaning, because most branches of linguistics 


to this study; some linguists have seemed to go out of their way if 
meaning from their concerns as linguists. Although there are recent attempts (Paul Ziff, 
Semantic Analysis (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1960) and Jerrold J. Katz and Jerry 
A. Fodor, “The Structure of a Semantic Theory,” Language, XXXIX (1963), 170-210.) to 


cepts and how these indivi -attai tsarene 
ow these individually-attained concep! is exceedingly sketchy and must be re- 
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“longitude.” Even if such a continuity exists, it is not clear how the relative 
difficulty or complexity of concepts can be assessed. 

Third, a problem related to the second arises when we ask whether there 
is any continuity, with respect to psychological “processes,” between the induc- 
tive, non-verbal type of learning studied in the psychological laboratory under 
the guise of “concept learning” and the usually more deductive, verbal-ex- 
planatory type of teaching used in the classroom and in typical text materials. 
Take, for example, the kind of concept learning that has been explored so 
fruitfully by Bruner and his associates. The experimental setting they em 
ployed is essentially a game between the experimenter and the subject: the 
experimenter says he is thinking of a concept—and perhaps he shows an ex- 
ample of his “concept,” whereupon the subject's task is to make guesses about 
other possible instances of the concept in such a way that he will eventually 
be able to recognize the concept as defined by the experimenter. But in every 
case, one feels that the experimenter could have “taught” the subject the con- 
cept by a very simple verbal communication like “three circles” (for a “con- 
junctive” concept in which two attributes must occur together) or “any card 
that has either redness or two borders” (for a “disjunctive” concept) or “any 
card with more figures than borders” (for a “relational” concept). Teaching 
a concept in school is usually not all that simple. 

In an effort to fill these gaps, we will sketch out a framework for conceptu- 
alizing problems of Meaning and Concept. For reasons that will eventually 
become clear, we must start with the notion of Concept. 


Tue NATURE OF CONCEPTS 


In a totally inorganic world there could be no concepts, but with the existence 
of organisms capable of complex perceptual responses, concepts become pos- 
_ sible. In brief, concepts are properties of organismic experience—more par- 
ticularly, they are the abstracted and often cognitively structured classes of 
“mental” experience learned by organisms in the course of their life histories. 
There is evidence that animals other than human beings behave with regard 
to concepts in this sense, but we shall confine our attention to human organ- 
isms. Because of the continuity of the physical, biological, and social environ- 
ment in which human beings live, their concepts will show a high degree of 
similarity; and through language learning, many concepts (classes of experi- 
ence) will acquire names, that is, words or phrases in a particular language, 
partly because some classes of experience are so salient and obvious that nearly 
every person acquires them for himself, and partly because language makes 


$ Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin, A Study of Thinking 
(New York: Wiley, 1956). 
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possible the diffusion and sharing of concepts as classes of experience. We use 
the term “experience” in an extremely broad sense—defining it as any inter- 
nal or perceptual response to stimulation. We can “have experience of” some 
aspect of the physical, biological, or social environment by either direct or 
indirect means; we can experience heat, or light, or odor directly, while our 
experiences of giraffes or atoms, say, may be characterized as being indirect, 
coming only through verbal descriptions or other patterns of stimuli (pointer 
readings, etc.) that evoke these concepts. 

One necessary condition for the formation of a concept is that the individ- 
ual must have a series of experiences that are in one or more respects similar; 
the constellation of “respects” in which they are similar constitutes the “con- 
cept” that underlies them. Experiences that embody this concept are “posi- 
tive instances” of it; experiences that do not embody it may be called “nega- 
tive instances.” A further necessary condition for the formation of a concept 
is that the series of experiences embodying the concept must be preceded, in- 
terspersed, or followed by other experiences that constitute negative instances 
of the concept. As the complexity of the concepts increases (i.e. as there is 
an increase in the number of interrelations of the respects in which experi- 
ences must be similar in order to be positive instances), there is a greater 
necessity for an appropriate sequencing of positive and negative instances in 
order to insure adequate learning of the concept.” At least this is true when 
the concept has to be formed from non-verbal experiences only, i.e., from ac- 
tual exemplars or referents of the concept as contrasted with non-exemplars. 
But concept learning from verbal explanation, as will be noted below, must, 
as it were, put the learner through a series of vicarious experiences of positive 
and negative instances. For example, in telling a child what a lion is, one 
must indicate the range of positive and negative instances—the range of 
variations that could be found in real lions and the critical respects in which 
other animals—tigers, leopards, etc—differ from lions. i 

We have been describing what is often called the process of abstraction. 
We have given a number of necessary conditions for the formation of a con- 
cept; exactly what conditions are sufficient cannot yet be stated, but in all like- 
lihood this will turn out to be a matter of (a) the number, sequencing, Or 
timing of the instances presented to the individual, (b) the reinforcements 
given to the individual's responses, and (c) the individual's onenian to 
the task. The evidence suggests that the learner must be oriented to, and 
attending to, the relevant stimuli in order to form a concept. The public test 


of the formation of a concept is the ability to respond correctly and reliably 


1 Earl B. Hunt, Concept Learning: An Information Processing Problem (New York: Wiley, 


1962). 
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histories of experiences that lead them to classify those experiences in partie 
ular ways. My concept of “stone” may not be precisely your concept of “stone” 
because my experiences with stones may have included work with pieces of a 
peculiar kind of vitreous rock that you have seldom seen. To a large extent, 
how I sort out my experiences is my own business and may not lead to the 
same sortings as yours. 

Nevertheless, I can specify the way I sort out my experiences by noting the 
critical attributes that differentiate them. I can specify what sensory qualities 
and attributes are necessary before I will classify an experience as being an 
experience of what I call a stone. But it is not even necessary for a person to 
be able to specify such attributes. A child who has learned a certain concept— 
who has learned to recognize certain experiences as being similar—may not 
necessarily be able to verbalize what attributes make them similar; he may 
not even be aware of the fact that he has attained a certain concept, since it 
may be the case that only his behavior—the fact that he consistently makes a 
certain response to a certain class of stimuli—indicates that he has formed a 
concept. Such would be the case, for example, for the classic instance where 
the child is afraid of the barber because he wields instruments (scissors) that 
look like those of the doctor whom he has already learned to fear, and because 
he wears a similar white smock. 

Indeed, this last instance exemplifies the fact that concepts may include 
affective components, Because concepts are embodied in classes of experiences 
they include all the elements of experiences that may occur in common—per- 
ceptual and cognitive elements as well as motivational and emotional ele- 
ments. My concept of “stone” may reflect, let us say, my positive delight in 
collecting new varieties of minerals, whereas your concept may reflect the fact 
that you had unpleasant experiences with stones—having them thrown at 
you in a riot, or finding lots of them in your garden. Osgood’s “semantic dif- 
ferential,"!° in which one is asked to rate one’s concepts on scales such as 
good-bad, strong-weak, fast-slow, active-passive, light-heavy, pungent-bland, 
etc., is a way of indexing certain relatively universal Cognitive and affective 
components of individual experiences as classed in concepts; it would per- 
haps more properly be called an “experiential differential” than a “semantic 
differential.” The fact that fairly consistent results are obtained when con- 
cept ratings from different people are compared or averaged implies that 
people tend to have generally similar kinds of experiences, at least within a 
given culture. 

It has already been suggested earlier that since man lives in an essentially 
homogeneous physical and biological environment and a Partially homo- 


“Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana, Illinois: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1957). 
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geneous social environment, it is inevitable that a large number of concepts 
arrived at by individual people should be the same or at least so nearly iden- 
tical in their essential attributes as to be called the same; these concepts we 
may call conceptual invariants. We can be sure that throughout the world 
people have much the same concepts of sun, man, day, animal, flower, walk- 
ing, falling, softness, etc. by whatever names they may be called. The fact that 
they have names is incidental; there are even certain concepts that for one 
reason or another (a taboo, for example) may remain nameless. 

It is probably when we enter into the realms of science and technology and 
of social phenomena that the concepts attained by different people will differ 
most. In science and technology concepts vary chiefly because of differences, 
over the world, in the levels of scientific and technological knowledge reached; 
and in the social sphere they will differ chiefly because of the truly qualitative 
differences in the ways cultures are organized. Nevertheless, within a given 
community there will be a high degree of commonality in the concepts rec- 
ognized and attained, in the sense that there will be relatively high agreement 
among people as to the attributes that are criterial for a given concept. For 
example, even though types of families vary widely over the world, the con- 
cept of family within a given culture is reasonably homogeneous. At the same 
time, differences in intellectual and educational levels will account for differ- 
ences in the sheer number of concepts attained by individuals within a given 
culture. 


Wors AND THEIR MEANINGS 


In the learning of language, words (and other elements in a linguistic sys- 
tem, including phonemes, morphemes, and syntactical patterns) come to be 
perceived as distinct entities, and in this sense they form one class of percep- 
tual invariants along with the perceptual invariants that represent common 
objects, feelings, and events. The child must learn to perceive the various 
instances of a given sound or word as similar, and eventually to differentiate 
the several contexts in which a given sound or sound pattern is used. (We 
know of an instance of a very young child who somehow learned to react vio- 
lently to the word “no,” but she would react just as violently to the word 
“know,” even when it was embedded in a sentence. The process of differen- 
tiation took a considerable time.) 

Many words or higher units of the linguistic system come to stand for, or 
name, the concepts that have been learned pre-verbally. Certainly this is true 
for a long list of words that stand for particular things or classes of things, 
qualities, and events. For the English language, these categories correspond 
roughly to proper and common nouns; adjectives; and verbs of action, per- 
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ception, and feeling. It is perhaps less clear that “function words” like prep- 
Ositions and conjunctions, or grammatical markers like the past tense sign 
can represent concepts, but a case can be made for this. For example, preposi- 
tions like in, to, above, below, beside, near correspond to concepts of relative 
spatial position in a surprisingly complex and subtle way; and conjunctions 
like and, but, however, or correspond to concepts of logical inclusion and ex- 
clusion, similarity and difference of propositions, etc. 

The processes by which words come to “stand for” or correspond to con- 
cepts can best be described in psychological terms. Without going into the 
details here, we can only say that in every case there is some sort of reinforcing 
condition that brands a word as being associated with a given concept. This 
is true whether the word is learned as what Skinner" calls a mand (as when 
a child learns the meaning of water as a consequence of having water brought 
whenever he says “water”) or as a tact (as where the child is praised or other- 
wise reinforced for saying “water” when he sees or experiences water), be- 
cause in either case the word is paired contiguously with the concept as an 
experience. The connection between a word and the concept or experience 
with which it stands in relation must work in either direction; the word must 
evoke the concept and the concept must evoke the word. 

As a physical symbol, a word is a cultural artifact that takes the same, or 
nearly the same, form throughout a speech community. It is a standardized 
product on which the speech community exercises a considerable degree of 
quality control. Not so with concepts, which as we have seen may vary to 
some extent with the individual, depending on his experiences of the refer- 
ents of the words, Society does, however, maintain a degree of “quality con- 
trol” on the referential meaning of words. The conditions under which the 
use of words is rewarded or not rewarded—either by successful or unsuccessful 
communication or by direct social approval or disapproyal—can be looked 
upon as constituting the “rules of usage” of a word, and these rules of usage 
define the denotative meaning of a term. Thus, there is a rule of usage such 
that the noun mother can be used only for a certain kind of kinship relation. 
One thinks of denotative meaning as something that is socially prescribed. 
Connotative meaning, however, banks heavily on those aspects of concepts 
that are widely shared yet non-criterial and perhaps affective (emotional) in 
content. “Mother” as a noun might evoke various emotional feelings depend- 
ing upon one’s experience with mothers. 

Perhaps it is useful to think of words, meanings, and concepts as forming 
three somewhat independent series. The words in a language can be thought 
of as a series of physical entities—either spoken or written. Next, there exists 


“8B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior (New York: Appleton-Century, Crofts, 1957)- 
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a set of “meanings” which stand in complex relationships to the set of words. 
These relationships may be described by the rules of usage that have devel- 
oped by the processes of socialization and communication. A “meaning” can 
be thought of as a standard of communicative behavior that is shared by 
those who speak a language. Finally, there exist “concepts”; the classes of 
experience formed in individuals either independently of language processes 
or in close dependence on language processes. 

The interrelations found among these three series are complex: almost 
anyone can give instances where a word may have many “meanings,” or in 
which a given “meaning” corresponds to several different words. The rela- 
tionships between  societally-standardized “meanings” and individually- 
formed “concepts” are likewise complex, but of a somewhat different nature. 
It is a question of how well each individual has learned these relationships, 
and at least in the sphere of language and concepts, education is largely a 
process whereby the individual learns either to attach societally-standardized 
words and meanings to the concepts he has already formed, or to form new 
concepts that properly correspond to societally-standardized words and mean- 
ings. A “meaning” of a word is, therefore, a societally-standardized concept, 
and when we say that a word stands for or names a concept it is understood 
that we are speaking of concepts that are shared among the members of a 
speech community. 

To the extent that individual concepts differ even though they possess 
shared elements, misunderstandings can arise. My concept of “several” may 
correspond to the range “approximately three to five,” where yours may cor- 
respond to “approximately five to fifteen.” Speech communities may differ, 
too, in the exact ranges in which they standardize meanings. The word infant 
seems to include a higher age range in Great Britain (in the phrase “‘infants’ 
schools”) than it does in the United States, and in legal contexts the word 
may even refer to anyone who has not attained some legal age like twenty-one 
years. 

The fact that words vary in meaning according to context has given rise to 
one form of a “context theory of meaning” which seems to allege that the 
meaning of a word is to be found in its context; this is only true, however, in 
the sense that the context may provide a clue as to the particular meaning 
(or standardized concept) with which a word is intended to be associated. In 
fact, the clue usually takes the form of an indication of one or more elements 
of a concept. For example, in the phrase 4 light load the context suggests 
(though it does not determine absolutely) that light is to be taken as the oppo- 
site of heavy because loads vary more importantly in weight than in their 
color, whereas the context in A light complexion suggests the element of color 
because complexions can vary in color but only very improbably in weight. 
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It is not surprising that normal language texts have been found to have re- 
dundancy, for the elements of concepts suggested by the words in a sentence 
are often overlapping. 

Frequently context is the key to the fact that a word is being used in an 
archaic or unusual sense. A student who cannot square the usual meaning of 
smug with its use in the following lines from Shakespeare’s Henry IV (Part I): 

“And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly” 


had better resort to a dictionary, where he will find that an earlier meaning 
of smug is trim, neat. We cannot dwell here on the interesting ways in which 
words change in meaning historically, often in response to changes in em- 
phasis given to the various criterial attributes embodied in the concepts cor- 
responding to words. Just as one example, though, consider the historical 
change of meaning of “meat” from (originally) “any kind of food” to “edible 
part of animal body, flesh,” where the criterial attribute “part of animal body” 
gradually came to be reinforced alongside the attribute “edible thing.” 


DEFINITIONS 


What, by the way, is the function of a dictionary definition in the light of the 
system of ideas being presented here? Aside from the few instances where 
dictionary definitions present pictures or drawings of the items being defined, 
two main techniques are used in dictionary entries: (1) the use of verbal 
equivalents, and (2) the use of formal definition by stating genus et differen- 
tia. The use of verbal equivalents, as where we are told that smug can mean 
“trim, smooth, sleek,” has the function of evoking either a (hopefully) pre- 
viously known concept to which both the defined word and the defining 
word stand in the same relation, or a series of (hopefully) previously known 
concepts from whose common elements the reader can derive the concept to 
which the defined word properly stands in relation. The use of a formal defi- 
nition, on the other hand, literally “marks off the boundaries of” the concept 
by first indicating what it has in common with other experiences (genus) and 
then indicating in what respects or attributes (differentia) it differs from 
other experiences. For example, if we are told that tarn is a small mountain 
lake or pool, we know that in many respects it is similar to other lakes or pools 
—that it is an enclosed, contained body of water, but that it is a special kind 
of lake of a given size and location. One could, therefore, presumably acquire 
the concept named tarn by learning to make this response only in connection 
with the criterial attributes defining it. What could be simpler, particularly 
if one is verbally told what the criterial attributes are? The only kind of in- 
tellectual mishap would occur, one would think, when one of the attributes 
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is misunderstood or overlooked. Calling Lake George (in the Adirondacks) a 
tarn would be grossly to neglect or misunderstand the element of small size. 


CONCEPT FORMATION RESEARCH 


We are now in a position to inquire into the possible relevance of concept 
formation research to the learning of the meanings and concepts associated 
with words in a language. 

Practically all concept formation research since the days of Hull’? has been 
concerned with essentially the following task: the subject is presented with a 
series of instances which are differentiated in some way; either the task is 
finding out in what way the several instances match up with one of a small 
number of names, or (in the simpler case) it is one of discovering why some 
instances are “positive” (i.e., instances of the “concept” the experimenter has 
in mind) or “negative” (not instances of the “concept”). Typically the stim- 
ulus material consists of simple visual material characterized by a number of 
clearly salient dimensions—e.g., the color of the figures, the geometrical shape 
of the figures, the number of figures, the number of borders, the color of the 
background, etc. Occasionally the critical characteristics of the concept are not 
clearly in view—as in Hull’s experiment where the critical stroke elements of 
Chinese characters tended to be masked by the rest of the figures, or as in 
Bouthilet’s!® experiment where the critical feature was the inclusion of letters 
found in the stimulus word. Sometimes the critical elements are semantic 
elements of words, as in Freedman and Mednick's experiment" in which the 
task was to find the common semantic element in a series of words such as 
gnat, needle, stone, and canary. 

Thus, there are two elements to be studied in any concept-formation task: 
(1) the attributes which are criterial to the concept—their nature and num- 
ber, the number of values each attribute has and the discriminability of these 
values, and the salience of the attributes themselves—that is, whether the 
attributes command attention and are readily perceivable, and (2) the in- 
formation-handling task required of the subject in view of the order in which 
positive and negative instances are presented and the amount of information 
concerning the concept that is furnished by each presentation. Most of what 
we know about this kind of concept attainment task can be summarized in the 
following statements: 


3C, L. Hull, “Quantitative Aspects of the Evolution of Concepts,” Psychol. Monogr., 


No. 123, (1920). 
3L, Bouthilet, “The Measurement of Intuitive Thinking” (unpublished Ph.D. Thesis 


Univ. of Chicago, 1948). 
14 J. L. Freedman and S. A. Mednick, “Ease of Attainment of Concepts as a Function of 


Response Dominance Variance,” J. Exp. Psychol., LV (1958), 463-466. 
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1, Concept attainment becomes more difficult as the number of rele- 
vant attributes increases, the number of values of attributes increases, and 
the salience of the attributes decreases. 

2. Concept attainment become more difficult as the information load 
that must be handled by the subject in order to solve the concept in- 
creases, and as the information is increasingly carried by negative rather 
than positive instances. 

3. Various strategies for handling the information load are possible, 
and some are in the long run more successful than others. 


Concert LEARNING IN SCHOOL 


I suspect that anyone who has examined the concept formation literature 
with the hope of finding something of value for the teaching of concepts in 
school has had cause for some puzzlement and disappointment, because how- 
ever fascinating this literature may be, as it wends its way through the de- 
tailed problems posed by the methodology itself, its relevance to the learning 
of concepts in the various school subjects is a bit obscure. 

Let us look at the major differences between concept learning in school 
and in the laboratory. 

(1) One of the major differences is in the nature of the concepts themselves. 
A new concept learned in school is usually a genuinely “new” concept rather 
than an artificial combination of familiar attributes (like the concept “three 
blue squares” such as might be taught in a psychological experiment). 

(2) New concepts learned in school depend on attributes which themselves 
tepresent difficult concepts. In more general terms, concepts learned in school 
often depend upon a network of related or prerequisite concepts. One cannot 
very well learn the concept of derivative, in the calculus, until one has mas- 
tered a rather elaborate structure of prerequisite concepts (e.g., slope, change 
of slope, algebraic function, etc.). Further, the attributes on which school- 
learned concepts depend are frequently verbal, depending on elements of 
meaning that cannot easily be represented in terms of simple sensory qualities 
as used in concept formation experiments. 

(3) Many of the more difficult concepts of school learning are of a rela- 
tional rather than a conjunctive character; they deal with the relations among 
attributes rather than their combined presence or absence. Concept forma- 


(4) An important element in school learning is the memory problem in- 
volved in the proper matching of words and concepts. Thus, the problems of 
paired-associate memory are added to those of concept learning itself, For 
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example, a student in biology or social studies has to learn not only a large 
number of new concepts, but also a large number of unfamiliar, strange- 
looking words to be attached to these concepts. The rate at which new con- 
cepts can be introduced is probably limited, just as the rate at which foreign 
language words can be acquired is limited. 

(5) The most critical difference between school concept learning and con- 
cept learning in psychological experiments is that the former is for the most 
part deductive and the latter is generally inductive. It would be relatively 
rare to find a concept taught in school by the procedure of showing a student 
a series of positive and negative instances, labeled as such, and asking him 
to induce the nature of the concept with no further aid. Such instances could 
be found, of course; perhaps they would exemplify a pure “discovery method,” 
and perhaps there should be more use of this method than is the case. The 
fact is that a pure discovery method is seldom used, because it is rather slow 
and inefficient. Even if a teaching procedure incorporates “discovery” ele- 
ments, it is likely to be combined with deductive elements. The concept to be 
taught is described verbally—perhaps by a rule or definition—and the stu- 
dent is expected to attain the concept by learning to make correct identifica- 
tion of positive and negative instances. For example, he is told what an “in- 
direct object” is and then is given practice in identifying the indirect objects 
(positive instances) among other words (negative instances). Many simple 
concepts can be taught by a wholly deductive procedure. For most students, 
the dictionary definition of tarn will be a sufficient stimulus for attainment of 
the concept. On the other hand, it is well known that purely deductive, verbal 
procedures are frequently insufficient to help learners attain concepts, Con- 
cept formation experimentation would be more relevant to school learning 
problems if it could give more attention to examining the role of verbalization 
and other deductive procedures in concept attainment. 

Nevertheless, there are certain similarities between concept attainment in 
school and concept formation in psychological experiments. These arise 
chiefly from the fact that not every concept is learned solely in a formalized, 
prearranged school setting. The school environment is in many ways con- 
tinuous with the out-of-school environment; concepts are learned partly in 
school, partly out of school. The process whereby the elementary concepts 
of a language are learned closely parallels that of the psychological concept 
formation experiment. A child learns the concept “dog” not by having the 
concept described to him but by learning to restrict his usage of the word dog 
to instances regarded as positive by the speech community. In this process 
there are many false responses—either false positives (calling a non-dog a dog) 
or false negatives (believing a dog to be a non-instance), before an appropriate 
series of reinforcements produces correct concept attainment. Similar phe- 
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nomena occur with concepts in the school curriculum. A child who has been 
told that his cousins visiting him from Peoria are “tourists” may not realize 
that tourists do not need to be relatives, and when he is told that the Ger- 
mans who have settled in his town are “immigrants,” he may believe that all 
foreigners visiting his town are immigrants. Concept formation experiments 
yield information as to the range and variety of instances that have to be 
furnished for efficient and correct concept formation in the absence of formal 
instruction. 

But if the foregoing statement is true, concept formation studies should also 
yield insights as to what information has to be furnished for deductive con- 
cept formation, e.g., from a formal definition. Obviously, a formal definition is 
successful only to the extent that it correctly identifies and describes all the 
criterial attributes that are likely to be relevant for a concept, and to the extent 
that it communicates the proper values and relationships of these to the 
learner. The burden is both on the definition itself and on the learner. A 
student may fail to learn the concept tarn from the definition previously cited 
either because it omits some essential criterial attribute (e.g. that a tarn must 
contain water rather than, say, oil or lava), or because the student fails to com- 
prehend the meaning of its elements (for example, how small is “small”’?), 

What is actually going on in most school learning of concepts is a process 
that combines in some way deductive and inductive features. 

Descriptions and definitions provide the deductive elements of the process. 
The several parts of a description or definition specify the attributes and re- 
lationships that are criterial for the concept. The order in which these specifi- 
cations are arranged in the description and presented to the student may 
have something to do with the ease of concept attainment, particularly in the 
case of complex concepts with many attributes and complex interrelationships 
(like the case of tort discussed below). As yet we have no well-founded gener- 
alizations about the order in which the criterial attributes for a concept should 
be presented. 

At the same time, inductive procedures entail the citing of positive and 
negative instances of the concept. We know from concept attainment research 
that learning is facilitated more by positive than by negative instances, even 
though the “information” conveyed by these instances is the same in a given 
experimental context. But in real-life concept learning, the number of di- 
mensions that may possibly be relevant is less limited; the function of positive 
instances is as much to show which dimensions are relevant as it is to show 
what values of them are critical. We may speculate that the real value of what 
we are calling inductive procedures in concept learning is to afford the learner 
an opportunity to test his understanding of and memory for the elements of 
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verbal descriptions and definitions. This testing may even involve the con- 
struction and testing of alternative hypotheses. 

For example, consider the following verbal statement of what a “paradigm” 
(for research on teaching) is: 

“Paradigms are models, patterns, or schemata. Paradigms are not theories; they 
are rather ways of thinking or patterns for research that, when carried out, can lead 
to the development of theory.”15 
As a verbal statement, this is hardly adequate; fortunately, Gage proceeds 
to exhibit a number of positive instances of “paradigms” by which his readers 
can test out their notions of what this concept might be. Many readers will 
still have difficulty, however, because he fails to exhibit negative instances of 
paradigms. 

What is needed, eventually, is a scientific “rhetoric” for the teaching of 
concepts—assembled not only from the traditional rhetoric of exposition but 
also from whatever scientific experiments on concept teaching can tell us. We 
will be better off, however, if concept-attainment studies begin to give atten- 
tion to the manner in which real-life, non-artificial concepts can be taught 
most efficiently—presumably by combination of both deductive and inductive 


procedures. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CONCEPT TEACHING PROBLEMS 


To suggest the kinds of problems that arise in the teaching of concepts or that 
might be investigated through formal research, I propose to analyze a small 
number of concepts of various types, at several levels of difficulty. 


Tourist vs. Immigrant 
A fourth grade teacher reported difficulty in getting her pupils to understand 
and contrast the meanings of the words tourist and immigrant. Neither word 
appears in Dale and Eichholz’s'® list of words known by at least sixty-seven 
percent of children in the fourth grade, although tour (as a sight-seeing trip) 
was known by seventy percent. In the sixth-grade list, immigrant was known 
by seventy percent and tourist by seventy-seven percent; the figures are ninety- 
seven percent (for immigration) and ninety-six percent (for tourist) in the 
8th-grade list. 

To an adult, the differentiation between the concepts designated by tourist 
and immigrant looks almost trivially simple. Aside from the sheer memory 


13N. L. Gage, “Paradigms for Research on Teaching.” Handbook of Research on Teach- 
ing, ed. N. L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), 94-141. 

1 Edgar Dale and Gerhard Eichholz, Children’s Knowledge of Words (Columbus: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research and Service, Ohio State University, 1960). 
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problem in learning and differentiating the words themselves, what are the 
sources of confusion for the child? In specific cases, a tourist and an immigrant 
might have many common characteristics: both might be from a foreign 
country, or at least from some distance away from the local community; both 
might be of obviously non-native culture because of dress, complexion, speech, 
and behavior; both might be doing what would appear to be “sight-seeing,” 
though possibly for different purposes. The differences between a tourist and 
an immigrant might not be very apparent, being primarily differences of 
motivation. Indeed, a tourist might become an immigrant overnight, just by 
deciding to be one. 

As we have seen, there is a sense in which the concept-attainment experi- 
mental literature is relevant to the child’s problem in learning the meanings 
of the words tourist and immigrant. If the child is presented with various in- 
stances of people who are either tourists or immigrants, properly labeled as 
such, but with no further explanation, it will be the child’s task to figure out 
what attributes or characteristics are relevant to the differentiation of these 
concepts. This might occur either in school or outside of school. Most likely 
the instances of tourists and immigrants will be relatively sporadic over time, 
and the instances may not vary in such a way as to show what attributes are 
truly relevant. For example, all the tourists may be obviously American 
whereas all the immigrants may be obviously Mexican, let us say. The tour- 


correctness of his guesses. No wonder a child might form the concept that a 
tourist is any well-dressed person who drives a station-wagon with an out-of- 
State license plate! 


for pleasure without changing his permanent residence. One can use simple 
explanations like: “He's going to stay here, have his home here. . .” or “He’s 
just traveling around for the fun of it while he’s on vacation, and someday 
he'll get back home.” There should be no difficulty, at any rate, if the child 
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tries and those in turn into regions; and the concept of traveling for pleasure 
or curiosity. It is very likely that the child who is having trouble understand- 
ing the concept of tourist vs. the concept of immigrant has not got clearly in 
mind these prerequisite notions that constitute, in fact, the criterial attributes 
upon which the distinction hangs. 

Alternatively, a child might be having trouble because he has not dispensed 
with irrelevant aspect of these concepts: he might think that a tourist has to 
be always an American, whereas an immigrant must be a foreigner, because 
he has seen American tourists and foreign immigrants, no American immi- 
grants nor foreign tourists. The ingenious teacher will think of the possible 
misunderstandings that could arise through the influence of irrelevant attri- 
butes of tourists and immigrants. 


Time 

K. C. Friedman” pointed out that elementary school children have much trou- 
ble with various time concepts. A child sees no incongruity, for example, in say- 
ing, “My older brother was born a long time ago.” According to Friedman, it 
was not until Grade VI that all children in his school could state the date or 
list the months in perfect order. They had difficulty, he reports, in forming 
a concept of the “time line” and then in recognizing the placement of various 
historical events on such a time line. It is easy to see why the child would 
have these difficulties; even as adults it is difficult for us to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the fantastically long periods implied by geological time. It should 
be noted that our concept of a time line is essentially a spatial concept whereby 
we translate temporal succession in terms of spatial order and distances. For 
a child, times does not flow in a straight line nor in any other particular direc- 
tion, unless it is around the clock, in a circular or spiral dimension! How can 
the child form a concept of time and its units? Is time a class of experiences? 
Does it have criterial attributes? The paradigms of concept-formation experi- 
ments do not seem to apply here readily. But let us examine the situation 
more closely. How can the child have experiences of time and generate the 
concept of a time line? Certainly there can be experiences of intervals of time 
—watching a second hand of a clock move through the second-markings, or 
experiencing the succession of night and day, noticing the change of seasons 
or waiting for the end of the school year. Moving from one time period to 
another could be likened to moving from one square of a sidewalk to the next. 
It should be an easy transition to thinking of the time line as a sidewalk of 
infinite extent in both directions—toward the past and toward the future. 
Marking off the days on the calendar and naming the days and months should 


17 Kopple C. Friedman, “Time Concepts of Elementary-school Children,” Elem. Sch. J., 
XLIV (1944), 337-342- 
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help to reinforce this cognitive structure. Extrapolation of the time line is 
like generalizing these time experiences to all possible such experiences, 

One of the difficulties comes, presumably, from the fact that the far reaches 
of the past and the future cannot be immediately experienced, and one im- 
mediately has trouble if one attempts to show a time line that includes his- 
torical events in the distant past along with a representation of the relation- 
ship between today, yesterday, and the day before yesterday. (Incidentally, 
it is hard to believe Pistor’s!® claim that young children cannot tell the dif- 
ference between the present and the Past, in view of the fact that they can 
correctly use the present tenses of verbs in simple situations.) Time lines of 
different scales must be used, and the concept of scale will itself be hard for 
children to understand unless it is carefully explained—perhaps by showing 
maps of the immediate environment in different scales. Only after such ideas 
have been mastered will it be possible for the child to have any appreciation 
of such concepts as year, century, 1492 (as a date), B.C., generation. Genera- 
tion and eon, by the way, would have to be introduced as somewhat flexible, 
arbitrary units of time, as contrasted with fixed, measureable units such as 
year and century. 


Quantitative expressions like “many,” “few,” “average” 


Ernest Horn’? pointed out that certain quantitative concepts like many, 
few, and average are often so difficult that children do not give reasonable in- 


demonstrate this: Helson, Dworkin, and Michels20 showed that adult subjects 
will consistently give different meanings to a word like “few” when it is put 
in different contexts. For example, “few” meant about twelve percent on the 
average, in relation to 100 people, whereas it meant four percent, on the 


In teaching a child these relational concepts the problem would be to ex- 
hibit or describe numerous instances in which the absolute base varies but 
in which the actual numbers of quantities meant would at the same time vary 
sufficiently to give the impression that these words do not indicate anything 
like exact amounts, It should be pointed out that 100 things might be “many” 


* Frederick Pistor, “Measuring the Time Concepts of Children,” J. Educ. Res, XXX 
(1939), 293-300. 
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in some situations and “few” in others. The use of “average” in such a con- 
text as “There was an average number of people in church today” can be 
taught by drawing attention to its relation to the probable extremes of the 
numbers of people that might be in church, generalizing the concept to other 
situations like “I caught an average number of fish today.” This might lead 
to the introduction of the average as a statistic or number that gives infor- 
mation about the “central tendency” of some frequency distribution. It may 
help to use an unfamiliar or unusual context to bring out this concept in 
sharp relief. For example, I like to illustrate the utility of the statistical mean 
or arithmetic average by asking students to imagine that the first space men 
to reach Mars discover human-like creatures there whose average height is— 
and this is where the mean becomes really informative—g inches! 

The basic concept of the mean arises in the context of experiences in which 
there is a plurality of objects measured in some common way. As a first ap- 
proximation, as far as a child is concerned, the average is a number that is 
roughly halfway between the highest and lowest measurements encountered, 
and in some way “typical” of these measurements. Only at some later stage 
does the child need to learn that the mean is a number that can be computed 
by a formula and that it has certain properties. 


Longitude 

It is difficult to understand why E. B. Wesley?! says that concepts related to 
the sphericity of the earth, like latitude and longitude, are not easily taught 
to the average child before Grades VI and VII. Wesley was writing before the 
advent of the space age when every child knows about space capsules trav- 
eling around the globe. Though it may still be difficult to get a child to see 
how the flatness of his immediate environment is only apparent and that the 
immediate environment corresponds to just a small area on the globe, it can 
certainly be done, well before Grade VI, through suitable demonstrational 
techniques. Having established the sphericity of the earth, one should be able 
to teach latitude and longitude as concepts involved in specifying locations on 
the globe. Their introduction should properly be preceded by simpler cases 
in which one uses a system of coordinates to specify location—e.g., equally 
spaced and numbered horizontal and vertical lines drawn on a blackboard 
with a game to locate letters placed at intersection of lines, a map of one's 
town or city in which marginal coordinates are given to help locate given 
streets or places of interest, and finally a Mercator projection map of the 
world with coordinates of latitude and longitude. Children exposed to the 
“new math” with its number lines and coordinates should have no trouble 


2 E. B. Wesley and Mary A. Adams, Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools (Rev. 
ed.: Boston: D. C. Heath, 1952), p. 307. 
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with this. Then let us show children by easy stages how a Mercator projection 
corresponds to the surface of the Earth (certainly an actual globe marked off 
with latitude and longitude should be used), then how it is necessary to select 
a particular line (that passes through the Greenwich Observatory) as the 
vertical coordinate from which to measure, and how the circumference of the 
earth is marked off in degrees—180° West and 180° East from the Greenwich 
meridian. 

The object is to build for the child a vivid experience of the framework or 
cognitive structure within which the concept of longitude is defined. ‘fie 
further complications introduced by the use of other kinds of world projec 
tions or by the use of regional or even local maps could then be explored. 
Easily-obtained U.S. Geological Survey maps of one’s locality would concretize 
the meanings of further concepts, e.g., the division of degrees into minutes 
and seconds, and the fact that a degree of longitude will gradually shrink in 
length as one moves northward from the equator. 


Tort 


The concept of tort is very likely to be unfamiliar or at least vague to the 
average reader. Even a dictionary definition? may not help much in deciding 
whether arson, breach of contract, malicious Prosecution, or libel are positive 
instances of torts. The case method used in many law schools, whereby stu- 
dents examine many positive and negative instances of torts in order to learn 
what they are, is somewhat analogous to a concept formation experiment of 
the purely inductive variety. 

A study* of the various laws and decisions relating to torts yields the fol- 
lowing approximate and tentative characterization of the concept as having 
both conjunctive and disjunctive aspects; 

TORT = (A+B+C+D+E+F+G+H) (+J) (K) L) GM) CN) (-0) 
where A = battery 

B = false imprisonment 

C= malicious Prosecution 

D = trespass to land 

E = interference to chattels 

F = interference with advantageous relations 
G = misrepresentation 

H = defamation 
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I= malicious intent 


J = negligence 
K = causal nexus 
L= consent 
M = privilege 


N = reasonable risk by plaintiff 

O = breach of contract 
Within a parenthesis, terms joined by the sign +- are mutually disjunctive attri- 
butes; a minus sign (-) within a parenthesis signifies “absence of”; the full 
content of each parenthesis is conjunctive with the content of every other 
parenthesis. Thus, we can read the formula as follows: “A tort is a battery, 
a false imprisonment, a malicious prosecution, a trespass to land,..., or a 
defamatory act which is done either with malicious intent or negligently, 
which exhibits a causal nexus with the injury claimed by the plaintiff, and 
which is done without the plaintiff's consent, or without privilege on the part 
of the defendant, or without a reasonable risk by the plaintiff, or which is not 
a breach of contract.” 

Thus, tort turns out to be a concept very much on the same order as tourist 
—a collocation of criterial attributes with both conjunctive and disjunctive 
features. Deciding whether an act is a tort requires that one check each feature 
of a situation against what can be put in the form of a formula (as done 
above). Presumably, a person presented with a properly organized series of 
positive and negative instances of torts could induce the concept, provided 
he also understood such prerequisite concepts as battery, misrepresentation, 
etc. 


Mass vs. weight 

One of the more difficult concepts to teach in elementary physics is that of 
mass. What kind of concept is it and how can one learn it and experience it? 
How can it be distinguished from the concept of weight? Actually, if we ig- 
nore certain subtle questions about mass, such as that of whether inertial and 
gravitational mass aré demonstrably identical, the concept of mass is not as 
difficult as it might seem; the real difficulty is to teach the sense in which it is 
different from weight. In fact, weight is perhaps the more difficult concept, 
because the weight of an object can vary to the point that it can become 
“weightless.” 

The concept of mass, one would think, ought to develop for the learner (be 
he a child or an adult) in much the same way that concepts of other prop- 
erties of the physical world develop—analogously, that is, to concepts of color, 
number, and volume. For mass is a property of objects that differentiates them 
in our experience: there are objects with great mass (like the earth, or a large 
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boulder) and there are objects with small mass (like a feather or a pin or 
the air in a small bottle), and our experiences of objects with respect to mass 
can differ enormously, particularly in our proprioceptive senses. Further, mass 
is a property of objects that is conserved regardless of whether the object is in 
motion or at rest; conservation of mass is learned through experience just as 
conservation of other properties is learned. Even the physical definition of 
mass as that property of things which accounts for the relative amount of 
force which has to be applied to produce a certain amount of acceleration is 
perceived in common-sense terms as the property of objects that determines 
the amount of force or effort that one would have to exert to move or lift it. 
The well-known “size-weight” illusion (in which, for example, we exert an 
undue amount of effort to lift or push some large but relatively light object) 
illustrates the fact that our perceptions of an object typically include some 
impression of its mass, The physical operation of measuring mass by deter- 
mining the ratio of force to acceleration is an operational extension of the 
kind of behavior we exhibit when we see how much force it will take to move 
a heavy trunk. 

The real trouble comes in the fact that We are too prone to equate mass 
with weight, mainly because equal masses also have equal weights when com- 
pared by means of a balance, or when measured with a spring balance at the 
same point on the earth’s surface (at least, at the same distance from the 


Since such experiences would be rather hard to come by, to put it mildly, we 
have to be content with the imaginal representation of weight as a variable 
Property of objects that really depends upon a relation between the gravita- 
tional force exerted on an object and its mass (actually, the product of these 
two). A child might be made to understand how objects of different masses 
could have equal “weight”-a relatively large object on the moon and a rela- 
tively small one on the earth, for example, as measured by a spring balance 
which is sensitive to the pull of gravity; or how an object of constant mass 


It will be noted that the teaching of mass and weight concepts involves 
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several prerequisite concepts—e.g., the pull of gravity, the relation between 
the mass of an object like the earth or the moon and the gravitational force 
it exerts, and the concept of acceleration. The pull exerted by a magnet could 
be used for illustrating certain aspects of the concept of gravitational force; 
a large magnet and a small magnet could represent the respective gravita- 
tional pulls of earth and moon; the concept of acceleration can be introduced 
verbally as “how fast something gets started” and later as an accelerating 
curve of velocity. 

Without really meaning to do so, this discussion of mass and weight has 
turned out to be a consideration of how such concepts might be taught at 
relatively early stages—say, somewhere in the elementary school. Nevertheless, 
some of the same teaching techniques might not be amiss even at high school 
or college levels. At these levels the chief problem is to give meaning to 
mathematical formulas such as 

force 

mass) = 3 ee ee 
acceleration 
The implication of this formula, that mass is constant for a given object, 
can be illustrated by showing with actual physical materials that as force is 
increased, acceleration is increased proportionately. The effect of increasing 
mass could be shown by demonstrating that acceleration (roughly indicated 
by distance traveled against friction) under a constant force diminishes. To 
a large extent, such experiments can be considered as yielding in precise 
mathematical terms the relationships that are perceived in every-day experi- 
ence and that lead to our intuitive understanding of such a concept as mass. 

Above all, it should be noted that mass is a relational concept, a constant 
property of objects that reveals itself through the relation between the forces 
applied to the object and the resultant acceleration. Negative instances can 
only be properties of objects like weight, size, etc., that are not revealed in 
this way. 


SUMMARY 


The basic concern of this paper has been with the teaching of concepts and 
the relevance of psychological and psycholinguistic theory and experimenta- 
tion in guiding such teaching. 

It has been necessary, first, to point out that concepts are essentially non- 
linguistic (or perhaps better, alinguistic) because they are classes of experi- 
ence which the individual comes to recognize as such, whether or not he is 
prompted or directed by symbolic language phenomena. Because the experi- 
ences of individuals tend to be in many respects similar, their concepts are 
also similar, and through various processes of learning and socialization these 
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concepts come to be associated with words. The “meanings” of words are the 
socially-standardized concepts with which they are associated. One of the prob- 
lems in teaching concepts is that of teaching the associations between words 
and concepts, and this is analogous to a paired-associate learning task. 

At the same time, new concepts can be taught. One procedure can be called 
inductive: it consists of presenting an individual with an appropriate series 
of positive and negative instances of a concept, labeled as such, and allowing 
him to infer the nature of the concept by noticing invariant features or attri- 
butes. This is the procedure followed in the usual concept formation experi- 
ment: although our present knowledge allows us to specify several necessary 
conditions for the formation of a concept, we still do not know what condi- 
tions are sufficient. 

Another procedure for concept teaching may be called deductive, and it 
tends to be the favored procedure in school learning (and, in fact, in all ex- 
pository prose). It is the technique of presenting concepts by verbal definition 
or description. This technique has received relatively little attention in psy- 
chological experimentation, but it seems to parallel inductive concept attain- 
ment in the sense that verbal descriptions are specifications of criterial attri- 
butes that can enable the individual to shortcut the process of hypothesis, 
discovery, and testing that typically occurs in the inductive concept-attain- 
ment procedure. Nevertheless, it is not known how relevant our knowledge of 
critical factors in inductive concept formation is for the guidance of deduc- 
tive teaching procedures. 

It is pointed out, however, that the efficient learning of concepts in school 
probably involves both inductive and deductive procedures. An analysis of 
typical concepts of the sort taught in school shows that they do indeed follow 
the models studied in psychological experimentation, but that they are more 
likely to involve complex relationships among prerequisite concepts. The 
difficulties that learners have in attaining a concept are likely to be due to 
their inadequate mastery of prerequisite concepts and to errors made by the 
teacher in presenting in proper sequence the information intrinsic to the 
definition of the concept. 
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Language and the School Child 


The trouble was arithmetic and grammar. My thick skull for mathematics was a 
source of humiliation. For a year or two I slaved over the subject. As a spur I an- 
nounced my intention of becoming a civil engineer. The results of these efforts were 
peculiar. Occasionally I would come up with the solution of a complicated problem 
—and then miss a string of simple ones. This created suspicions that I had been 
helped with the hard problem. So, in the end, I just gave up mathematics. 

Grammar I wasn’t obliged to give up, not having paid it any mind to begin with. 
I had no intention of doing so now. My position on grammar was that it served no 
useful purpose. This business of learning which words were verbs and which words 
nouns; what was the subject of a sentence and what the predicate; and that mumbo- 
jumbo about moods and tenses—there seemed no more sense to it than learning the 
alphabet backward (which one teacher required her kids to do). My teachers and my 
parents said grammar was necessary, to know how to read and write properly. Bushwa. 
As often as any other kid I was asked to read my compositions before the class. 
Now if I had good sense, I suppose I’d stop right here; for I surely can’t hope 
to do any better than Marquis James did, and my message is exactly the same 
as his. However, I have been told that a contribution is wanted from me, no 
matter how little I could possibly say that is new. I must not try too hard to 
discover the reason, for fear that it should turn out to be invidious. For in- 
stance, I hope that very few of the readers of this journal need to be told how 
utterly mistaken my class of forty English teachers in the 1958 Summer Session 
was when they concluded, by a majority of thirty-four to six, that the quoted 
text was the work of a backward teenager, messily constructed and every- 
where incoherent, foolish in its message, and saturated with slang and gram- 
matical errors. I was partly at fault, I admit, for I had asked them to ‘criticize’ 
the text; and, much as I regret to, I must also admit that it is possible to get 
a first impression of incongruity from the way the writer’s point of view wavers 
between reliving and retrospection. The fifty-year-old winner of two Pulitzer 
prizes was not entirely successful in getting back into the twelve-year-old’s 


1 Marquis James, The Cherokee Strip (New York: Viking, 1945), 120 £. 
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frame of reference, and there is certainly some clashing between the mature 
wording and a few juvenile words. But it remains clear that nobody ought to 
be allowed to criticize English composition who is unable to perceive that this 
text is wise, mature, skillfully and nearly everywhere gracefully composed, 
grammatical, and unblemished by its single slang item, though it suffers 
from journalism. 

Were they too scared to understand it? Can it be that the plain sense of the 
message so appalled them that they suppressed it, repressed it into the sub- 
conscious, so as to escape consciously acknowledging a truth which would 
have convicted them of having committed emotional and intellectual mayhem 
upon their own pupils? There was evidence of that. 

This child, they said—in each of the things I report next, I am quoting at 
least six of those thirty-four teachers—was incompetent in both arithmetic 
and grammar: when he grew up he would be unable to use arithmetic for 
practical purposes, and he would never learn to write ‘acceptably’—their 
favorite term, and one which still makes me shudder. If he had paid attention 
to his arithmetic teacher instead of copying the work of brighter students, 
he could have learned arithmetic too; and if he had buckled down to the 
study of grammar he would have learned to write, instead of continuing to 
write so badly that he was exposed to the mockery of his classmates by being 
forced to read his compositions allowed [this spelling was used only once]. 
Not one of those thirty-four teachers was able to see what was meant by a 
pupil using a declaration of specific ambition as a spur to his own efforts in 
school, so little did they understand how a boy’s mind works; most of them 
thought he meant thereby to gain the teacher’s indulgence for his remaining 
mistakes in arithmetic. Not one of them could concede that his listening ear 
could tell him anything about what he wrote; after all, it was their job to teach 
him the language, and to the extent that he failed to learn from his teachers he 


* There is one spot in the text that can technically be called a flaw in the grammar: the 
skillful anacoluthon at the dash in the second paragraph. Not one of the thirty-four noticed 
it; instead they gave the name of ‘grammatical error’ to these details: (1) ‘was’ is wrong 
with two nouns in the predicate, they said, and corrected it to ‘troubles were’; (2) in the 
second sentence the subject of ‘was’ should not be ‘skull’ but ‘thickness’; (3) ‘Asa spurl...’ 
makes the boy himself a spur; (4) should be ‘intention to become’; (5) inversion at the 
beginning of the second paragraph is ungrammatical; (6) ‘not having’ is slang [!] for ‘since 
Thad not’; (7) ‘to begin with’ puts the preposition at the end of the sentence, a common 
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would have no language at all. And not one saw that the two Patceraphs have 
a single message presented twice over. 

It is only fair to report that after I had spent a two-hour period discussing 
the rhetoric of the text and explicating its message, a good many of those 
thirty-four teachers came to me in office-hours to say that they felt self-con- 
victed of incompetence and were ready to learn. I say this in justice to them, 
not to claim the equivalent from my present audience with its far higher level 
of sophistication. If I now go further, it is only because I have been given to 
understand that some interest attaches to seeing what one linguist’s formu- 
lation of all this may look like. 

The twelve-year-old Marquis James rejected discipline and felt free to write 
by ear; writing and listening, he congratulated himself that he was free of the 
trammels that his elders wanted to impose from outside. But he was not aware 
that by the time he was eight years old he had trammeled and disciplined his 
own language (in accordance with what he had read or heard men or older 
boys say—the girls don’t count) to the point where he had entirely lost the 
freedom of his babyhood. The native language is learned in stages, each stage 
completed while the next is in progress. The first stage is the learning of the 
complete pronunciation-system, and normally the books are closed on that 
before schooling begins. The second stage is learning the grammatical system; 
this begins about one year later than the first stage began, and it is complete 
—and the books are closed on it!—at about eight years of age. It is not normal 
to learn any more grammar beyond that age. Presumably there is some con- 
nection between this fact and the traditional postponing of grammar study 
in school to somewhat beyond that age. In my part of the world, the last two 
grammar items learned seem to be: (1) The possibility of beginning a sen- 
tence with an infinitive, as in ‘To err is human’ and ‘To sing that song is 
hard’; (2) The forms and the standard-language meaning of the past perfect. 
On the latter, I can report the statistics from foreign-language teaching: more 
than sixty percent of our college students have no past perfect in the English 
that they can control, so that they are utterly baffled by the pluperfect of 
French or German. It appears that any who had not learned it by age eight 
were destined never to learn it, for after that it was too late, 

The third stage begins at about the time when the first stage is ending. 
At that time, probably at about age four or a little later—the exact time is 
rather hard to determine—the meanings of the words currently known begin 
to get organized into semantic systems of similarity, contrast, and hierarchy. 
This process continues uninterruptedly for a good many years, long past the 
end of grammar learning; but it slows down somewhat in the teenage years 
and in the majority of the population it comes to a halt before they are over. 
The number of words known increases fairly constantly too: a normal vocab- 
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ulary is about one thousand words per year of age, from about age three to 
about age twenty. But in the majority of the population that number hardly 
increases significantly beyond that age: from then on, new words are either 
proper names or else are learned as if they were proper names—that is to say, 
without analysis and without getting firmly located in any semantic hierarchy: 
new words are learned by normal mature people only the way the term tran- 
sistor is learned by people who are not specialists in electronics, learning it 
only in its social functions and not at all in its technical significance and hier- 
archic placement. That minority of the population which continues adding 
new words to the personal vocabulary, and continues refining the understand- 
ing of them, after the age of about twenty, can be called ‘academic’ persons. 
Both normal and academic persons have been President of the United States; 
for example, Eisenhower is a normal person and Truman is an academic with 
a vocabulary considerably more than twice as large. Similarly, both types are 
common in fairly low-ranking employments; your mail-carrier may even be 
an academic, and most competent registered nurses are too. 

With these few remarks I can dismiss the vocabulary and return to gram- 
mar, picking it up again at the point where I said that Marquis James had 
learned the grammar of English completely, thus replacing his baby freedom 
with strict social discipline, several years before the epoch that the text speaks 
of. At that time he did not know that he was obeying any rules of grammar, 
because he could not perceive them any more than a fish can perceive the 
water he swims in. Nothing can be perceived except by being an obstacle. I 
feel the table that I am touching because it is an obstacle to my pressing 
finger; I see that table only because it was an obstacle to the light that struck 
it, and bounced some of that light towards my waiting eyes. And there can 
be no obstacle in a habit that is identical with a community custom. He never 
knew it, but he was speaking grammatically, for grammar is nothing but cus- 
tom and habit. 

When a child is said to speak ‘ungrammatically’ the fact is always that he 
is obeying a vast number of grammatical rules, a very small fraction of which 
happen to be different grammar rules from the ones that the critic subscribes 
to. The critic does not notice, for the reason already given, that the child is 
obeying any rules at all. For that vast majority in which there is identity 
between the child’s grammar and the critic’s grammar, the critic notices no 
rules because there is no conflict; in that small minority of all the rules for 
which there is conflict instead of identity, the critic notices only the conflict 
and does not recognize that the child’s pattern has its own logic and is part 
of a different grammar just as rigid as the critic's own. Hence the critic says 
that the child has no grammar at all, when in fact he has just as much gram- 
mar as anybody, very little of it non-standard. 
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Normal fluent speech obeys about five or six grammar rules per second; 
a critic can seldom detect, in a child’s speech, more than one conflict with 
standard grammar per ten seconds on the average. And the one time that he 
was ‘incorrect’ feels no different, to the child speaker, than the fifty times 
when he was ‘correct’. This means that the child must feel every critical inter- 
vention to be an unjustified interruption of his fluent speech, and must regard 
the form of every correction as completely arbitrary, not conceivably moti- 
vated otherwise than by some mysterious urge to interfere with normal human 
behavior and to distort it into a kind of marionette-dance. There are several 
possible outcomes of this predicament that the child now feels that he has 
gotten involved in through no fault of his own. Let me consider them. 

The principal lesson that the child learns from this predicament, the les- 
son that is the most important of all because its application is not confined 
to linguistic usage, is a lesson that no sane teacher intends to teach, of course, 
but which he is bound to teach anyhow unless he is almost superhumanly 
cautious. It is the lesson that unreality is the norm in school, that the laws of 
the universe have been banished from the schoolroom, so that within its walls 
the normal laws of cause and effect are not necessarily valid and a whole new 
way of thinking has to be put on like a smock to replace the outdoors clothing 
taken off on entering. One result is that the same child who is brilliant in 
school arithmetic will still rearrange furniture by shoving the pieces into new 
places to see if they will fit: it does not occur to him to use a yardstick or to 
add and subtract inches to see whether they will fit, because that’s school stuff 
and school ain’t for real anyhow. Or it never occurs to him that there is such 
a thing as a geography of his home town, or a rhetoric of persuasion within 
his circle of friends. And when he is required to learn, and to attempt to 
apply, the definition of ‘work’ used in his physics textbook, he doesn’t have 
the foggiest notion of what is being done to him; instead he assumes that this 
is more of the same crazy distortion that has been imposed on him ever since 
his grammar was first corrected, and that the textbook definition of work is 
a flat lie to which he must give lip-service. It is a wonder that he ever learns 
anything useful. 

In a peculiar sense, the situation is not as bad as it might be, because there 
is the settled custom of continually reminding the pupil of where he is by 
employing special schoolroom voice-qualities, melodies, and of course words 
and grammar-patterns; the intelligent pupil adopts these himself, of course, 
for use exclusively within the schoolroom, so that he can swiftly and com- 
pletely switch between reality outside it and unreality within it. This means 
that he can earn high grades if he tries; the fact that it blocks him from 
making practical applications of his ‘knowledge’ is of course irrelevant. 
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I turn now to the effects of his predicament upon the child’s language. 
But these can’t be disentangled from the effects upon those matters which in 
real life are most closely correlated with usage differences, namely the judging 
of personalities and social status. When the artificial school treatment of usage 
impinges on what the child already knows about personalities and society, 
there is necessarily a powerful reflex action upon the child’s image of himself 
and his associates. Long before any teacher began to correct his English, the 
child has learned all he needs to know, at his age, about people and their 
places; he has developed considerable skill in judging adults by their speech; 
he has built up a sufficient repertory of shibboleths and touchstones for 
judging them—partly what we call usages and partly consisting of voice 
qualities, gestures, favorite messages, and other such details, 

He has not only learned to judge people by this method; he has also learned 
that people differ from each other in many ways, that people can be similar 
in several details and yet differ in many others—technically speaking, he has 
learned that human differences have many dimensions. It is part of the per- 
vasive unreality of the schoolroom that he is now required to junk his elab- 
orate map of society and replace all his speech-tests with a single yardstick 
that has no scale: its two ends are labeled ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ and that's 
all. By tone of voice and by precept he is indoctrinated into the theory that 
correct language is the same as morality, that only the Bad Guys talk with 
native freedom. 

The effects of this intellectual and emotional assault and battery are too 
numerous for me to list in full. Today few teachers go as far as what was for- 
merly customary, when what the teacher said could be condensed quite fairly 
into: “Johnny! Do not let me hear you say ‘ain’t’ again! Yes, I know that your 
father says ‘ain’t,’ but your father is only an ignorant farmer, and I am here 
to teach you to be a better man than your father!” Our teachers are more 
urbane today, but the difference is only that the same assault is spread out 
thin into a decade of unremitting nagging whose natural effect is linguistic 
and social schizophrenia and hypocrisy, a precarious balance that must be 
protected by either sullen withdrawal or violent reaction when it is threatened 
by such things as a new edition of a dictionary or a new treatment of grammar 
in the schools. This is the middle-class syndrome; in the slum schools the 
children react earlier and more fatefully. Their social self-defense has been 
precarious enough already, and nearly every child has been continuously on 
the edge of disaster as long as he can remember; now he is superciliously 
informed that the rhetoric he has been protecting himself with is essentially 
rotten and that the school language will take him many years to learn—years 
during which he will be unable to fight his battles with either the one or the 
other! There is no need for me to remind you what that is costing us in the 
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normal sequence of events: terrified, the school child barricades himself be- 
hind what he already knows how to do and refuses to be trapped into learning 
anything economically significant, occupies himself with what we call juvenile 
delinquency, and ultimately becomes a school drop-out with all the rest that 
follows. 

That is too grim for me to pursue any farther. Have I exaggerated? Yes, 
but only to the extent that a good many children are tough enough to beat 
the odds. I insist that I have not exaggerated in stating the nature of the 
conflict and the naturalness of the disastrous outcome. 

Is there a way out? I know of only one, and I’m afraid it’s almost a counsel 
of perfection. Teachers must simply abandon the theory that usages differ in 
quality, as between good and bad, correct and incorrect, and instead build 
their methods and reconstruct their emotional reactions on the plain facts 
that are already known in part to their pupils. Teacher and pupil must 
come to terms with each other—and of course all the burden of coming to 
terms must rest upon the one who is supposed to be wiser and better informed 
—on the basis that usages can be learned without condemning those which 
they replace, that the learner has an indefeasible right to speak as he likes 
without school penalties, while the teacher has no rights in this respect but 
only the duty to demonstrate what usages are profitable in the adult world. 

It follows that the teacher must know the facts, and use only facts; he must 
abandon any schoolbook pretence that conflicts with the facts. It is a mon- 
strous demand, but nothing less will suffice in theory; in actual practice, the 
teacher can afford to be ignorant of quite a few details provided that he 
cheerfully confesses it and promptly shows how the facts can be uncovered, 
What he must not do is to be sure when he is wrong, for the children will 
see through the deception and apply the maxim ‘false in one thing, false in 
all.’ For example, most children, long before the point ever comes up in school, 
have learned that any number of well-educated and trustworthy adults say 
‘It’s me.’ That teacher who prides himself on his tolerance and is presump- 
tuous enough to forgive those people, to be indulgent with them because they 
are too busy being useful to have any time for correctness, is choosing the 
wrong path. With that attitude, he can accomplish only one of two things: 
either he succeeds in distorting the child’s whole frame of reference and weak- 
ening the child’s ability to find his way around in the world, or else he is 
detected in the falsity of his position and forfeits the child’s respect. The 
teacher would be far wiser to say frankly that ‘It is I’ and especially that 
“This is she’ is a school invention which has become fashionable for certain 
purposes; that the girl pupil who aspires to be a receptionist will do well to 
adopt this mode of speech, since it goes well with the brilliant pink fingernails 
and the upswept hairdo, but that if she wants to be a pediatrician she had 
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better learn to switch styles between one usage and another to suit her inter- 
locutors: “That’s me all over’ when consulting with another physician, but 
“This is she’ when she recognizes certain voices on the phone. 

At this point I switch to my final topic, the teaching of composition in 
writing, perhaps the teaching of effective speaking for formal addresses. I am 
not an insider in the professional teaching of composition, but I have had 
as much opportunity to observe the methods and results as a linguist needs 
for my present purposes. 

Fortunately, grammatical errors are no problem: either the pupil already 
knows the ‘correct’ form and has inhibited it by trying to guess what the 
teacher will pass as correct, or else he is at the wrong stage for learning it. 
Correct what you absolutely must, of course, to salve your conscience, but 
don’t call attention to what you are doing; instead, try to give the impression 
that you have heedlessly written your own forms without noticing what the 
pupil wrote; for instance, you must not circle or cross out what he wrote— 
you owe at least this much to common decency. 

Your aim should be to make the child’s own resources available to him. 
He comes to you able, apparently, only to write simple sentences eight to 
twelve words long. Why? He is afraid to write the long compound sentences 
which he can and does use lavishly in conversation, because he has been reg- 
ularly condemned for ‘comma-faults’; he is afraid of complex sentences be- 
cause his teachers have foolishly insisted that he was making the wrong clause 
subordinate; he has not been encouraged to experiment with devices like 
saying ‘without noticing’ and ‘heedlessly’ instead of adding two more clauses 
to the sentence, but has instead been slapped down for beginning a sentence 
with “The trouble being. . . ' He confines himself to the eight-to-twelve-word 
simple sentence for one reason only: self-defense. In other words, he is in- 
hibited. 

Your ostensible goal for him should be nothing but completeness: finding 
room in his composition for everything that needs saying, including the link- 
ages between the items. You find awkwardnesses in his drafts; each one is to 
be treated simply as an obstacle to completeness: it has interfered with some- 
thing that he surely wants to put in. a 3 

Can you tell him how to clear away the obstacles? No, you can’t; he has to 
invent his own devices. All you can do is to encourage experimenting with 
grammatical and derivational transformations—the only proper employment 
of grammar-theory in composition—by demonstrating them and never con- 
demning any that he performs. Condemnation is nothing but inhibition 
again; just encourage him to make still more transformations until he acci- 
dentally hits upon one that satisfies him. If his ear is still too young, it isn’t 
you that can age it. 
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Forty-five years after the first edition of H. L. Mencken’s The American Lan- 
guage, the state of American linguistics is a prosperous one. School people at 
all levels are interested in what linguists promise to accomplish. If we can 
believe some of the more eloquent tub-thumpers, linguistics can solve any of 
the vexing problems of American education, from elementary reading to 
international understanding. 

Beginning with World War II, linguists have been drawn into programs 
for teaching foreign languages—not only the “exotic languages” like Chinese, 
Malay, Hindi and Russian, but such more conventional academic languages 
(if less widely spoken ones) as German, French and Italian. Even languages 
spoken by relatively few people are of national concern if their habitat lies 
in an impoverished friendly nation or along the frontier of a potential foe: 
Korean, Azerbaijani, Pashto and Cambodian begin to appear in American 
graduate programs, and the Foreign Service Institute of the State Department 
is prepared to offer training in almost any language to foreign service officers 
who may need it. In addition, it is now in the national interest to develop 
programs and textbooks for teaching English to speakers of a wide range of 
languages, from Arabic to Vietnamese. Almost every university of consequence 
has such a program, and linguists who are conversant with such languages 
and interested in overseas programs for training teachers of English can almost 
name their working conditions. 

Linguistics has appeared, not only in the teaching of foreign languages 
but in other parts of the curriculum as well. In such orthodox situations as 
the teaching of English composition and literature, some linguists have been 
very active, both in asking the basic questions and in offering tentative an- 
swers. In the elementary school the cooperation of linguists is being sought 
for improving the teaching of reading, and experimental programs involving 
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linguists are already under way. Moving beyond conventional academic pro- 
grams, some linguists have been very active in developing the theory of ma- 
chine translation, in the hope that computers can be trained to cope with the 
exponentially growing mass of information printed in other languages. They 
are encouraged both by the Federal Government and by private industry, 
for the supply of scientifically and technically competent bilinguals shows 
no signs of increasing as fast as the amount of technical knowledge. 

Not only the practical demands for their services but the professional ac- 
tivities of linguists have greatly increased during the last few decades. The 
membership of the Linguistic Society of America is several times what it was 
in the early 1930's. In addition, there are several active local organizations, 
like the Linguistic Circle of New York and the Georgetown Linguistic Round 
Table, that issue their own journals and monographs; and several linguistic 
publications attached to universities, such as Studies in Linguistics (New 
York State at Buffalo), General Linguistics (Kentucky) and Anthropological 
Linguistics (Indiana). Linguistic articles and reviews are not uncommon in 
the various journals of the National Council of Teachers of English, and 
even in local publications like the Chicago Schools Journal. 


COMPETING TRADITIONS 


Despite snide comments, there is no rigid party line in American linguistics. 
The American anthropological tradition in linguistic studies, so firmly estab- 
lished by Franz Boas, Edward Sapir and Leonard Bloomfield, has had to com- 
pete not only with the older and still developing theories of the comparative 
grammarians, but with the insights of such European groups as the Prague 
School of Trubetzkoy and Jakobson; the Copenhagen Circle of Hjelmslev; the 
London group around J. R. Firth; and most recently the linguists of the Soviet 
Union, Out of this interchange have come the new grammatical theories of 
Kenneth Pike; of George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr.; of Zellig Har- 
tis and Noam Chomsky, to mention only a few. Where a few years ago the fol- 
lowers of Trager and Smith were excoriating Pike and Fries for mixing levels 
of analysis, the less temperate disciples of Chomsky are now consigning to the 
ashcan all linguistic theory developed before 1956, only themselves to come 
under the guns of the mathematical linguists at Illinois Tech and elsewhere. 
It is not a time for timid souls to dabble with the science of language, but one 
of exciting intellectual debate, out of which may come a new theory of the 
rôle of language in human affairs,1 


*The most promising theoretical approach is that of Kenneth L. Pike, Language in Rela- 
tion to a Unified Theory of Human Behavior (Prelim. ed., Glendale, Calif., 1954-60). 
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REACTIONS AGAINST LINGUISTICS 


But this excitement and the current popularity of linguists are not without 
their disadvantages. One can detect a strong current of anti-linguisticism 
among the public at large, among the writers in the public press and among 
the academicians in other disciplines. The hue-and-cry over the Merriam 
Company’s Websters Third New International Dictionary is only a single, 
if most spectacular, example of this attitude. Editorials and reviews in such 
publications as The New York Times, The New Yorker and the Saturday Re- 
view have opened fire not only on the imaginary or real defects of the Third 
(and there are some real defects, which have largely escaped notice so far), but 
on the entire body of principles from which structural linguistics has grown in 
the last generation. The National Council of Teachers of English, whose 
minions once afflicted the American schoolroom with prescriptive grammar 
and Better Speech Week, is now assailed by the Radical Right for seeking to 
destroy the purity of the national tongue. The long debate over principles of 
usage, which seemed settled with the publication of C. C. Fries's American 
English Grammar (1940), has been renewed, and the unlaid ghosts of Lind- 
ley Murray and Richard Grant White return to haunt the American teacher. 

If the linguists have become straw-men for the neoconservatives to clobber, 
it is easy for the linguists in turn to stuff their own straw-men and blame them 
for this reaction. It is true that the liveliness of linguistics, and the insistence 
of linguists on precise quasi-mathematical formulations, are abhorrent to the 
genteel tradition of conventional humanism, whose characteristic spokesmen 
too often have sought the ivory tower as a respectable address in which they 
would be safe from the rigors of exact knowledge and the dust and soot of 
everyday life. It is true, also, that some of the most active antilinguists are 
eloquent popular writers on language, who have deliberately perverted their 
academic knowledge for the blessings of a fast buck, and who gripe because 
serious linguists not only reject them but expose their pretensions. Yet neither 
Prissiness nor spite is enough to explain the reaction. A large part of the fault 
lies at the doors of the linguists themselves. 


Tue STYLE oF Lincuistic WRITING 


Granted that there can be no rational justification for the anti-scientific 
attitude of the literary lamas, this attitude has not been helped by either the 
style or the content of much recent linguistic writing. From the chaotic algebra 
of Zellig Harriss Methods in Structural Linguistics through the latest 
tortured exegesis on the transformational revolution, too many linguists have 
used their claim to scientific precision as an excuse for being incomprehen- 
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sible to all save the trebly-baptized of their private cliques? Furthermore, 
too many of the younger linguists—perhaps pardonably biased by the specific 
directions of their work—deny the flux, the competing forms and styles, the 
endless possibilities for innovation that a language must possess if it is to be 
alive. Codified formulas and computerized rules are all very well in their 
place, and necessary for constructing models of language; and models in turn 
provide stimulating insights into the act of communication. But, as the Rus- 
sian linguist Andreyev reminds us, people speak in languages and not in their 
models.8 


THE LITERARY STANCE 


This emphasis on rigorous models, this denial of variety within language, 
aggravates rather than reduces the conflict between the linguists and the liter- 
ary mandarins. As any serious linguist discovers from being brigaded with 
literary historians and critics, the professional student of literature fights shy 
of the speechways of the common man and has little use for them save when 
they are embalmed in the dialogue of long-dead writers such as Shakespeare, 
and hence subject to the veneration due literary monuments. The typical 
teacher of English, at whatever level, has withdrawn from the dust and heat 
of active life, in search of a dignified occupation, and finds the slightest inter- 
est in everyday mores a threat to his hard-won respectability. 

This position makes it easy for the literary scholar to misinterpret what 
linguists say. The casual statement of the linguist that any variety of a lan- 
guage is worthy of serious study is ipso facto a threat to the humanistic stance: 
if it’s me is acceptable and the rules for shall and will are nonsense, what is to 
set off the poor English teacher from her cousins in the dime stores and on 
sharecropper farms? In the same way, the insistence of the linguist on strict 
scientific statement denies the rationale of the usual inspirational teacher of 
literature, who either is incapable of making exact scientific statements or has 
rejected the ardors of scientific discipline as destructive of the good and the 
beautiful. 

For this reason, the linguist has difficulty enough talking with his literary 
colleagues even when he stays in the center of the culture and insists on de- 
riving his statements from living speech and actual documents; but at least 
he can communicate with the historian, the anthropologist or the social psy- 
chologist. When he discards real speechways for formulas and rules, he denies 

*For example, Zellig Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics (Chicago, Ill.: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), p- v. “This book is, regrettably, not easy to read.” Among the trans- 
formationalists there is an exasperating practice of publishing only revealed dogma, and 
referring the readers, for evidence, to inaccessible seminar Paj 


pers. 
N, A. Andreyev, “Models as a Tool in the Development of Linguistic Theory,” Word, 
XVIII (1962), 197. 
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culture and destroys the basis for communication with social scientists as well 
as with humanists. Lacking such communication, he invites the assaults on 
his discipline that we have seen in the past two years. 

The contest is acerbated by the ironical fact that (leaving aside the sym- 
pathy for exact knowledge) the same personality types seem to be drawn to 
conventional literary study and to quasi-mathematical linguistics. Both dis- 
ciplines are filled with refugees from the complications of the real world—on 
the one hand the advocates of clean hands and perfumed sensitivities; on the 
other, the shattered personalities who trust machines more than human be- 
ings—in search of dignity and security. Both tend to foster line-integration:4 
working out, in a single dimension, an extrapolation of a routine statement 
in terms of a rigid program. In one instance a work of literature is macerated 
according to the dogmas of a particular school of criticism (and whether that 
school is New, Aristottering or Freudulent seems to make little difference) ; 
in another, the grammatical evidence from a language is racked to fit the 


‘Line integrator and point integrator, as personality types, were first used by Edward T. 
Hall, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., and George L. Trager, in the working seminars of the Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State, c. 1950. The most detailed exposition is to be found 
in Trager and Hall, The Analysis of Culture (Washington, D.C.: 1953), 43-44: “It is 
well at this point to repeat what our analysis indicated: A: there are two ways in which 
experience is integrated or learned, or two ways in which the organism is modified; also, 
as in the case of sex, these do not exist in their pure state, i.e., each has characteristics of the 
other in varying degrees and there are inter-grades. B: these two things exist in complemen- 
tary relationship to each other and are both necessary; also, as in the case of the sexes, 
different cultures may enhance or value or emphasize one more than the other. C: within 
each there will be a hierarchy; just as some men are more masculine than others and some 
women more feminine, there is also a hierarchy within the two types of integration. 

“In order to avoid invidious distinctions, we have termed these two POINT and LINE 
integration. Both can be either high or low order in their own class, or they can fall between 
the extremes. They are characterized as follows: 3 Agate 

“The LINE INTEGRATOR works within a given system or systems. His function is to 
make systems go, and his intellectual eyes are turned inward, as it were, towards improving 
and working within, or manipulating his own frame of reference. When he is a high order 
line integrator, he learns very rapidly and with great ease, as long as what is given him is 
integrated into some type of system. Memory work is not arduous to him. By and large he 
ignores contradictions between the internal logic of his own systems and events which are 
outside his systems. It must not be assumed that line integrators are not scientists; one can 
say that some of the best scientific work is done by persons of this type. This is because, 
given a system, they then go to work and build the solid foundation which gives the system 
substance. . . . 

“The point integrator has to make each point his very own, and consequently may learn 
more slowly than a line integrator. He is likely to question his teachers and professors about 
the ‘principles’ involved in a given scheme. He is deeply disturbed by contradictions, either 
within a given frame of reference or between that frame of reference and what is outside. 
There are times when he has difficulty with line integrators who do not get his points. His 
function in regard to society is to create new systems as conditions change; he is, however, 
restless in a static situation and tends to suffer if he isn’t permitted to integrate his points. 
Having discovered the points, however, he is likely to lose interest and move on, leaving 
line integrators to fill in the picture, so that in the realm of science he is often accused of 
being ‘unscientific’ or lacking proof for his points. Professor Einstein would be an example 
of a point integrator of the highest order, Napier of a line integrator. No one can deny 
the contribution of either.” 
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preconceptions of a linguistic theory. The usual products of either climate 
are likely to be zombies rather than critical scholars; both climates are hostile 
to the point-integrator who takes a problem and insists on working simultane- 
ously in as many dimensions as necessary to achieve a solution and on draw- 
ing on whatever disciplines may provide fruitful insights. With more years 
in Academe than I care to remember, I find that the point-integrator is the 
far more stimulating teacher, however ill he may fit into preconceived pro- 
grams. From Allan Gilbert in my incarnation as a Miltonist,® from Edward 
Sapir at my first Linguistic Institute, from Hans Kurath in a quarter-century 
of association on the Linguistic Atlas, I have received dazzling epiphanies 
that have enriched all my later work. 


Tue COMPLEXITY OF LANGUAGE 


Nothing short of highly developed point integration, braced by thorough pro- 
fessional discipline, can produce an adequate view of language. The dimen- 
sions of relationships in any linguistic system—regardless of the size of the 
speech community in which it is used—are many, and to deny any of these 
dimensions prevents a full understanding, however powerful a restricted view 
may be for restricted ends. This multi-dimensional language is implicit 
in the better-known definitions, such as that by Herskovits out of Sapir and 
Sturtevant: 


A language is a system of arbitrary vocal signals by which members of a social group 
cooperate and interact, and by means of which the learning process is effectuated 
and a given way of life achieves both continuity and change.® 


An exegesis of this definition will show the ramifications of linguistics. The 
systematic nature of language relates its study to all science; the formulaic 
way in which the system can be stated relates linguistics particularly to math- 
ematics, and through mathematics to philosophy. The means by which lan- 
guage communication typically and primarily takes place—the vocal signals 
—ties linguistics to human biology and to acoustics. The function of language 
in the social group links it to all the social and behavioral sciences, and its 
use as the vehicle of cultural transmission (including the appreciation of lit- 
erature and the other arts and the attempts to understand the unknown) re- 


‘It was typical of Gilbert to make himself an expert horseman in his late forties, to 
verify the story of a similar feat by an Italian Renaissance figure. During the nearly three 
decades since I received my doctorate he has never expressed a regret that I deserted Milton 
for linguistics; rather, he points to what success I have achieved as evidence in support of his 
theory of education—that an adequately trained scholar can find his own field, regardless of 
the discipline in which he was trained. 

° Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), 440. 
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lates it inexorably not only to the social and behavioral sciences but to the 
theological sciences and the humanities as well. Any theory of linguistics that 
excludes any of these relationships is narrow, emasculated and self-defeating 
—whether it be the humanistic approach that gags at precise statement or 
involvement in the social sciences, or the mathematical one that brushes 
aside the details of human relationships. 


THE PLACE OF MENCKEN 


Viewed in this way, Mencken’s The American Language is still a most impor- 
tant work, without any competition in the English-speaking world. As a work 
concerned with all the interrelationships of the mode of communication in 
a speech community, it respects exact knowledge, recognizes the biological and 
physical aspects of language, understands how a variety of language is inti- 
mately associated with the cultural matrix in which it is used, and comments 
sagely on the tension between the habitual mode of speaking and the linguis- 
tic practices of approved authors. Further, the history of The American Lan- 
guage reveals the many ways in which Mencken prodded academic scholars 
into supplying the necessary basic works on the national way of speech. As he 
often said, one of his important rôles was that of a bird dog: to point out the 
quarry steadfastly until the hunters got around to bagging it. 


LINGUISTICS IN 1919 


In 1919, linguistics as a science was hardly recognized at all. Where the serious 
study of language existed, it was simply attached to traditional academic 
departments: English, Germanic, Romance or Classical Languages and Lit- 
erature, and occasionally to anthropology. It was heavily biased toward his- 
torical grammar, for obvious reasons. The antiquarian interests of the Ren- 
aissance and Reformation (including the examination of Old English records 
by common lawyers seeking in precedent a bridle for arrogant kings) had 
drawn scholars toward historical problems; the discovery of Sanskrit by Sir 
William Jones (1786) and the subsequent formulation of Indo-European 
comparisons by Rask and Grimm and Bopp had introduced the exciting 
possibilities of historical reconstruction; the publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species (1859) only confirmed the existing historical and evolutionary bias 
of linguistics and the human sciences in general, and further diverted them 
from the task of rigorous taxonomic description.” RAPT 
Not till the end of the nineteenth century did modern descriptive linguis- 


7 This was pointed out repeatedly by A. L. Kroeber, in the University of Chicago seminar 
before the Darwin Centennial Celebration of 1959. 
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tics get under way, principally directed toward the aboriginal tongues of Asia, 
Africa and the Americas—partly as an aid to colonial administrators, partly 
as a tool to enable anthropologists to understand disappearing cultures. Not 
till the 1930's were these rigorous descriptive methods applied to the culture- 
bearing languages of Europe, and then often to draw the resentment of lit- 
erary scholars trained in the older tradition.’ 


LANGUAGE ATTITUDES IN THE SCHOOLS 


If serious interest in language study for its own sake was barely tolerated in 
the universities of 1919, it had almost no status in the public schools. Our 
educational system was heavily biased toward the genteel tradition and the 
cult of respectability. Languages were valued chiefly as cultural ornaments; 
in the orgy of super-patriotism that engulfed the United States during World 
War I, the study of German was eradicated from most of the public schools, 
and departments of German were even abolished in some prominent univer- 
sities. Higher education was openly designed for the favored few; it was ac- 
cepted as a fact of life that less than one percent of fourth-grade students 
would obtain a college degree. Yet no dropout problem existed; it was assumed 
that those who lacked academic interest would be held back, term after term, 
until they disappeared from the schools into the world of practical affairs— 
perhaps to succeed financially, but certainly to repay the condescension of 
the more fortunate with bitter scorn toward book-learning.® 


Humanism AND EDUCATION 


Even worse, in language, as in other fields, there was little communication 
between those who professed learning and those who practiced public educa- 
tion. Liberal arts colleges, by and large, neglected teacher training, and de- 
spised the institutions devoted to it—an attitude still too common among 
the humanists.10 In turn, the English teacher, cut off from the main intellec- 

“It is a common argument, among the foes of scientific linguistics, that the descriptivists 
attempt to apply to the vehicles of great civilizations the same techniques used (as they 


would put it) to analyze the gibberish of a few dozen half-naked savages. The linguist 
would reply that the method is valid, whatever the language, though the statements may 


Variations in aboriginal languages, just as in those of the dominant Western cultures. 
°From my personal experience: in 1919, when I entered the second grade, there was 


the year, and I never saw him again. 
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tual currents, forced her charges toward a parroted perversion of Eighteenth 
Century normative grammar, and viewed departures from that norm (even 
the tolerated quaintness of backwoods dialects) as badges of intellectual, so- 
cial and moral obloquy. Students of my era learned little about the organi- 
zation of the language, but much about the stigma of using non-standard 
forms; and even in Baptist communities afflicted with a high degree of Vic- 
torian prudery, ain’t was the most horrendous of the four-letter words. Even 
those who acquired some taint of higher education rarely recovered from this 
repressive attitude; needless to say, both the illuminati and the lower ranks 
of pedagogues casually assumed that American English was inferior to the 
British variety. 


PROFESSIONAL ISOLATION 


Finally, in 1919 the few professional linguists had no organization in which 
persons affiliated with various disciplines could talk with each other. They 
were scattered among a half-dozen societies: the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Philological Association, the Anthropological Association, the Ori- 
ental Society, the National Council of Teachers of English, and the Dialect 
Society. This last, the sole American organization concerned essentially with 
American English or any other variety of language, was largely manned by 
amateurs, antiquarian-oriented, as the membership had been at its founda- 
tion a generation earlier. Its aim (still unfulfilled in 1964) was to produce an 
American Dialect Dictionary, analogous to the English Dialect Dictionary 
and Grammar of Joseph Wright (1898-1900). Conversation among the stu- 
dents of language was possible only informally, in local groups. Even with our 
historical perspective, and the aid of A. G. Kennedy's Bibliography of Writ- 
ings in the English Language, we find it difficult to know what was happen- 
ing at that time. The scholars of 1919 must have often been frustrated, though 
such giants as C. H. Grandgent and G. O. Curme produced memorable work, 
Certainly, no professional scholar of the time would have dreamed of pre- 
senting a discussion of the totality of American English. It took a layman, 
energetic and fearless and delighted in the American scene, to rush in where 
the academic angels feared to tread. 

To resume our mathematical metaphor, Mencken was the epitome of point- 
integration. His lack of formal training in linguistics (he had no more than 
a high school diploma, though it might be suggested that the Baltimore Poly- 
technic of the 18go’s provided more nourishing intellectual fare than many 
American colleges of the 1960's) was an advantage, for he didn’t know how 
impossible was the task that he had set himself. Bilingual in English and 
German, he knew intuitively the differences between linguistic systems. He 
read voraciously, both for sheer pleasure and as a part of his duties as a news- 
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paperman. On his beats he had observed the rich dialectal diversity of Balti- 
more—a city astraddle one of the major dialect boundaries in the United 
States, once dominated by branches of the Virginia aristocracy but now 
rapidly industrializing, culturally enriched by Germans of the 1848 migra- 
tions, a market town for the Pennsylvania German settlements, a rendezvous 
for oystermen, fishermen, crab-catchers and tobacco-farmers, a magnet for 
miscellaneous proletarian whites, and a way-station for Negroes on the move 
from the South to New York. He had read the fascicles of Dialect Notes and 
what was currently available about the study of language, notably the works 
of A. H. Sayce and William Dwight Whitney. His daily practice as a reporter 
had not only taught him a vigorous, natural style but had encouraged his 
amusement at the antics of homo boobensis Americanus and his delight at 
stirring up the animals. Finally, his muzzling by Attorney-General J. Mitchel 
Palmer's Dogberrys during the heresy hunts of World War I?2 provided him 
with leisure in which he could draw together his observations on American 
English, some of which had appeared in the Baltimore Sun as early as 1910, 


Tue First EDITION 
The claims Mencken made in the first edition were modest enough: 


It is anything but an exhaustive treatise upon the subject; it is not even an ex- 
haustive examination of the materials. All it pretends to do is to articulate some of 
those materials—to get some approach to order and coherence to them, and so pave 
the way for a better work by some more competent man, That work calls for the 
equipment of a first-rate philologist, which I surely am not. All I have done here 
is to stake out the field, sometimes borrowing suggestions from other inquirers, and 
sometimes, as in the case of American grammar, attempting to run the lines myself. 


But Mencken’s delight in stirring up the animals led him to such calculated 
statements that the growing divergence of English and American would lead 
to mutually unintelligible languages, When this was added to his insistence 
that the American Vulgate was worthy of serious scholarship and his indica- 
tion of wide areas which American academicians have felt uninvestigated, 
many of the self-appointed guardians of the language took the work as a per- 
sonal and professional insult. Some of the reviewers, like Bright of the Johns 

“For the position of Baltimore see Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern 
United States (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University of Michigan Press, 1949) and Hans Kurath 
and Raven I. McDavid, The Pronunciation of English in the Atlantic States (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The University of Michigan Press, 1962). 

= The venom of these heresy hunts was more virulent than that of the age of McCarthy. 
One of my noblest friends, John P. Grace, publisher of the Charleston (S.C.) Mercury, twice 
mayor of his city, and a fearless crusader for human rights (among other things, he broke 
the peonage system on the Sea Islands), was similarly forbidden to write in his own paper 


because, being of Irish descent, he could not swallow the notion that the English were em- 
blems of unalloyed moral rectitude. 
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Hopkins (Modern Language Notes) and Hulbert of Chicago (Modern Phi- 
lology), sought to draw the teeth from Mencken’s arguments by pointing out 
his lack of formal linguistic training (freely conceded), or to excuse their 
failure to make a systematic study of the national idiom on the grounds that 
historical dictionaries and linguistic atlases had not been made. This last 
excuse, of course, only reinforced Mencken’s argument; in his preface he 
had indicated: 


I soon found that no such work [i.e., a study of the differences between British and 
American linguistic practices] existed, either in England or in America—that the 
whole literature of the subject was astonishingly meagre and unsatisfactory. ... On 
the large and important subject of American pronunciation . . . I could find nothing 
save a few casual essays. On American spelling, with its wide and considerable diver- 
gences from English usages, there was little more. On American grammar there was 
nothing whatever. Worse, an important part of the poor literature that I unearthed 
was devoted to absurd efforts to prove that no such thing as an American variety of 
English existed. .. . 


Temperate reviewers, like Brander Matthews of Columbia (The New York 
Times) and Curme (Journal of English and Germanic Philology),!8 acknowl- 
edged the corn and conceded that Mencken had a sounder understanding of 
the roots of American speechways than any academic philologist currently in 
practice. For four decades the debate over The American Language has con- 
tinued along the lines established by its earliest version: its appreciation 
varies directly with the depth of the reviewer’s understanding of language 
as a manifestation and a vehicle of culture.14 


LATER EDITIONS 


For once Alfred A. Knopf underestimated the appeal of a book by Mencken: 
only 1500 copies of the first edition were printed, and the type was distributed, 
so that a reprint was impossible. But the demand was such that Mencken 
brought out an expanded second edition in 1921 and a still fatter third in 
1923. These expansions showed not only the public interest in the work, as 
evidenced by voluminous correspondence, but Mencken's generosity in ac- 
knowledging corrections and his willingness to consult sources he had neg- 
lected. With the Third Edition he laid the work aside, to become diaboli 
advocates during the saturnalia of optimistic hokum that led from Harding 
to Coolidge to Hoover. The era, and Mencken’s rôle as moral theologian, 

z i j rammar of the English Language— 
Accldence (ipa) aul Sees Geant) ihe tat ol E 
mere version of The American Language—the Fourth Edition and the Two Sup- 


plements, abridged, with annotations and new material, by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., with the 
assistance of David W. Maurer—appeared in November, 1963. 
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ended with the suave qui peut which converted the overpublicized Hoover 
Prosperity into the Great Depression. 

But Mencken had won his point as an observer of American English. Wheth- 
er it was simply that the times were ripe, or that the entrance of the United 
States into world affairs had made its scholars (if not its politicians) aware 
of the importance of languages, a tremendous growth took place in American 
linguistics between the first edition of The American Language in 1919 and 
the fourth in 1936. In 1921 appeared Sapir’s Language, still the best written 
and most provocative work of its kind; in 1924, the Linguistic Society of 
America was founded, and J. S. Kenyon issued the first edition of his Ameri- 
can Pronunciation; in 1925, George Philip Krapp brought out The English 
Language in America (with particular emphasis on historical phonology), 
Sir William Craigie started editing the Dictionary of American English at 
Chicago, and a group of scholars, egged on by Mencken, launched the journal 
American Speech; in 1929, Sapir and Edgar Sturtevant made the first moves 
toward the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada; in 1933, Leon- 
ard Bloomfield issued his Language, still the basic work for the systematic 
linguist, and began his work toward improving the teaching of reading. 

In 1936, Fries, then working toward the American English Grammar, es- 
tablished the Linguistic Institute on a permanent basis by bringing it to 
Michigan for five consecutive summers as a regular feature of the summer 
school.16 Since that time, there has always been at least one distinguished 
summer program in linguistics at some American university, providing not 
only a wider variety of courses than any single instituton could normally 
offer, but a forum in which established scholars could test their theories 
against the arguments and evidence of their peers and at which beginners 
could observe the depth and complexity of their discipline. During the same 
period, Benjamin L. Whorf was advancing his stimulating hypothesis of the 
interrelationships of language and culture, and a few pioneering institutions, 
such as Michigan, were establishing courses in American English—naturally 
centered around Mencken’s work. 


Tue Fourtu EDITION 


Most literate Americans are aware that Mencken’s impact as a social satirist 
declined after 1930. This was not an unmixed bane, however, for he was now 
able to return to The American Language and incorporate new evidence, 


™ See “American Speech 1925-1945: the founders look back (comments by Mencken, Louise 
Pound, Kemp Malone and A. G. Kennedy),” American Speech, XX (1945), 241-6. 

* Previous Linguistic Institutes had been offered by Yale and by the City College of New 
York, but they carried no credit and there had been no continuing tradition. A history of 
Linguistic Institutes, by A. A. Hill, is included in the final announcements of the 1964 
Institute, to be held at Bloomington, Indiana, under the auspices of Indiana University. 
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both from his own observations and from the scholarship of others in the pre- 
ceding decade. With a new organization of his material—an organization 
virtually unchanged since!7—and a somewhat less belligerent tone (in rec- 
ognition of the fact that American academicians had at last begun to fulfil 
their responsibilities to the language), he introduced a new thesis: instead of 
diverging, the branches of the English-speaking community were drawing 
closer together, but the increasing American influence in world affairs was 
likely to make English, in the future, a sort of dialect of American. Fortu- 
nately Mencken did not discard all that he had written: many of his happier 
statements, such as his capsule history of English noun inflection, have been 
retained even to the present version. The two Supplements of 1945 and 1948, 
enjoyable reading as they are, essentially amplify previous statements or re- 
vise them in the light of new evidence, The 1963 abridgment is the first weav- 
ing together of all of Mencken’s observations. 


Linguistics Since WorLp War II 


The most important change in the climate of opinion since 1936 has been the 
discovery during World War II that professional students of language, like 
atomic physicists, could be used to implement military and diplomatic policy. 
As older linguists found their enrollments increasing and younger ones found 
themselves readily employable,1® new outlets for publication and new forums 
for discussion were established. Reflecting the new order in international 
politics, the Germans and Japanese, already interested in American English, 
have begun to study it more systematically,!° and their American seminars 
have been emulated not only by our official allies but by our coexisting com 
petitors. This increased interest, at home and elsewhere, has led to a biblio- 
graphical explosion comparable to that in the physical sciences, so Ha He 
teacher (always more important in linguistics than in most of the humanities) 
has acquired an added responsibility for providing breadth and depth, and 
for developing students who can form their own conclusions and not merely 
Parrot someone else. 


MENCKEN’s PLACE TODAY 
In this new situation, Mencken’s work has still much to commend it to a gen- 


11 For the few changes in the current version, see the Editor’s Introduction, pp. xi-xiv. 

*Tronically, since ae universities follow the economic rule of buying talent = cheaply 
as possible, some of the best linguists have had greater difficulty getting proper ve a 
than have raw Pb.D.’s. At least one brilliant theoretician, who made his mark a e Lah 
fession before 1940, did not achieve academic tenure till 1962; and several others have gra’ 
tated to unglamorous if sound institutions. 

1 Noteworthy is Hans Galinsky, of the American Seminar at the Johannes Gutenberg 
Universitat, Mainz. 
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eration of technically directed linguists. In fact, these new developments 
make his work more relevant than ever. He provides a historical orientation 
to the American way of speech that can be found nowhere else—a profound 
appreciation of the intricately intermingling influences that have made 
American English. In addition, he has shown how historical develop- 
ments—the opening of the West in the early Nineteenth Century, the rise of 
cities after the Civil War—have been reflected in the changing fashions in 
linguistic processes and in modes of expression, and in changing attitudes 
toward both the American variety of English as a whole and toward specific 
words, pronunciations and grammatical constructions, With the historical 
orientation he mingles a strong cultural orientation, a concern that extends 
far beyond the section of Chapter II so designated. Not satisfied with the 
technical definitions, from John Witherspoon to Mitford Mathews, he re- 
peatedly asks what are the common characteristics of the linguistic features 
that we will generally recognize as Americanisms, and why such linguistic 
features have arisen in English-speaking North America. Unanswerable ques- 
tions? Perhaps. But few fundamental questions are ever answered completely. 

There are many specific virtues. It is a beautifully written book, where 
every page proclaims the author a professional writer who enjoys the work 
of writing. The range of information, eclectically garnered, is immense. The 
style ranges from the delicate to the grotesque, from serious scholarship to 
outrageous buffoonery. It is a work whose bulk requires the reader to put it 
down, but whose vitality leads him to pick it up again. It can be dipped into 
for five minutes or studied seriously all afternoon. One finds delight in con- 
troversy, generous acknowledgment of the help others have given—especially 
the beginners in the field. The effect of this generosity cannot be exaggerated: 
in my own specific case, Mencken's generous acknowledgment and Leonard 
Bloomfield’s encouragement combined to make me a linguist, against for- 
midable odds. 

The chief weakness of the book, as many observers have indicated, is 
Mencken’s failure to understand formulaic structural statements, of what- 
ever school. Part of this, to be sure, comes from the fact that Mencken left 
mathematics at the Baltimore Polytechnic and never returned, But this is not 
the whole truth, since Mencken always appreciated exact scientific statements. 
The rest comes from his suspicion, not without foundation, that many of the 
younger linguists use their mathematical designs and their gnarled, infelici- 
tous style to conceal their muddled thinking. We must recognize that the 
public writing of most linguists is pretty bad, far worse than that of physicists 
or social anthropologists and sometimes approaching the obscurantism of liter- 
ary critics. Too many linguists deliberately write for their own coteries and 
never present the evidence on which their argument depends. As a profes- 
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sional linguist attempting to keep up with developments in my field, I cannot 
deplore too warmly this apparent contempt for the reader, nor resent 
Mencken’s impatience with the brethren guilty of such faults. 


IMPLICATIONS OF The American Language 


Mencken’s work thus provides the younger linguist with perspective that their 
academic training does not give. It also provides a unifying theme to the 
somewhat diffuse discipline of American studies, since it relates language to 
the total complex of social and cultural developments in the United States. 
On a larger scene, it should stimulate the students of language-in-culture, as 
a model for relating linguistic phenomena to the totality of human behavior. 
Whatever language one is interested in (and the resources of English are far 
from exhausted), it suggests how one may take the best linguistic evidence and 
interpret it against the ground of all the associated aspects of human activity, 

as studied in sociology, anthropology, psychology, folklore and literature. 

Here is challenge enough for an army of the intellectually adventurous. 


Lessons FOR LINGUISTS 


I pointed out earlier the caution of Andreyev: that people speak in actual 
languages, and not in their models. To this may be added Mencken’s observa- 
tion that his principal purpose was to convince the academic brethren that 
the study of American English, in all its complexities, can be interesting— 
and more than interesting, important. The linguist who shrinks not from 
designing his model, but remembers that it is only a model, and that new 
and unpredictable combinations of linguistic forms can be expected from a 
speech community of 250,000,000 people, “many of them amusing, and some 
of them wise,” is on his way to establishing his discipline in its place as the 
unifying force among the humanities and social sciences. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1880 H. L. Mencken born. 

1910 First articles on American English, Baltimore Sun. 

1919 American Language, first edition. 

1921 American Language, second edition. 

1923 American Language, third edition. 

1936 American Language, fourth edition. 

1945 American Language, Supplement One.* E3 

1948 American Language, Supplement Two;* Mencken’s writing career 
terminated by first of a series of strokes. 

1956 (February) Death of Mencken. 

1963 Raven I. McDavid, Jr. edition. 


* Reviewed by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. in Language, 1947, 23, 68-735 1949, 25. 69-77- 
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Geography and the 


American Language: 


AN APPROACH TO LITERACY 


For know you not, dear, earnest reader, that the people of our land may all read 
and write, and may all possess the right to vote—and yet the main things may be 
entirely lacking?—(and this to suggest them). Democratic Vistas! 


The English teachers of America have arisen from their slumbers. They 
have opened their eyes to new developments in the study of language and 
literature; they have become responsive to new teaching methods; they have 
displayed a streak of epic cussedness in the face of ignorance, misunderstand- 
ing and indifference. That their campaigns against the verbal ills of the land 
have not yet been successful should not cause these embattled teachers to de- 
spair, for they cannot undo the failures of a century in a decade. They have 
undertaken a Hundred Years’ War against pseudo-literacy. 

To plan that war effectively, however, English teachers must first recognize 
their adversary, and many of them have not yet done so. They cite as the 
causes of their problems faulty teaching methodology, improper teacher- 
training, impossible classroom loads, bad pay and the like. Actually, such 
afflictions are the result of pseudo-literacy, not its source. That source is much 
more basic: it is the alienation of the American English teacher from America 
and from the Americans in his classroom. That was pointed out by James E. 
Miller, Jr., in a short review-article entitled “A Nation Ill-Read, Ill-Spoken 


* Walt Whitman, Democratic Vistas (London: Walter Scott Pub., 1888), 5-6. 
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and Illiterate.”* On the one hand, writes Miller, our nation—physical, ma- 
terialistic, money-based—shows little concern for the intangible goals of the 
English classroom: “As a nation we can become disturbed about cancer of the 
lungs, but remain unmoved by cancer of the spirit. We appropriate funds to 
clear the slums of the city, but we cannot summon the resources to clear the 
slums of the mind.” 

On the other hand, English teachers respond to their alienated society by 
alienating themselves from its main currents: “When they find their students 
apathetic, their communities indifferent, their country disinterested, they 
begin to wonder about the national destiny.” 

The fundamental problem of the profession is simply to bring the English 
teacher and his country into a vital harmony. When each respects the other 
without fear or fawning, the surface maladies of the profession will take care 
of themselves: some of the creative energies now devoted to lung cancer re- 
search and slum clearance will take new channels; they will solve the prob- 
lems of class size, teacher training and academic mumbo-jumbo. The teacher's 
first goal is to achieve that harmony, to destroy barriers, to defeat alienation. 

But how can the teacher fight indifference within and without? Neither 
Professor Miller nor the combined alphabetical platoons of the N.C.T.E., the 
M.L.A. and the C.C.C.C. have provided a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
Most would of course agree with Miller that “national recognition” must be 
given to the solid reading, writing and language program—the basis of a 
genuine education—and that, to achieve this recognition, teachers should 
“assist society in reexamining its beliefs and in reviewing its values.” Some 
would also add that America should gain “professional recognition” among 
English teachers and that the country should assist them in reexamining their 
beliefs, etc. However stated, though, objectives are not campaigns of action. 

If a coherent campaign against indifference is to be mounted, pne thing 
is certain. That campaign will not be fought in the nation at large: it will be 
fought in the classroom, the only battlefield a teacher knows. His eapon 
will not be facts and figures to gun down businessmen and politicians, but 
rather his curriculum, his professional skill and his involvement with his sub- 
ject and his students. In planning his strategy he must not map pne Sabor 
battles until he has considered carefully the half dozen basic principles that 
should control the fight. 


1. An English teacher, as a professional person, has as his objective the shap- 


ing of literate human beings. 


2. Literate human beings are not people who can read, listen, write and 


2 College English, 22 (1961), 524-25, a review of The National Interest and the Teaching 
of English (NCTE, 1961). 
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speak with intelligence and sensitivity: they are people who actually perform 
these acts throughout their lives. 

3- Literate human beings can survive only in a literate society. A literate class- 
room in an illiterate society is a sick joke. 

4. An English teacher, as a citizen, must create a literate society slowly by 
peopling it with literate human beings, his former students. 

5. The creation of a literate student and hence of a literate Society depends 
upon a series of related involvements: student with teacher, student with sub- 
ject matter, student with Society. 

6. As the student is the common denominator of these involvements, the 
teacher must evolve his course from his student, not his student from his 
course. Teacher, subject matter and society must be planted in and grow up- 
ward from the student’s personality. English should be a source of lasting 
inner maturity, not an academic mustard plaster. 


The teacher who is guided by these principles can effect a change in his 
professional status. By relating his study programs to the student's world, 
he can bring that world into the classroom where he can cope with it. More 
important, he can break down the indifference of the student and make the 
latter want to be literate. To create that desire, the teacher must shape his 
curriculum carefully. He must stop thinking in terms of conventional courses 
and specific skills and seek out new organic approaches to literacy and learn- 
ing. The principles just enunciated suggest that two general approaches are 
possible, one centered on literacy and the other on society. The literacy-cen- 
tered approach is essentially linguistic. Because language is the basis of read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening, the linguistics program (ideally taught) 
focuses on the personal language experience of the student and attempts to 
relate that experience to literate activity. Thus, the teacher draws the prin- 
ciples of language from the learner’s tongue and personality, then examines 
their relevance to creative writing, literary criticism, etc. The social approach 
stresses the world surrounding the classroom. It focuses on the personal ex- 
perience of the student as a member of society and relates that experience to 
literate pursuits. In this case, the teacher examines the characteristics of a 
given civilization as the learner embodies them, then associates them with the 
consummate social activity, literacy itself. In both programs, the student's 
experience is the key to literacy; the two differ only in the areas of experience 
used as points of departure. 

The linguistic approach has attracted much attention in recent years and 
will someday provide a teachable English format. The society-centered ap- 
proach, however, seems to be lagging behind. There are many readers devoted 
to essays dealing with life in our society, but they usually lack an organic plan. 
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There are also, of course, many teachers who pander to their students’ im- 
maturity and permit the writing of what Miller sneeringly calls “real-life” 
experiences—subjective essays that are the verbal equivalent of masturbation. 
Even when a study program deals honorably and objectively with society, it 
usually lacks the organization, the depth and the range that promote enduring 
literacy. The study of a social issue, of a historical event, of a political figure 
or of an economic abstraction must have a specific place in a clearly defined 
curriculum of English or else it becomes a “stolen” subject matter belonging 
rightly to some other department of learning. By failing to establish such a 
curriculum, many English teachers have dissipated their worthy efforts. 

In the rest of this paper, I venture to sketch out a social approach to Eng- 
lish studies. The approach I have in mind embodies all six of the basic prin- 
ciples of the profession. Above all, it involves the student’s experience in 
vital but objective manner and at the same time makes the most violent, the 
most compelling and the most direct attack on national indifference that I 
can contrive. 

The society-centered subject matter I propose needs a name and so I have 
stolen one: the American Language. Mencken and others have used this term 
in a chauvinistic and rather confusing fashion to signify what most scholars 
call American English (a body of regional, social and formal English dialects 
current in the U.S.A.). Redefined as I would use it, the American Language is 
a complex of verbal and non-verbal signs meaningful to Americans and indica- 
tive of American character. As these signs are transmitted and received, I 
would call them simply messages, an unpretentious non-technical term. Mes- 
sages in the American Language—or AL*—are characteristically sent in Amer- 
ican English, but they may be sent in many other forms as well: architecture, 
music, painting, political action, city planning, the landscape, and technology 
all speak AL. Some messages may, in fact, be transmitted in a variety of ways. 
The AL message Uncle Sam may take the form of the American English words 
Uncle Sam, of a picture, of an actual man appropriately costumed, etc. Other 
messages, like the mood of a blues song, defy multiple transmissions, though 
their messages may be approximately in other media. In either ase, an AL 
message embodies a sense—usually more than one sense. When a given mes- 
sage bears more than one sense, social or verbal context controls the Conni 
nication. Thus, Uncle Sam can convey at least three senses: 1) America as it i 
2) the American Government; 3) America as some individual, propagandist 
or group conceives it. To study AL, one may adopt any one of at least three 
approaches: 1) the transmitted forms of a given message may be collected 
and analyzed (e.g, Uncle Sam); 2) clusters of related messages in a given 


2 TONI it like th 
*AL is not to be grouped with the jargon acronyms of the ay. Erononice 16 uke the 
familiar American nickname Al. 
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medium may be examined (e.g., American music); 3) messages sent in various 
media may be classified according to a common sense (e.g., messages of race 
prejudice). 

The concept of AL is not based upon original thought, but is simply a blend 
of American Civilization programs, General Semantics, Communications, lin- 
guistics, etc. Its only novelty is that it attempts to organize American experi- 
ence and place American English in its cultural framework.‘ By so doing, it 
provides a living link between the experience of the student and literacy, the 
goal of English teaching. 

The following discussion presents an approach to AL that might work in 
the classroom. Space does not permit me to cite much of the AL data I have 
collected, but any American teacher who is familiar with his country will be 
able to supply scores of illustrative messages without difficulty.5 It must be 
kept in mind, though, that I am merely suggesting a society-centered ap- 
proach, not the ultimate shaping of AL into a set of classroom procedures. 


‘THE FUNDAMENTAL AL MESSAGE 


To teach AL, the teacher must first examine the fundamental AL message, 
America itself. While I do not claim to understand this message, I am certain 
that its basic sense is neither the sickly one promulgated by the little flag- 
wavers nor the sickening one favored by the doom squad. The U.S.A. is simply 
a piece of Renaissance machinery—perhaps the piece of Renaissance ma- 
chinery. It is an invention designed to produce no useful product, but merely 
to give free play to its wheels, cams and rods. When it takes itself too seriously, 
it becomes an infernal machine. When it is content to be itself, a quaint con- 


‘The closest approach to AL is perhaps found in literary anthologies combining texts, 
social commentary and well-chosen illustrations. A handsome example is James D. Hart 
and Clarence Gohdes, eds., America’s Literature (New York: Dryden Press, 1955). 

*It would be impossible to cite here even the basic reference works in AL. In preparing 
this article, the following general books have helped and influenced me: Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (London: Jonathan Cape, 1943); Henry 
Steele Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); Jean 
Gottmann, Megalopolis (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1961); and Jane Jacobs, 
The Death and Life of Great American Cities (London: Jonathan Cape, 1962). The chief 
linguistics works consulted were H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 4th ed., 1936, and supplements, 1945 and 1948); George R. Stewart, Names on 
the Land (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2nd ed., 1958); Mitford M. Mathews, ed., A Diction- 
ary of Americanisms (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951); Harold Wentworth and Stuart 
Berg Flexner, eds., Dictionary of American Slang (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960). 
See also Albert H. Marckwardt, American English (New York: Oxford, 1958) and Thomas 
Pyles, Words and Ways of American English (New York: Random House, 1952). By con- 
sulting the indices and entries of these six works, the reader can track down many of the 
words and idioms mentioned in the following discussion. My greatest debts are to Mencken 
and Stewart. I must also acknowledge the help of my former language students at Rutgers 
and the shaping wisdom (published or otherwise) of Guy Cardwell, John Kenyon, Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr., E. H. Sturtevant, and Willard Thorp. 
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traption ticking away in the sun, it affirms its kinship with other fabulous, 
beautiful, useless Renaissance things like Hamlet, Michelangelo's sculpture, 
and the madrigal. 

Like language, the American machine has a constituent structure composed 
of many layers of immediate constituents—of ideals, and actualities, of in- 
stitutions and things institutionalized, of people and land. While it is possible 
to work out a structural analysis of the U.S. on grammatical lines, it is better 
to stay with the simple machine analogy. As a machine, America makes an 
honest appeal to the student, himself an enthusiastic tinkerer with contrap- 
tions, gadgets and gismos. Because he understands machinery, he is prepared 
to accept the basis of AL’s vitality, the constant tinkering with America that 
has produced three standard models of that Renaissance invention: 

1. The Rural Model (early 17c. to later 19c.): American life is dominated 

by the countryside, its labors and its produce. 

2. The Urban Model (later 19c. to earlier 20c.): the city triumphs over the 

countryside. Rural labors give way to industrial ones. 

3- The Megalopolitan Model (mid 20c. to ?): cities flow together to form 

supercities and absorb portions of the countryside. Urban labors give way 

to automation. 

These three models, of course, are only a manner of speaking, for the Amer- 
ican machine has developed continuously since its invention. A comprehen- 
sive study of AL would examine a changing but unified stream of messages. 
In the proposed course, however, the instructor must stress the messages of 
megalopolitan America, for the student is a cog in that model. The messages 
of his era have shaped and thrust him into the classroom. He, in turn, Isa 
message transmitted to his teacher—yawning riddle though he sometimes is. 
Like the student, the teacher is himself a part of the contemporary AL. If he 
is a vapid dreamer who inhabits his epoque only by default, he cannot hope 
to teach AL and should turn at once to alcohol or graduate seminars. The 
real teacher must be up to the armpits in his era; he may be critical and dis- 
satisfied, but he must be involved in it and feel that it is worth inhabiting. 
In teaching AL, he must never serve up luke-warm lumps of Heritage: he 
must teach those messages that do or can mean something now. 

While the focus of the AL program must be megalopolitan, the range of 
the messages studied should embrace the entire history of America. Messages 
transmitted in the rural and the urban periods have a remarkable aiy 
sometimes they unite with megalopolitan messages to form interesting clus- 
ters; sometimes they make a bitterly ironic contrast with those of the present. 
In both cases, the AL of the past enriches contemporary AL. As Ps student 
pieces together the messages of past and present, he finds his piace in a living 
tradition; if he responds to it, learns to respect it and desires to improve upon 
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it, his growing awareness of tradition can mature him both as a person and 
as a user of English. Without it (or some other deeply-rooted tradition), he 
will become just another course-taker, not an educated man. 

The teaching of AL to young Megalopolitans demands the careful classifi- 
cation of material. In a general course, the best study plan is the third of those 
suggested above: the classification of a variety of characteristic messages ac- 
cording to some common element of sense. While the sense denominator may 
be drawn from one of the higher rungs of the abstraction ladder (e.g., Indi- 
vidualism, Opportunity or even Freedom), most American generalities have 
been murdered on the political platform and are difficult to revive in the 
classroom. The surest approach to AL is through the land itself, for although 
apparently the humblest component in the American machine, geography is 
the real generator of AL, the source of power in American communication. 
Because too few English teachers realize that, the pseudo-literacy of the land 
marches on, at least in the opinion of a notable American geographer: 


Talk about learning our letters and being literate! Why, the roots of letters are 
things. Natural objects and phenomena are the original symbols or types which ex- 
press our thoughts and feelings, and yet American scholars, having little or no root 
in the soil, commonly strive with all their might to confine themselves to the imported 
symbols alone. All true growth and experience, the living speech, they would fain 
reject as “Americanisms,”6 


As Thoreau’s endorsement suggests, the organizing factor of our cultural 
language, geography, is neither the pedantic study of obscure rivers nor the 
special procedures of linguistic geography. Rather, it is something more basic, 
the study of land and of man’s response to land.? Viewed thus, the geography 
of a country is conditioned partly by physical fact, partly by the character of 
its inhabitants, partly by the era of inhabitation. These three factors give 
American geography a richness of structure evocative of the society itself. It is 
a fabric of fabulous physical possibilities, industrious immigrants and Renais- 
sance ingenuity. All three are blended in each of the following aspects of our 
cultural geography, the basis of my ensuing AL analysis. The natural and the 
human factors are suggested under each heading, but the temporal factor has 
been set forth above in presenting the three models of America. 

Bi pone Stapleton, ed., H. D. Thoreau: A Writer’s Journal (New York: Dover, 1960), 
™My approach i i 

Philip L. Wagner and Marvin W. Mikes eda, Readise or borer Gorn seks Onana 

University of Chicago, 1962). An interesting general work is Lucien Febvre and Lionel 

Bataillon, A Geographical Introduction to History (London and New York: Kegan Paul 


and Knopf, 1932). For down-to-earth material, consult The Yearbook of Agriculture pub- 
lished annually by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, €g., Land, 1958. 
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1. Land as resources: raw materials and the use of raw materials. Natural 
resources: climate, soil, ores, waterpower, flora and fauna, etc, Human re- 
sources: manpower, machinery, etc. 

2. Land as home: the occupation of the land by individuals and groups. 
Natural: local, regional and national dwelling areas. Human: houses, farms, 
cities, etc. 

3. Land as a control of movement: factors promoting or hindering human 
passage. (Barriers and vistas form a single network and cannot be sepa- 
rated.) Natural controls: mountain ranges, rivers, deserts, etc. Human con- 
trols: roads, railways, enemy armies, racial prejudice, etc. 


Like the three models of America, the three aspects of geography are mere- 
ly a convenience, not a fact. Resources, home and movement are facets of the 
same jewel—the land. Thus, people seeking a home (g) are attracted by cer- 
tain resources (1) and move towards both home and resources along the 
best possible route (3). As the three aspects change in character and emphasis, 
the society inhabiting the land changes: it acquires a history. Ideally, a his- 
torical survey would sort charateristic AL messages into three piles, one for 
each aspect of geography (resources, home, movement), and each pile could 
be divided into three groups, one for each model of the American machine 
(rural, urban, megalopolitan). Within each group, messages would be classi- 
fied according to media, sense clusters, etc. 

As the teacher is battling students not ideal schemes, I suggest that a some- 
what different classification be used. The three geographical headings should 
be retained; under each the following sections should be set up: 


1. Brief historical summary of the three Americas. 

2. A selection of AL messages that have an immediate appeal to the megalopolitan 
student. 

- AL messages about historical figures. 

. AL messages in lore and song. 

- AL messages in literature. 

. AL messages in American English. 

. AL applications in English (the study of reading, hearing, writing and speak- 
ing). 


STO Pp oo 


The sequence of sections is so designed that it sketches the historical back- 
ground (1), involves the student (2), examines familiar AL messages (3), and 
modulates (4-6) into the conventional concerns of the English classroom (7). 
Sections dealing with political, visual or other messages could be inserted 
abet) 
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AN Intropuctory AL COURSE 


An introductory AL course based on the three-part geographical classification 
might look like this: 


É 


Resources 


Geography and the American Language 


A. Historical summary 
1. Rural Period 


Physical resources: isolation from enemies, animal life, har- 
bors, ores, climates and soils essential for corn, cotton, etc. Re- 
sources are exploited; when they are exhausted, Americans 
move on. 


. Human: automation begins to supplant manpower, and plas- 


slaves from Africa, skill with tools, religious creeds, American 
English, education. 


2. Urban Period 


a. 


b. 


Physical: to the rural resources oil and electricity are added. 
Conservation counteracts exploitation to some extent. 
Human: skill with tools blossoms into modern technology; 
manpower becomes specialized as the machine gains ascend- 
ancy; money (capital) becomes a super-resource; education 
(especially scientific) flourishes. 


3. Megalopolitan Period 


b. 


Physical: to rural and urban resources, atomic energy is 
added. 

Human: automation begins to supplant manpower; and plas- 
tics become basic manufactures; capital remains a super- 
resource. Education becomes a super-resource—and a super- 
problem. 


B. Some immediate AL messages. Society has surrounded the student with 
messages about resources which telescope the three periods just outlined: 
livestock, grainfields, tools, racial groups (1); electric light bulbs, gas sta- 
tions, factories, banks (2); atomic reactors, IBM machines, rotolactors (3). 
Above all the student himself, his father as a professional man, his English 
course and his school are all national resources. Even the beer he drinks 
with the boys on Friday night is a resource (spiritual) and the girl he takes 
to the Saturday hop is another (you name it). When discussing these mes- 
sages, the teacher should come out from behind his gradebook and reveal 
his humanity, his imagination and his sense of humor. 
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. Historical figures. Representatives of the following groups should be exam- 


ined: developers of natural resources (farmers, miners, fishermen), immi- 
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grant groups considered as manpower, inventors, craftsmen, technologists, 
pure scientists, labor leaders, and capitalists. The materials selected should 
bring into a common focus a variety of distinctive and typical Americans, 
€g., Luther Burbank, John Jacob Astor, Jonas Salk, Samuel Gompers, a 
prairie farmer, a New England fisherman and an ante bellum slave. 

. Lore and Song. The study of real men and their use of American resources 
leads naturally to a scrutiny of their folk image. Many of our leading folk 
types are resource messages; the cowboy, the Yankee pedlar, the Robber 
Baron, the Wobbley and the Man-in-the-Grey-Flannel-Suit illustrate one 
of many possible selections and groupings. Of individual folk-figures, 
Johnny Appleseed, the American fertility god, and John Henry, the sym- 
bol of manpower in its heroic battle with the machine, are pre-eminent 
in this category. Nor should “Johnny” Computor, the hero of Megalopolis, 
be forgotten, for he represents our age and has taken on many American 
characteristics (i.e, he’s good at solving difficult problems, he likes to 
“think things through,” he has nervous breakdowns).—American songs of 
resources can be divided into three main groups: songs and ballads descrip- 
tive of resource exploitation (“The Buffalo Skinners” and “The Little 
Brown Bulls”), work songs that function as a rhythmic component in vari- 
ous kinds of labor (“Haul Away Joe,” “Take This Hammer”), and songs 
of the labor movement (“The Union Maid,” “Talking Union”). Songs 
of the integrationists like “We Shall Overcome” are also resource songs, 
for they are dedicated to the proposition that the American Negro is sim- 
ply a human resource like the American Irishman, German and Jew. Songs 
about woman as a resource provide another interesting (but devious) 
group. 

. Literature. Two of our greatest and most universal books, Walden and 
Moby Dick, are grounded in characteristic American resources, farming 
and whaling. Frost, Jeffers and Steinbeck, among many others, also Gore 
organic symbols from resources vividly perceived. Tools also figure in our 
national canon (e.g., in axe poems by Whitman and Frost), as do the more 
complex pieces of urban machinery (dynamos are emblems o Henry 
Adams and Eugene O'Neill). Racial groups, the greatest American re- 
sources, provide a vast and incongruous body of literature that ranges 
from Cooper’s romanticized Indians to Ralph Ellison's Negroes. The liter- 
ature of labor, industry and finance also deserves attention. fe this 
many-sided body of prose and verse, the teacher should select readings that 
display the involvement of the American writer with the structured re- 
sources of the land. Works of differing forms, periods and tones should be 
grouped together—and each selection should be an AL message worth 
reading, a work of art. 
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F. American English. Having worked fairly and squarely through the above 

sections of the outline, the teacher is now in a position to put American j 
English in its AL context and see it for what it is: a precious American 
resource. Most of the AL messages discussed above are (or can be) trans- 
mitted in American English, the perfect reflection of our imperfect na- 
tional life. An awareness of this fact is essential if the student is to write 
and read as an American. At this point, however, pedagogical exultation 
should be kept under control: let the student first see that American Eng- 
lish idiom is as responsive to our resources as any flesh-and-blood Yankee. 
The following areas of study will illustrate the point quite clearly: 1) 
place-names suggestive of natural and human resources (e.g., Cornland, 
Chestnut Hill, Cowpens, Mill Creek, Forge, Ironworks.); 2) names of na- 
tive flora, fauna and food (ranging from coinages like catfish and TV- 
dinner to loanwords from Amerindian, French, Spanish, etc.); 3 ) abusive 
names for racial groups and related expressions (shanty Irish, wop, nigger; 
to jew down, Irish confetti=bricks); 4) names for tools, inventions and ma- 
chines (Franklin stove, cotton gin); 5) general and slang metaphors drawn 
from resources (a tomato, a hot potato and a gold-digger all refer to girls; 
the adjective corny, the verb to buffalo, the noun millionaire and the in- 
terjection hot dog! vaguely suggest the variety and range of resource 
idioms, but several seem generally evocative: know-how, Yankee ingenuity, 
do-it-yourself.) Each group can be studied in detail, with special emphasis 
given to local place-names and campus slang. 

G. “English” applications. Now the teacher can teach (and make his students 
respect) the history of the English language, an essential feature of Amer- 
ican English and one of the finest of national resources. Yankee lingo did 
not begin in 1776 or 1620: its tradition goes back to 449 and even beyond. 
If the American student is a native speaker of English, it matters little 
whether he is racially Chinese, Finnish or Apache: the accumulated word- 
lore of Old English, Middle English and Elizabethan English belong just 
as much to him as they do to the properest Britisher at Oxford. Far from 
inhabiting an “offshoot” sector of the English-speaking community, the 
mongrel, non-Anglo-Saxon American swims in the mainstream of English. 
His multi-racial character, his preoccupation with basic and vital human 
activities and his sense of humor have made that stream flow with new 
vigor. To understand the riches of his greatest resource, therefore, the 
student should have a clear, broad view of language history. The presen- 
tation of the subject should stress the meaning and origins of word build- 
ing affixes, the sources of loanwords, and the responsiveness of English to 
social change. 

Next the teacher should stand up straight and teach contemporary 
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grammar proudly. He should present grammar as the basic resource of 
our language and he should interest the student in it for its own sake. If 
the teacher finds pleasure in the analysis of grammatical structures, he 
will have less difficulty than he may imagine. When presented as an es- 
sential—and intellectually challenging—AL resource message, grammar 
loses its sting. It can become a source of excitement, not of boredom and 
fear. 

Finally, the teacher should examine propaganda techniques: devices 
designed to transform the individual into a financial or political resource 
for the benefit of someone else. Language history, grammar and propa- 
ganda provide a good survey of those resources to be used (or avoided) in 
developing a style, the chief concern of IIG below. 


II. Home 
A. Historical Summary 
1. Rural 
a. Dwellings: frame, log, stone and sod houses, plantation man- 
ors, etc. 
b. Communities: farms, ranches, plantations, lumber camps, 
forts; ports, towns, small cities; states; the North and the 
South; the U.S.A. 
2. Urban 
a. Dwellings (and other structures): apartment houses, tene- 
ments, suburban villas, factories, skyscrapers. 
b. Communities: large cities with suburbs; the U.S.A.; allied 
nations of World War I. 
3 3- Megalopolitan 
a. Dwellings (and other structures): larger apartment houses, 
suburban split-levels, house trailers, drive-in restaurants and 


movies. 
b. Communities: supercity complexes of cities, suburbs (gar- 
den cities, mammoth housing projects) and city-dominated 
farms; the U.S.A.; the allied nations of World War II; 
N.A.T.O.; the U.N.; Planet Earth. 
Pe B. Some immediate AL messages. Images of home dominate the student's 
experience. His family residence, his dorm or frat, his circle of friends, the 
team he plays on, the photography or hotrod club he belongs to, his 
church, his city, his state and his country are all homes. Conducted in the 
proper spirit, even his dreaded English class is a home—a place where he 
lives for a time as a writer, reader, speaker and listener. Whether he in- 
habits them or not, he is familiar with a variety of other homes—farms, 
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villages, organizations, social units. The teacher should draw these mes- 
sages into his classroom. He should also devote special attention to the 
megalopolitan dream-home: a prefabricated “ranch” (perhaps in the Wild 
West of central Jersey), with its patio, barbeque pit and wholesome, gleam- 
ing-toothed blondes who drink famous-brand beer, smoke famous-brand 
cigarettes and laugh and laugh and laugh. 

C. Historical figures. The student should examine home as it was and is in- 
habited in the different sections of the U.S.: in New England, the South, 
the West, etc. He should consider also home as inhabited by a select group 
of famous Americans: e.g., Franklin (Philadelphia), Washington (Mount 
Vernon), Andrew Jackson (frontier Tennessee), and a recent president 
(the White House). Members of teams, social movements, etc., should also 
be included. 

D. Lore and song. Folk-types who characterize regional, social or sentimental 
conceptions of home include such varied deities and demons as the Hoos- 
ier, the New England Yankee, the Proper Bostonian, the Lonely Crowd, the 
400, and the Old-Folks-at-Home. Folk heroes emblematic of home mes- 
sages include rather timeless figures like Yankee Doodle and Uncle Sam 
and temporal ones like Miss Rheingold, the Aphrodite of Megalopolis. 
But American song best catches the home-spirit of the land and should 
play an important role in the course. The curious thing about home in 
our songs is that it is always where the American isn’t, it’s “away” some- 
where—at “my Old Kentucky Home far away,” “away down south in 
Dixie,” “way back home,” (where the pies are crustier and the roads are 
dustier). Judging by such songs as these, our national anthem should be 
“Won't You Come Home, Bill Bailey?” The away-ness motif is prominent 
in AL and grows out of the mobility of the American people. (See Section 
III of the outline.) 

E. Literature. All regional literature is home literature, for it evokes the land 
as Americans occupy it. Cp. Hawthorne's Puritan New England, William 
Faulkner's Mississippi, James Whitcomb Riley’s Indiana, Damon Run- 
yan’s New York City, etc. Also, America has produced several symbolic 
evocations of what home is, notably Walden and Frost's “The Death of the 
Hired Man.” Finally, there are certain writers whose home is simply 
America with all its greatness and all its folly: Walt Whitman, Hart Crane 
and (when his entire canon is considered) Mark Twain. 

F. American English. The purely linguistic conjurations of home are com- 
plex but striking. First of all, there are the regional and local dialects as 
defined by Hans Kurath and his linguistic atlas colleagues.’ Although the 

8 Convenient introductions to American dialect geography are provided by Raven I. Mc- 


David, Jr., “The Dialects of American English,” in W, Nelson Francis, The Structure of 
American English (New York: Ronald, 1958), 480-543, and by the selections in Harold 
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work on this great project is not yet completed, much data has been pub- 
lished, notably that describing the speech of the East Coast. With its har- 
vest of food, crop and tool terms, this dialect material serves two purposes: 
it enables the teacher to set forth the “home” districts of American English 
and at the same time relates these homes to American resources. The atlas 
materials are a gold mine for all teachers. 

Second, there is a body of names that reveals the nature of America as a 
home: 1) general geographical terms borrowed from other languages 
(prairie from French, hook from the Dutch) or coined here from English 
materials (foothill, clearing, divide); 2) names for regional or local units 
and types (Dixie, Hoosier, Sooner, Greenwich Villager, Brooklynite); 3) 
temporary place-names—names given by transients that reveal the irrev- 
erent humor and inner drives of the people (e.g., the Chaucerian place- 
names sprinkled over the map of Korea by our GI's during the recent 
“police action”? and the place-names of the mining communities of the 
old West—Gouge Eye, Hell-out-for-Noon City, Delirium Tremens); 4) 
snob-appeal names (n.b. our earlier habit of naming raw towns and fron- 
tier districts after distinguished European centers—Boston, New London, 
New Orleans—and our urban-megalopolitan practice of conjuring up 
images of effete British estates in our suburbs—Greenacre, Kendall Park, 
Candlewood); 5) home names derived from resources (discussed above, 
IF). 

Third, there is the study of the language of in-groups, for home is not 
only a house or a community, but also the sense of belonging to a group. 
In addition to the regional and local dialects, in-group identifiers are to 
be found in 1) the good-usage colloquial and good-usage written of the 
English classroom; 2) the speech forms of groups ostracized by the com- 
d munity, justly or unjustly (e.g., underworld argot and negro slang); 3) the 
language of professional or recreational groups (e.g., of doctors and base- 
ball players); 4) the slang of school communities and cliques; and 5) the 
intimate speech of the family unit. t 

Finally, of course, there is slang and conventional idiom te of 
home: 1) general expressions (home cooking, slang for “satisfying, pleas. 
ing”); 2) idioms related to regions and places (I’m from Missouri, a Chi- 


i GS Eee 


ater Pea seed Se : Appleton-Century- 
B. Allen, ed., Readings in Applied English Linguistics (New York: Ap Sena! 
Crofts, 1958), 137-91. McDavid cites and discusses the basic scholarship, ponpa Ben 
atlas material of Hans Kurath and his associates. For this article, one of SiR Teh 
been especially helpful: Kurath’s A Word Creme a the one Unite 
n Arbor: Michigan University, Studies in American 1, 1949): $ 
"See Hood Roberts, “GI Place Names in Three Sectors of Korea,” Names, VII (1959), 49-53- 
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cago piano); 3) scornful epithets for rural and municipal types (yokel, 
city slicker). 


. “English” applications. This is a good point for the teacher to analyze 


style in writing (and, I maintain, in speaking as well). Like a regional 
dialect, a man’s style is an emblem of his home: it is the verbal token of 
his membership in the literate community, a community identified by its 
observance of certain flexible usage norms. But style is something more 
than the badge of an in-group: it is the voice of an individual who speaks 
independently, personally, vitally to other individuals. Thus, style is both 
the verbal home of a man’s personality and the contribution he makes 
to the life of his speech community. His style depends upon his use of 
honest resources (language tradition and grammar) and his rejection of 
dishonest ones (propaganda techniques); it is controlled to some extent 
by usage conventions; and it is polished with blood, sweat and tears. Style 
though cannot be reduced to formula, practice and study: if it is “the real 
thing,” it must evolve from and evolve with the personality of a student 
who respects himself. Home is the mother of style, but individual integrity 
is its father—“pride like the morn” Yeats called it. Insofar as AL or any 
other English program develops that pride, and makes it discipline itself, 
it will produce stylists. 


. Movement 
A. Historical summary 
1. Rural 
a. Movements: early voyages and settlements; westward ex- 
pansion of the frontier; waves of later immigrants. (Sym- 
bolic movement: the square dance.) 
b. Means of movement: legs, wagons, horses, canal boats, river- A 
boats, clippers, barges and (finally) trains. 
c. Sources of indirect movement: the U.S. Postal Service, the 2 
Pony Express, the telegraph, etc. ; 
2. Urban 
a. Movements: exodus from farm to city; clogging of newly 
arrived immigrants in cities. (Symbolic movement: the 
Charleston.) ; 
b. Means of movement: trains, subways, cars, buses and trucks 
on good highways, oceanliners and airplanes. 
c. Sources of indirect movement: the telephone, the radio, — 
the motion picture, airmail, national press services, etc. 
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3- Megalopolitan 

a. Movements: cities move outward and touch; city dwellers 
move to the suburbs; commuting and tourist travel grow. 
(Symbolic movement: the Twist.) 

b. Means of movement: cars on superhighways; jet airplanes; 

man-bearing rockets and satellites. 

c. Sources of indirect movement: as in the urban period with 
the addition of television and a direct-dialing long-distance 
telephone system. 

B. Some immediate AL messages. Movement is the key to the American tem- 
perament and the basic sense of many AL messages. Movement, in fact, 
is the way an American occupies his land. A mobile creature himself, the 
American student transmits and receives hundreds of movement messages 
every day of his life. Typically, his (or his family’s) car is the focal point 
of his life. He inhabits a world of freeways, turnpikes and parkways that 
twist neurotically into cloverleafs and then tear out in a bee-line across a 
landscape daubed with creeping cities. The landmarks that attract his eye 
are bridges that broadjump rivers and skyscrapers that highjump the 
clouds. When he is hungry, he breaks fast in his symbolic beanery, the 
highway diner—a chrome-and-glass fossil of movement whose pappy rode 
the rails. Whatever his creed, he is undoubtedly a disciple of baseball, the 
religion of coming home, and like all true worshippers, he honors the 
highpriest who makes the most magnificent of American journeys, the 
home run. Even the student's college life is a series of movements—comings 
and goings, courses begun and ended, a parade of events and activities. 
The pace and action of typical scholastic life here differs considerably from 
that of its British counterpart, and leaves an American stamp on its grad- 
uates,—Physical, emotional and intellectual movement are the American 


student. 
: C. Historical figures. Most famous Americans are men of movement: the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Daniel Boone, Brigham Young, Charles Lindbergh, John 


Glenn. Even the austere Washington lives in the imagination as a man 
of movement. The priggish myth of the cherry tree incident is meaningless 
to Americans, who remember their first president as the man who crossed 
the Delaware. The most mobile of American heroes, of course, is Lincoln, 
the circuit-riding lawyer of the prairie who made the great American jour- 
ney from a log cabin to the White House, and who when he died became 
our “captain” whose “fearful trip is done.” Alive even in death, his corpse 
moved somberly over the land like Cuthbert’s bones, while his soul (not 
John Brown’s) went marching on. In AL, the true American memorial to 
F our 16th president is the Lincoln Highway, not the famous temple in 
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Washington, D.C.1° Beside such famous men, the teacher must place their 
anonymous American counterparts, the settlers and frontiersmen who 
moved over the landscape in ceaseless waves of movement. 

D. Lore and song. Folk heroes and folk types are characteristically mobile 
beings associated with a specific means of transportation, e.g., Mike Fink 
on his keelboat; Casey Jones on his locomotive; the cowboy on his horse; 
the Yankee sailor on his clipper; the drag-racer in his hotrod, and the as- 
tronaut in his nose-cone. Folk, blues and Tin Pan Alley songs are also 
brimming with movement messages. There are songs about the movement 
of individuals (“Pretty Saro,” “Wandering,” “Let's Get Away from It All,” 
“Shuffle Off to Buffalo,” “Sweet Betsy from Pike”), and songs that cele- 
brate modes of movement (“The Old Chisholm Trail,” “The Rock Island 
Line,” “Chattanooga Choo-choo,” “The Erie Canal”). An analysis of the 
motives for travel—the search for a home or an ideal, the pursuit of or 
escape from love, the disease of wanderlust—would fill a book (or a class- 
room). 

E. Literature. The humorous writings of the frontier are mobile works pro- 
duced by a country on the move. So, however, are most American novels, 
essays and poetry. When Harvard-suckled Thoreau moved to rustic Wal- 
den Pond, when Emerson drew the human personality through circles of 
experience, when Whitman loafed imaginatively through the land, when 
Poe traveled to the misty mid-region of Weir, the native movement of 
American literature displayed itself. And has any nation produced such 
a galaxy of wandering characters as Cooper's Natty Bumppo in the wilder- 
ness, Twain’s Huck and Jim on the Mississippi, Melville’s Ahab and 
Ishmael on the high seas? Following the classic pattern, the goth century 
has yielded Steinbeck’s Joads, Salinger’s Holden Caulfield and John Up- 
dike's running Rabbit.1! The roving expatriates of Henry James and Er- 
nest Hemingway are in the same tradition. The poets of the nation are 
also mobile. Eliot contributes the party-bound Prufrock and the questing 
knight of The Waste Land. Wallace Stevens pens the baroque postcards 
of a Connecticut tourist. Frost has “miles to go before he sleeps.” Even 
Emily Dickinson, the most secluded of major poets, felt the American sap 
flowing in her veins and penned one of the most “moving” of railroad 
poems. The dramatists are kindred spirits, O'Neill's Hairy Ape finds his 

* As this study was being completed, another great president was assassinated, a man 
who will long be remembered in mobile images. It is appropriate that our leader on the 

New Frontier should give his name to Cape Kennedy, the Lincoln Highway to the moon. 

Appropriate, but pitifully inadequate to express either our sense of loss or our pride that 

our (supposedly) tawdry, superficial Megalopolis could Produce such a president. 

= In a recent brief survey of post-World War II American fiction, R. W. B. Lewis takes the 


journey to be its dominant motif. See his “Recent Fiction: Picaro and Pilgrim” in Robert E. 
Spiller, ed., A Time of Harvest (New York: Hill and Wang, 1962), 144-53. 
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identity in the power, movement and speed of the liner he stokes. And 

who but an American would evoke desire in the mobile image of a street- 

car? For the teacher who would examine movement in literature, the field 
is wide open. 

. American English. Foreign commentators frequently call attention to the 
uniformity of American English. Although dialect differences do exist, 
they are relatively slight and seldom hinder inter-regional communication. 
It is one of the triumphs of American English that the sameness of our 
talk has not led to mediocrity of expression. Our idiom, to the contrary, 
is well known for its raciness and vitality. Both characteristics, uniformity 
and liveliness, are shaped by a single American trait, mobility: a mobility 
that is personal, social and linguistic. From the viewpoint of dialect, there 
are four major types of movement in American English: 1) the conquest 
of folk-dialects of the Atlantic coast by regional forms; 2) the spread of 
the regional dialects inland from the east; 3) the mass movement of an 
educated citizenry from sub-standard social dialect forms to the national 
good-usage written and regional varieties of good-usage spoken English; 
and 4) the easy movement of neologisms, slangy or otherwise, through 
the regional and social dialects. 1) and 2) can be studied in the still-to-be- 
completed records of the linguistic atlas. The achievement of 3) is one 
of the bread-and-butter activities of all English teachers. Material on 4) is 
readily available in the Mencken volumes and in the standard American 
lexicographies. It is worth stressing that most of our lively slang is derived 
from colloquial American English, which has successfully resisted the lev- 
eling influence of good-usage written. 

In addition to the organic movement of American dialects, place-names 
sometimes and general idiom frequently suggest movement. In the former 
group, names like New Harmony and Mecca suggest the reaching of goals, 
spiritual as well as physical, while Badlands and Death Valley conjure up 
hindered or arrested movement. General idiom abounds in kinetic images 
(e.g, walking papers, to light out, speed demon, up the creek) and terms 
evocative of frustrated or chaotic motion (Jsolationism, a bottleneck, 
Blackboard Jungle, and—my favorite—off one’s trolley). In teaching mo- 
tion idiom, the instructor will be wise to consider the verbiage generated 
by a major megalopolitan event, the launching of our manned satellites: 
in contemporary parlance, all systems are definitely Go! 

. “English” applications. Movement messages can be easily related to cer- 
tain features of style, methods of development, sentence variety, and prose 
rhythm, for instance. Also, the teacher can make use of movement to 
justify and vivify his red marks on the student's essays. Most of our criti- 
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cisms do not involve the spotting of absolute errors, but simply the point. 
ing out of matter that requires social dialect movement. Why not present 
such criticisms in terms of speech mobility? The spirit in which a sugges- 
tion is offered is almost as important as the suggestion itself. Negative carp- 
ing never produces positive results. 

Dialect movement leads the teacher logically to another procedure that 
seems to be frequently ignored, the teaching of good-usage written by 
means of contrast. Too many of our assigned themes demand a static, dead- 
level style which is conducive to a zombie rhetorio—the prose style of the 
undead. That is because the teacher dons a single mask when he picks up 
his red pencil—the mask of the informal-good-usage-cultivated reader. 


Conciunon 


In the above sketch, I have been compelled to pass over many sources of AL 
menages—legal and political documents, the movies, comic strips, architec 
ture and town planning, the dance, etc. Also the details of physical, cultural 


And dialect geography have been necessarily sketchy. As presented here, AL is 
nat so much a teachable program as a point of view that can destroy the bar- 
riers between teacher, student and country, attack the problems of our pro 


into the world that needs it. That sense of responsibility is neither oppremive 
hor devitalizing: it is intimate and exciting and enduring. It drives home the 
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basic message of AL—the dignity of the individual as keeper of the American 
machine. Evoking chat dignity is the art, the goal and hall the subwence of 
English teaching. Evoke it, and the teacher has crested his only weapon 
against an indifferent, preudo literate society; a student who learns owt of 
pride, not out of fear, and who through language becomes a free man for the 
rest of his life. 


"OM woman, whai is this frendom you low so welll” I shed around a commer of 
my mind. 

She booked werpriend, them thoughilul, then balled "I done tengo, som. t's all 
miad wp. Firu 1 chink ii one ching, them 1 chink it's smother, H gis wy bead ss 
spinning, | guas now i ain nothing but kaowing how to map what i got wp ia my 


“Ralph Ellison, Imeteible Man (New Vodi Syet ruse, 04 


PAUL M. POSTAL 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Underlying and Superficial 


Linguistic Structure” 


The following remarks based on examples from English are a rather infor- 
mal discussion of some of the kinds of results and implications of linguistic 
research being done in the conceptual framework which has come to be called 
‘generative grammar.’t 

A linguistic description of some natural language is designed to provide a 
specification of the knowledge which speakers of that language have which 
differentiates them from non-speakers. This knowledge is evidently enormous 
in extent and varied in nature. It includes, among other things, the ability to 
distinguish those noises which are sentences of the language (well-formed 
or grammatical) from those which are not; to recognize similarities between 
utterances and their parts; to recognize identities of various sorts from full 
thyme on the phonological level to identity of meaning or paraphrase on the 
semantic level, etc. Since each speaker is a finite organism, this knowledge 
must be finite in character, i.e. learnable. Yet a moment’s thought is sufficient 
to show that someone who has learned a natural language is in fact in posses- 
sion of full information about an infinite set of linguistic objects, namely the 
sentences. This follows because there is no longest sentence. Given any sen- 
tence we can always find a longer one by replacing some noun with a noun 
and following modifier, or by replacing some verbal phrase with a conjunc- 

* The present work was supported in part by the U.S. Army Signal Corps, the U.S. Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, the U.S. Office of Naval Research; and in part by the 


National Science Foundation. I am indebted to Morris Halle for helpful comments and 
criticisms, 
*For a partial bibliography of such work see the footnote references and other references 


listed at the end of this article. The following abbreviations are used throughout the article: 
NP-Noun Phrase; $-Sentence; VP-Verb Phrase; *-non-sentence. 
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tion of two verbal phrases, etc. Of course, the finite and in fact rather small 
bound on human memory will prevent actual speech behavior from making 
use of more than a small finite subclass of all possible sentences. But this in 
no way affects the psychologically and linguistically fundamental fact that 
knowledge of a natural language provides a speaker in principle with knowl- 
edge of an infinite set of linguistic objects. Only this assumption, for example, 
makes it possible to explain why, as the limits on memory are weakened, as 
with the use of pencil and paper, speaker's abilities to use and understand 
sentences are extended to those of greater length. It is no accident that tra- 
ditionally, for example, written German involves lengthy and complex con- 
structions not normally found in the spoken language. The analogy with 
arithmetic is appropriate here. One who has learned the rules of arithmetic 
is clearly capable in principle of determining the result of multiplying any 
two of the infinite set of whole numbers. Yet obviously no one ever has or 
ever could compute more than a small finite number of such multiples. 

In principle knowledge by a finite organism of an infinite set of linguistic 
facts is neither paradox nor contradiction, but results from the fact that there 
are kinds of finite entities which specify infinite sets of objects. In mathematics 
these are often referred to by the term ‘recursive.’ For example, consider the 
set of rules: 

0) A>xX 

(2) X>X+X 

where the arrow is to be interpreted as the instruction to rewrite the left 
symbol as the righthand string of symbols. It is evident that continued appli- 
cation of these rules will specify an endless, unbounded, i.e. strictly infinite 
set of strings of the form X, XX, XXX, XXXX, etc. And a person who learned 
these two rules plus the finite set of instructions for applying them would, in 
a precise sense, have learned the infinite set of possible outputs. 

It is in exactly this sense that we must postulate that a speaker has learned 
the infinite set of sentences of his language, by learning some finite set of rules 
which can enumerate, list, specify, or, as it is usually said, generate these sen- 
tences. Such a set of rules can be called a grammar or syntax. 

A language in these terms is then just the set of strings of symbols (the “X’s in 
the above trivial example) enumerated by the grammar. We shall see below 
that this conception of language must be greatly enriched. Having come to 
the point of seeing each sentence as a string of symbols of some type, it is 
natural to ask about the nature of these symbols in actual natural languages 
like English, Chinese, etc. It is traditional to think of these as words, i.e. rough- 
ly as minimum units of pronunciation, those elements which may be uttered 
independently. Modern linguistics has greatly emphasized, however, that 
words are themselves in fact composed of or analyzable into syntactically sig- 
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nificant parts, usually referred to as morphemes. For example, it would be 

pointed out that the word: 

(3) uninterrupted 

is composed of at least three morphemes un-+-interrupt+ed, the first of which 

is also found in (4), the second of which is also found in (5), and the third 

which is also found in (6): 

(4) unhappy 

(5) interruptable 

(6) destroyed 

It thus follows that the syntactic structure of each sentence must be repre- 

sented as a string of words with morpheme boundaries also indicated. 
However, all linguists are in effect agreed that sentence structure is not 

exhausted by division into words and morphemes. Most crucially, the words 

and morphemes must be considered as grouped into significant sequences; 

in other words to be parsed, or hierarchically bracketed. Thus in the sentence: 

(7) Harry liked the nice girl 

most linguists would probably agree that the elements must be bracketed 

something like: 


nice 


Harry | liked the girl 


Such a bracketing indicates that the sentence is first made up of two basic 
parts, Harry and everything else; that everything else is made up of two pri- 
mary parts liked and the remainder, etc. However, it would further be agreed 
that such bracketing representations are inadequate if not accompanied by an 
associated labelling of the segments obtained by the bracketing. It has be- 
come common to represent such labelled bracketings in the form of rooted 
trees like Diagram 1 but such are perfectly equivalent to (labelled) box dia- 
grams like that above or labelled parenthesizations, or any other suitable dia- 
grammatic equivalent. 


Sentence 
foun Phrase ee ee Phrase. 
Noun erb xn Phrase 
Determiner Noun 
W NN 
icle pares 
Harry like the nice ginl 
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Such a labelled bracketing provides far more explanatory insight into the 
structure of a sentence than the mere bracketing alone. It accounts for simi- 
larities between various sequences, i.e. for example our knowledge that Harry 
and the nice girl are in some sense similar kinds of elements as against liked, 
or the. I shall refer to the kind of linguistic structure represented by labelled 
bracketings in any of their various forms as phrase markers. Such structures 
describe for each sentence (string of minimal syntactic symbols) what parts 
make it up, how these are grouped together into significant sequences, and 
what type of grouping each is. 

Linguists are rather well agreed on the fact that each sentence of a natural 
language is correctly represented by at least one phrase marker of some kind. 
This agreement is, of course, accompanied by many disagreements of various 
types, both substantive and terminological, which need not concern us here. 
Since each speaker knows an unbounded set of sentences, and since it is agreed 
that each sentence has one phrase marker, it follows that each speaker must 
learn a finite set of rules which can enumerate not only strings of symbols 
(words or morphemes) but rather an infinite set of correct phrase markers. 
It follows then that a linguistic description of a language must contain just 
this finite set of rules. A crucial problem for linguistic theory is then the speci- 
fication of the character or form of such rules, the way they associate phrase 
markers with an infinite output of strings of symbols, etc? 


UNDERLYING GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 


However, in stopping at the point, in effect widely agreed upon, that the 
syntactic structure of a sentence is given by a single phrase marker, we will 
have seemed to embrace a position which we cannot in fact accept. There is 
overwhelming evidence showing that the syntactic structure of the sentences 
of natural languages is by no means adequately representable by single phrase 
markers, regardless of how elaborated. Although each sentence certainly has 
one phrase marker which provides a labelled bracketing of the actual string 
of morphemes and words which are directly related to its phonetic manifes- 
tation, this is only the most superficial aspect of syntactic structure. There is 


2 For a discussion of phrase markers, phrase marker assignment, rules which generate 
phrase markers, relation of phrase markers to generally held linguistic views cf. Noam 
Chomsky, “On the Notion ‘Rule of Grammar’,” Structure of Language and its Mathematical 
Aspects, ed. Roman Jakobson (Providence, R. I.: American Mathematical Society, 1961), 
Noam Chomsky, “A Transformational Approach to Syntax,” Third Texas Conference on 
Problems of Linguistic Analysis in English, ed. A. A. Hill (Austin, Tex.: U. of Texas Press, 
1962), Noam Chomsky, “The Logical Basis of Linguistic Theory,” Proceedings of IXth 
International Congress of Linguists, ed. H. Lunt (The Hague: Mouton and Co., to appear), 
and Paul Postal, Constituent Structure, a Supplement to International Journal of American 


Linguistics (1964). 
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a whole other domain of required structure which is crucial for describing 
both the formal syntactic properties of sentences and the way they are under- 
stood, i.e. their semantic properties. The superficial phrase marker of each 
sentence is chiefly relevant only to the way sentences are pronounced. To de- 
termine what sentences mean, one must attend to the far more abstract un- 
derlying structure. 

Consider the following English sentences: 
(8) drink the milk 
(9) go home 
(10) don’t bother me 
These are normally referred to as imperative sentences. And in terms of their 
superficial phrase markers it is evident that they consist of an uninflected 
verb plus other elements of the Verb Phrase but no preceding ‘subject’ Noun 
Phrase of the kind found in declaratives like: 
(11) he drank the milk 
(12) I went home 
(1g) John didn’t bother me 
English also contains so called reflexive pronouns like the underlined ‘objects’ 
in such sentences as: 
(14) the man cut himself 
(15) John admired himself in the mirror 
(16) you overestimate yourself 
If one now inquires into the rules which govern the occurrence of this kind 
of reflexive form in English, one finds, among other things, that there are 
sentences of the form NP, +Verb+reflexive pronoun+Y just in case one can 
also find sentences of the form NP.+Verb+NP,+Y. That is, those verbs which 
take reflexive pronoun ‘objects’ are just those which can elsewhere occur with 
‘objects’ identical to the ‘subjects’ of the reflexive sentences.t Hence one finds: 
(14)-(16) and: 
(17) John cut the man 
(18) I admired John in the mirror 
(19) she overestimates you 
but we do not find: 
(20) *Harry demands himself 
(21) *you concede yourself 
(22) *Mary completes herself 


* This conclusion is in effect implied by the whole literature which argues that adequate 
grammatical description involves transformational rules. 

‘The grammatical descriptions in this paper are highly oversimplified in a number of 
ways irrelevant to the points they are designed to illustrate. For more detailed and extensive 
description of reflexives cf. Robert B, Lees and E. Klima, “Rules for English Pronominaliza- 
tion,” Language, XXXIX (1963), 17-28, 
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and accordingly there are also no English sentences: 
(23) *I demand Harry 
(24) *John concedes you 
(25) *you complete Mary 
although one can find: 
(26) I demand the answer 
(27) John concedes the game 
(28) you complete the task 

‘These facts show that the rule for forming reflexives of the type being con- 
sidered is in effect based on a possible equivalence of ‘subject’ and ‘object’ 
Noun Phrase and suggests that reflexive sentences be described by rules which 
in some sense ‘derive’ reflexive sentences from structures in which there are 
equivalent ‘subjects’ and ‘objects’. Hence (14)-(15) would be derived from 
abstract structures something like the following schematically indicated 
phrase markers: 


(29) Hubber ce tit 
Erai 


the man 


e Le TTA 


NP 

Verb Ne Adyerb 

/ N | y Ne 
John admir ed John in W isos 


(31) 
NP VP. 
We re 
Verb P 
ANI N 
you over estimate you 


Notice that the rules which associate ‘subjects’ and ‘objects’ with verbs, these 
rules being part of the set which enumerate phrase markers like (29)-(31), 
will be simpler if they are allowed to produce such structures as (29)-(31) than 
if not, since, as we have seen, all the possible ‘subjects’ and ‘objects’ of (29)— 
(31) must be allowed with their respective verbs in any event. Hence to pre- 
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vent derivation of structures like (29)-(31) and their analogues would require 
adding special restrictions to the grammar prohibiting identical ‘subjects’ and 
‘objects’ with a single verb. 

But now if structures like (29)-(31) are enumerated they provide a simple 
means for describing correctly reflexive sentences if one simply adds the rule 
that the second Noun Phrase in a structure NP,+ Verb+NP.+X is replaced 
by the appropriate reflexive pronoun when NP,;=NP». This correctly derives 
just those reflexive strings which meet the equivalence condition stated before 
and permits retention of the non-complicated verb-‘object’ and ‘subject’-verb 
selection rules by eliminating the need for special restrictions to prevent the 
enumeration of the analogues of (29)-(31). This follows because this new re- 


flexive rule converts (29)-(31) and all similar phrase markers into the super- 


ficial phrase markers which must represent the occurring reflexive sentences 
like (14)-(16) and these must be described anyway. 


But this analysis of reflexives provides an immediate explanation of why i 


an English speaker understands reflexive sentences to refer to ‘objects’ identi- 
cal to their ‘subjects,’ if we insist that the understanding of a sentence refers to 
abstract structures like (29)-(31) rather than to the superficial phrase markers 
of actual sentences like (14)-(16) in which the ‘subject’-‘object’ equivalences 
cannot possibly be marked.5 

This very natural and explanatorily powerful description of reflexive sen- 


tences requires, however, a radical shift in one’s notion of grammatical struc- 


ture. It requires that the grammatical structure of a sentence be taken to con- 
sist, not of a single phrase marker, but at least of a set of phrase markers, these 
being related by the kind of rules illustrated by our description of the reflex- 
ive. This leads to a picture of syntax in which there is a basic division into two 
components, one containing rules which derive very abstract underlying 
phrase markers like those represented by (29)-(31); the other containing rules 
like the reflexive above. These latter rules apply to whole phrase markers and 
derive new phrase markers. The last such phrase marker derived by the final 
tule of this second component is called a final derived phrase marker and rep- 
resents the superficial labelled bracketing of the actual string of words of the 
sentence. Rules which derive phrase markers from phrase markers have been 
called transformations. The rules which enumerate underlying phrase mark- 
ers are simpler in character. It was assumed at first that these were roughly 
variants of rules like (1) and (2) above, i.e. rules which operated exclusively 
on strings of symbols by replacing single symbols by certain distinct strings of 


* The claim that the semantic interpretation or meaning of a sentence is determined by 
the underlying structure assigned it by the syntax is argued extensively in Jerrold Katz and 
P. M. Postal, An Integrated Theory of Linguistic Descriptions (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, to appear). t 
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other symbols. These were called phrase structure or constituent structure 
rules. Such phrase structure rules as the following have been proposed: 
(32) Sentence -> NP+VP 
(33) NP-> Determiner+Noun 
It has become increasingly apparent, however, that underlying phrase mark- 
ers cannot in fact be correctly described exclusively with rules of this type. 
It appears that such rules must be supplemented by more powerful devices 
to help account for so-called ‘selectional restrictions’ such as the fact that cer- 
tain verbs occur only with animate ‘subjects’ and inanimate ‘objects,’ others 
with inanimate ‘subjects’ and animate ‘objects,’ others with animate ‘sub- 
jects’ and animate ‘objects,’ etc. It appears that the sub-component of syn- 
tactic rules which enumerates underlying phrase markers is itself divided into 
two elements, one containing phrase structure rules and the other containing 
a lexicon or dictionary of highly structured morpheme entries which are in- 
serted into the structures enumerated by the phrase structure rules. Although 
quite new and too complicated to say more about here, research into this 
area of syntactic structure promises to yield great insights into many areas of 
traditional interest, including characterizations of such notions as word, in- 
flection, derivation, Noun, and Verb, as well as resolving the original diffi- 
culties with selectional restrictions.® 

We can provide more motivation for an extension of the notion of gram- 
matical structure to include a whole set of phrase markers for each sentence, 
including most crucially abstract underlying phrase markers, by returning to 
imperative sentences which superficially have no ‘subjects.’ These may also 
contain reflexives: 
(34) wash yourself 
(35) don’t kill yourself 
However, there is a crucial restriction on the reflexive pronouns which can 
occur in imperative sentences, namely only yourself is permitted. Hence there 
are no sentences like: 
(36) wash himself 
(37) *wash themselves 
(38) *don’t kill myself 
(39) *don’t kill herself 
But we recall the fact that reflexives are based on an equivalence of ‘subject’ 
and ‘object.’ This means that if we are to embed imperative reflexives into 
the simple description of reflexives given earlier, imperatives must be derived 
from underlying phrase markers which contain you ‘subjects.’ 

As support for this, consider so called ‘tag’ questions like: 


© For a discussion of the topics of this paragraph cf. Noam Chomsky, A Fragment of English 
Syntax (to appear). 
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(40) Mary will come, won’t she 
(41) John can run, can’t he 
(42) I have won, haven’t I 
It is evident that the part of such questions which follows the intonation 
break (represented by the comma) involves a repetition of the Auxiliary? 
and ‘subject’ of the first pre-comma part, with the proviso that the order must 
be changed, the negative added, and the ‘subject’ pronominalized.’ But there 
are tag sentences in which the first part is imperative in form: 
(43) eat the meat, will you 
(44) go home, won’t you 
And there is a constraint here that the pronoun form after the commas can 
only be you. Hence we find no English sentences like: 
(45) *eat the meat, will ( she 
he 
they 

(46) *go home, will ( I 

we 
But this can be readily explained in terms of the fact that the second Noun 
Phrase is a repeated pronominalized form of the ‘subject’ Noun Phrase before 
the comma, if it is assumed that imperatives have in their underlying phrase 
markers a you ‘subject’ Noun Phrase in front of the verb. We see then that 
the evidence of reflexives and tag sentences converges on the conclusion that 
the underlying structure of imperatives contains a second person ‘subject.’ 
But now this can immediately provide an explanation of the fact that every 
English speaker understands an imperative to refer to the second person if, 
as before, we assume that the structures relevant to understanding are the 
underlying phrase markers. 

Here as before we must posit a transformational rule which will derive the 
superficial structure of imperatives from the underlying phrase markers. No- 
tice that the Auxiliary repetition of tag questions shows that the underlying 
phrase markers of imperatives must contain the modal will (will + contracted 
not = won't) since this is the form found in imperative tags and in fact is the 
only permitted Auxiliary form: 

(47) *eat the meat, did he 

(48) “eat the meat, can he 

But this provides an explanation of why we understand that imperative sen- 

tences refer to the future. The transformational rule which derives the super- 
‘That is, the constituent which in underlying phrase markers represents such elements 

as the Tense morphemes, as well as will, may, be, can, have, etc. 


° When the initial element is itself negative, then the part after the comma must be non- 
negative. 
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ficial forms of imperative sentences will delete the will (and preceding tense 
morpheme) and optionally delete the ‘subject’. Optionally only because we 
find imperatives with explicit you: 

(49) you eat your meat 

(50) you go home (or I'll tell your mother) 

These also have a non imperative declarative semantic interpretation but this 
need not concern us here. 

We have suggested that in order to provide an account of both the formal 
properties of sentences and the way in which they are understood it is neces- 
sary to extend the notion of grammatical structure in such a way that each 
sentence is represented by a whole set of phrase markers, including crucially 
quite abstract underlying ones. This conclusion is greatly strengthened if we 
consider so-called grammatical relations like subject-verb, or verb-object.9 
To understand a sentence it is obviously quite crucial to know which parts 
bear which relations to which other parts. For example, despite the fact that 
the following sentences contain identical elements we understand them dif- 
ferently: 

(51) Mary loves John 

(52) John loves Mary 

In (51) we understand that it is Mary who does the loving and John who 
receives the affection; in (52) conversely. The fact that these differences are 
associated with a distinct order of elements might suggest that the various re- 
lations involved can be precisely characterized in terms of order. We can say 
that in a phrase marker the first Noun Phrase bears the subject relation to the 
Verb, the Noun Phrase following the Verb bears the object relation to this 
element, etc. However, attractive as this proposal is, it obviously fails for 
superficial phrase markers because of the enormous number of cases like: 
(53) John was loved by Mary 

(54) Mary was loved by John 

(55) John is anxious to please Mary 

(56) John is easy for Mary to please 

In (53) the relations between John and Mary and the Verb are the same as in 
(51), while in (54) they are the same as in (52). Yet the order of constituents 
in (53) is like that in (52) and the order in (54) is like that in (51). Similarly 
in (55) we recognize that John is the ‘subject’ of please while in (56) it is the 
‘object’ of this Verb. Yet its relative order is the same. In short we see that in 
the actual superficial forms of sentences the crucial grammatical relations are 
not associated with any unique configurations of constituents. 

° For a fuller discussion of grammatical relations and their characterization in precise 


linguistic terms cf. Chomsky, “Logical Basis of Linguistic Theory,” and Fragment of English 
Syntax, and Katz and Postal, loc. cit. 
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It seems, however, that in underlying phrase markers this is the case. That 
is, in underlying phrase markers grammatical relations are uniquely and 
uniformly definable in terms of constituents and their order. Hence the un- 
derlying structures of (52) and (54) are quite similar to those of (51) and (52) 
respectively and the actual order to elements in (53) and (54) is derived by 
the so-called passive transformation’® which, among other things, inverts ‘sub- 
ject’, and ‘object’ Noun Phrases. This solution is formally motivated inter alia 
by the fact that for a fixed Verb type those Noun Phrase elements which can 
occur in the initial position of passive sentences are just those which can 
occur in the ‘object’ position of declaratives. Hence one finds: 

(57) John admires Harry 

(58) John admires truth 

but not: 

(59) “truth admires John 

and similarly: 

(60) Harry is admired by John 

(61) truth is admired by John 

but not: 

(62) *John is admired by truth 

and: 

(63) John demands a raise 

(64) John believes Harry 

but not: 

(65) *John demands Harry 

(66) *John believes love 

and similarly: 

(67) a raise is demanded by John 

(68) Harry is believed by John 

but not: 

(69) *Harry is demanded by John 

(70) *love is believed by John 

If passive sentences are not derived from underlying structures in which the 
‘subject’ and ‘object’ elements are in the same order as in active sentences, 
all these selectional facts must be stated twice. Thus again we find formal 
motivation for abstract underlying phrase markers which contain structures 
of just the type needed to explain the way the Occurring sentences are under- 
stood, 


“For a description of this rule cf. Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1957) and Chomsky, “Transformational Approach to Syntax.” For a 
slightly revised and more up to date description cf. Katz and Postal, op. cit. and Chomsky, 
Fragment of English Syntax. 
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Consider finally (55) and (56). These sentences are in a sense fundamentally 
different from any considered before because their underlying structure must 
be taken to include a pair of underlying phrase markers which are combined 
to produce the occurring sentences. The transformations which perform such 
combining operations have been called generalized transformations. Sen- 
tences like (55) in which the initial Noun Phrase (NP) is understood as the 
‘subject’ of the verb in the infinitive phrase must be derived from a pair of 
structures of roughly the form NP,+is+A djective+ Complement, NP,+Verb 
+NP), That is, the two phrase markers which are combined must have identi- 
cal ‘subject’ Noun Phrases. This restriction is necessary to account for the 
fact that those verbs which can occur in the infinitives of sentences like (55) 
are just those which can take as ‘subject’ the initial Noun Phrase. Hence one 
does not find: 

(71) *truth is anxious to see Mary 

(72) *love is anxious to marry Mary 

because there is no: 

(73) *truth sees Mary 

(74) *love marries Mary 

etc. But these formal reasons force us to derive sentences like (55) from under- 
lying structures in which John is the ‘subject’ of the verb please in terms of 
the uniform configurational account of grammatical relations roughly 
sketched earlier. 

In (56) the situation is analogous although reversed. Here the sentences 
must be derived from a pair of underlying structures with the forms: 

NP, +ist+Adjective+Complement, NP+Verb+NP, 

In this case the equivalence of Noun Phrases is between the ‘object’ Noun 
Phrase of the second underlying phrase marker and the ‘subject’ of the predi- 
cative type phrase marker. This is necessary because those verbs which can 
occur in the for phrases of sentences like (56) are just those which can occur 
with the sentence initial Noun Phrase as ‘object.’ Hence one does not find: 
(75) “truth is easy for Mary to please 

(76) *meat is easy for Mary to prove 

because one cannot find: 

(77) *Mary pleases truth 

(78) *Mary proves meat 

But this means that one is forced by these formal facts to derive sentences like 


It now seems likely that combinations of phrase markers are in fact performed by a 

single generalized transformation which is part of the component which generates under- 
lying phrase markers rather than the component which contains simple transformations 

~ like the reflexive, passive, etc. Cf. Katz and Postal, op. cit. and Chomsky, Fragment of English 


Syntax. 
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(56) from underlying structures in which John is indeed the ‘object’ (by the 
uniform characterization given above) of please. So that again the independ- 
ently motivated underlying structures provide a correct account of the way 
sentences are understood with respect to grammatical relations. 


LINGUISTIC SUMMARY 


We have briefly considered a few of the enormous number of cases which 
Support the view that the grammatical structure of sentences can only be 
adequately represented by structural descriptions which include highly ab- 
stract underlying phrase markers. We see then that a linguistic description 
must minimally include rules to generate the correct set of underlying phrase 
markers, rules to combine underlying phrase markers in the case of sentences 
which are complex [like (55) and (56)], and finally rules to derive the correct 
superficial phrase markers of sentences from their abstract structures. A full 
account of the nature of all such rules has yet to be given, although tremen- 
dous progress has been made in recent years and the outlines of correct solu- 
tions appear to be relatively clear. The crucial point is that any adequate 
theory of grammar must provide an account of such rules for only in this way 
can such a theory provide the theoretical apparatus which individual lin- 
guistic descriptions must draw on in order to explain the finite mechanism 
a speaker has learned which yields his knowledge of the underlying and super- 
ficial structures of the endless class of well formed utterances. 

We have been speaking essentially only of syntactic structure. It is obvious 
that a full linguistic description must contain other aspects. First, it must 
contain a phonological component whose rules specify the phonetic character 
of each structure generated by the syntactic rules. It appears that the phono- 
logical component operates exclusively on the final derived phrase markers 
of the syntax and associates a phonetic representation with each. The pho- 
netic rules must also, quite crucially, characterize the notion of ‘phonetically 
possible morpheme.’ That is, it is these rules which will state that in English, 
although neither ftorts or geyk is an actual morpheme, the latter but not the 
former is a possible morpheme, and might be introduced tomorrow as the 
name of a new soap, or a new concept. Much progress has also been made 
recently in our knowledge of the form and character of phonological rules 
but this will not concern us further.12 


“For descriptions of the phonological component cf. Morris Halle, The Sound Pattern 
of Russian (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1954); Morris Halle, “Phonology in a Generative 
Grammar,” Word, XVIII (1962) 54-73; Noam Chomsky, “Explanatory Models in Linguistics,” 
Logic, Methodology, and the Philosophy of Science, ed. E. Nagel, P. Suppes, A. Tarski (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1961); Chomsky, “Logical Basis of Linguistic T! ‘heory;” and 
Noam Chomsky and G. A. Miller, “Introduction to the Formal Analysis of Natural Lan- 
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Most important, however, is the fact that a full linguistic description must 
contain a semantic component whose task is to assign each sentence a mean- 
ing. We have shown that the syntactic structure relevant to this task is present 
in underlying but not superficial grammatical structure. But nothing has been 
said precisely about how semantic interpretations are assigned to the struc- 
tures which the syntactic rules generate. Obviously, however, a full linguistic 
description must specify this information, since it is evident that speakers 
know the meanings of the sentences of their language as well as their gram- 
matical structure and pronunciation features, 

Although fundamental insights into this question have recently been 
achieved, this topic is too complex and too new for extended treatment here," 
The problem for a semantic description is to specify how the speaker who 
learns the meanings of a finite number of lexical items, morphemes, multi- 
morpheme idioms, plus the rules which characterize the grammatical struc- 
ture of the sentences which contain these lexical items, determines the mean- 
ings of sentences. This can be formulated as a purely formal problem of speci- 
fying rules which operate on the grammatical structure (the underlying phrase 
markers) and the meanings of lexical items, if the notion meaning of a lexical 
item can be formally characterized. This can be done by postulating abstract 
atomic elements, semantic markers, which represent the conceptual content 
of lexical items. For example, we can postulate a semantic marker (male) 
which will be associated with the lexical items, man, boy, father, or uncle, to 
Tepresent part of the conceptual similarity between these (as opposed for ex- 
ample, to car, truth, mother, girl). Besides a dictionary which associates se- 
quences of such semantic markers (readings) with lexical items, the semantic 
component of a lingustic description will also contain a set of projection rules 
which will combine the readings of lexical items in order to obtain derived 
semantic characterizations for higher order constituents, on up to the constitu- 
ent Sentence itself. These rules will operate on the readings of lexical items 
plus the grammatical relations which hold between these items, these rela- 
tions being indicated in the underlying phrase markers in the manner sug- 
gested earlier. 

The output of the semantic component will be a formal semantic character- 
ization of each constituent of each sentence. These characterizations will pro- 
vide an explanation of such semantic properties as ambiguity, paraphrase, 


guages,” Handbook of Mathematical Psychology: Volume II, ed. R. Luce, J. Bush and E. 
Galanter (New York: Wiley, 1963). 

“For descriptions of the semantic component cf. Jerrold Katz and J. Fodor, “The Struc- 
ture of a Semantic Theory,” Language XXXIX (1963), 170-211; Jerrold Katz, “Analyticity 
and Contradiction in Natural Languages,” The Structure of Language: Readings in the 
Philosophy of Language, ed. J. Katz and J. Fodor (New Jersey: Prentice Hall, forthcoming); 
Katz and Postal, op. cit. 
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synonymy, or anomaly.14 It should be emphasized that this kind of semantic 
theory leaves its primary descriptive objects, the semantic markers, uninter- 
preted. That is, it does not specify the relation of these elements to the non- 
linguistic world. (This means that such notions as reference, and truth, are 
not characterized.) This task is left as a fundamental (and fantastically diffi- 
cult) psychological problem independent of the problem of formulating lin- 
guistic descriptions and the theory underlying them. Interpretation of the sys- 
tem of markers is seen as part of the fundamental problems of concept forma- 
tion, categorization of experience, etc. 

It appears then that the linguistic knowledge whose possession characterizes 
a speaker of a language has the form of an abstract linguistic object containing 
three major components of rules. The basic element is a generative syntactic 
component whose rules generate highly complex structures including a set 
of phrase markers for each derived string of words. There are then two sub- 
sidiary interpretive components. The phonological component provides each 
sentence with a phonetic interpretation and accounts for the speaker's knowl- 
edge of the facts of pronunciation. The semantic component provides each 
sentence with a semantic interpretation in the form of a set of readings and 
accounts for the speaker's knowledge of the facts of meaning. 

It seems that the two interpretative components are each based on a fixed, 
universal vocabulary of primitive conceptual elements with universally speci- 
fied relations to the non-linguistic world. In the case of the phonological com- 
ponent, this vocabulary consists of the set of phonetic features with which 
sentences are described (Voicing, Stress, and Nasality). That is, there is a 
fixed universal phonetic alphabet which provides all the relevant phonetic 
information about each sentence. In the case of the semantic component, the 
vocabulary consists of the set of semantic markers, about which, however, 
much less is known. The universality of the set of semantic markers is plaus- 
ible but much work on a wide variety of languages will be needed before it 
can be verified to anything like the extent to which the universality of the 
phonetic features has been confirmed. In claiming that the atomic elements 
of both interpretive components are universal, one is saying that the child 
who learns a language based on them need not learn these elements or their 
relations to the non-linguistic world. That is, for example, someone who 
learns English need not learn what the semantic marker (Male) denotes or 
what properties of vocal utterances the phonetic feature (Nasal) refers to. 
He only need determine if these elements play a role in English sentences, 

™ These properties are respectively illustrated by: 
a. I observed the ball 
b. John is a farmer; John is someone who farms 


c. not living; dead 
d. John married a potato pancake 
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and if so, how, that is, what rules describe them, what other elements they are 
related to, etc. 

It is unquestionable that the form of the rules in each of the components 
is a linguistic universal, to be characterized in general linguistic theory. It is 
also quite likely, I believe, that some of the content of the various components 
is universal. That is, there are very probably universal rules, and many of 
the elements which occur in linguistic rules may be universally specified. In 
particular, there is much hope that the goal of traditional universal grammar, 
namely, the cross-linguistic characterization of notions like Noun, Verb, Ad- 
jective, and Modifier, can be given in general linguistic theory by limiting 
the specification to highly abstract underlying phrase markers rather than by 
attempting to give it in terms of superficial phrase markers wherein all pre- 
vious attempts have failed.15 


IMPLICATIONS 


In the above sections we have given a quite informal discussion of some of the 
properties which must be attributed to adequate linguistic descriptions and 
the theory of language which underlies them. Unfortunately, there has been 
much confusion about the nature of the subject matter or domain which a 
linguistic description describes, and the relation between the output of such 
generative devices and actual speech behavior. This then requires brief dis- 
cussion. 

It must be emphasized that in no sense is a linguistic description an account 
of actual ‘verbal behavior.’ Even the grosser aspects of the descriptions of 
sentences provided by a linguistic description, the phonetic outputs of the 
phonological component, cannot be identified with real utterances of speak- 
ers. Any real utterance will, for example, contain features which provide in- 
formation about the speaker’s age, sex, health, emotional state, etc. And these 
features have obviously nothing to do with the language which the linguistic 
description characterizes. It is just these ‘nonlinguistic’ features which differ- 
entiate different speakers of the same language and different ‘verbal perform- 
ances’ by the same speaker. But it is of course impossible to observe any actual 
utterances which do not contain such features. It is thus necessary to posit 
a relation of representation which holds between real utterances and the out- 
put of linguistic descriptions. The output for any sentence S, must be assumed 
to specify a set of phonetic conditions which any utterance must meet if it is 
to be an instance of S}. 

However, the relation between actual speech behavior and the output of 
linguistic descriptions is by no means exhaustively described in the above way. 


35 For discussion of these matters cf. Chomsky, Fragment of English Syntax. 
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It is evident that actual verbal performances contain an enormous number 
of utterances which do not in the strict sense represent any sentences at all. 
These are nonetheless perfectly adequate for communication and often more 
appropriate to the occasion than utterances which do represent full sentences, 
For example, in answer to questions such as (79)-(81): 

(79) where is the car 

(80) is John inside 

(81) who did it 

one can hear such answers as: inside, yes, Bill. It is evident that these utter- 
ances are understandable because in the context of the previous question 
they are understood as versions of the full sentences: 

(82) the car is inside 

(83) yes John is inside 

(84) Bill did it 

It is only the full sentences that should be generated by the linguistic descrip- 
tion proper which must draw the line between full sentences and fragments 
which can represent full sentences in particular environments. Part of the 
differentia of these two classes of utterances, utterances which directly repre- 
sent full sentences, and those which do not but are still understandable, is 
that the former have a fixed finite set of semantic interpretations independ- 
ently of all context, and their interpretation in any one context is simply a 
selection from among this fixed set. For fragments, however, occurrence in 
isolation permits no interpretation at all. And their interpretation in context 
is directly determined by, and does not involve an elimination of fixed inter- 
pretations inappropriate to, the context. Thus the fragments given above can 
as well be answers to (85)-(87) as to (79)-(81): 

(85) where did you leave your coat 

(86) can Hitler really be dead 

(87) who was clawed by the tiger 

And in these cases the fragments must be understood as versions of: 

(88) I left my coat inside 

(89) yes Hitler really can be dead 

(90) Bill was clawed by the tiger 

In short we see that sentence fragments of the type being discussed have no 
finitely fixed number of interpretations at all and in this way are radically 
distinct from utterances which directly represent full sentences. The utter- 
ances inside, yes, Bill have an infinite number of possible interpretations and 
can hence not be described as such by a finite linguistic description. To ac- 
count for the understanding of fragments and many other kinds of utterances, 
suitable for communication in various contexts but distinct from full sen- 
tences, it is then evident that linguistic theory must provide a means for ex- 
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tending the description of full sentences to a class of semi-sentences. We can 
say little about this here besides noting that (1) it would be surprising if the 
apparatus for extension to semi-sentences was not an inherent property of 
human beings, hence cross-linguistic, and (2) it is obviously impossible to 
carry out research on the topic of semi-sentences independently of extensive 
knowledge of the properties of full sentences. And it is just this knowledge 
which the study of linguistic descriptions in the narrow sense is designed to 
yield. We conclude then that a linguistic description does not describe actual 
speech behavior but rather an indefinite class of highly structured (in three 
distinct though interrelated ways, syntactic, semantic, phonological) abstract 
objects, sentences, which define the language which in various ways under- 
lies all speech behavior. A linguistic description is, in other words, a partial 
account of linguistic competence. To extend the characterization of this to 
an account of linguistic performance then requires a number of studies of 
various types of the way in which this underlying knowledge of linguistic 
rules is put to use. 

The distinction between competence and performance or language and 
speech is quite crucial for understanding at least three goals related to lin- 
guistic descriptions proper, goals whose pursuit is crucial if a full account of 
the domain of language study is to be given. First, there is the task of con- 
structing a model of speech recognition, that is, a model of the way speakers 
use their linguistic knowledge (language) to understand noises that they 
hear.16 In terms of the above outline of linguistic structure, this task is the 
task of determining what sentence the noise represents and then determining 
the underlying structure of that sentence in order to determine its possible 
range of semantic interpretations. 

When the above tasks have been carried out successfully, the context of 
the utterance must be applied in some way to pick the interpretation which 
was ‘intended.’ Almost nothing can be seriously said at the moment about this 
problem of contextual disambiguation of utterances beyond the obvious point 
that the problem cannot be seriously posed without understanding of the 
nature of language or linguistic structure. It appears that every piece of pos- 
sible human knowledge about the world is relevant to the disambiguation 
of some sentence and thus to its understanding in context.1” This has rather 
obvious implications of two sorts. On the one hand it shows that theoretically 
there can be no general theory of the way contexts serve to permit choice of 
one of several possible interpretations for some sentence, and on the other, 

1 For a discussion of models of speech recognition and speech production cf. Noam Chom- 
sky and G. A. Miller, “Finitary Models of Language Users,” Handbook of Mathematical 


Psychology: Volume II, ed. R. Luce, J. Bush, and E. Galanter (New York: Wiley, 1963) and 


Katz and Postal, op. cit. i A 
“ This is argued in Katz and Fodor, “The Structure of a Semantic Theory. 
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it shows that practical attempts to utilize linguistic research for the mechani- 
cal replacement of human performers (as in so-called ‘machine translation’) 
are doomed to failure. 

A third goal which is involved in a full linguistic account is the problem 
of formulating a model for the speaker. This must involve specification of 
how a desired message is given as input to the linguistic description to yield 
as output a phonetic representation which is the input to the speaker's 
speech apparatus, the output of this being the actual utterances.18 It appears 
that the inputs to the linguistic description must be taken to be semantic ob- 
jects, i.e. readings in the sense of our earlier brief discussion. But just as lin- 
guistic theory as such does not specify the relation of semantic markers to the 
non-linguistic world, so also it cannot deal with the relations between a 
speaker's experiences, verbal or otherwise, and the utterances he produces. 
That is, it cannot deal with the fantastically complicated question of the 
causation of verbal behavior, although this is a task which modern psychology 
has too prematurely tried to deal with. Too prematurely, because it is ob- 
viously impossible to even formulate the problem of causation prior to an 
understanding of the character of speech behavior. And this, as we have seen, 
requires prior knowledge of the abstract language which underlies such be- 
havior. Hence study of the causation of verbal behavior is two steps removed 
from reasonable possibility if attempted independently of the kind of studies 
discussed earlier.19 

It should be obvious at this point that a linguistic description as such which 
generates sentences, i.e. highly abstract triples of syntactic, semantic, and pho- 
nological properties, is neither a model of the speaker or of the hearer al- 
though it is often confused with these. Generation is not production or rec- 
ognition. A linguistic description simply characterizes the objects which a 
model of recognition must recover from verbal noise and which a model of 
production must encode into such noise. The study of linguistic descriptions 
per se is hence logically prior to the study of questions of recognition, con- 
textual determination, production, and causation since it defines the objects 


*It is because this output is determined by other factors besides the phonetic represen- 
tations which are the most superficial aspects of linguistic structure generated by the lin- 
guistic description that the latter can not be said to generate any actual utterances, That 
is, given a fixed phonetic or pronunciation code as input to the speech apparatus, the output 
is also determined by such factors as the Presence or absence of food in the oral cavity, the 


stract structures which underlie them, i.e., the futility of any view of language which identi- 
fies the significant linguistic objects with what can be obtained from tape recorders, 

* For a fuller discussion of these points cf. Noam Chomsky, “Review of Verbal Behavior 
by B. F. Skinner,” Language XXXV (1959), 26-58. 
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in terms of which the problems with which these latter studies deal must be 
formulated. 

Finally, the kind of conclusions reached above have obvious and impor- 
tant implications for any study of the problem of language learning. If, as we 
have argued, the structure of the sentences of natural languages involves an 
extremely complex and highly abstract set of entities related to actual utter- 
ances only by an extensive set of highly structured rules, it follows that the 
problem of language learning must be phrased in quite specific terms. That is, 
it is necessary to study the question of how an organism, equipped with a quite 
complex and highly specific characterization of the possible nature of a nat- 
ural language, determines from various kinds of linguistic data, heard sen- 
tences, contexts, corrections, the particular manifestation of this abstract 
theory used in the community into which he was born. Again the primary 
constraint on the study of language learning is the logically prior knowledge 
of the character of the linguistic system which must be learned. And the more 
specific and detailed this knowledge can be made, that is, the more closely 
one can describe the general theory of linguistic descriptions which amounts 
to a hypothesis about the innate genetic knowledge which the human child 
brings to language learning, the greater is the possibility of being able to 
formulate the techniques or strategies which the child uses to apply this in- 
herent knowledge of possible linguistic structure to induce the details of a 
particular language from his linguistic experience. From what was said earlier 
about the abstract character of linguistic structure, underlying phrase mark- 
ers, and the like, it is clear that enough is already known about the nature of 
language to show that views of language learning which restrict attention to 
the gross phonetic properties of utterances, either by adherence to psychologi- 
cal theories which do not countenance concepts more abstract and specific 
than ‘stimulus,’ ‘generalization,’ ‘chaining,’ ‘response,’ etc., or linguistic the- 
ories which do not countenance more than the kind of linguistic structure 
representable by final derived phrase markers, cannot teach us very much 
about the fantastic feat by which a child with almost no direct instruction 
learns that enormously extensive and complicated system which is a natural 
language, a system which has thus far defied the efforts of the best students 
to describe it in anything like a complete or adequate way. 

I hope that the too brief and inadequate remarks of this final section will 
nonetheless have shown that the study of any aspect of language or linguistic 
behavior cannot hope to progress beyond superficialities if it is not based on 
firm knowledge of the character of the highly complex, abstract, finitely spe- 
cifiable though infinite linguistic system which underlies all observable lin- 
guistic performances. In short, I hope to have shown that the results of gen- 
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erative linguistics are not an obscure oddity, of interest only to the specialist 
in linguistics, but rather provide the kind of knowledge which is prerequisite 
to the understanding of the domains of the entire range of language studies. 
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What Grammar? 


An educated man should be able to think rationally and incisively about 
his environment and about his human situation. Yet the ideal of the edu- 
cated man is seldom approached in one of the most significant facets of his 
life: language. Adult Americans are badly informed about language and 
endemically prone to naive reasoning on any linguistic question. Moreover, 
they have no better insight into their own English tongue than into language 
in general, and this is, perhaps, the most serious failure of liberal humanistic 
objectives in American education. 

This lack of insight is the more disturbing when it is remembered that. 
our schools devote a larger part of the educational effort to “language arts” 
and to “English” than to any other subject matter. It might appear that the 
shortcomings cannot have arisen simply from lack of attention. But on closer 
examination, we find that language itself actually receives little direct con- 
sideration in most segments of this sadly riven curriculum and is totally neg- 
lected in others. The result of this prevailing neglect is an anomaly: Within 
what is often called the “language curriculum” the study of language is seg- 
regated as “grammar.” 

To note this strange situation is neither to excuse it nor to explain it. There 
is grave presumption of some basic underlying fault which must be deeply 
embedded in the fundamental structure of our language curriculum and in 
the views on which it is based, since no superficial reform seems to have been 
able to correct it. The symptoms themselves suggest that part, at least, of the 
trouble must be in an anti-humanistic orientation of some crucial compo- 
nent. This would certainly produce serious strains within a curriculum often 
considered as the bulwark of the humanities in our educational system. 

In the study of grammar we would expect some solid effort to wrestle with 
language as, in itself, a subject worthy of study, and give to the students some 
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of the perspectives they will need for clear linguistic thinking. Such expecta- 
tions are not met. Of the subjects in the curriculum, grammar is one of the 
least liberally conceived. It is seldom mentioned when the values of the teach- 
ing of English are discussed. Rather than being simply indifferent to the 
values of the humanities, the current teaching of grammar is actively hostile. 
Not only does it contribute nothing to the announced objectives of English 
teaching, but it goes a long way toward rendering the whole ineffective. Gram- 
mar is that crucial component with the anti-humanistic orientation. 

Several courses of action suggest themselves. They range from simple elimi- 
nation of grammar, to a radical restructuring of the place and function of 
grammar in the curriculum. Today the discussion in the English teaching pro- 
fession centers largely on an intermediate proposal, the replacement of the 
present system of grammar with some other. Several candidates are currently 
being advocated, often with the enthusiasm of a political campaign. Hence, 
the question that stands as a title over this paper is a real question and it must 
be faced, but it must be considered in a broader context. 

Seldom is the basic difficulty recognized. “School grammar” is more than 
a system of description of a language; it is also a view of grammar, of its na- 
ture and function. The American curriculum has had a long and tortuous 
development. It has given grammar a conspicuous but marginal and ineffec- 
tual place. The grammatical system used has developed slowly during the 
same period, largely innocent of any contact with scholarly research on lan- 
guage. Hence it has been amenable to moulding by the same complex inter- 
action of forces that produced the American curriculum. This parallel de- 
velopment under the same influences has resulted in a peculiarly close adap- 
tation of one to the other. We have endowed school grammar with the very 
narrow and shallow view appropriate to its assigned place. We have shaped 
it to the parochial instrumentalism which has dominated the curriculum. We 
have shrunk from any involyement, other than the most superficial, of school 
grammar in any other segment of the whole structure. In so doing, we have 
accepted and confirmed grammar’s assignment to marginality. 

It is a popular pastime to look at school grammar out of its context and 
to condemn it soundly. Yet we must recognize that school grammar is very 
nearly the ideal type for the existing curriculum in English. Conversely some- 
thing very much like that curriculum is the only environment likely to be 
congenial to school grammar as we know it. Both the type of grammar and 
the place assigned to it must be accepted or rejected together. To change 
either alone would be futile. If we do desire a curriculum which is liberally 
humanistic in its orientation, rather than simply instrumental or even heavily 
tainted with anti-intellectualism, we must find both a new, more broadly 
conceived grammar, and a new, less constricted frame for it. 
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That this is so, is perhaps best seen by starting from an observation not 
quite so basic: School grammar is closed. By various devices it excludes from 
view all unsettled and unsettling questions. It gives artificially unambiguous 
answers to the questions it can accept as appropriately grammatical, and no 
help at all with others. 

There are many possible ways to delimit the scope of grammar. School 
grammar and the conceptions underlying our present curriculum concur in a 
position that approaches one extreme. The assumption is made that ques- 
tions are either wholly grammatical, or not grammatical at all. That is, in 
some instances grammar alone is adequate to answer them; in others, gram- 
mar has nothing to contribute. Borderline cases, where grammar can provide 
only part of a solution, are seldom recognized. In order to give grammar 
absolute dominion within its assigned limits, the scope must be very narrowly 
conceived. This black-or-white dichotomy is a chief source of our difficulties 
with grammar. The consequences are serious, both when responsibility is 
denied and when it is arrogated. 

One consequence is “prescriptivism,” the notion that a rule of grammar is 
competent, in and of itself, to determine whether a usage is correct or incor- 
rect. No other consideration—kind of writing, public, social context, or any- 
thing else—is thought to be relevant. This is a dangerous over-simplification. 
Moreover, the imputing of such authority to grammar inevitably deprives it 
of any humanistic values. The result is the dry-rot that has spread through the 
entire English curriculum from this focus of infection. 

The antidote is to recognize, first, that the real standard is elsewhere, per- 
haps in some corpus of literature generally considered excellent, and, second, 
that grammar is one of several tools that must be used to compare any given 
sample of English with that standard. This comparison must be made by the 
joint use of a number of devices (e.g., rhetorical analysis), since the standard 
of good English must involve much more than mere mechanical correctness, 
and since the various components of quality cannot be separated absolutely 
either from one another or from various social dimensions. 

The inflexibility of school formulations of grammar are a concomitant of 
prescriptivism. If the rules are the standard, they must be protected as jeal- 
ously as the standard meter in Paris, and like it, they must be made of the 
most immutable materials available. Any basic restructuring is certain of re- 
jection, and the most minor adjustments arouse intense suspicion. But if the 
rules cease to be the standard, new formulations may make possible more 
incisive comparisons. Openness in the grammar is then no longer a peril to 
good English, but a promise of more effective teaching, and hence of higher 
standards. 

An example of the other sort of consequences is the estrangement of gram- 
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mar from literature and composition, with the resulting fragmentation of 
the English curriculum. The separation is not absolute—there is one familiar 
application: Certain difficulties in student writing (for example, the incor- 
rect agreement of verbs) are looked upon as purely grammatical problems. 
When found in a paper, they are marked as errors, and the student is re- 
ferred to the appropriate rule. If this procedure has the hoped-for result, 
the paper is brought to a minimum mechanical correctness—minimum be- 
cause some matters of mechanical correctness are not provided for in the rules, 
for example, many aspects of the use of the article. In some instances the 
student ultimately acquires the ability to produce work that consistently 
meets these simple standards. Important as such an attainment may be, there 
is certainly much more that a composition teacher must aim at. Traditional 
composition teaching relates grammar only to the first step toward writing 
competence. From the point of view of ultimate goals, therefore, its contribu- 
tion is only marginal or superficial. 

Grammar has had even less place in the literature class. The application 
of canons of correctness to well-regarded writings has seemed either unneces- 
sary or slightly embarrassing. Moreover, the attention has seldom been fo- 
cused on details of structure within sentences, the only place where most for- 
mulations of grammar might apply. Teachers have seldom even raised the 
issue of the relevance of grammar instruction to literary learning. 

These shortcomings have left the English curriculum disjointed. Grammar 
relates only superficially to composition and hardly at all to literature. It is 
generally felt that there is more connection between composition and litera- 
ture, but this has always been very difficult to formulate clearly and precisely. 
This last fact may be as much a result of the restricted view of the scope of 
grammar as of any basic difficulty in either composition or literature. The lack 
of cohesion within the English curriculum seems to reflect a single basic 
disjunction. 

This last suggestion certainly requires some discussion, even if it is necessar- 
ily something of an excursus. The central problems in composition and lit- 
erature are very similar or even basically identical. They are commonly 
viewed, of course, from opposite directions, so that they can easily be stated in 
contrasting forms, thus disguising their unity. Nevertheless those of one field 
are mirrored in the other. If in either they were precisely formulated, the 
relationships should become clearly visible. As it stands, few can be stated 
with the requisite exactitude, and this community of fundamentals can be 
recognized only in rather general propositions (such as that wide reading is 
reflected in better writing). 

Advancement in any field of learning comes most often from sharper defi- 
nition of problems or from more incisive techniques for studying them. Cer- 
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tainly these, rather than the accretion of more data, seem to hold the real 
promise in either literature or composition. Within English studies, sharpen- 
ing of definition should be especially fruitful, since it may well bring hitherto 
separate questions into relationship. If the insights painfully reached in the 
study of literature can be opened up to composition, and vice versa, the inter- 
change will be most profitable. 


GRAMMAR AND STYLISTICS 


The complex of problems commonly designated “style” may be taken as rep- 
resentative. There is far more agreement in the identification of stylistic prob- 
lems than in their definition. They seem to merge imperceptibly into one 
another and to deal largely with subjective evaluations in which no two 
investigators can find common ground. Some results have been obtained, but 
all together they seem a small yield for the tremendous labor that has been 
expended, and even so, most of them are less firmly established than we might 
expect. It would seem that the vagueness of formulation of the problems is 
the ground of much of the difficulty with either research or teaching in stylis- 
tics. One prerequisite for further progress is simply to extricate, from this 
mass, manageable topics of study, and to state them precisely. 

Nebulous as style is, we may expect that it comprehends more than one 
type of problem. Among them it would seem certain that many involve the 
patterning of choices among alternatives presented by the structure of the 
language. At every point the writer makes a choice—some deliberately and 
some unconsciously. These cannot be made at random if the result is to be 
good writing. Nor can there be dead uniformity. What is required is an artful 
patterning. This latter is, therefore, one essential component of style. Com- 
Position teaching involves developing the ability to make these choices ef- 
fectively. Literature teaching might! include developing understanding and 
appreciation of style as choice. Here is an opportunity of correlation—per- 
haps even integration—of composition and literature around a specific 
problem. 

To study this aspect of stylistics requires knowledge of the choices that are 
Presented (e.g. of the denotatively equivalent and grammatically related 
alternative forms of sentences), of their connotative implications, and of the 
valences for combination with other sentences into larger units. Two of these 
are grammatical problems, if grammar is conceived broadly enough, and the 
remaining one must be rooted in the grammatical structure of the passage. 

1 There is recurrent debate as to how much technical literary criticism (of any sort) 
should be included in the school curriculum, If students were adequately equipped with 


some basic understanding of language structure, the question would be shifted to very dif- 
ferent ground. 
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This means that stylistics is not simply a point of contact between composition 
and literature, but equally between these two and grammar. 

If this matter is looked at strictly from outside grammar, it might be con- 
cluded that stylistics is merely a place where grammar can make a useful con- 
tribution to the other two major subdivisions of English study. One of their 
needs seems to be for precise formulation of problems. This grammar can 
provide, in some cases. It can sort out the alternatives, put them into some 
sort of systematic ordering, and so provide a framework within which the 
literary student can approach some stylistic problems. For composition, the 
contribution seems to be even more directly practical: grammar can provide 
a sharper diagnosis of written infelicities, a terminology by which the teacher 
can discuss them with the student, and in some cases even procedures for 
improvement. 

However, it would be a mistake to take so strictly instrumental a view. The 
help that can be provided by grammar is much more basic, not simply assist- 
ance with problems already familiar, but the finding of new and more re- 
vealing questions to examine. Nor is grammar a tool to be called in when 
needed, but rather a part of the fundamental equipment essential to the 
whole process of stylistic study. Moreover, it should not be thus narrowly 
viewed as an outsider to any part of the English curriculum. The proper 
subject of the English curriculum is English, a language. Every language has 
certain basic characteristics which influence its uses and functions. Conspic- 
uous among these is structure, the proper subject of grammatical study. The 
act of writing, like the act of reading, is rooted in this structure, and skill in 
either can only be based in a comprehension (perhaps informal) of structure. 
Grammar has a relevance in the study of literature and composition simply 
because it deals in a systematic way with the same basic stuff which these use 
as their medium. It is a central component in a comprehensive English cur- 
riculum. 

Such centrality is beyond the capacity of grammar as we have known it in 
the American schools. No small alteration, either in the system of grammar 
itself or in our view of its place, will allow effective focusing on the basic prob- 
lems. We cannot build an English curriculum worthy of its professed subject 
without a grammar more capable of broad application and more compatible 
with the liberal tradition of the humanities. What is at stake here is not simply 
the grammar segment of the curriculum, but the whole—literature and com- 
Position as well. 

While the peculiar kind of grammar familiar in American schools was 
growing in close adjustment to the curriculum limitations that grew with it, 
English grammar was also developing, quite independently, in the very dif 
ferent climate of university scholarship. The result has been the gradual 
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amassing of a very large body of facts and theory and the building of several 
alternative frameworks for organizing the whole into a more or less coherent 
system. Every aspect of the language has been examined from various direc- 
tions, though not in all cases with equal productiveness. The university 
grammarians have tended to set the boundaries of their work as wide as pos- 
sible, and nothing like the deceptively neat delimitation of school grammar 
has appeared. Indeed, traditional grammars (as they are best called?) have 
tended to ramble slightly. Nor have there been the same forces for uniformity 
that have been so strong in the schools. On the contrary, the work has gone 
on in the most diverse environments under men of varied backgrounds. There 
is not one, but several traditional grammars*, though all have been in con- 
tinual interaction with each other. 

Another group of grammars has arisen as descriptive linguists have turned 
their attention to English in the last two decades.* This recency should not 
obscure the much older roots. Linguistics as a tradition is as old as grammar. 
Its theory and methods have grown gradually through many decades of work 
with a wide range of problems in a still wider assortment of languages. The 
continuity of efforts and the dependence on the past is much greater than 
either outsiders or most linguists realize. What is new is largely the application 
of these methods, worked out in other contexts, to English. Though they 
have been designated as “new grammar,” there is really none of the radical 
rootlessness that this term often suggests. 


THE TRADITIONAL GRAMMARIANS AND THE “LINGUIST” 


There is a significant difference between the traditional grammarians and the 
“linguists.”5 The two groups have tended to concentrate on different aspects 


2 Unfortunately, there has been a tendency to apply the label “traditional grammar” both 
to this and to what is here called “school grammar.” The resulting confusion has led to a 
common non-sequitur, justifying school grammar on the basis of the evident advantages of 
scholarly traditional grammar, If schools had been committed to traditional grammar (in 
this sense) much of the present vacuity would never have arisen. \ 

*The two most familiar are the work of Jespersen, a Dane, most conveniently seen 
in Jens Otto Harry Jespersen, Essentials of English Grammar (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1933) and that developed by a group of Dutch scholars including Poutsma and 
Kruisinga and most conveniently seen in Reinard William Zandvoort, 4 Handbook of Eng- 
lish Grammar (London: Longsmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1957). 

* The following represent basic works in a variety of approaches, the first much closer to 
traditional grammar than the others: Charles Carpenter Fries, The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1952). George L. Trager, and Henry L. Smith, Jr., 
An Outline of English Structure (Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1951). Eugene Albert Nida, A Synopsis of English Syntax (Norman, Okla.: Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, 1960). Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (’s-Gravenhage Mouton, 1957). 
Harold E. Palmer and F. G. Blandford, A Grammar of Spoken English (Cambridge: W. 
Heffer and Sons, 1939). 2 Fed 

ë The contrast between the labels “linguist” and “grammarian” is an artificial one. One 
kind of “linguist” is merely a research grammarian, and the traditional grammarians are, 
in fact, fully entitled to be called “linguists.” 
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of the problem. Traditional grammarians have inherited a framework for 
the structure of English. They have modified this whenever they have found 
it necessary to do so, but their chief attention has been focused on details of 
structure and usage. The linguists, on the other hand, have come to English 
with an interest more in the general theory of language and, in any specific 
language, more in the overall framework than in the minor details, They 
have, therefore, tended to concentrate on the broader issues rather than on 
the small points central to the interests of the traditional grammarians. The 
results attained by the two groups are, therefore, largely complementary, 

This fact is widely realized by those active in English grammar research. 
As linguists work downward from the general structure toward the details, 
they are making increasing use of the work of the traditional grammarians. 
The recent work of the latter, of course, takes critical cognizance of that of 
the linguists. The distinction between “traditional grammars” and “linguistic 
grammars” is beginning to blur, and may be expected soon to become irrele- 
vant. 

This does not mean, however, that all the various grammars are merging 
into one, but only that the two groups are losing their group identities, In- 
deed, the variety of grammars is proliferating, and will probably continue to 

_ do so in the immediate future, as linguists continue to experiment with new 
descriptive techniques and fresh theoretical insights. 

The most recent major development has been transformational-generative 
grammar. This first came to wide attention with the publication in 1957 of 
Noam Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures,’ but has had tremendous growth in 
the few years since, and now is the framework for more research on English 
grammar than any other position. It has come to be regarded by many teach- 
ers of English as a third great movement alongside traditional grammars and 
linguistic grammars. Currently, much of the theoretical debate in the lin- 
guistic profession centers around issues raised by transformational-generative 
grammar. It is unquestionable that this approach has called attention to cer- 
tain very significant questions previously neglected, and that it has made 
some valuable contributions to linguistic theory, as well as to our understand- 
ing of English grammar. But these facts should not lead anyone to believe that 
transformational-generative grammar has supplanted structural grammar 
any more than that the latter has supplanted traditional grammar. Each still 
has some significant contribution to make. 

Sharp as the contrast between the transformational-generative position and 


*Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (’s-Gravenhage: Mouton, 1957). This book is not 
so much a grammar of English as a tract on linguistic theory. Its examples, however, are 
drawn from English and it gives an abridged outline grammar which suggests possible lines 
of development. 
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that of the “old-line” linguists may seem to be, it is already clear that the 
differences are beginning to be dulled. Ways are being found to incorporate 
certain of the newer findings into other general schemes. At the same time, 
the transformational-generative model is beginning to divide into competing 
varieties—a most healthy condition, of course. Totally new systems built on 
still other premises are in the process of formation, some of which may turn 
out to have distinct advantages, Just as the dichotomy between traditional 
and structural is beginning to be meaningless, that between transformational- 
generative and structural may be expected first to weaken and then to dis- 
appear. 

The present situation, therefore, is that there are a considerable number 
of grammatical systems held by various workers in the field. They are all in 
interaction, and the lines of demarcation are constantly shifting. Debate is 
sharp, and naturally tends to highlight the points of disagreement, pushing 
the much larger areas of agreement into the background. The discussion in- 
volves both general points of theory and the treatment of individual points 
of structure. It is to this complex of systems and theories that the curriculum 
reformer must look for material if he desires to replace the conventional 
school grammar. 


DETERRENTsS TO CHANGE 


It might seem that the choice would be difficult only because of the large 
number of alternative grammars available. The situation, however, is quite 
otherwise. None of the systems produced by traditional grammarians or mod- 
ern linguists is, in its present form, suitable for classroom use. Academic 
specialists write, for the most part, for scholars of their own kind. A different 
organization and a different style of presentation are required in the schools. 
At the minimum, the textbook writer or curriculum planner must completely 
restate any grammar that he might select. This, in itself, can be a compli- 
cated and tedious task; actually, much more is required. Most of the gram- 
mars are fragmentary. If they do not actually omit treatment of certain topics, 
they almost always slight some. Many of the grammars are designed for very 
restricted functions. The choice is presented then, not so much in the form 
of an assortment of fully worked out comprehensive grammars, as a copious 
mass of materials from which the elements can be selected. It is up to the 
people primarily concerned with the curriculum to build an integrated system 
out of the materials available. 

The favored solution in recent years can be exemplified by Paul Roberts’ 
two high-school textbooks, both landmarks in the movement for grammatical 
reform in the schools. The approach is eclectic. In his Patterns of English,? 


1 Paul Roberts, Patterns of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1956). 
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the greater part of the grammatical material is based on C. C. Fries’ work, 
The Structure of English, with only relatively minor and quite straightfor- 
ward modification. However, Fries gives no attention to Phonology. For this, 
Roberts followed the work of George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jt 
An Outline of English Structure.® If these two sources are compared as wholes, 
they will be seen to take very different positions on many basic points. The 
incompatibility is not directly evident in Roberts’ book, however, since the 
phonology is from one and the syntax from the other and the two areas of 
study are not very tightly interrelated. 

This particular pattern, in numerous minor variations, has been so widely 
used that, for many English teachers, “new grammar” or “linguistic gram- 
mar,” or, even “linguistics”10 is identified with a system of this kind—hasically 
Fries’ syntax with Trager and Smith’s phonology. 

Roberts’ later book, English Sentences, follows much the same approach, 
but adds to it a number of ideas which he found in Noam Chomsky’s Syntactic 
Structures.12 The book is often said to have abandoned the “structural gram- 
mar” of its predecessor for the new “transformational grammar,” but this 
is clearly not the case. Most of the old remains, obscured by a quite fortunate 
return to a more conservative terminology.!* To this has been added the con- 
ception of a transformation as a process converting one sentence to another. 
The treatment at this point shows a significant departure from that in Syn- 
tactic Structures. Chomsky—quite appropriately for his purpose—applies 
transformations not to sentences but to “strings” underlying sentences. For 
school use the less abstract treatment is certainly preferable. In a sense, Eng- 
lish Sentences follows the same eclectic approach as does Patterns of English, 
only weaving in one more source. However, the material is much better inte- 


° Charles Carpenter Fries, The Structure of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1952). 

° George L. Trager and Henry L. Smith, Jr., An Outline of English Structure (Washington: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1951). 

**It is perhaps futile to protest, but this use of “linguistics” has led to serious confusion. 
Linguistics is the systematic study of language, particularly language structure. It is a large, 
rapidly growing, and highly technical body of knowledge, within which English grammar 
constitutes only a very small part. In particular, it involves a body of fundamental theory 
about language in general which underlies and gives method and meaning to research on 
any individual language. Something of the breadth of the subject (even before some sig- 
nificant recent developments) can be seen in John Bissel Carroll, The Study of Language 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). 

* Paul Roberts, English Sentences (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962). 

"Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (s-Gravenhage: Mouton, 1957). 

" Patterns of English follows Fries in designating classes of words by arbitrary numbers 
or letters. This has been very widely misunderstood. For many people, the mere substitution 
of “Word of Form Class 1” for “Noun” has seemed like progress, and “modern grammar” 
has been trivialized to a mere juggling with terminology, Fries had very much deeper reasons 
for the change than are generally credited to him, but these reasons have been lost sight of 
by most advocates of “linguistic grammar.” 
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grated, the book seems more of a unity, and—probably as a consequence of 
this—it is a much more successful attempt. 

Roberts’ two books and a few others" like them are significant steps for- 
ward. They go a long way toward establishing the usefulness of “modern 
grammar” in the schools and demonstrating one possible way in which the 
work can be presented. However, in a broader context, they must be con- 
sidered primarily as pilot projects. As such they suggest the feasibility of fur- 
ther larger scale undertakings along the same general lines. Expansion will 
be needed in several directions if “modern grammar” is to find its proper place 
in the total curriculum. 

So far we have only isolated one-year textbooks. There is as yet no series 
that can carry a consistent grammar program from the initial stages to some 
suitable culmination. There is, therefore, a serious problem of articulation, 
both with the work of previous years and, most particularly, with that of 
following years. A true evaluation of the new approach cannot be made until 
an on-going program can be tested. Moreover, we cannot expect to reap the 
full benefit of the change until it is built, with a revitalized sequence in 
literature and composition, into an articulated program from kindergarten 
to grade twelve. 

Another limitation is in breadth. None of these modern books makes much 
effort to extend the outreach of grammar toward composition and literature. 
This is perhaps inevitable at this point in history. The reaction against pre- 
scriptivism has attenuated the one thread of application of grammar to com- 
position. We have not yet had time to build new and significant connections. 
The reintegration of the English curriculum and the reestablishment of basic 
humanistic values throughout its whole structure is the most urgent task 
before the profession today, but it is equally clearly a long-term undertaking 
in which only the next steps may be seen at this time. These next steps demand 
certain specific strengthenings in the grammar program. We can mention 
only five. 


NEEDS FOR A STRENGTHENED GRAMMAR PROGRAM. 


Our accustomed treatment of grammar has been notably superficial. The 
first need, then, is for greater depth at many places. Recent efforts at reform 
have recognized this and have done something to bring about new content 
in addition to reconstructing the old. Roberts’ English Sentences, for exam- 
ple, presents much more material than the books it supplants. Teachers who 

z i i is: Neil tman, Harold Morine, and Greta 
Morine, De your Langage (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston; 1989). Several 


others have appeared in limited circulation, and additional ones are currently in various 
stages of preparation. 
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have made the effort to understand it thoroughly before attempting to use 
it in the classroom have found that the additions can be taught successfully. 
With a sound foundation in previous years a great deal more could be covered 
effectively than is now possible with the meager background students have 
when they are introduced to a book using a “modern approach.” There is 
certainly room for increase in content, if it can be accompanied by improved 
efficiency in the use of the available time.® Moreover, such an increase is 
demanded either by the purely liberal objective of building an understanding 
of language, or by the determination to integrate the English curriculum 
about its proper language center. 

In some topics the needed information is readily at hand, requiring only 
organization to conform it to the rest of the scheme into which it must be 
embedded. An example is the distinction between mass and count nouns, 
seldom mentioned in older textbooks. While there remain some unclear de- 
tails, the basic facts are now well established. Many details of the behavior of 
determiners are heavily dependent on this distinction so that it has a signifi- 
cant place in an integrated grammar course. In other cases, the required in- 
formation is just coming to light, and it will be necessary for the curriculum 
designer to follow new research results closely and critically. An example here 
is the classification of the adverbs and the treatment of their places in sen- 
tence structure. This has long been a source of confusion in teaching. Recent 
books clarify the matter somewhat by segregating intensifiers (words like 
“very”), but there remain numerous difficulties, and some creative new work 
here is urgently needed. 

Grammar has often been thought of as the description of sentence forma- 
tion. Even when not so defined, the sentence has in practice been the upper 
limit of concern for most grammarians. In a sense, however, this is just barely 
across the threshold of real interest in composition and literature study. A 
second need, then, is for an upward extension of the scope of grammar. Scat- 
tered work in very recent years has shown that it is both feasible and useful 
to study larger patterns by methods that are upward extensions of the gram- 
matical methods used in describing sentence structure.!* Most of this work 


™ The endless review and excessive drill traditional in English grammar teaching result 
in an extremely low amount of learning per hour expended. Simply bringing the efficiency 
up to the average level prevailing in other subjects would allow a very substantial increase 
in content. Grammar has been assigned enough time in most school systems to accomplish 
everything here suggested without imposing any undue pressure on the students. We have 
simply wasted that time in meaningless activity. 

1 The following are more or less random exemplifications of the approaches used: 

Zellig S. Harris, “Discourse Analysis,” Language, XXVIII (1952) 18-23. 

Eugene E. Loos, Capanahua Narration Structure (Texas Studies in Literature and Lan- 
guage, IV (Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1963), 699-742. Ş 

Leslie H. Stennes, An Introduction to Fulani Syntax (Hartford Studies in Linguistics, 
No. 2, Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 1961). 
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has been done on languages other than English, and most of it is fragmentary. 
Yet its importance must not be underestimated. Details of the techniques are 
being worked out through experimentation. Our ability to handle phenomena 
extending beyond sentence boundaries is steadily, if still slowly, increasing. 
We seem to be on the brink of very significant new developments which may 
bring rapid acceleration of progress. With it will certainly come penetrating 
new insights of great importance in composition teaching and the study of 
literature. 

It is a particularly difficult task to build very recent results into a school 
curriculum, but it can also be a very rewarding one. Experience in some of 
the recent science curriculum projects indicates the usefulness of this sort of 
material if broadly liberal educational goals are sought. The random bits 
already known must be given more prominent places in future school mate- 
rials, and textbook writers and curriculum planners must follow new develop- 
ments appreciatively, always watching for new results that will be useful in the 
classroom. Such are certainly on the way. 

Grammar teaching has always been narrowly focused on one form of stand- 
ard English, the infinite variety of speech and writing habits receiving only 
silent neglect. Such a partial picture is so unreal as to have cast doubt in the 
minds of many on the whole structure of grammar. The third need, then, 
is to broaden the concern of grammar teaching to comprehend more than a 
single form of the language. Something of this sort is already underway and, 
increasingly, this segment of the whole is being referred to as “language” 
rather than as “grammar.” What is being done is generally good, but often 

‘far too limited. Both geographical and social dialects are worthy of attention, 
as is the situational variation in speech that is so important in maintaining 
social adjustments." The historical dimension also requires attention, and 
this on a much broader basis than the familiar discussion of meaning changes 
and word histories. The study of language variation is an important point of 
contact with the study of literature. Dialect is a favorite device of many writers, 
and they often use it with a subtlety which is totally lost on many readers, 
Not only so, in some instances the use of regional and social varieties of lan- 
guage passes completely unnoticed. This is eminently the case with Shake- 
speare, who was a master of dialect writing. In his works, this dimension lies 
buried for most readers under the general strangeness even of his normal lan- 
guage. If this can be missed, how much more must remain hidden in his plays? 
Full understanding of Shakespeare certainly requires a historical dimension in 
language study that has been almost entirely Jacking at the level where his 
works are first studied. 


*“ Martin Joos, The Five Clocks (Publication of the Research Center in Anthropology, 
Folklore, and Linguistics, No. 22, Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University, 1962). 
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Grammar must, then, be expanded to become a full study of the English 
language comprehending both its structure and the variation in its patterns. 
But the issue is still wider. English is a special case of that most intriguing 
phenomenon, language. It is best understood in this framework. The fourth 
need, then, is to broaden the language curriculum beyond English. The syn- 
tax, phonology, dialectology, and historical development of the students’ 
own language are clarified—and hence most easily taught—from a perspective 
of general linguistics. Contrasts with other languages can frequently illumi- 
nate points as no amounts of discussion restricted to English can possibly do. 

With increasing teaching of foreign languages in American schools, material 
is becoming more readily at hand. The English class should make full use of 
these new opportunities. But in addition, examples from more exotic lan- 
guages can and should be introduced simply to provide the contrast and to 
illustrate significant general principles. That is, the language section of the 
English curriculum must be expanded to include a considerable amount of 
general linguistics. This, of course, has values beyond what it contributes to 
English. In a world of increasingly frequent and increasingly significant multi- 
lingual contacts, the general principles of language are profoundly important. 

Grammar has tended in the past to be a body of incomprehensible rules 
handed down with authority to be learned without question—usually with a 
minimum of explanation. The fifth need, then, is for a total change in the 
method of presentation of grammar. Two things must be done here. First, 
we must introduce students to the techniques by which grammatical formu- 
lations are arrived at, and show them how these statements are rooted in 


observations of language. This is most easily done by what is now often called” 


“inductive teaching,” the leading of students to discover principles for them- 
selves. Grammar happens to be a specially suitable subject for this kind of 
work, since the data are readily available and generally familiar. Second, our 
students must not only be made to be critical about language, but equally 
critical about our understanding of language. At suitable places they must 
see that there is more than one way to describe a significant point of structure. 
They should have at least a basic understanding of the major approaches to 
syntax. They should know something of school grammar, in part because it 
is assumed in so many places, but equally because its basic assumptions are 
worth examining. Names like Lowth, Jespersen, Bloomfield, de Saussure 
should mean as much to them as do Faraday, Mendeleyev, or Pasteur, and 
they should know Priestly from both Chemistry and English—and understand 
the significance of his wide-ranging activities. The history of linguistics, like 
the history of other systems of notable ideas, should be within the purview of 
an educated man. 
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Some readers undoubtedly looked at the title at the head of this discussion, 
“What Grammar?” and mentally translated it “Traditional Grammar, Struc- 
tural Grammar, or Transformational Grammar?”. Such a question ought to 
receive a fairly straightforward answer in only a few thousand words, But of 
course it is not the real question, and no such easy answer can be given. All 
that we can do is to suggest some lines along which to work in building a gram- 
mar for the schools. The actual result will have to be hammered out slowly, 
laboriously, and as a work of craftsmanship in the schools themselves. That 
will take time, knowledge, imagination, and deep understanding of the edu- 
cational process. To attempt to foresee the result in full outline would be 
presumptuous. 

But what I have suggested, I would like to claim, is realistic. It is based on 
some, albeit limited, experience in the classroom, mostly in the observation 
of teachers who are already moving ahead along the five directions proposed, 
Those who have gone farthest are the most eager to go on. They have seen 
that every step has taken them farther toward restoring the relevance and the 
intellectual challenge of the English curriculum, toward its integration and 
the reaffirmation of a broadly liberal outlook. 
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Intonation 


The surface of the ocean responds to the forces that act upon it in movements 
resembling the ups and downs of the human voice. If our vision could take 
it all in at once, we would discern several types of motion, involving a greater 
and greater expanse of sea and volume of water: ripples, waves, swells, and 
tides. It would be more accurate to say ripples on waves on swells on tides, 
because each larger movement carries the smaller ones on its back. 

Suppose our view were limited to a few inches, and our awareness of the 
movement depended on watching the bobbing of a cork. We would be con- 
scious of the ripples, but the rest might escape us as irregularities: sometimes 
the cork would execute its bob at a higher point than at other times, but 
those high and low times themselves would seem to be perturbed in unac- 
countable ways. Something to aid our limited view—a tracing, to measure 
the distance between peaks, or a clock, to measure the time as they passed, 
would help us to separate the overlying and underlying rises and falls. But 
even with a clear formulation of the four-tiered hierarchy of movement, our 
understanding would not be satisfied, we would not feel secure with it, until 
we had related each level to something beyond mere stirrings of seawater: 
the ripples with local breezes, the waves with gusts of wind, the swell with a 
distant storm, and the tide with the pull of the moon and the sun. 

In speech (and in song—hence the name “speech melody” to enforce the 
comparison), the ups and downs are those of the fundamental pitch of the 
voice, produced by the vibration of the vocal cords. Voice, purely as voice, 
plays many parts in communication. It provides the overtones that are the raw 
material for vowels; determines the difference between certain consonants 
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and certain others, such as [s] and [z] or [f] and [v]; most importantly, it is 
what gives speech its power to ride over noise and carry long distances. Besides 
these roles—which, though they involve voice and hence tone, could almost 
as well be monotone—the fundamental pitch of the voice plays others that 
overlap in their physical manifestations like the motion of the sea. It has 
taken us a long time to separate the little ups and downs from the big ones; 
to tell where one stops and another begins; to identify other phonetic events, 
such as duration and loudness, that are associated with them; and to relate 
each to some separate function in communication. The work is far from fin- 
ished, but enough is known so that no textbook in foreign language can claim 
to be up to date if it fails at least to call attention to intonation as something 
whose differing forms from language to language has to be taught. 

Yet intonation is not as “central” to communication as some of the other 
traits of language. If it were, we could not understand someone who speaks 
in a monotone; and, in so far as our comprehension of written language is 
due to its being a faithful reproduction of speech, we could not read. We 
therefore must be wary of giving it undue attention just because it is some- 
thing new. 

How much do we need to teach? The answer depends on knowing how 
extensive the differences are between one language and another, and on know- 
ing where the cost of misunderstanding comes too high. And to know these 
things, assuming that we are teaching people whose native language is Eng- 
lish, we need to know something of the uses of fundamental pitch in English. 

I return to my analogy. The ripples are the accidental changes in pitch, 
the irrelevant quavers. The waves are the peaks and valleys that we call 
accent. The swells are the separations of our discourse into its larger segments. 
The tides are the tides of emotion. 

The extremes—ripples and tides—are the easiest to describe and the least 
significant. The ripples are irrelevant by definition. If the first sound of an 
utterance is a stop consonant, say [d] as in the word do, the pressure of air 
that we build up behind it may be such as to heighten the pitch of the first 
part of the vowel at the moment of its release, which then drops slightly. 
Similarly, even when we aim at a monotone, the first part of an utterance 
drawing upon the bellows-like pressure from the lungs when it is strongest, 
is higher than what follows, unless we adjust other factors to compensate for 
it. These are involuntary changes in pitch, and there are many others. Indeed, 
since emotion affects us in so many ways, we can detect symptoms of it even 
here, as in the tremolo that goes with restrained tears or anger. We can even 
feign these symptoms, and it might seem that this makes them part of the 
communicative system. But somehow we discount those particular fakeries as 
insincere. The emotion that we deliberately put in, or that may be quite 
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involuntary, and is yet respected as a genuine part of our message, takes a 
different form: an expansion and contraction of the total range of pitch. A 
surprised oh, an enthusiastic yes, or an indignant no reaches a pitch well above 
the average and may sweep to a pitch well below it; if the speaker is bored or 
indifferent or depressed, his range will shrink. Whether in response to a real 
stimulus or a pretended one—and here we dissemble outrageously and sys- 
tematically—the effect is the same. 

These facts are so obvious that I mention them only to dismiss them. The 
ripples and tides are probably much the same in all languages, We do not 
need to teach them (though, if we are teaching the total culture, we might 
need to teach when to repress them—cultures differ in their concepts of de- 
corum, in what outward manifestations of emotion are condoned). Our réal 
troubles lie in the waves and the swells. 

The waves, as the most abrupt intended movements on the bosom of pitch, 
depend on the relative gradualness of the rest. Ideally, by contrast, the rest 
is simply a.level, inclined or flat, which we may think of as a reference line. 
Suppose we want to say His brother was the one who cheated him, and to 
emphasize just the word brother, This is how it comes out: 
ui bro 

ther was the one who cheated him 


Someone hearing this might respond with the question 


His bro ther was the one who cheated him? 


The two sentences are virtually mirror images, In both, the syllable bro- juts 
out from the reference line, in the one by jumping up, in the other by jumping 
down. Here there happens to be a return to the same reference line; but 
sometimes the jump is from one reference line to another: 


Tt was his Ptother who cheated him? 
What makes the syllable bro- prominent is its salience in pitch, to which is 
usually added a little extra duration and also, a good part of the time, some 
extra loudness. Languages that behave this way have an accentual system. 
They signal the importance of a word by accenting—giving pitch prominence 
to—one of its syllables. Picking just one syllable is for the sake of economy. 
The other syllables are needed for the swells, the larger movements of the 
reference lines, as we shall see later. For example, in a one-word sentence like 
the following, the single syllable is prominent, but the leftovers can tell us 
whether the sentence is a statement or a question: 
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Indis SE Indis “© è 


tions. tion® 

Many linguists use the term stress for what I have been calling accent, or 
employ the terms interchangeably. I find it more useful to distinguish them, 
and accordingly I reserve accent for the syllable which actually is highlighted 
in a sentence—to show the importance of its word—and apply stress to the 
particular syllable in the word that gets the accent if the word is important 
enough to get one. In the word fanfare, the stressed syllable is the first; in 
festoon, the second, While there are certain rough tendencies, such as favor- 
ing an initial stress in nouns and an end stress in verbs, English has no really 
predictable placement of stress. It must be learned from word to word. 

There is an element of predictability, however, which is worth our attention 
because of its importance to rhythm as weil as accent. What we can be sure 
of is that the stressed syllable, that is, the accentable one, will not bea syllable 
that contains a reduced vowel. In fanfare and festoon all vowels are full; 
except for arbitrary custom, -fare and fes- could be the stressed syllables. In 
fancy and fatality the syllables -cy and fa- contain reduced vowels, character- 
ized by their loss of duration and their uncertain timbre. So it happens that 
a good part of the time the stressed syllable is unmistakable whether we accent 
it or not—in formidableness, for instance, only the first is stressed, because 
all the rest are reduced. We can schematize this system in three levels: 


Accented syllable (Any stressed syllable can 
Unaccented syllable be accented; which ones are 
depends on the intent of the 

speaker.) 


(Any long syllable can be 
Unstressed syllable stressed. Only one, as a rule, 
actually is—this is an arbi- 
trary trait.of the language.) 


Stressed syllable 


Long syllable (Long syllables contain full 
Short syllable vowels; short syllables con- 
tain reduced ones.) 


The first and last differences are audible; the middle one is not. Thus in 
He’s a shoe-box manufacturer, said 
shoe- 
He's a 
box manufacturer. 
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the syllable shoe stands out because it is accented, and box, man-, and -fac- 
are distinguished by their length and the fulness of their vowels from -w-, -tur-, 
and -er. But without an accent, -fac-, even though it is the stressed syllable 
of manufacturer, does not stand out from box or man-. 

I must warn the reader that this is not the analysis of English stress he is 
apt to find in textbooks. I offer it because I believe it is more accurate and 
because it more sharply distinguishes the role of pitch, limiting it to the 
topmost level, that of accent. And it has the further virtue, where teaching 
a foreign language is concerned, of focusing on syllable types rather than 
talking about “weak stress.” The languages which involve the greatest number 
of students in this country either lack the long-short dichotomy! or have it 
only sparsely represented. Making students pace out a sentence in French or 
Spanish according to a fairly regular beat, instead of turning it into a fox-trot, 
is one of our toughest teaching problems. The smooth rhythm of successive 
long syllables (Which fandango came first?) is the exception in English, but 
is often the rule elsewhere. 

Accentual systems involve more than singling out important words by ac- 
centing them. Accents and particular positions of accents become character- 
istic of sentences. When this happens, an adjustment may be called for be- 
tween an accent for importance and an accent at some favored spot. We tend 
to favor the two extremes of the sentence (or, in longer sentences, the two 


*Consider Spanish, where two things have to be accounted for: the fact that there are 
fewer contrasts, and the fact that Spanish has a “syllable-timed rhythm.” The first is usually 
treated separately from the second, in terms, not of several variables as I have proposed, 
but of four steps of a single variable, “stress,” I give a paraphrase of one such treatment: 

“The top level of stress is sentence stress. Disregarding it for the moment, we find in Eng- 
lish three levels of lexical stress, 1, 2, and 3, with 1 representing ‘weak stress,’ Example: 

LINE Ter Ye feo WETS 
conversation. Spanish has only two levels: conversacién. The correspondence then is 


English Spanish 
3 
2 
1 1 


Both languages have weak stress, but Spanish has only one higher level.” 

The analyst here is tricked by his own figure of speech (“You have to start with 1 no 
matter what the system”) into peeling off the top layer for Spanish instead of the bottom 
one. The correspondence I propose is this: 


English Spanish 
long stressed syllables (long) stressed syllables 
long unstressed syllables (long) unstressed syllables 


short syllables 


The “long” of course is redundant for Spanish, having nothing to contrast with: all syllables 
have unreduced vowels, and differ only in being stressed or unstressed. 

This also takes care of the contrast in rhythm. Eliminating short syllables from a stretch 
of speech in English results in syllable-timing: Joe’s pet chimpanzee Nimrod dotes on fresh 
horehound drops. 
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extremes of each relatively independent phrase or clause), as if to announce 
the beginning and the end. There may be intermediate accents, but they are 
less prominent. This gives the sentence the shape of a bumpy suspension 
bridge: 

to 


OM, generally comes ©" ly in Oc ‘i 


The 


Here the first accent is on snow and the last is on -to-, which stand as the pillars 
of the bridge. The roadbed is heaved up somewhat on the syllable ear-, and 
would be heayed up equally on other intermediate accents: 

to 
of Oc 


snow 


generally comes Yê ry ©" ly in the mont 


The ber, 
—but not ordinarily to the height of the terminal pillars. 

It happens that in this example there is no conflict between the sentence 
accents and the accents of importance, and no adjustment is necessary. Or 
should we rather say that the language, by putting important things at oppo- 
site extremes, has already made the adjustment for us? 

But if we rearranged things a bit, we might get 


sno’ 


to 
The W comes, €F ly in Oc 


ber, generally. 

with generally, viewed as just an incidental modifier, coming last. The ac- 
cent of importance outweighs the tendency to put an accent at the end, and 
generally simply trails off. (This is not to rule out the possibility of its getting 
its own accent if it is an important afterthought: 


snow S to 
The comes|€ ly in Oc bern pally 


Nevertheless, though an accent of importance will always take command 
if there is a conflict, the tendency to put an accent at the end is often powerful 
enough to shift the stress of a word in order to have its way. I have recorded 
examples like the following from speakers in all walks of life: 

tend 
It ed to be “ee ed 
:enced. 
—normal influenced becomes inflúenced, At the front end of the sentence 
the opposite happens, and one gets the strange pairs 
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ab n ny; lute 
g solutely de?Y 5 Ide it abso A 
A fair number of words (absolutely, cannot, nearby, almost, and others) per- 
mit this chameleonic shift of stress. It makes no difference to the importance 
of the word, of course, which syllable gets the accent, so long as one of them 
does. 

And there is a special form of adjustment in which two syllables are ac- 
cented, In answer to What was that king’s name? the reply might come 


It’s eo ad nea 


with the two accents of the sentence reduced to two accents within a single 
word.? 

I have been speaking all along as if accent and emotion were separable, and 
have gone so far as to push emotion beyond the horizon and called it a tide, 
as distinct from the wave of accent. But jumps in speech are never far from 
jumpiness. An accent to show the importance of a word inescapably shows 
its importance for us; it is as if we meant to say “This excites me,” and left 
our hearer to infer “It’s worth getting excited about.” So we need not be 
surprised to find two significant emotional overtones in accent. One appears 
in the difference between an accent that jumps up from the reference line, 
and one that jumps down, The upward jump is unrestrained. The downward 
jump is the opposite. The restraint of the downward jump lends itself to 
many shadings—to express comfort, reassurance, doubt. In the following 
example the robust approval of the upward jump contrasts with the reserva- 
tion of the downward jump: to the question What do you think of it? comes 
the reply: 

Si It’s, 
ce, ie 


‘The other emotional overtone is simply the use of accents—often repeated 
accents in a single word (even a single syllable) to express great emphasis: 


ab _ lute „ti 
1" so°"™ ly Pos; Ave}, wo nÈ 


The waves of accent need only be large enough to set off the accented syl- 
’ This illustrates the “secondary stresses” which are, actually, the result of just such an 


adjustment: when wė pronounce a word in isolation—say it as a “citation ‘form”—we make 
a sentence of it, and the secondary is a result, 
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lable from its suroundings—this is why the effect could so easily be confused 
with loudness: the change in pitch was not radical enough for the hearer to 
sense its direction. The swells of separation are different. Their movement 
is necessarily wide. Indeed, the greater prominence of accents at the extremes 
of the sentence that we have just noted might better be put down as a mani- 
festation of separation: the wave is there, but augmented by the edge of a 
swell that coincides with the sentence itself, to separate it from other sen- 
tences. “Here,” it seems to say, “is where the sentence begins; and here is 
where it ends.” 

Because interruptions are always jarring, the most conspicuous instance of 
separation is parenthesis, Once again the partners of pitch are duration—- 
now in the form of a pause or of the kind of lengthening that substitutes for 
a pause—and loudness. The pitch level of the entire parenthesis is lowered, 
the volume is reduced, and the extremes are set off by pauses, though the ad- 
vantage of relying more on pitch is that one needs to rely less on pause, and 
speech is accordingly not slowed down unnecessarily. In the following exam- 
ple, there is not only a lowering of the parenthesis itself, but a certain amount 
of raising in the environment of the parenthesis, to make the contrast all the 
clearer: 


sig tim È chi 
Be ces be its main |, SOUICES appear to be cle, , gum my 


and 04 
sub stance used large ly in Chew ing gu™ 


If it were not for the intervening parenthesis, the last two words, and oil, 
would have been at a considerably lower pitch (lower them here, and you 
appear to be saying “chewing gum and oil”). Certain of the pitches of the 
main utterance overlap with those of the parenthesis—the range at our dis- 
posal is not wide enough to admit of a complete wrenching apart—but there 
is no mistaking the contrast in levels. The accents continue to appear where 
they normally would, but in the parenthesis they are flattened somewhat 
Though it has nothing to do with the parenthesis, we can also see in this 
example the use of relative height for relative importance among the accents 
themselves, a characteristic of English that is still to be explored: the -sides 
of besides clearly carries an accent, but that of tim- goes higher. j 

More typical and far more frequent than separations for parenthesis, where 
the lowered pitch suggests a lower-ranking element of the discourse, are ue 
separations that divide equal-ranking elements from one another. In their 
8rossest form these are of two kinds: sweeping rises and sweeping falls, In 
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. £ e 
i 
a took out his USt y kn anq Slashed awa p 
the sweeping rise on knife separates the two clauses. The steep fall on -way 
separates the sentence from what follows, but there is not really the sharp 
division between an interior separation (rise) and an exterior one (fall) that 
this might suggest, since a fall could have been used in place of a rise: 


took out his ust kni slashed | wa 
e 1S a 


Hı 
fe and y.. 


As with accents, a greater or lesser breadth of movement may establish a 
hierarchy of importance. In 
3 pin 
If I'm still aroun d when you hear fro™ let me kno z 


d 
qg I'm still ar ou” hear from him | k 
when you et me kno 


w. 
the extent of the rises (with.or without similarly differentiated pauses) tells 
whether the when clause is to be taken with If I’m still around or with let me 
know. Delattre calls these “major and minor continuations.” 

Simple rises for separation are common enough in English—for instance, 
they are almost always used with gnomic expressions like Easy come, easy 
80, Out of sight, out of mind—but they are apt to sound somewhat flip in 
ordinary discourse: 


„If he doesn’t like k ne knows what he can d 
o. 
Simple rises—rises that once started do not drop back—are not only common, 
but are the rule, at least in French, Spanish, and German, with no connota- 
tion of the gnomic or the flippant. So here we must be careful. The typical 
more nearly neutral shape in English is different. In place of merely gliding 
up, it first goes up, then down, then up again but not very far—a rise-fall-rise:* 


* This is a device that enables English to make a sharper distinction between questions 
and non-questions. The simple rise is used for all forms of incompleteness, including inter- 
togation, The rise-fall-rise is incomplete, but its use in questions is extremely limited; in 
fact, it is used far less than is a straight fall: 


yes 
îi ter 
anit day that they came? 


is a normal informed question; 
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._ ter: Eee Gs) 
In the in “507 jhe snow generally comes ©" ly in Oc 


ber, 
The shape is particularly noticeable when unaccented elements are added 
after the accent, prolonging the rise-fall-rise into a broad undulation; 


teri 
z “Or 
In the in 


5 ELLES 
province 
The simple rise does more than mark a separation, of course. Since.it is 
clearly set apart from the fall that marks the end of a statement, the rise signals 
a separation at a point of incompleteness. This leads to incompleteness at a 
further remoye, though the Kinship is still apparent: 


x wt? 
like Et eat like} Then eat! 


If yo Do you 


it, 


‘The relationship between the incompleteness of the if clause and that of the 
question with do adds a third link between such clauses and questions, which 
are already tied together by the possibility of inversion (Were I you...) and 
by the sharing of if (I don’t know if ... .: indirect question). Questions are of 
course the prime examples of unresolved utterances, whose resolution awaits 
their answers: there is no great difference, intonationally, between an un- 
resolved clause and its resolution when in the mouth of a single speaker, and 
when in the mouths of two. But it must not be thought that the rise is a pure 
grammatical symbol for interrogation, for questions neither require it nor 
monopolize it. Other forms of incompleteness are of everyday, occurrence. In 
the following, the aim is simply to leave the hearer in suspense,'as if to say 
“Imagine the consequences”; 

gladi; 

Tm, 


EE E SSE er A S V SA aig EP Aa a a O ele 


Was it.7°S-ter 


i s don’t come, €Verycen 
that ice ages don’t come, y pe 


day that they came 


would hardly be used except to repeat the speaker’s own question as a sort of admonition, 
or to repeat the edea aerea in a ind OF annoyed EPE E EEE 
comes in the middle of a question, the rise-fall-rise is avoided if what precedes ai A he 
Properly a question, Thus in When you don’t get exercise, do you have a good appeti 1 
rise-fall-rise is normal on exercise; but when the clauses are reversed, it is not monn on 
appetite. It is normal between non-question alternatives (Cll either read aus Hae 8 
to bed—on read awhilė) , but not between question alternatives (Will you read awhile, or 
will you go to bed?), 
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In the next example, which is a petulant reply to Why did you do it?, the 
incompleteness implies “What business is it of yours anyway?”: 


i to 
Because I wanted 


And after a low-pitched accent the rise seems to imply merely an absence of 
assertiveness, which helps to give this contour its note of complaisance: 


Don't „Pu u 
wor T help y? ` 


The fall is typically terminal, but from literal “conclusion” it has passed 
to a figurative “conclusiveness” and may occur anywhere; 


ney nevy say 
You must 


er, er things like that. 


The deeper the fall, the more conclusive, just as, with the rise, the steeper 
it is the more inconclusive it is. As with accents, this proves once more how 
difficult it is to separate emotion from other functions of intonation. We are 
right when we stigmatize a monotone as “lifeless.” Intonation is a half-tamed 
servant of language. The rise and fall can be thought of as grammatical sig- 
nals of completeness and incompleteness, or as emotional gauges of tension 
and relaxation. Adding intonation, we turn each logical message into an act 
of will. 

If this were a treatise on intonation, and not just a rapid survey to identify 
the uses of pitch and give enough examples to make the argument convincing, 
we could go on for a hundred pages more to consider the nuances of accent 
and separation. We would take into account the patterning of accents in 
ordinary commands, each lower than the last, like a mountain range flanked 
by descending foothills: 


Let 
Mey 
ay 


look at 
s mantag 
o pe. 


We would compare the similar patterning, but differing pitch level, of ques- 


tions introduced by interrogative words, and statements: 
how ho 
But did you get 


me? I got ™ 
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We would examine the ties between accents and grammatical constructions, 
such as the passive; or between separations and the use of extra words to 
make them possible, as in the following, which answers Who would do it? 


Jo or jonny. yok d. not]? n, 

p n. "1a, Waoul ( n™) 
—where if we are positive, John is enough, but if we are tentative, and want 
a rise-fall-rise, the extra word is needed to cover the more complex undulation. 
The ramifications are legion. But it is time to consider comparisons and 
teaching problems. 

We know that languages all over the world, from Paris to North Africa to 
the Australian bush, share a scheme of accents and separations similar to the 
one I have partially described for English. But the scheme is not universal. 
Many languages—again all over the world—use pitch for the same kind of 
word-interior distinction for which we employ, say, the contrast between [d] 
and [t] in order to tell the difference between sad and sat or dome and tome. 
This complicates the teaching problem for such languages in ways that we 
know too little of and that I shall not attempt to touch upon. The only useful 
recommendations that I can make have to do with the languages that are 
more widely taught in this country, which, with English, have what amounts 
to mutually intelligible intonation systems. They use accents and separations 
in essentially the same ways, and the difficulties lie in the details, not in the 
larger plan. The question with these languages is how much we should teach 
and how we should teach it, for we obviously do not need to teach it all. There 
is no need to teach an English-speaking student of German what a clause is, 
because he already knows; there is no need to teach him how to intone an 
alternative question in German, because he will do it right on his own. 

Clearly we need to do more than what is found in one recent textbook, 
which explains the intonation of the new language by saying that the voice 
rises to the principal word and then falls if the utterance is a statement, but 
remains high in questions—a worthless generalization which establishes no 
contrasts with English; or more than is recommended in another, which dis. 
counts visual diagrams and urges the student to imitate what he hears, with- 
out explaining to him what he is doing. 

Perhaps as a reaction to this, the structural studies that are beginning to 
appear, and that are expected to serve as a basis for future texts and materials, 
are tending to over-teach intonation. I have before me one in Spanish and 
one in German. Both give the subject fairly broad coverage, only a very small 
part of which focuses on contrasts between those languages and English. The 
bulk of the discussion explains—and, one suspects, seeks to justify—a partic- 
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ular system of analysis. Possibly this can be defended on the grounds of our 
general ignorance and the need to lay a foundation no matter how much or 
how little will turn out to be different; but I would maintain that our igno- 
rance extends to not knowing really whether the system chosen is the right 
one, and that we would be better off pointing out the differences and cutting 
down on the theoretical presuppositions. 

As a sample of how much I think needs to be said, and can be said with 
safety in the light of our present knowledge, I shall sketch a comparison be- 
tween English and Spanish. It will not be a pedagogical treatment, as that 
would have to be reinforced with drills. I shall merely summarize the steps 
about which the drills would be built. 

1. Explain accent as a pitch movement involving a departure from a ref- 
erence line. This is necessary in its own right: it is the only efficient way to 
show a student how to give one syllable prominence over another. If he can 
sing do-re-mi, he can pitch the syllable -der- of entendérmelas higher than the 
rest. 

2. Explain separations as broad movements of pitch that help to segment 
discourse. Like accent, this in itself involves no contrast, but particular sep- 
arations do, and a common term is needed. 

3- Explain that for the most part English and Spanish share the same 
intonation system, and that what differences exist are not differences of kind 
but of frequency, of favoring one thing more than another. The essential 
identity can be affirmed, for the sake of reassurance, without enumerating 
all its parts. I might pick as one good example the fact that both languages 
make the same distinction between yes-no questions and interrogative-word 
questions in the favoring of terminal rises for the first and terminal falls for 
the second. 

4. Enumerate the differences that will cause real trouble if we ignore them. 
A few simple rules suffice: 

(1) In an utterance that has a terminal fall directly following the last ac- 

cent, English tends to start fairly low and make every accent stand out 

sharply, with the last one the highest; Spanish tends to start fairly high, 
with accents not very prominent, and with the last accent lower in pitch 
than the others: 
English Spanish 
LAIN a 
(-) (-) ZN 
There is no need to state this fact separately for assertions, informed yes-no 


questions, interrogative-word questions, and alternative questions, as current 
treatments do. All these grammatical forms share the trait of the terminal 
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fall, which is sufficient identification. And it need not be stated at all for 
commands, where English has the same descending pattern that Spanish does. 
Its association with commands in English explains why, if we transfer the 
Spanish preference to English, the result sounds peremptory, 


(2) Spanish uses the rise-fall-rise so sparingly that it should be eliminated 
altogether. If the separation is in the middle of an utterance, use a simple 
rise; if at the end, use a simple rise, simple fall, or fall-rise. The rule is to 
take out the kink: 


ter, 
In the in june Enelinte,iot'** 
Not S y 
ot o 
ek. n?* 
sone Adié® dié A 
ong: s. diós. 
1 
Hel° Ale 
o% 


(3) When an appendage comes at the end of an utterance, it should not be 
terminated with a rise. Appendages include vocatives (John, Mr. President, 
my friend, sir), ascriptions (said thé little boy), thank yows, and the like, 
Spanish prefers for nearly all purposes what English does only part of the 
time, as in the following: 


Let me see Hi th 


e, 
that, sir. old boy. 


with a low pitch leveling off or dropping at the end, not rising, as in 


wa 
Good Thee What do you 
a įm. 
eS t? ked hi 
ing, Mr. Jon z asker 


To the rules, one exception in general terms, with one specific application: 
For nuances of excitement or keen interest, Spanish may use a high-pitched 
final accent with terminal fall, as English does: 


ver š 
i hizo devol y e, 
ee qol instead of Me s 


O, lo. 


M 
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Oddly enough, there is one place where this may conflict with English; in 
yesno questions asked for confirmation, It is common enough in English 
where the speaker has already inferred the information, or to suggest that 
the thing asked about does not bring in some new consideration (perhaps 
the hearer ought to have thought of it already): 
sa „_ _heav 
think he Js the weight . 
You already? y “nough? 
But it is used in Spanish with any expectation of agreement, well-founded 
or not, and is especially common in inyitations and other questions imply- 
ing cordiality or emphasis: 
pi 
ale doy una co 


ows 


-xece bo ™ 
è Te pa 


ta? ta? 
‘Trying to do much more than this, without doing a great deal more, is as 
apt to confuse as to enlighten. 
A comparison with German or French as the target language, based on the 
information we haye, would differ in points of emphasis, but very little in 
extent, 
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Symposium: 


The Use of English in 
World Literatures 


INTRODUCTION 


To ask what is English literature is to ask, in part, what literature is written 
in English. As late as twenty-five years ago, an adequate answer to both forms 
of the question was “The sum of writings that make up the British-American 
tradition.” Now the same answer would be regarded as partial and parochial. 

English, long the second major language of the world in political and com- 
mercial affairs, has, especially since World War II, assumed a new and signifi- 
cant role: it has become for many of the emerging nations and nations frag- 
mented by dialects, the medium of their common culture, the elected language 
of their national literatures. 

The purpose of this symposium is to acquaint our readers with the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of the English language through its use in the literatures 
of Africa, India, Australia, and the Caribbean. 

The preface of a unique anthology aptly states the value of such an expan- 
sion of the literary tradition: 

Why is it important that these “new” English literatures reach our life in the class- 
room? Primarily because they are now an accomplished fact of our literary tradition. 
- . . From these literatures the students can learn how writers out of non-Anglo-Amer- 
ican cultural traditions can mold the English language to their own creative needs, 
Thus the student can perhaps glimpse the length and breadth of his language, its 
range of possibilities, its flexibility, its adaptability. Having ranged widely, then he 
can return to his own colloquy with language with deepened awareness of its power 
to express his own inner voice.* 


i i irectii isci. ler, English Liter- 
* Nancy Evans and Cynthia Wilder, under the direction of Priscilla Tyler, Engl 
atures of the World (unpublished manuscript, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1963). 
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The Language of African Literature 


Talking enthusiastically about her visit to Europe, a leading African woman 
in South Africa said to a group of listeners a few years ago, “The role of the 
woman in Europe fascinated me so much that I wanted to write more about 
it to you folks at home. I wished I could write with all my ten fingers.” The 
last phrase was an invention, unlike the number of African proverbs she so 
often put over in English during her public speeches, such as “no hand can 
wash itself properly,” which was intended to exhort the listeners to unity. 

Africans are always inventing and translating in this way when they speak 
or write English, by tuning in to their African speech idioms. George Awoo- 
nor-Williams, a Ghanian poet, succeeds in speaking straight from the heart 
in his verse. The jerkiness in the flow of his language is due to his attempt 
to translate African idiom into English. But the jerkiness accentuates the 
mood of sorrow. He begins his Songs of Sorrow thus:1 


Dzogbese Lisa has treated me thus 

It has led me among the sharps of the forest 
Returning is not possible 

And going forward is a great difficulty 

‘The affairs of this world are like the chameleon faeces, 
Into which I have stepped 

When I clean it cannot go. 


I am on the world’s extreme corner, 

I am not sitting in the row with the eminent; 
But those who are lucky 

Sit in the middle and forget 

I am on the world’s extreme corner 

I can only go beyond and forget. 


1 George Awoonor-Williams, “Songs of Sorrow,” Modern Poetry from Africa, ed. Gerald 
Moore and Ulli Beier (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1963), p. 78. 
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My people, I have been somewhere 
If I turn here, the rain beats me 

If I turn there the sun burns me 
The firewood of this world 

Is for only those who can take heart 
That is why not all can gather it. 


Sometimes pidgin is used as a language of verse, as seen in a poem by 
Nigeria’s Frank Aig-Imokhuede, One Wife for One Man:2 


I done try go church, I done go for court 
Dem all dey talk about di “new culture”; 
Dem talk about “equality”, dem mention “divorce”, 
Dem holler am so-tay my ear nearly cut; 
One wife be for one man. 
My fader before my fader get him wife borku; 
E no’ get equality palaver; he live well 
For he be oga for im own house. 
Bot dat time done pass before white man come 
Wit 'im— 
One wife for one man. 


But I do not think pidgin has a chance of developing beyond this talkative, 
if expressive, level. It has no fixed grammar, like for instance, Kriol as spoken 
in Sierra Leone. Pidgin is not spoken in West African homes, as Kriol is: peo- 
ple improvise as they go along, and anyone who speaks English can soon learn 
to communicate in the language by chopping and changing, shifting and 
shuffling, picking up the stock words to replace standard English ones. An- 
other reason—and this goes for Kriol too—is that there is a mad rush for 
Africans to become literate; we want to learn quickly to master the linguistic 
tools by which we can seize power in the broadest sense of the word, Standard 
English provides these tools most readily as the language of science, tech- 
nology, the arts and so on. We can’t be content with half-literacy, which is 
what pidgin represents to us. 

Nor, when we consider the language of prose in Africa, can we see Amos 
Tutuola’s unintentionally ungrammatical manner of writing catching on and 
growing into a conscious style in the hands of more educated and sophisticated 
writers than himself. One who has become a little weary of standard English 


* Frank Aig-Imokhuede, “One Wife for One Man,” Modern Poetry from Africa, ed. Gerald 
Moore and Ulli Beier (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1963), p. 100. 
am so-tay: for such a long time 
borku: plenty 
oga: master 
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and cannot even re-read James Joyce’s Ulysses or Finnegan’s Wake may well 
find something refreshing in Tutuola’s The Palm-Wine Drinkard,3 however: 


When there was no palm-wine for me to drink I started to drink ordinary water 
which I was unable to taste before, but I did not satisfy with it as palm-wine; and 
then I thought within myself that old people were saying that the whole people 
who had died in this world, did not go to heaven directly, but were living in one 
place somewhere in this world. So that I said that I would find out where my palm- 
wine tapster who had died was. 


The primitive touch here is what attracts many non-Africans. Africans, on 
the other hand, find it difficult to embrace Tutuola for the same reason that 
they would not like to use pidgin as a literary medium. This does not, how- 
ever, detract from the value of The Palm-Wine Drinkard, My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts, Simbi and the Satyr or of The Dark Jungle and others as 
literature. 

Gabriel Okara, an outstanding Nigerian poet, writes his verse initially in 
Jjaw, his mother tongue. Then he translates into English. In prose writing, 
he is even more implacable in his demand that African philosophy, ideas, 
folklore and imagery should be translated almost literally into whatever Eu- 
ropean language a writer may be using: “For a word, a group of words, a 
sentence and even a name in an African language, one can glean the social 
norms, attitudes and values of a people.” Okara gives as examples the Ijaw 
expressions for a man who is timid: “He has no chest” and “He has no 
shadow’’—in other words, not fit to live with. Here is an extract from an 
experimental novel which should serve as an example:* 


It was the days ending, and Okolo by a window stood. Okolo stood looking at the 
sun behind the treetops falling. The finishing sun reflecting like a dying away 
memory. It was like an idol’s face, no one knowing what is behind. Okolo at the 
palm tree looked. Okolo the window left and went to his table. A book he opened 
and read. The book he read, the book he read. A long time he took to read the 
book, till night fell and closed the eye of the sky. 


Another interesting but not-so-conscious experiment can be found in a 
narrative by Efua Sutherland, the Ghanian poetess and playwright. She tells 
a story about a village that learned the value of organized hard work from a 
stranger. Here she uses a prose that recalls Eliot in the staccato jazz of its be- 
ginning, and Wordsworth in the lilt and general movement of the piece. The 
story opens thus:5 

*Amos Tutuola, The Palm-Wine Drinkard (New York: Grove, 1962). 


‘Gabriel Okara, Dialogue (Paris: 1962), p. 2. 
5 Efua Sutherland, Africa Treasury, ed. Langston Hughes (New York: Crown, 1960), p. 111- 
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Shall we say 
Shall we put it this way 

Shall we say that the maid of Kyerefaso, Foruwa, daughter of the Queen Mother, 
was as a young deer, graceful in limb? Such was she, with head held high, eyes soft 
and wide with wonder. And she was light of foot, light in all her moving. 

Stepping springily along the water path like a deer that had strayed from the 
thicket, springily stepping along the water path, she was a picture to give the eye a 
feast. And nobody passed her by but turned to look at her again. 

‘Those of her village said that her voice in speech was like the murmur of a river 
quietly flowing beneath shadows of bamboo leaves. They said her smile would be 
sometimes blossom like a lilly on her lips and sometimes rise like sunrise. 

The butterflies do not fly away from the flowers, they draw near. Foruwa was the 
flower of her village. 


Okara’s countryman, Chinua Achebe, does not go to such lengths, but he en- 
riches English by infusing into it Ibo idiom and lore. In his novel, No Longer 
at Ease, the story is told of how Obi, the hero, tries to come to terms with the 
death of his mother. A character tells a group of persons a story about a tor- 
toise who went on a long journey. He left instructions not to be sent for unless 
it was for something unusual. His mother died, and someone was sent after 
him. They would not tell him that his mother had died, because he would 
argue that this was nothing unusual. Instead, a message was sent to call him 
back, for, his people lied, his father’s palm tree had borne a fruit at the end 
of a leaf. The tortoise returned to see the alleged monstrosity. Obi is sobering 
up in his thought of his mother. At this point again, Achebe incorporates 
African wisdom into the English language with telling effect: 


These thoughts gave Obi a queer kind of pleasure. They seemed to release his spirit. 
He no longer felt guilty. He, too, had died. Beyond death there are no ideals and 
no humbug, only reality, The impatient idealist says: ‘Give me a place to stand and 

` I shall move the earth.’ But such a place does not exist. We all have to stand on 
the earth itself and go with her at her pace. The most horrible sight in the world 
cannot put out the eye. The death of a mother is not like a palm tree bearing fruit 
at the end of its leaf, no matter how much we want to make it so, And that is not 
the only illusion we have. . . . 


Moving down to South Africa is shifting from one kind of response to 
another. Here life offers violent impressions; experience goes deep down to 
the marrow; impacts are felt as they could never be north of the Limpopo 
River; and the prose writer tries to come to terms with his anger and impa- 
tience in this context by experimenting with style, tossing words in the air, 


° Chinua Achebe, No Longer at Ease (New York: Obolensky, 1961), p. 166. 
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jazzing up the rhythm of his prose and evoking sensuous images. Thus Todd 
Matshikiza will write:7 
+Å 

Me and a European lady did a non-European thing at Crown Mines. Crown 
Mines is outside Jobug and out of the way, so nobody saw us. We were safe. It was 
broad daylight. The booth is clearly marked Non-Europeans Only. We arrived at j 
the place together. She went in first. q 

This is how it happened. I was in a hurry to phone my boss. The European — 
lady was in a hurry to phone her ma. She was pushing a baby in a pram. She left { 
the baby outside the booth. f 

She said, “I don’t care. I’ve got to Phone my ma, And if you don't like it, go and 
tell the postmaster.” 

When she came out, I said, “Missus, you know you breaking the law?” 

She said, “Why?” 

I said, “This phone is written Non-Europeans Only. The police will catch you,” 


She said, “Get away, you damned black Kafir! I'm European. I can do what I j 
damn well like.” : 


Casey Motsisi draws the following picture from raw life:8 


Kid Jailhouse Blues explains that he’s throwing this little “do” to celebrate his recent — 
release from the jug. I go to this place after five pee-em, and I find Kid Jailhouse 
Blues with a dozen other guys in this room. I settle down and lick my lips in antici- 

pation for the hooch which I reckon will flow like malten lava. But it turns out tha 
Kid Jailhouse Blues has invited more people than he can get happy and high, Who- 
ever heard of Veterans of the Bottle getting happy and high, all twelve of them, on 


a poor nip? Which is what Kid Jailhouse Blues pulls out and announces like follows: 
“Gents, this is all I could manage to organise.” 


In answer to a questionnaire about the use of language in South Africa, 
Can Themba says: “The words strive to express dartings back and forth; the 
realness of reality, the hardness of facts,” There is certainly a toughness in 
Themba’s own style, which came to be associated with Drum, a magazine he 
used to edit in Johannesburg, and on which Motsisi, Matshikiza and a few 
others served their apprenticeship. They then lapped up Runyon and made — 
him do things they wanted in their own local setting. Themba’s tough talk 
covers phrases like “realism can be star scattering”; “shebeeny, smutty, illegal 
stuff’; “the candlewick bedspread frowned”; “crawled up and out (of bed) 
by careful peristalsis.” 

It must be said that much of the Drum material written by Africans who 
came under its influence is escapist writing, and that when these same writers 
? Todd Matshikiza, “With the Lid Off,” African Treasury, op. cit., p. 65. 


* Casey Motsisi, sketch appearing in Drum (Johannesburg). 
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and the more serious and independent South African non-white writers are 
being resourceful, they infuse their writing with a freshness and robustness 
born out of the African experience, and without any pretensions to what 
some of the French-speaking African writers would like to call un style negro- 
africain, whatever that is. For instance, this is how Themba illuminates a 
moment of discovery, when a character is being told that his wife has a clan- 
destine love affair with someone else:® 


It was not quite like the explosion of a devastating bomb. It was more like the critical 
breakdown in an infinitely delicate piece of mechanism. From outside the machine 
just seemed to have gone dead. But deep in its innermost recesses, menacing elec- 
trical flashes were leaping from coil to coil, and hot, viscous molten metal was creep- 
ing upon the fuel tanks... . 


Here again, we have that impressionism, that panting rhythm that char- 
acterizes the best prose of these writers. It is from a short story by Richard 
Rive, a Cape Town novelist, and it reminds us that South African non-white 
writers have been influenced more by American Negro literature than by 
any other:10 


Flowers. Hot, oppressive smell of flowers. Flowers, death and the people singing. A 
florid, red-faced man in the doorway singing so that his veins stood out purple against 
the temples. People bustling in and out. Fussily. Coming to have a look at Ma. A last 
look at Ma. To put a flower in the coffin for Ma. Then opening hymn-books and 
singing a dirge for Ma. Poor deceived Ma of the tragic eyes and twisted hands who 
had given birth to white children, and Mavis. Now they raised their voices and sang 
for Ma. 


The African writer who is worth anything listens to the speech of his people, 
to the ring of dialogue in his home language and struggles to find an approxi- 
mation of the English equivalent. Here is an attempt to recapture the idiom 
of Grandmother’s speech in the story of my life, Down Second Avenue: 


“If I see you again listening to what that Boeta Lem says, I'll chop your neck into 
pieces, pieces, pieces with an axel” grandmother warned us. “He's a heathen, his 
mouth smells like the sewerage down in those streets. His father can’t do a thing with 
him anymore, and heathen too, if you want to know. All he does is sit there in is 
house, kill lice between his nails just because his son would rather go about sweeping 
God’s streets with his tattered trousers and go about rooting in garbage cans instead 
of working. He doesn’t even know which way the church door’s facing by Titus who 
lives in his grave. Both of them will soon be eating rats and dogs.” 
° Can Themba, “The Suit,” The Classic Magazine, I (Johannesburg, 1963). 


* Richard Rive, African Songs (Berlin: Seven Seas, 1963), p. 130. 
” Ezekiel Mphahlele, Down Second Avenue (London: Faber and Faber, 1959), P. 86. 
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In the process, one finds one has to forget grammatical or idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Likewise, when I report my Aunt as saying that she will roll someone 
in the dust with her little finger and bring down his price on the market, it 
is really an attempt to paraphrase a single Sotho expression; the result is not 
successful, one feels, but the only alternative is to use an expression intrinsic 
to English. It is like when I record Grandmother as saying, “The Boers are 
painful.” It is not easy for me, personally, to peg the point at which I stop 
thinking in my mother tongue and begin to think in English, and vice versa. 

Mr. Tom Hopkinson, who was for three years editor of Drum in Johannes- 
burg, said once that he hoped a new language would thrive in South Africa— 
“a new Afro-English.” He was moved to speculate on this by the lively, tough, 
racy language of Drum and similar journals in South Africa. An aspect of 
Afro-English would be the “new mad African writing.” One realizes that this 
is a fugitive idiom, a language throbbing at once with pain and the will to 
survive, a prose forever leaning forward owing to the Big Shove which creates 
the desperate need to say something and to find one’s tongue. The South 
African non-white writer sways between two poles of expression: a “mad” 
language which is so often a conscious attempt to relieve or unburden oneself, 
and a sober, considered, if still virile and impressionistic, language. There is 
a point of reconciliation somewhere, one feels, at which level the burden of 
expression sits a bit easier on the shoulder and language can be seen as index 
to personal emancipation. As long as the social milieu remains what it is in 
South Africa, we are likely to see this “mad” language continue. Can it sur- 
vive a calmer social and political climate in which immediate pain is no longer 
there to release such an idiom, and the writer has to fall back on his inner 
resources? 

Mr. Hopkinson sees another trend of development in African writing— 
“westernized work” of such men as Peter Abrahams (South African now living 
in Jamaica) and Abioseh Nicol (Sierra Leonean), who produce contemporary 
prose in an efficient manner. 

This line may hold the greatest promise. For Amos Tutuola is alone in 
his kind of narative; Okara’s experiment is too strenuous and is still not avail- 
able to the person who is outside his language group: English becomes the 
slave of the African language; nor can we follow up on Efua Sutherland’s 
prose lyricism: it can only do for short short-stories and is too sweet and pretty 
for a long story. 

It is quite likely, though, that when West and East Africans can be pub- 
lished mainly in Africa and therefore speak to their immediate audiences, 
not to extra-African audiences that dictate the overseas publisher’s choice— 
and only then—they will have the freedom and inclination to experiment 
along fruitful lines. South Africans began to be published in journals and in 
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this way they could do violence to standard English and carry their audience 
with them, exploiting a popular kind of English, It is more likely here than 
anywhere else in Africa that we shall see one mode of English succeed another 
owing to the restlessness of the situation. In other parts of Africa, English is 
too often a political medium rather than a staple means of communication 
among common workers, rather than an instrument that can be tossed and 
twisted about in the concourse of human relations and activity within a given 
cultural context. 

But even in South Africa, the Bantu languages which have been literary 
media since about the middle of the nineteenth century, are close competitors 
to English. There are much verse, fiction and drama in these languages that 
have adult ideas, and are literary works in their own right. In East Africa, 
Swahili is also an able competitor. Not so with the African languages in other 
parts of Africa. The question, then, is whether English, as a mainly political 
medium, will ever find sufficient nourishment among the common people so 
that experimentation does not become a mere intellectual pastime, a self- 
indulgence on the part of the writer who, naturally, must often feel weary of 


English English. 
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It is only 175 years since the British first settled in Australia. Sydney, which 
today is a city of two and a half million inhabitants, in 1788 was peopled by 
transported convicts and those who guarded them. For more than half a 
century the Australian colonies continued to receive shiploads of felons— 
the labour force of the new land. One of the results of the convict system was 
a society divided into two opposed groups—those who laboured and those 
who employed labour. The character of this society began to alter when free 
settlers came in numbers, first to supplement and then to supplant the convict 
labour force, and eventually to provide a middle class. But immigration, 
whether free or not, produced a society diverse in origins and interests but 
inescapably united by the challenge of a new landscape and a new life. Both 
the diversity and the unity have left the marks of their force in the language 
of Australians even to the present day. 

As to origins, the bulk of the settlers were from the towns of the British 
Isles. The typical convict was “not the countryman who snared rabbits, but 
the Londoner who stole spoons.”! From the start, the colony lacked farmers 
and skilled tradesmen. Those who took to farming had to cope not only with 
an unfamiliar trade, but with a new landscape. Little wonder, then, that they 
developed their own ways of talking about it and that, even in those early 
years, when the number of immigrants still exceeded by far the number of 
native-born Australians, a new variety of English began to emerge. Dialect 
communities of the sort that the immigrants had known in their homeland 
had no force here, because the immigrants were thrown together haphazardly. 

*W. K. Hancock, Australia (London: Ernest Benn, 1930), p. 38. 
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Nor was there time for local speech communities to develop, for mobility has 
from the first been a feature of Australian settlement. There was little oppor- 
tunity, as there had been in the much earlier colonization of America, for 
regional styles of speech to develop in established settlements. Variation in 
Australian English is accounted for in terms of social differences, and the 
same varieties are likely to be found, though in different proportions, in any 
part of the land. More lately the effects of universal and uniform education, 
and of long but reasonably efficient lines of communication have further 
strengthened the remarkable homogeneity of Australian English. 

Literature in Australia did not wait for a distinctive Australian language 
to emerge. There were writers at work quite early who by education and 
inclination wrote English which might have been written in London. They 
declared the aspirations of the colonists, and their wonder at the oddities of 
flora and fauna.? But the authentic Australian voice had to grow in the life 
of ordinary Australians before it could appear in literary writing. 

How quickly it grew is uncertain. Visitors to Australia, even as early as the 
1830’s and 40's, are known to have commented on the Australian’s vowels, 
his drawl, and his nasality, the very features which still evoke comment, There 
is some slight evidence that even first generation Australians spoke English 
in a noticeably different way: 


++. a very large proportion of both male and female natives snuffle dreadfully, 
just the same nasal twang as many Americans have. In some cases English parents have 
come out here with English-born children; these all speak clearly and well, and con- 
tinue to do so, whilst those born after the parents arrive in the colony have the 
detestable snuffle. This is an enigma which passes my sagacity to solve. 


The very terms used in such descriptions suggest that the observations were 
neither scholarly nor unprejudiced. However, the historian of the tanguage 
is left in no doubt about the early emergence of some distinctive features in 
Australian English, and it is not surprising that writers of fiction soon began 
to use vocal quality and speech habit as characteristics by which to set Austra- 
lian characters off against expatriate British, as in this passage from Geoffry 


“Kangaroo, Kangaroo! 

Thou Spirit of Australia, 

That redeems from utter failure, 

From perfect desolation, 

And warrants the creation 

Of this fifth part of the earth;” 

Barron Field, First Fruits of Australian Poetry 

Shaw, 1941). K i A 
2 Mrs. Charles Meredith, Notes and Sketches of New South Wales, During a Residence in 

That Colony from 1838 to 1844 (London: 1844), p- 50. 


(Sydney: Reprinted by R. Edwards and R. 
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Hamlyn, written in 1859: 


“Oh my—colonial oath!” said the other: “oh my—‘cabbage tree’! So there’s going 
to be a coil about scrubby little myrnonger; eh? Don’t you fret your bingy, boss; 
he'll be as good a man as his father yet.”4 

Kingsley added a footnote saying that as a specimen of colonial slang this 
was not in the least exaggerated. 

Writers soon began to develop an image of “the Australian” manifest in 
his sentiments and actions, and particularly in his language. Australianisms 
served Kingsley, “Rolf Boldrewood”’ and even “Alexander Harris”6 merely 
to display “the Australian” in contrast with natives of more fortunate climes, 
Dialogue revealed the Australian as slow and uncouth in speech, often banally 
reflective, and inclined to use outlandish slang, with occasional eruptions of 
coarse verbal humour. The character’s words were often re-spelt, so as to 
indicate a generally vulgar pronunciation, with a good deal of elision and 
assimilation in it. Unfortunately, the re-spelling seldom expressed a detailed 
observation of vowel quality. 

In many writers since then, however, our talk has been an object of ad- 
miration. Australians like playing with words; they show a dry sense of hu- 
mour, irreverent and laconic; they admire inventive slang and double-talk. 
The popular success of Nino Culotta’s novel They’re a Weird Mob surely is 
attributable to a sense of relief, among Australian readers, that the typical 
talk of the most ordinary Australian working-men, talk of which we have all 
felt dutifully ashamed, suddenly turns out to be amusing, and reflecting 
credit on the soundness of heart and mind of the speakers. Three unknown 
men sit talking in a cafe: 


“Best hoop in the country, the old Darb.” 

“I seen ’im ride goats. Cooky too.” 

“Cooky don’t take on too many goats. Sharp as a tack, Cooky.” 
“Wot odds d’yer get?” 


“Twos? ’E was threes in the paddock.” 

“Makes no difference. E never run a drum, anyway.” 

“Wot d’you ’ave on him?” 

“Put a pony on ’im. Done ut cold.” 

“Bob came out of ut all right, didn’ yer Bob? Tin arse Bob they call ’im.” 


“Henry Kingsley, The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn (London: Dent, 1924). 
“Rolf Boldrewood” is the pseudonym of novelist Thomas Alexander Brown (1826-1915), 
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“Done me shirt on the first, though. Shanks’ pony ’ome, I reckoned. 
The old Cooky got me out of ut. Fifteens.” 

“Wonder the stewards didn’t ‘ave ‘im up. Last start at Warwick Farm 
’e runs last at fours.” 

“Cooky wasn’t on ‘im, but.” 

“Shrewd ’ead the old Cooky.”7 


This is well observed, and in a back-handed way glorifies the Australian’s 
image of himself. But for the integration of talk with character and scene in 
novel or short story, concern with the oddities of vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion has never been enough, even if lesser writers have thought it to be so. 
With Joseph Furphy, and Henry Lawson, and with contemporary novelists 
like Patrick White and Randolph Stow, and a good number of writers in 
between, language and character are inseparable. The language of Lawson’s 
stories is as Australian as their setting. In dialogue, scene, and narrative the 
reader hears the voices of people he knows. 


“But,” reflected old Peter apart to some cronies, “it ain't every young chap as gits 
an idea of the shape of his wife afore he marries her—is it? An’ that’s sayin’ some- 
thin’.” 

And old Peter was set down as being an innercent sort of ole cove.8 


No Australian can help using some perfectly common English words in 
peculiarly Australian ways. There is a big vocabulary of words which have 
emerged by the ordinary processes of lexical development, to meet the local 
needs. We have borrowed some from our aborigines; some are dialectal forms 
introduced from England or America; some are new compounds from familiar 
bases; some are the old words with new or modified meanings. In Geoffry 
Hamlyn, Kingsley thought it necessary to gloss the word scrub: “I can give no 
better definition of it than by saying that it means ‘Shrubbery’.” No Austra- 
lian could find this an adequate gloss, and there must be hundreds of words 
listed in standard dictionaries with meanings that conflict with Australian 
usage. The only dictionary of Australian English ever to have separate pub- 
lication lists “all the new words and new uses of old words that have been 
added to the English Language by reason of the fact that those who speak 
English have taken up their abode in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land.”® It is misleading to think of the old words as having new uses added 


(Sydney: Ure-Smith, 1 > P- 72. g 

$ Henry tava pari Fire,” The Romance of the Swag, Prose Works (Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson, 1937) I, p. 217- 4 f i 

° E. E. Morris, Austral English, a Dictionary of Australasian Words (London: Macmillan, 


1898), p. xi. 
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to them. Rather the “old words” are automatically re-defined, in use, by their 
new context and background. The idea of a mere supplementary list of 
Australian terms is inadequate. 


Our most serious writers are not concerned with Australianisms used for ` 


mere contrast or display. They are concerned with the choice of words, 
whether in dialogue or out of it, as a means of controlling the way their com- 
position will be received and interpreted by the reader. When Henry Lawson 
describes Peter as an “innercent ole cove,” his spelling of innocent controls 
the reader’s response and suggests a drawling, syllable-timed utterance. This 
response can certainly be made with a flash of recognition by the average 
Australian reader, who has heard such voices and can draw on his experience 
of Australian ways of speech. The reader who lacks this experience can only 
make a more generalized response. 

If writer and reader belong to the same speech community and culture, 
the writer's chances of controlling the way his message is decoded are good. 
The imagery of Australian verse depends for its full realization on shared 
experience. 


So from the baleful Kimberleys of thought, 

From the mad continent of dreams, you wander, 
Spending your trophies at our bloodless feet, 
Mocking our fortunes with more desperate plunder; 


So with your boomerangs of rhyme you come, 

With blossoms wrenched from sweet and deadly branches, 
And we, pale Crusoes in the moment's tomb, 

Watch, turn aside, and touch again those riches, 


Nor ask what beaches of the mind you trod, 
What skies endured, and unimagined rivers, 
Or whiteness trenched by what mysterious tide, 
And aching silence of the Never-Nevers;10 


Even to those many who have never been “outback,” or to the remote 
gorges of the Kimberleys, the images of the Kimberleys and the Never-Never 
are made real by knowledge and experience. In “The Land’s Meaning,” a 
recent poem by Randolph Stow, the poet explores the theme that “the mastery 
of silence alone is empire.” He himself has not “made the trek to the difficult 
country” where man “unwounded in his loneliness” can be God. 


* Kenneth Slessor, “To the Poetry of Hugh McCrae,” One Hundred Poems (Sydney: An- 
gus and Robertson, 1944), p. 116. 
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But one who has returned, his eyes blurred maps 

of landscapes still unmapped, gives this account: 

“The third day, cockatoos dropped dead in the air. 

Then the crows turned back, the camels knelt down 
and stayed there, 

and a skin-coloured surf of sandhills jumped the 
horizon 

and swamped me. I was bushed for forty years. 


“And I came to a bloke all alone like a kurrajong tree. 

And I said to him: “Mate—I don’t need to know your 
name— 

let me camp in your shade, let me sleep, till the sun 
goes down.”11 


This verse, with its universal theme and (one would think) universal 
appeal, nevertheless expresses an Australian vision in images that, to be fully 
shared, demand from the reader a renewal of his earlier responses to the 
stifling heat that might kill cockatoos in flight, or to the sight of a cool kur- 
rajong tree in a parched landscape, or to the sound of an Australian bush- 
man’s voice using idioms that nobody but an Australian could use. Those 
with a different cultural background may come to understand the images by 
study, yet this response by discovery is less immediate and presumably less 
satisfactory than the response by recognition which the local reader inevitably 
makes. In this sense Australian literature may be said to be distinctive among 
the other national literatures in English: our country remains an island. 


™ Randolph Stow, “The Land’s Meaning,” Outrider (London: Macdonald, 1962), p. 20. 
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English in the West Indies, 
or the West Indies in English? 


The English of the West Indies, like the other languages of the area, shows 
many resemblances to the language patterns of Negroes in other parts of th 
New World. There have been many controversies over this matter, with many 
linguists, especially dialect geographers, inclined to deny West African influ- 
ence upon anything inside continental North America except for Gullah” 
(Georgia and South Carolina sea islands) and the French Creole of Louisiana | 
Others, like Lorenzo Turner,! who conclusively disproved the widely held 


that the culture, including the language, of Negroes from Suriname to Michi- 
gan retains many traces of African patterns. And, since the recent death of th á 
Haitian philologist Jules Faine, no one has seriously denied resemblances 
among the Caribbean dialects. 


* Lorenzo Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1949). 

* Melville Jean Herskovits and Frances Herskovits, Suriname Folk-Lore (“Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Anthropology,” Vol. XXVII; New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1936) 
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leaves Papiamento, from the southerly Dutch islands, not completely account- 
ed for. But no one is denying West African influence upon Creole, Creolese, 
or even Papiamento. Research by linguists such as Frederic G. Cassidy show 
many African etymologies; and even Caribbean Spanish, under observation 
by people like Manuel Alvarez Nazario and Lydia Cabrera, is beginning to 
reveal strong traces of African influence. With Negroes in the United States 
once more ready to point with pride to African origins, a wholesale re-evalu- 
ation of the continent’s cultural contributions, including language forms, 
may be said to be in progress. 

To decide how much of the language, as with the rest of the culture, of 
the West Indian group derives from European sources is extremely complex; 
yet probably no one would deny completely European influence. To the is- 
landers themselves, exaggeration is often more acceptable than measured eval- 
uation of influence from what are still the prestige languages and cultures. 
Those in the English-influenced area, for example, are pathetically eager to 
have their language considered as “bad English” rather than as something 
outside English. My friend Henry George, a taxi driver of St. John, Antigua, 
was forever offering apologies such as “We call dem flowers Ol’ Maids; don't 
know if dat’s de right name or not.” Eyen in their own islands, West Indian 
forms, despite recent counter movements, may have little prestige. 

Particularly about the English-influenced area of the Caribbean, linguists 
themselves are far from agreed as to whether the local dialects shall be con- 
sidered as Creole or somehow the same language as Standard English. The 
problem is accentuated by the fact that Standard English is well established 
and powerful in the West Indies, but many people have not yet fully mastered 
it and there are many deviant dialects and functional varieties. No matter 
how much the Islander may love the language which he learned from his 
mother, he is likely to have a better standard of living if he masters a prestige 
language or dialect. This is clearly an economic and sociological phenomenon 
rather than a question of weakness in the West Indian language; even the 
Puerto Rican independentista, proud of the European traditions of Spanish, 
is sometimes forced to earn his living in the economically more advantageous 
English. Acculturation has a readily observable effect upon language change 
in the Caribbean, with changes very rapid in some areas. 

A conservative linguist like Ralph B. Long of the University of Puerto Rico 
will say that certain dialects in question are English because the speakers 
emotionally link them with English, and recently even those who take terms 
like Linguistic Science more seriously have begun associating Creolese with 
Standard English. The reason is that the speaker of Creolese, when operating 


* Frederic G. Cassidy, Jamaica Talk (London: Macmillan, 1961). 
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linguistically at his maximum of formality, approaches very closely to the — 


“Standard” language; and the newest and strongest school of linguistic analy- 
sis has found it necessary to begin a grammatical analysis at the highest level 
of formality. Other West Indians do not closely approach Standard English, 
But any English teacher who reads this will be quick to remark that many 
native speakers of the English language do not have perfect mastery of the 
highest degree of formality either. While readily abdicating the more serious 
functions of linguistic analysis to those who work upon the types of maximal 
formality, the researcher who is interested in local forms still finds a great 
deal to do. The transformationalist’s identification of “well-informed utter- 
ances” and the level of maximum formality may give a kind of support to the 
dialect speaker's self-consciousness about the forms peculiar to him and to his 
people, but it does not explain how those forms came about. The specific rules 
for deriving local forms in the Caribbean will be interesting and important 
sidelights to language study, even if they do not have the overwhelming im- 
portance of transformational studies conducted at M.L.T. 

Whatever status is accorded to the local variants, we may now feel assured 
that they are not attributable to such matters as ignorance, physiological dif- 
ferences, or social backwardness. Few linguists have made completely satis- 
factory statements about what they can be attributed to. When, in discussing 
local forms such as the Jamaica dialect’s tendency to pile up verbs, Cassidy! 
cites as a model Shakespeare's 


Come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 


One is still free to cite the comparable tendency of Taki Taki, which presum- 
ably had no Shakespeare to follow. If the populations of Caribbean islands 
happened to fix upon a rather uncommon device in the English of Renais- 
sance poets for one of its favorite structural devices, the problem of why they 
did so may still remain a field for legitimate inquiry. Undoubtedly, there is 
a tendency of West African languages to do the same thing. 

Even when there is no possible doubt that materials of greater-than-sentence 
length have a European origin, it seems possible to find a West Indian way 
of manipulating them. Whatever may or may not be exclusively West Indian 
about such a form as the Anansi story, it seems to mix very nicely with such 
materials as the Garden of Eden story. A possible operating thesis is that the 
resulting materials are handled in a manner which is more West Indian than 
anything else, and that there is an analogy by which the come kiss construction 
becomes more West Indian than Shakespearian. The undeniably English con- 
cluding formula 


‘Ibid. 
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Be bow bended 

My story’s ended. 
is subject—in the Caribbean, where it is one of several pet concluding devices, 
in a variety of languages, which undergo similar processes of variation’—first 
to a Creolese grammatical treatment; it becomes 

De bow ended (De bow ben’) 

My story ended (My story en’). 
It later goes through regular changes like 

I step on a bow 

De bow ben’ 

My story en’. 
to the rhyming 

I step on a pin 

De pin ben’ 

My story en’. 


The narrator steps on varying objects, always within the Negro communities, 
from the Caribbean north to Michigan until even roller skates are being 
stepped upon. Clearly, these are no haphazard variations but take place accord- 
ing to quite regular patterns.* Even if no element of African etymology ever 
finds its way into the formula, and even if we are absolutely certain that the 
original formula was European, we can still say that the method of making 
the changes is New World Negro. One very convenient term for this process 
is calquing, essentially the filling of a pre-existent form with new material,” 

At many points it becomes difficult to determine whether the subject under 
discussion is linguistics or anthropology, although the reader of this journal 
is more likely to be concerned with whether he is receiving accurate informa- 
tion than with whether the exact boundary lines of one discipline are being 
adhered to. For example, quasi-literary genres such as Calypso, the dozens, 
blues lyrics and other forms have recently been shown to be essentially New 
World growths with African roots, and each of these is associated with a type 
of English which has been stigmatized as sub-standard. Whether these forms 
can survive against the English of the schools remains to be seen, but in the 
meantime we must credit the local varieties with being excellent vehicles for 
these types of expression. 


5 Herskovits, op cit., pp. 145-146, has a marvelously compact exposition of this matter. 
My own essays Aa Caribbean riais. Vol. IT (October, 1962), 16-25 and Vol. III (1963), 
go into further detail and labor the point somewhat. i 

° My articles, cited earlier, attempt to establish this regularity. f E 

7 The term, with a slightly different emphasis, is used of the Creoles, by Uriel Wem 
“On the Compatibility of Genetic Relationship and Convergent Development, Word, Vol. 
XIV (August and December, 1958), 377- 
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Indian Writing in English 


“I think we are in rats’ alley where the dead men lost their bones. We have 
no directories, no bibliographies, no authoritative Who's Who; and there is 
no comprehensive survey of Indo-Anglian literature.” So in 1943 quoted Dr, 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar in his preface to the P.E.N. booklet on Indian writing 
in English. 

Much has happened since then to chase away Dr. Iyengar’s sadness about 
the state of Indian writing in English. Most important, curiously, the achieve- 
ment of Indian independence in 1947 has acted to stimulate creative writing 
in English instead of—as many pessimists feared and some chauvinists de- 
sired—discouraging and even destroying it. “By a strange irony,” wrote Pro- 
fessor David McCutchion in the Spring 1962 issue of the Australian literary 
quarterly Quadrant, “Indian literature in English has been flourishing since 
Independence more successfully than it ever flourished before.” 

Today there are signs everywhere of the health of this tradition. Raja Rao’s 
new novel, The Serpent and the Rope, has just won the Best Novel Official 
Government award; his Kanthapura appears in re-publication this year in 
the United States. R. K. Narayan’s status as a shrewd portrayer of the comic 
and the tragic in Malgudi, a microcosm of small-town India, continues to 
grow. In 1960 Manohar Malgonkar published Distant Drum, a novel that 
stirred considerable interest; his new novel about the erratic doings of an 
Indian prince has run off with the Literary Guild’s $10,000 award for the 
best fiction of 1963. Blackie’s Anthology of Commonwealth Verse, edited by 
Margaret O'Donnell and published in 1963, includes six poets whose work 
has appeared under the imprint of Writers Workshop, a small group devoted 
to the discussion and diffusion of creative writing in English. This is a work- 
shop which I founded in 1958 and which has met with religious regularity 
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on Sunday mornings to edit a literary bimonthly—a “house” journal, the 
Writers Workshop Miscellany—and to give definition to the “new” trends 
in English writing in India today. 

In Dr. Iyengar’s own career, through January-March 1959, he gave a 
“course” on Indian writing in English to postgraduate students in the De- 
partment of English Literature at the University of Leeds (this year Mr. 
Nissim Ezekiel, a leading poet and critic, has been invited to do the same). 
And in 1962 he himself answered the need he noted in 1943 by publishing a 
440-page study called Indian Writing in English, described by many as sym- 
bolising the coming of age of Indian writing in English. 

In terms of actual publication figures, in 1962, 9,361 books were published 
in English in India, 2,805 in Hindi, and 2,043 in Bengali. These are startling 
figures if one remembers that English is spoken by some four million people 
in the country, and Hindi (with its related dialects) by about a hundred 
million. That this state of affairs can exist strikes many as anachronistic and 
dangerous, and two approaches to English writing are noticeable: the first 
denounces it outright, or damns it with very faint praise (Dr. Johnson's 
woman preaching—amazing that she does it at alll), and the second wants 
an “Indian” English to supersede “correct” English; as Raja Rao puts it in 
his preface to Kanthapura: “We cannot write like the English, We should 
not. We cannot write only as Indians. We have grown to look at the large 
world as part of us. Our method of expression, therefore, has to be a dialect 
which will some day prove to be as distinctive and colorful as the Irish or the 
American.” But there is a third approach too, of people who resolutely defend 
“good” English, and feel that patois writing too often degenerates into pidgin. 
Quoting Bertolt Brecht—“We must write for the people in the language 
of kings’—the anonymous “Scrutator,” in a broadside called In Defence of 
Good English, insisted recently that Indian universities had become “inverted 
Chaucers—wells of English thoroughly defiled,” and that redemption lay in 
reinstatement of English as “she is spoke” by Englishmen and in the running 
down of Babu, pidgin, and arré bhai slop. 

The point is that there is healthy controversy on this matter, with passion- 
ate sincerities and convictions always getting involved. If a new style has to be 
fashioned, this is so because a new sensibility has cropped up. The develop- 
ment of Indian literature in English is “historical” in the sense that the 
younger writers strongly feel that there is a brief tradition that needs proper 
continuation. English is more and more considered as one of the Indian fam- 
ily of vernaculars, “an intimate vehicle of expression for the sophisticate and 
cosmopolite spearhead of Indian society.” Even if Raghavendra Rao dismisses 
Sarojini Naidu, Toru Dutt and Sri Aurobindo, all exalted elders of the tra- 
dition, as “manipulators” not “creators” in the English language, it is not 
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their style he is really objecting to. The objection is to a deficiency of sensi- 
bility which, in Toru Dutt’s case, led to the production of glittering, senti- 
mentalised lyrics (“Shall not the hour that wakes the rose / Waken also 
thee?”’); in Sarojini Naidu’s case to a conscious use of exotic “Indian” imagery; 
in Sri Aurobindo’s case to a nebulous concern with transcendental Hindu 
metaphysics, which his followers—and they are legion—claim he transformed 
into a profound poetic symbology in his epic Savitri. 

None of the significant poets since 1947 follows any of these models. Soul- 
stuff is suspect. “The tendency to slip into greasy, weak-spined and purple- 
adjectived poetry always exists,” warned the Introduction to an anthology, 
Modern Indo-Anglian Poetry, published by Rajeswara Rao. “It exists specially 
in the case of a poet who has failed to realise that the art of poetry is an art 
as exacting and painstaking as the carving of an original design in ivory; that 
a poem is not a spasmodic burst of a spasmodic emotion, but a delicate chore- 
ographic pattern within a state of balanced tension produced in a refined 
sensibility. . . .” As for the Indianness of the writing, “If the poet looks after 
the honesty of his feelings, the Indianness will look after itself.” 

Various objections to the new poetry have been raised by vernacular critics. 
I shall merely list them: first, the new poets are City Poets (Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Delhi); their awareness of life is attuned to superficial experiences 
available in urban and industrial environments, which alienates them from 
“the masses”; secondly, it is argued that their derivative responses are condi- 
tioned by school and college readings of Odes to Nightingales, Atalantas in 
Calydon and, in the modern cases, by Summoning by Bells (church bells) and 
Hawks in the Rain (drizzly English rain); thirdly, they have no large public, 
if any at all, and are therefore doomed to the limbo of neglect from English 
and American poets and faulty appreciation from Indians; they are, in other 
words, rootless, colorless money plants, hanging out leafy tongues in despair. 

Yet, admirably, they go on writing. “These poets of the fifties,” said a re- 
viewer in Quest, a serious Indian quarterly of literature and ideas, “are fresh, 
inventive and individual. English is their natural medium of expression—not 
an alien tongue, but the language in which their feelings find form most 
satisfyingly. . . . They offer striking proof that poetry written in English by 
Indians, far from petering out, may be about to reach maturity.” That is 
an impressive pat on the back. What impresses me is the variety of form and 
content, the intensity and purposefulness revealed in the work of the younger 
poets. If Indian culture is a “depth” phenomenon—Pandit Nehru describes 
it as a “‘palimpsest”—Indian literatures Play roles in it resembling the colors 
in a spectrum. English is the latest of these colors. Bartholomew’s painful 
introversion, Saha’s lazy metaphoric ironies, Ezekiel’s bare-bones honesty, 
Moraes’ romantic wish-fulfilments, the controlled color and glamor of Ragha- 
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Rao, the haunting images of Mary Erulkar, the neurotic symbolisms 
adi, the bitter, honest Christian values of Pradip Sen, the honesty-that- 
I ides-pain of Kewlian Sio, the bright ambiguities of Lawrence Bantleman— 
e are signs of mature responses, city culture responses perhaps, but trou- 
ng because truthful, significant because Indian. 


a 


ndra 
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DEWEY AND THE CULT oF EFFICIENCY 


To the Editors: 

The primary purpose of Professor Yen- 
go’s historical study (H.E.R., Winter, 
1964) is to clarify Dewey’s position on 
the concept of efficiency. This purpose 
is well served; the documentation is am- 
ple and so presented as to reveal 
Dewey's mounting concern about and 
incisive criticism of the pseudo-scien- 
tific efficiency experts. But in clarifying 
this issue Yengo muddies others. 

Any profession has its critics, both 
within and without; education is not 
different in this regard. There is an ob- 
vious necessity for critics and for an ac- 
knowledged framework for the expres- 
sion of disciplined criticism. Professor 
Yengo, like many other writers, seems to 
assume that the critics are all on the 
outside looking in, and with a jaun- 
diced view at that. I realize that his 
footnote reference to Sidney Hook 
shows that education has its defenders. 
But it is just this way of writing about 
the criticism of education that makes 
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those of us inside education seem to 
serve only to defend it against these 
outside critics. The fact is that we are 
often critical of many practices and the- 
ories and policies. Dewey himself is a 
critic of education; Yengo documents 
that. 

And as for the “bird-brain critics,” 
I do not understand the delicate defer- 
ence Yengo gives them. For example, 
Yengo ought simply to say that Rus- 
sell Kirk’s view of Dewey’s conception 
of history is wrong. The past has great 
significance for Dewey as a source of 
intelligible hypotheses to be tried out. 
Further, Yengo ought to draw our at- 
tention to the fact that Kirk protects 
himself from this kind of criticism by 
using the term “Deweyites” rather than 
by referring to some specific work of 
Dewey's. 

To say that Dewey’s demise (p. 47) 
has been brought about by the likes of 
Kirk and Rickover is incredible; Dewey 
will still be alive in the intellectual 
world long after these contemporary 
and contemptuous critics are forgotten. 


Professor Yengo seems to fall afoul of 
his own assumption—that “in the ab- 
sence of objective criteria by which mor- 
al and intellectual excellence can be 
defined in an absolute sense” (p. 48) 
we are perforce limited to subjective 
opinions only and therefore (somehow) 
the critic's opinions are as good as 
Dewey’s. This assumption is a variant 
of the old, and I thought discredited, 
argument that if we can’t have absolute 
standards, then we must have no stand- 
ards at all. A basic function of disci- 
plined criticism is to forestall this phony 
impasse by working at definitions and 
arguments, by establishing criteria for 
judgment even if they are not accepted 
as a universal frame of reference, by 
generating sensible hypotheses for em- 
pirical testing (a good empirical study 
is an implicit criticism of some practice 
or policy and these studies are certainly 
not merely subjective), by criticizing 
basic assumptions (as Dewey did for 
the concept of efficiency). Every critic 
can make his points. We can, however, 
assess criticism as better or worse with- 
out suffering failure to judge by abso- 
lute standards. 

Lam somewhat puzzled by what seems 
to be Professor Yengo’s flat acceptance 
of the view of our culture as material- 
istic. Some years ago Paul Schilpp said 
that while Communist Russia was an 
atheistic materialism, ours was a theistic 
materialism—that we love things and 
manipulate people instead of loving 
people and manipulating things to- 
ward man’s general welfare. Yengo, in 
an indirect way, suggests the diminished 
mind has been caused by our compla- 
cent materialistic view which chooses 
the pretty-good-life instead of the ex- 
amined life. Elsewhere, again indirectly, 
he seems to accept this state of affairs 
rather than to examine it. He suggests 
to me that we must, poor creatures, suf- 
fer in unconsidered affluence. I am puz- 
zled because he sees clearly the point of 
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Dewey's criticism of efficiency when it 
becomes a primary end-in-itself, yet he 
seems to miss this same point when ap- 
plied to the affluent society. 

My final comment concerns the rela- 
tion between school and social order. 
Apparently Professor Yengo: does not 
realize that Dewey’s keen insight is that 
the social order is continuously both 
out of joint and in harmony. Society, 
while one word, refers to many things, 
Dewey said. The social order is both 
stable and fluid. The question is falsely 
stated that either (1) the schools are a 
product of the social order or (2) the 
social order is a product of the schools. 
For Dewey both are possible and both 
true. The point is that we should be 
clear about the ways the schools do 
change the social order (e.g., by finding 
new ways to re-establish intellectual 
values when the old ways no longer 
work as a result of social change) and 
the ways the social order changes the 
schools (e.g. by preventing the schools 
from performing their proper function 
when ridden by a narrow business 
ideology). 

Professor Yengo’s essay is worth read- 
ing. I look forward to further historical 
research from him—perhaps he will test 
the fascinating hypothesis unearthed in 
this essay that the political and educa- 
tional and economic conservatives who 
helped create the efficiency cult may 
have created the diminished mind as 


well. 
D. B. GOWIN 


Cornell University 


To the Editors: 

Professor Carmine Yengo’s analysis of 
“John Dewey and the Cult of Effi- 
ciency,” H.ER. Winter, 1964) was 
not only thorough and perceptive, asa 
“Dewey Revisited” essay, but pointed 
and penetrating as a polemic against 
those mindless critics of putative mind- 
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lessness in Dewey's philosophy. Profes- 
sor Yengo has very thoughtfully and 
very effectively added a footnote of some 
proportions to Callahan's book, and it 
is always good to sce it said again, with 
new force and fresh examples, that 
Dewey was a greater enemy of anti-in- 
tellectualism than any of the current 
Galahads, 

It is possible that the restlessness over 
the “cult of efficiency” in Dewey's time 
was only the forerunner of a far more 
sophisticated form of discontent that 
can be noticed today, As Professor Yen- 
go points out, organizational efficiency 
is a special instance of applying the sci- 
entific method to human affairs, But 
Dewey railed against efficiency for what 
would now be considered relatively triv- 
jal reasons, namely, that efficiency ap- 
pears to magnify the purely quantita- 
tive aspects of a human undertaking at 
the sacrifice of the more experimental 
rationale which science has to offer. 
While all this is perfectly true, I think 
today our complaints would go much 
a SNL my Spee rian 

To put the matter rather bluntly, 
suppose that the experimental rather 
than the merely mathematical character 
of science were to gain the ascendancy 
in our human institutions, Would that 
make them more humane? I think the 
answer is an obvious “No.” And, of 
course, Dewey saw to it that his own 


An even more subtle objection can 
be offered as an extension of this. If 


organizational efficiency is a special im 
stance of applying science to human af 
fairs, perhaps the trouble lies not in the 
phenomenon of efficiency, either quan 
titatively or experimentally oriented, 
but in the phenomenon of organization 
itself. Dewey has told us that the value 
of an institution or an “industrial ar 
rangement” is to be found in its ability 
to assist cach individual to realize his 
“allaround growth.” In Dewey's lan 
guage, this became an impossibility sọ 
Jong as the purposes of the institution 
or the corporation could not be penon 
ally shared by the individual himself; 
in situations where such an individual 
could participate in those purposes, 
nothing stood in the way of that institu- 
tion making a significant contribution 
to his “all-around growth.” And the im 
plication was that efficiency in these lat 
ter circumstances would actually in- 
crease the chances of the individual 
growing to his full stature as a person, 
An institution or corporation which 
makes full use of one’s powers and 
ities is the kind of place he had in mind. 
Today, I think we might be more 
wary of this proposition, and for what 
now seems a very simple reason, namely, 
that there is something contradictory= 
or at the very least, improbable—about 
a theory which says that one can find 
unequivocal contributions to one’s pet 
sonal fulfillment in an organization: 
And the contradiction is this: organisa- 
tion, by definition, requires that Indh 
viduals hold themselves ready to serve 
as functionaries in some group elott 
this is what we mean by organisation. 
It makes no difference whether the éh 
fort is carried on experimentally, paf 
does it make any difference whether thë 
group purpose is benign and humant, 
nor does it make any difference whether 
the individual shares personally in tit 
purpose. He is still required to i 
himself a functioning means to the 
ization of the organization's purpostt 


He is always expected to be available, 
to bold himself ready to be wed in be 
half of the organization's purposes. Um 
jess the individual comes to terms with 
this basic definition of himself visavis 
the organization, there simply cannot 
be “an organization” as we understand 
that term. 

Organizational efficiency is a relation 
which concerns things, It cannot be 
come a relation between human per 
sons. Whether or not a cult develops 
around it would seem to us today to be 
a worry that misses the point, The gem 
uine worry is that we will surrender not 
merely to efficiency, however benign, 
but to organization itself as a way of 
understanding human affairs. 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS 


Rutgers University 


B. Peanxuin: Onrrus 


To the Editors: 

There is much more to Peter Soder- 
bergh’s play about Ben Franklin (HE. 
R. Winter, 1964) and his unorthodoxy 
than meets the hasty eye. When I frst 
read through it I thought, “Good old 
Ren Franklin; here he is again, on the 
tide of the angelsa—amy side” To a 


and Galileo, even though he is there 
largely by a trick of the playwright. Bat 
here is the rub: The charm of Mr, So 
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doubts, fears, feelings, and experimen- 
tation with adulthood. The role of re- 
ligion in the education of a young per- 
son should be to convey not hortatory 
dogma but a sense of tradition and ac- 
ceptance, It should help develop cer- 
tainty in human relationships, and ex- 
press mystery in everything else. 

The relevance of religion to the life 
of an adolescent can be measured by 
the extent to which it helps create a 
loving, accepting community, a struc- 
ture of security, within which a young 
person is free to discover his own iden- 
tity. Such a community depends on 
adult understanding and not formal re- 
ligious instruction of the young. We 
might do better to have parents attend 
Sunday School and let the teenagers 
play golf. 

The best part of Mr. Soderbergh’s 
play is the last scene. Alone and in the 
dim light, Ben Franklin says, “He that 
can take rest is greater than he that can 
take cities.” At the end Franklin's life 
stands as a possible model for the aims 
of education and religion: Thoughts of 
one’s own, the strength of one’s convic- 
tions, and the courage to be alone. 


JOHN C. ESTY, JR. 
Taft School 
Watertown, Connecticut 


MORAL Instruction 


To the Editors: 
I like Mr. Archambault’s stress on the 
responsibility of the schools in the field 
of moral instruction in his article, 
“Criteria for Success in Moral Instruc- 
tion.” (H.E.R., Fall, 1963). His agree- 
ment with Schefller (The Language of 
Education, Ch. 5), whom he frequently 
quotes is, however, more extensive than 
mere general attitude. Even his small 
differences amount to agreement. 

One such minor difference is involved 
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in the criteria for success in moral in- 
struction. Archambault quotes Schef- 
fler's distinction between two kinds of 
success but misrepresents the distinc- 
tion to some extent. As Scheffler states 
them, there are two kinds of success a 
teacher can have: active and non-active. 
I would have success in the active sense 
if I had taught John that honesty was 
the best policy and he had learned to 
be honest—i.e. he had acquired a par- 
ticular norm of behavior. If John was 
seen behaving dishonestly then, we 
could say that he had not learned, in 
the active sense. Non-active success in 
teaching would not necessarily imply 
that John had acquired the norm. Ac- 
tive teaching, then, includes one more 
condition for success than non-active 
teaching—norm acquirement. 

On this point Archambault says he 
must dispute Scheffler’s distinction be- 
tween active and non-active, because 
“a strict interpretation of his distinction 
would insist on a decision between . .. 
mere verbalism and real moral conduct” 
(p. 481). But this is a misrepresentation 
of the distinction. Scheffler is not saying 
that we must choose between the two, 
ie. teaching either for non-active or ac- 
tive learning. We may choose to teach 
both and, in fact, would have difficulty 
separating the two aims. 

The two terms may be misleading in 
that they sound mutually exclusive. A 
non-active child, for instance, would 
not be expected to run and jump, nor 
would an active child be sitting non- 
active on a chair, But the terms as de- 
fined are not mutually exclusive in this 
way. To say that you have learned that 
honesty is the best policy, in the non- 
active sense—that is, have come to be- 
lieve that honesty is the best policy and 
are able to produce reasons for this 
belief—is not to say that you necessat- 
ily do not behave honestly. Conversely, 
if you have learned to behave honestly, 
it might mean that you do not believe 
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in honesty or that you cannot justify it, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
this is true. 

Mr. Archambault’s assumption—that 
Scheffler means we must divide all teach- 
ing into active and non-active—also 
leads him to assume that Scheffler is 
discrediting the non-active type in fa- 
vor of the active type. Archambault, in 
turn, argues that non-active learning 
should not be discredited and that it 
can be valuable, But, in fact, Scheffler 
does not indicate any approval or dis- 
approval. Therefore, there is no basis 
for Archambault’s assumption. 

This last assumption—that Scheffler 
must approve of active learning more 
than non-active learning—leads Ar- 
chambault to say that Scheffler has now 
posed a dilemma something like this: 
“How can we teach morals if this im- 
plies that we must teach the students 
to be moral or else fail in our teaching?” 
While the question is an interesting 
one, it has not been posed by Scheffler, 
who does not imply in this passage that 
failing to teach norm acquirement 
means failure in teaching. 

Archambault goes on to resolve the 
dilemma by saying that the definition 
of success in these cases should be ex- 
tended beyond norm acquirement so 
that it covered learning in the non-ac- 
tive sense as well. But, again, he is not 
disagreeing with Scheffler. From the be- 
ginning Scheffler has implied that it was 
possible to have success in either case, 
and that the important matter was mak- 
ing clear the distinction. 

SUZANNE E. JACOBS 
Newton, Massachusetts 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to respond to letters from 
Paul Goodman and Peter S. Rosenbaum 
(both H.E.R., Winter, 1964) concerning 
my article, “Programmed Instruction 
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and the Teaching of Complex Intellec- 
tual Skills” (H.E.R., Fall, 1963). 

Mr. Goodman states that he does not 
want to discuss the pedagogic relevance 
of the ideas developed in my paper, but 
wishes instead to raise the question of 
their suitability as a basis for education- 
al practice in a free society. While the 
central concern of my paper was peda- 
gogic, the question Mr. Goodman for- 
mulates is indeed an important one. 

Mr. Goodman asks how the use of 
programmed instruction in public edu- 
cation can be constitutionally justified. 
In reply, I must pose two more specific 
questions which I believe underlie Mr. 
Goodman’s concern. First, are there 
ever any conditions under which it is 
acceptable for public educators to set 
out to control the intellectual behavior 
of their charges? Second, if the appli- 
cation of techniques of behavioral con- 
trol is sometimes acceptable, which situ- 
ations are appropriate and which in- 
appropriate for its use? 

Concerning the first question, Mr. 
Goodman, despite his protests, seems to 
be ambivalent. On the one hand, he 
proffers “a very different epistemologi- 
cal theory” in which our public educa- 
tion was historically grounded, appar- 
ently in denial of the relevance and 
legality of any theory of control for our 
present educational endeavors. On the 
other hand, he seems perfectly willing 
to see programmed instruction used for 
those in need of remedial work, This 
seems to be an admission that it is po- 
litically justifiable to control the behav- 
ior of one group of students but not of 
another. Does Mr. Goodman mean to 
propose that “freedom” does not mat- 
ter for those unfortunate students who 
have had difficulty in learning? I would 
far prefer to see the division drawn not 
between types of students, but between 
the types of subjects they learn. Surely 
we will be on much firmer ground con- 
stitutionally. 
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My own answer to the question 
whether control of behavior is ever 
legitimate is a clear “yes.” I say this be- 
cause I believe that there do exist cer- 
tain skills, perhaps even a certain body 
of knowledge, that it would be desir- 
able for all of our population to have. 
I think even Mr. Goodman would agree, 
for example, that it would be well for 
our democracy if every citizen were an 
effective reader. Once such a proposi- 
tion is accepted, it is incumbent upon 
Us to try to discover, and then to use, 
the methods of instruction which are 
most effective in teaching the agreed 
upon skills and knowledge. Whatever 
the particular methods used, success in 
this endeavor will mean that we have 
succeeded in controlling behavior—we 
will, as it were, have “forced” every- 
one to behave in much the same way 
when presented with a text. To deny 
that it is ever acceptable to control be- 
havior, then, is to say that we would 
prefer educators never to be successful 
in their attempts to teach, 

The second question, which are the 
skills and other behaviors that ought 
to be subjected to this kind of con- 
trolled teaching, is much the more dif- 
ficult one to answer. It is one, neverthe- 
less, that must be raised with renewed 
urgency as our capabilities for success- 
fully implementing control increase. 
One ought not, however, attempt to an- 
swer that question as psychologist, edu- 
cator or behavior technologist, but rath- 
er as citizen and member of the body 
politic. The “we” of the “we want” and 
“we do not want” which so disturb Mr. 
Goodman was meant to refer to just that 
citizenry and body politic, not, as he 
seems to believe, to technologists or 
even to the “school people.” Further- 
more, the paragraph in which those 
phrases appear (the first one quoted by 
Mr. Goodman) was intended to raise 
a question, not to answer it. Taste in 
art and music were offered as examples 
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of things that might be inappropriate 
to program. I did not mean to imply 
that the decision was made and the issue 
closed. Given the paragraph itself, Mr, 
Goodman’s misreading of my meaning 
is understandable; but it must in fair- 
ness be attributed also to his placing 
so much weight on the one paragraph 
addressed to his concerns, within an ar- 
ticle on an essentially different subject, 

Despite his disavowal of pedagogic 
concern, much of Mr. Goodman’s letter 
is in fact addressed to questions of peda- 
gogy. He asks, in particular whether the ' 
wide use of programmed instruction 
will not discourage initiative and in- 
dependence of thought, and suggests 
that a primary value of discovery teach- i 
ing may lie in its fostering of just such 
independent habits. Again, Mr. Good- 
man has raised an important question; 
but his own discussion is more in the 
nature of a polemic against all the ills 
of education than a thoughtful consid- 
eration of its implications. Programmed 
instruction is tossed into the pot as if 
it were not, and could not be differen- 
tiated from the most dulling and con- 
fining features of contemporary educa- 
tion. Sixteen years of schooling are de- 
scribed as a course of “conditioning,” 
as if the use of that term automatically 
identified current school practice with 
the systematic application of operant — 
conditioning theory. All the extensions 
and refinements of the theory that I dis- ` 
cussed are ignored; and operant condi- 
tioning is instead redefined in terms 
more suggestive of brainwashing tech- 
niques (“sensory deprivation,” “identi- 
fication” with the “oppressor,” etc.) 
than of laboratory experimentation. 

The ultimate effect of programmed 
instruction on our educational system, 
will depend upon how intelligently and 
imaginatively it is used. A steady diet 
of run-of-the-mill programs may indeed 
stifle both independence and joy in 
learning. But, as I have suggested, the 


principles of programmed instruction, 
if not necessarily its present form, may 
also be used to teach the student how 
to function effectively in a situation of 
free inquiry. Similarly, programs may 
be incorporated into existing schedules 
and thus serve to rigidify present prac- 
tices; or they may, as Mr. Calvin points 
out in his response to my article, be 
used to break the academic “lock-step,” 
by permitting flexible scheduling and 
individualized instruction. If what Mr. 
Goodman meant to say, then, was that 
we ought to consider the ways in which 
we intend to utilize programmed in- 
struction, even as we seek to extend our 
technological capabilities in the area, 
then I agree with him entirely; but I 
am not prepared to reject all program- 
ming because some of it may be un- 
desirable. 

Mr. Rosenbaum is concerned specifi- 
cally with the relevance and adequacy 
of operant theory for explaining and 
controlling grammatical behavior. In 
several related comments, he questions 
whether the “precision” claimed for 
that theory really “contributes any data 
relevant to controlling behaviors.” He 
suggests, first, that if covert stimuli and 
responses are recognized, as in the case 
of behavior chains, then the possibility 
of shaping and control is lost. He is 
right, of course, as long as chains are 
allowed to remain covert. However, Mr. 
Rosenbaum has apparently misunder- 
Stood the way in which the concept of 
chaining is used in actual operant con- 
ditioning procedures, 

In the first place, the stimulus that 
begins the chain, and the response that 
ends it, are always overt and observable. 
These constitute the “givens” with 
which the operant conditioner must 
work. What he does, essentially, is to 
Propose a chain that seems to be a re- 
liable and efficient way of coming up 
with the appropriate final response. 
This proposed chain functions as an hy- 
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pothesis concerning the processes me- 
diating an observable stimulus-response 
relationship. He then sets out to test his 
hypothesis, by teaching the chain (overt- 
ly) and seeing if it does in fact produce 
that response (see p. 454 of my article). 
The chain is bounded on both ends by 
observable events, and the intervening 
links are made overt during the instruc- 
tional process. Shaping of the individ- 
ual links is thus possible, and precision 
and control are retained. 

Mr. Rosenbaum feels, however, that 
because shorthand representations of 
classes of grammatical patterns (eg, 
“John (singular) have en be ing eat a 
banana”) are never uttered, the theory 
of chaining cannot be applied to the 
learning of grammar. This indicates a 
rather important misunderstanding of 
the way in which operant theory han- 
dies the learning of classes of concepts. 
When a child learns the concept “red” 
(see p. 447), he is never exposed to any- 
thing like an “abstract representation” 
of redness. Instead, he sees a red ball, 
red paper, red shoes—in short, a num- 
ber of objects differing from each other 
in everything but color. He learns that 
under certain circumstances it is ap- 
propriate to respond to color only— 
ie. he forms the concept of redness. 
Similarly, in the case of grammar, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that, hav- 
ing heard many sentences which vary 
in everything but syntactic structure, a 
child is able to discern the basis of simi- 
larity—i.e., the pattern. He demon- 
strates his discovery, however, not by 
naming the pattern, but by uttering 
sentences of the same type. — 

When we say that a syntactic pattern 
functions as a stimulus, then, we mean 


that a person has heard a number of 
servable stimuli), 


sentences (overt, ob 
has abstracted a pattern from them, and 
then has used that pattern as a stimulus 
for producing a new sentence of the 
same type. This is, of course, a small 
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chain. Its middle link, normally covert, 
can be made overt by requiring some 
description or naming of the underly- 
ing pattern. We can shape both the re- 
sponse to the initial sentences (the 
process of abstraction) and the response 
to the pattern (formation of a new 
sentence), 

Assuming this process of abstraction, 
it is not necessary to assume that any 
particular sentence must be uttered be- 
fore any other, but simply that sentences 
of a given class precede sentences of an- 
other class. Thus the particular sen- 
tence, “Can John eat a banana?” need 
not be the one to precede “Can't John 
eat a banana?” “Can a cat catch a 
mouse?” or “Can Mary sew a blouse” 
would do just as well. I should add here 
that I hold no brief for any particular 
sequence of syntactic patterns or trans- 
formations as the route by which gram- 
mar is learned. These are a matter for 
empirical research. The example that 
I used was meant merely to illustrate 
the way in which one sentence pattern 
plus a transformational rule might serve 
as stimulus for a new pattern. 

Mr. Rosenbaum’s discussion of the 
questions raised by the substitution of 
“boils at” for “boiling point of” (p. 454) 
again reveals an oversimplified view of 
operant conditioning theory. He ar- 
gues that if the syntactic pattern repre- 
sented in “boiling point” is to function 
as SD, then the response should be an- 
other expression of the same pattern, In 
other words, because patterns sometimes 
control sentences of the same pattern, 
they can never control other patterns. 
But this is to overlook a key statement 

made earlier in my paper: “Nor does 
‘control’ necessarily imply a one-to-one 
stimulus-response relationship or an au- 
tomatic connection. The same stimulus 
may control different responses...” (p. 
447). In such situations, the context 
functions as an additional stimulus, so 
that the response is in fact under con- 
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trol of several stimuli at once, 
modifying the effect of the other. Thus 
the fact that the substitution is g 
erned by semantic as well as syntactic 
patterning is not in itself damaging to 
operant conditioning theory. a 
would be damaging would be a demon: 
stration that, in a particular situatio 
with the relevant past history of th 
individual known, it would be im 
sible to predict which of several 
sponses would be given to the stimulu 
The qualifications, “in a parti 
situation, with the relevant past histon 
of the individual known,” are critic 
It is always difficult to discuss comp 
stimulus-response relationships in 
abstract without seeming to retreat 
“mentalism.” Each new conting 
seems to draw us further “inside 
organism” and remove us further 
that observable behavior which operant 
conditioning theory claims as its fit 
of special competence. However, wl 
attempts to predict behavior are li 
to situations for which the relevant dal 
are available, these pitfalls can be avoid 
ed. A chain can be safely assumed w! 
it has previously been taught or 
other overt evidence of its existence 
been given. Which of two responses 
be given can be predicted quite accu: 
rately when we know which response 
has been reinforced under the same con 
ditions in the past. Understood in this 
way, operant conditioning theo 
claims to precision will, I think, sta 
up very well. Í 
LAUREN B. RESNICK 
Basic Systems, Ii 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editors: 

I would like to commend Dr. Re 
for her excellent article, “Programmi 
Instruction and the Teaching of Com 
plex Intellectual Skills,” (H-E.R., Fa ; 
1963). It is one of the most scholar! y 


expositions to date of the contribution 
of behavioral technology to the analysis 
of verbal knowledge. The discussion of 
behavioral analysis as it applies to read- 
ing and grammar is especially valuable, 
because it shows quite convincingly 
that modern learning theory can sub- 
sume these aspects of complex verbal 
behavior. à 

Several points in Resnick’s article de- 
serve some amplification. Resnick’s ex- 
position of behavioral analysis stresses 
the formation of discriminations and 
behavioral chains, but treats the equally 
important topic of the formation of 
generalizations somewhat lightly. 

During the last two years it has be- 
come evident to workers in the field of 
behavioral analysis that Hull's! and 
Keller and Schoenfeld’s? analysis of a 
concept must be taken seriously. Ac 
cording to this analysis, a child is said 
to “have the concept” of “horse” when 
he says the word “horse” on the right 
occasions. Among these occasions may 
be the visual presence of a horse, a pic- 
ture of a horse, the sound of neighing, 
the sound of hoofs, the odor of a horse, 
etc. When the child makes the response 
“horse” to all of these stimuli, he is said 
to generalize within the class of stimuli 
that have something to do with horses. 
These psychologists use the term “gen- 
eralize” among stimuli in the sense of 
“make the same response to these stim- 
uli.” Saying the word “horse” in the 
presence of all appropriate stimuli is, 
however, still not a sufficient condition 
for saying that the child has the concept 
of “horse.” A further requiremnt is that 
the child does not say “horse” to other 
animals or objects. The child must not 
only generalize within the class of 


Hull, C. L. Quantative aspects of the 
evolution of concepts: an experimental 
study. Psychol. Monogr., 1920, 28, 123. 

*Keller, F. S., and Schoenfeld, W. N. 
Principle of Psychology. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
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horses, but must also discriminate be- 
tween horses and other animals. In oth- 
er words, he must use the word “horse” 
selectively. In general, teaching a con- 
cept involves teaching the student to 
generalize within a class, and to discrim- 
inate between this class and other class- 
es. Dr. Resnick’s main point, that 
behavioral analysis is the key to a prac- 
tical methodology for analyzing and 
establishing complex intellectual skills 
and verbal behavior, would be strength- 
ened considerably if she regarded the 
task of building complex verbal behav- 
ior as one of concept formation; in- 
volving the concurrent establishment of 
generalizations within classes and dis- 
criminations between classes of stimuli. 
According to Resnick, generalization 
may be said to occur either when there 
is a formal similarity between stimuli, 
or when the relationships between pairs 
or sets of stimuli are similar, or when a 
novel stimulus is “transformed” into a 
familiar stimulus by means of a learned 
transformation skill, She offers as an 
example the syntactic generalization be- 
tween the two stimuli “The boiling 
point of water is——” and “Water boils 
at ——,” explaining that the generali- 
zation occurs through the mechanism of 
a transformation from one form to the 
other. While this is an excellent analy- 
sis, and one which offers a practical ap- 
proach to the teaching of syntactic 
equivalences, it is not necessary to place 
the entire burden of explaining “gram- 
matical behavior” upon the mechanism 
of covert transformations from one 
form to another. Generalizations are 
usually direct: The same response is 
made to different stimuli because the 
same response has been learned to dif- 
ferent stimuli. The child who general- 
izes appropriately among dogs will call 
a spaniel a dog, anda dachshund a dog, 
without necessarily first transforming 
the spaniel into a dachshund. Thus, 
verbal behavior may usefully be re- 
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garded as a vast network of interlock- 
ing concepts. Generalizations may be 
unmediated, or they may be mediated 
by “transformation” chains. 

A second point of Resnick’s article 
which deserves amplification is the re- 
lationship of behavioral analysis to the 
so-called “discovery” method of teach- 
ing. Resnick points out that the term 
is used in many ways, all having in com- 
mon the feature that the student is to 
solve a “new” problem correctly all by 
himself, with a resulting sense of satis- 
faction. 

The key to the behavioral analysis of 
“discovery” lies in the term “new.” 
When is a problem “new”? How differ- 
ent must it be from other problems the 
student has seen for it to be “new”? 

For purposes of discussion, let us con- 
sider a trivially simple case: The addi- 
tion of two-digit numbers, like 24 + 76. 
The behavior involved in performing 
this addition is a chain of about 
nine stimulus-response connections or 
“links.” There is a well worked-out 
method for teaching such chains: The 
last link is taught first. This involves 
presenting the child with an almost- 
completed example and letting him fill 
in the left-most digit of the answer. 
Next, the child is taught to complete the 
last two links, then the last three links, 
and so forth, until the child performs 
the entire example unaided. But at 
each step a different set of two-digit 
numbers must be used. The only thing 
that is repeated from step to step is the 
procedure to be followed by the child. 
The actual numbers change. Thus, the 
child is solving a new problem each 
time, and is doing a bigger chunk of it 
each time. When the entire chain has 
been established, the child solves an 
entire (new) problem unaided. 

There exists a widespread misconcep- 
tion among science teachers that pro- 
grammed instruction applied to science 
is somewhat like the “cookbook” labo- 
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ratory manual, which requires the stu- 
dent to follow a series of instructions, 
This misconception has been fostered 
by numerous published programs of in- 
ferior quality which do precisely that, 
In the above example, the student is 
not led through the problem in spoon- 
feeding fashion, rather, he is taught to 
do the problem by himself. 

While teaching the two-digit addition 
is simple compared to teaching a stu- 
dent to solve a calculus problem or to 
“discover” a physical principle in the 
laboratory without cookbook guidance, 
it is nevertheless a valid example of the 
“discovery” method. Solving a calculus 
problem and performing a laboratory 
experiment are also examples of chains, 
although they are longer and more 
complex chains, with branch points in- 
volving generalization among a broader 
range of stimuli. Many educators would 
classify the addition process as an algo- 
rism and the process for solving more 
complex problems a heuristic. ý 

From the standpoint of behavioral 
analysis, the difference between an al- 
gorism and a heuristic is a matter of 
the complexity of the chain, the range 
of stimuli to be generalized at the 
branching points within the chain, and 
the number of stimuli to be discrimi- 
nated at those points. 

Problem solving—whether the prob- 
lem is solved with pencil and paper, 
mentally, or in the laboratory is almost 
always a chain, with discrimination 
junctures at some of the links. Different 
versions of the same problem are differ- 
ent versions of the chain, among which 
the student learns to generalize through 
deliberate generalization training. At 
the end of this training, the student is 
able to solve “new” problems unas- 
sisted. 

Thus, behavioral analysis may be 
viewed as the implementation of the 
“discovery” method. Resnick wisely 
points out that the outcome of R. C. 


Anderson’s researches? will be of great 
interest. In San Paulo, Brazil, Bergvall 
and his group are applying behavioral 
analysis to a programmed laboratory 
course in physics for secondary school. 
Their work, too, will be of considerable 
methodological significance. 

Lastly, Resnick’s analysis gains great- 
ly in credibility when one considers the 
startling practical successes currently 


® Anderson, R. C. “Science sequence and 
the process of inquiry.” Mimeographed, 
East Brunswick (N. J.) Public Schools, 
1962, and “Shaping logical behavior in six- 
and seven-year olds.” Research proposal 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education, 


1962. 
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being achieved by behavioral technol- 
ogy. In industry and the schools, in- 
structional programs based on correct 
behavioral analysis are producing 
changes in complex verbal that have 
never been duplicated by other meth- 
ods.4 


FRANCIS MECHNER 
Basic Systems, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


+ Mechner, F. and Cook, D. A. “Behavior- 
al technology and manpower develop- 
ment.” A background paper prepared for 
the Directorate of Scientific Affairs, Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment; Dec. 1963. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE CRIB, 
Ruth Weir, 

The Hague: Mouton & Co., 
1962. 216 pp. $10.50. 


In the two forewords to this book, a psy- 
chologist and a linguist both express 
surprise at its contents. George Miller 
writes that he was “completely unpre- 
pared to encounter a two-year-old boy 
who—all alone—corrected his own pro- 
nunciations, drilled himself on conso- 
nant clusters, and practiced substitut- 
ing his small vocabulary into fixed sen- 
tence frames.” And Roman Jakobson, 
in a discussion of the child’s contribu- 
tion to linguistic theory, says that the 
“predominantly metalingual concern of 
the somnolent child with language it- 
self comes as a great surprise. .. . Many 
of the recorded passages bear a striking 
resemblance to the grammatical and 
lexical exercises in textbooks for self- 
instruction in foreign languages.” 
Language in the Crib is a careful 
analysis, at several levels of linguistic 
description, of the monologues that 
Ruth Weir's son addressed to himself 
before he went to sleep at night. The 
speech is taped over a period of eighteen 
evenings, when the child was about two 
and a half, and is collected after he is 
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in his crib, and alone with his blanket 
and toys. The only recording equip- 
ment in the room is a microphone 
placed near the bed, and this is con- 
nected to a tape recorder in another 
room so that the adults can control the 
recordings without the child’s aware- 
ness. These monologues represent the 
raw material which is analyzed in the 
book; the speech itself is presented in 
full in phonetic transcription as an ap- 
pendix, and the main body of the work 
is concerned with a linguistic analysis 
of the raw material on three different 
levels: phonetic, syntactic, and a dis- 
course analysis of the paragraphs. 
Studies of language development in 
children until the last decade had been 
limited to quantitative aspects of lan- 
guage. The typical studies reported in 
reviews of the field were studies of the 
rate of vocabulary increase; rate of in- 
crease in length of utterances; propor- 
tions of various parts of speech. In the 
last decade, however, studies of the ac- 
quisition of language by children, par- 
ticularly the acquisition of syntax, have 
begun to flourish in different parts of 
the country, The new studies are based 
on a deeper knowledge of the structure 
of the language the child is acquiring, 
and an attempt to specify the rule sys- 
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tem of the child at different levels of 
approximation to English. The source 
of these new studies is the meeting of 
psychology and linguistics, with a new 
field of exploration—psycholinguistics 
—emerging from the inquiry. In the 
next few years a number of publications 
will appear, comparable to those cur- 
rently appearing, which will consider 
the order of emergence of grammatical 
features in child speech, which will at- 
tempt to write grammars of the speech 
of children at different stages of gram- 
matical acquisition, and which will de- 
scribe some of the characteristics of the 
productions of the two-to-four-year-old 
child. 

Ruth Weir’s book is one of the first 
to attempt to cope with some of the 
newer questions opened up by linguis- 
tics with regard to the speech of young 
children. She is a linguist by training, 
and her approach to linguistics in this 
book is partly influenced by Jakobson 
and Fries. She has not used the trans- 
formational approach to grammar of 
Chomsky that has influenced some of 
the recent work in study of language 
acquisition. The scope of the book is 
limited to a brief period in the language 
acquisition process of one child, and 
that only when he is alone in his bed 
at night. Given this restriction, it is im- 
pressive that her data and observations 
often match those being reported by 
other observers of child speech. 

The data which surprised Miller and 
Jakobson may be of most interest to the 
field of education. Anthony Weir, at 
two and a half, talks to himself when 
he is alone in his crib at night. This 
may be a rather common phenomenon, 
but has been largely ignored as an area 
of research interest until the present 
time. It is perfectly conceivable that 
these soliloquies could be monotonous 
repetitions, or gibberish, or memorized 
routines, or lists, or numbers, or random 
fragments of utterances. As such they 
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would be quite unrevealing to the stu- 
dent of language acquisition. Instead, 
as one reads through the soliloquies 
themselves, it becomes obvious that 
they are none of these. They are in 
places impressively similar to workbook 
exercises for foreign students who want 
to learn English. Parts of the mono- 
logues look like selection of a grammati- 
cal pattern and then substitution in one 
slot of the grammatical frame—a well- 
established device for teaching English 
to foreigners. Consider the following 
sets of data: 


Noun substitutions 
What color 
What color blanket 
What color mop 
What color glass 


Nounphrase substitutions 
There’s a hat 
There’s another 
There’s hat 
There’s another hat 
Adjective substitutions 
Big Bob 
Little Bob 
Big and little 
Little Bobby 
Little Nancy 
Big Nancy 
Verb substitutions 
Listen to microphone 
Go to microphone 
There are also sets of consecutive ut- 
terances in which the substitutions are 
pronominal, either for a noun or noun- 
hrase, or for another pronoun. Notice 
the following: 


Take the monkey 

Take it 

Don’t take it off 

Don’t take the glasses off 
Stop it 

Stop the ball 

Stop it 
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I go up there 

I go 

She go up there 

There are enough such sets in the 
data that they do not seem to be ran- 
dom productions, but can be considered 
as pronominal substitution exercises. 
Other practice sets in the data seem 
striking: the child produces minimal 
phonemic pairs in succession, corrects 
his pronunciation, builds up utterances 
out of constituents, makes occasional 
grammatical corrections, and so forth. 

It would be possible to take issue with 
Mrs. Weir's linguistic analysis of the 
data from a number of points of view. 
Her methods of analysis often seem 
rather arbitrary. The interesting fact 
about her data and results seems to me 
to be that they often corroborate cur- 
rent observations of children’s daytime 
speech. The data match in many re- 
spects speech collected from children 
who are going about their normal daily 
activities and interacting with other 
people in the process. Just to cite one 
example, the data reported here on pro- 
nominal substitutions is remarkably 
parallel to that presented in the Brown 
and Bellugi paper in this journal. As a 
first and very thorough presentation of 
the language acquisition pattern of a 
two-and-a-half-year old child, Language 
in the Crib will be of wide interest. 


URSULA BELLUGI 
Harvard University 


FROM TWO TO FIVE. 

Kornei Chukovsky. 
Translated and edited by 
Miriam Morton. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1963. 

169 pp. $4.50. 


This book makes a unique contribu- 
tion to our appreciation of the language 
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of children during their pres 
years. Written by an author of 
dren’s books, an observer of childre 
language for over forty years, a coll 
tor of children’s verses and a stude 
of language and literature, it combin 
insightfully a delight in children, 
spect for their uses of language and 
knowledge of language developme: 
This is, indeed, a rare combinatio j 
the book is written, it has value for 
parents, teachers, those who write 
children, and those who study the 
language. First published in Russia 
1925 under the title, Little Childre: 
this book has gone through sixteen 
visions. One wishes that it had bet 
translated into English earlier. 
Numerous examples of children’ 
questions, comments, and verses are i 
cluded, However, the book is neither a 
report of the sayings and rhymes 
children presented for the entertaii 
ment of the reader, nor an attempt 
report a survey of young children’s 
ings and poetry. The examples whi 
are included illustrate the author's un- 
derstanding and appreciation of lz 
dren’s language usage. These examples 
do not illustrate those characteristics 
children’s language which reflect a 
analysis of a systematic collection 


lustrate the Paanan of child i F 
guage which the author has identi É 


use certain language forms and- stru 
tures. He is much less interested a ft 


used. 

The language illustrations used 
taken from the author’s collection 
children’s expressions gathered oví 
forty years, including his own O 
tions and materials sent to him. Unli 


material is collected with a conscious 
effort to include the broad spectrum of 
children’s language output, it is likely 
that many examples accumulated will 
be interesting and exceptional rather 
than typical. Thus, it is probable that 
some of the oral expressions of very 
young children which serve as illustra- 
tions in the book may represent their 
less frequent rather than their typical 
performance. The illustrations are im- 
portant, however, as accurate observa- 
tions of certain aspects of the young 
child’s language learning. 

It is interesting that in our literature 
on children’s language, no really good 
analysis or collection of preschool chil- 
dren’s typical oral prose or poetry out- 
put is available. The difficulties of ob- 
taining such a collection are tremen- 
dous and obvious. They are greater at 
the preschool age since the school pro- 
vides a source through which such ma- 
terial may be gathered. For school-aged 
children too, however, there is a real 
lack of comprehensive collections of 
the prose and poetry of average chil- 
dren. The author, even in the present 
book, appeals to readers to send him 
examples of children’s expressions. 

From Two to Five is neither a sys- 
tematic nor a technical report of the 
language development of children. Nev- 
ertheless, much information is present- 
ed on the content, structure, and func- 
tion of children’s language. The au- 
thor presents his concerns with the 
characteristics and the role of young 
children’s language as they strive tire- 
lessly to understand the world about 
them and to inject order upon it. 

The book is permeated with an ap- 
preciation and respect for young chil- 
dren and with an admiration of their 
early language achievements. The 
whimsical drawings at the beginning 
and the end of each chapter are adapted 
from the drawings of children. These 
also underscore the author's acceptance 
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and understanding of children as chil- 
dren. This book makes its major con- 
tributions in its delightful recognition 
of children as developing human be- 
ings trying to understand their world, 
of the role that acquisition of language 
plays in this task, and of the common 
developmental experiences among chil- 
dren in different parts of the world. 

In the first three chapters—“A Lin- 
guistic Genius,” “The Tireless Explor- 
er,” and “Children and Their Poetry” 
—the author identifies, illustrates, and 
discusses some of the processes by which 
the child first acquires functional use of 
language. The author admires the “vast, 
varied and complex” mental achieve- 
ment of the child during his first few 
years in mastering his language. He 
points out how the young child correct- 
ly uses parts of speech although he has 
no notion of grammatical rules. He fre- 
quently views grammatical mistakes as 
an attempt to coordinate bits of linguis- 
tic knowledge in a specific instance 
when the rule used does not apply. For 
example, to Chukovsky the misuse of 
the suffix which characterizes a person 
according to his work (“er” in English, 
nik in Russian) reflects a creativity 
which he treasures. To him these early 
language deviations are creative actions, 
rather than errors. The child’s knowl- 
edge of language during his early school 
years soon reaches a level which pre- 
cludes improvising linguistic expres- 
sions. 

Erroneous ideas resulting from attrib- 
uting causal connections to chance as- 
sociations are not treated as errors Or 
childish foolishness. Rather such devia- 
tions are presented as evidence of the 
child’s “priceless urge to establish the 
causal connection between separate 
facts which constitute the moving force 
of all man-created sciences” (p. 20). In 
his observations covering three genera- 
tions of children, Chukovsky finds sub- 
stantial similarity in the explanations 
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children give for similar phenomena. 
Nevertheless, the specific expressions 
of the children reflect changes in soci- 
ety: for example, the recent emphasis 
on technology and “the basic standards 
and values of Soviet life which have be- 
come part of the consciousness of the 
entire population” (p. 56). 

The author, considering children’s 
versemaking one of the important 
stages in language development, places 
much more emphasis upon this than is 
found in American publications. He 
discusses the child’s love of rhythm, rep- 
lication of sounds and words, and the 
characteristics of children’s early verses. 
At the same time, he laments that few 
examples of children’s first or early at- 
tempts at poetry are available for study. 

A major task of young children is that 
of separating the real world from the 
unreal world. The author's belief that 

this task is facilitated by deliberate ex- 
posure and acquaintance with nonsense 
verse and fairy tales is discussed at 
length in two chapters—"The Sense of 
Nonsense Verse” and “The Battles for 
the Fairy Tale—Three Stages.” It is 
only when a child is aware of the real 
that the incongruity of the following 
verse can be seen: 

“He rode on a dappled wagon 

Tied to a wooden horse” (p. 93). 
Nonsense verse strengthens the differ- 
entiation between the real and the un- 
real by word shifts, deliberate and in- 
correct juxtaposition, interchange of 
function of objects, and by ascribing in- 
congruous functions to objects. 

The long discussion of the value of 
the fairy tale to children is reminiscent 
of the discussion in the United States 
around the thirties. Chukovsky empha- 
sizes the goal of the story teller as fos- 
tering compassion and humaneness in 
the child. He sees fairy tales as provid- 
ing opportunity for this while practical 
and objective stories of everyday life, 
to the exclusion of the fanciful, deprive 
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the child of the opportunity for imagi- 
native dreaming and creativity. 
In “Conversations with Beginners a 


the author suggests rules for writing for ‘Q 
children which deal with the use of 
imagery and action, music, rhythm, 
parts of speech, play and games, A “thir- 
teenth commandment” points out that 
poetry should meet the needs of chi 
dren, but should also lead them toward 
adult perceptions and understandings, — 

The reader of any translation 
lies upon the skill and insight of th 
translator to set forth both the content 
and emphases of the original work 
curately. In an interesting preface, Mi 
iam Morton, editor and translator of 
this book, discusses the peculiar prob- b- 
lems associated with its translation. The 

“poet’s insight, perceptions and explicit 
eloquence” (p. x) in the original work 
place heavy demands upon the transla: 
tor. Since so much poetry for and by 
Russian children is presented in the 
original volume, it was necessary to 
create the concepts used in children’ 
expressions and at the same time 
maintain the rhyme, meter and othe 
characteristics of children’s prose ant 
poetry in an English translation. At 
times the translator had to change the f 
age of the child, or substitute particu- 
lar animals or trees to ensure appropīi 
ate rhyme and rhythm. “But never— aa 
not once—was a verse consciously up- S 
graded or downgraded in rhythm, | 
meaning or poetic quality to achieve i 
more respectable verse translation. . 
(P. xi). 

The translator has also edited thi 
American publication so that it is 
abridged version of the Russian p 
lication. Her deletions were aimed al 
making the book more enjoyable fo 
American readers without changing i 
emphases. Thus detailed, probably fa 
miliar, discussions about the education 
and idane of children, didactic, spē | 


> 
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cific and repetitive reference to Russian 
folklore, and discussion of the methods 
used in learning syntax and grammar 
of the Russian language were omitted. 
The resulting translation is enjoyable 
to read, and impresses one with the uni- 
versality of certain characteristics of 
child language behavior. The numerous 
examples of children’s prose and poetry 
have a ring of authenticity. 
MILDRED C. TEMPLIN 
University of Minnesota 


LINGUISTICS AND READING. 
Charles C. Fries. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963. 265 pp. $5.00. 


This is one of the most important 
books, if not the most important book, 
for the teaching of reading that has ap- 
peared in a long time. In it one of 
America’s most distinguished linguistic 
scholars presents to “workers investi- 
gating reading problems, those who de- 
vise reading programs, those who train 
the teachers of reading, and the parents 
who are concerned with the educational 
development of their children,” an ac- 
count of modern linguistic knowledge, 
an analysis of the reading process in 
light of that knowledge, and suggestions 
for a “linguistically sound approach” 
to the teaching of reading, especially at 
the beginning stages. 

In common with other recent books 
on the teaching of reading, it is critical 
of current practices, their theoretical 
assumptions, and the research on which 
they are based. It does not, however, 
share with the other critical books a 
tone of righteous indignation, a pro- 
pensity to name calling, and a simple 
prescription for curing all ills. Although 
it tends sometimes to make definite as- 
sertions that could better have been put 
in terms of hypotheses, it is a serious, 
scholarly work that deserves serious at- 
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tention, The author intended it to be a 
non-technical work. But this reviewer 
found it so closely reasoned that it will 
need careful study if it is not to suffer 
the fate of either an uncritical total ac- 
ceptance as the “new panacea” for read- 
ing or an equally uncritical rejection 
as “nothing new.” 

Fries begins with a brief survey of 
past practices and theories in the teach- 
ing of reading. By means of quotations 
from manuals, textbooks, courses of 
study, and journal articles published 
from 1570 to 1900, we are presented 
with the poignant drama of successive 
“discoveries”—phonetic alphabet re- 
forms, word methods, sentence meth- 
ods, phonic methods—each with its 
claim to be “the new,” “the natural,” 
“the true,” “the logical.” Were we to 
ignore the dates, we could easily believe 
we were reading current reports. It is 
not hard to agree with Fries that “This 
chronology also demonstrates that the 
chief methods and combinations of 
methods now discussed so vigorously 
were actually in use long before the 
time of modern educational research.” 
(p. 6) Nae 

About the research in reading, Fries 
notes that the very mass of the materials 
creates great difficulty. Yet it is not the 
volume alone but the lack of “cumula- 
tive continuity” and “scientific rigor” 
that he finds so distressing. Even more 
distressing is the veritable ignoring of 
the findings of “the new knowledge 
concerning the nature and functioning 
of language achieved by the labors of a 
host of linguistic scholars over more 
than a century.” ; 

He attempts to correct this lack with 
a survey of the problems studied and 
the results achieved in the “scientific 
study of language” over the last 140 
years, particularly the new discoveries 
and their applications to such diverse 
areas of human activity as the learning 
of languages and machine translation. 
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In the chapter, “Language Meanings 
and Language Signals,” he carries fur- 
ther “the descriptive analysis of lan- 
guage as an arbitrary code” and con- 
siders such questions as the nature of 
meaning, speech, writing, and reading. 
This chapter is particularly important 
for a fuller understanding of the nature 
of comprehension, an agreed-upon ul- 
timate goal by all who are concerned 
with the teaching of reading. 

He then returns to reading with the 
chapter, “The Nature of the Reading 
Process.” Here Fries questions the broad 
definition of reading accepted by most 
writers in the field which includes not 
only recognition of words, comprehen- 
sion and interpretation (thinking, re- 
flecting, imagining, judging, evaluating, 
analyzing) but application and use of 
the facts apprehended in the study of 
personal and social problems. While he 
agrees that these are laudable goals, he 
believes that use and application must 
be postponed until the first stages of the 
learning process have been mastered. 
During the first stages, he insists, we 
must concentrate on the essential dif- 
ference between the language which 
the native English-speaking child has 
learned and the reading which he has 
yet to learn, 

And what is this essential difference? 
“The only essential difference here is 
the fact that in ‘talk’ the means of con- 
nection to the human nervous system 
consists of patterns of sound waves stim- 
ulating nerves in the ear, but in ‘read- 
ing’ the means of connection to the hu- 
man nervous system consists of patterns 
of graphic shapes stimulating nerves in 
the eye, .. . One can ‘read,’ insofar as he 
‘can respond’ to the language signals 
represented by patterns of graphic 
shapes as fully as he has already learned 
to respond to the same language 
signals of his code represented by 
patterns of auditory shapes.” (p. 119) 
That these responses to graphic 
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shapes must include “meaning” is 
made clear: “In order to prevent 
any misunderstanding here let me im 
sist that simply to respond to graphic 
signs by uttering certain sounds is not 
‘reading.’ . . . . To be ‘reading,’ the re- 
sponse to the graphic signs must also 
have all the features of some language 
signal operating in a language code, 
eliciting a meaning response. ‘Word 
calling’ (word pronouncing) without 
the meaning responses of the patterns 
that make the language signals of a code 
is neither reading nor talking.” (pp. 
119-120) 

Fries divides the reading process into 
three stages: First, the transfer, or be- 
ginning stage, where essentially “the 
process of learning to read in one’s 
native language is the process of trans 
fer from the auditory signs for language 
signals, which the child has already 
learned, to the new visual signs for the 
same signals.” (p. 120) 

The second stage, or “productive” 
reading, is one in which the response 
to the patterns becomes unconscious 
“and the cumulative comprehension of 
meanings signalled enables the reader 
to supply those portions of the signals 
which are not in the graphic representa 
tion themselves.” (p. 132) 

The third stage is reached “when the 
reading process itself is so automatic 
that the reading is used equally with or 
even more than live language in the ac 
quiring and developing of experience 
when reading stimulates the vivid imagh- 
native realization of vicarious exper 
ence.” (p. 132) 

It is in the above model of reading 
where Fries differs radically with the 
majority view in the teaching of reading 
which tends to see the three stages ope 
ating at the same time. 

The remainder of the book is com 
cerned with the transfer stage of the 
reading process (although some provoc 
ative ect anna are made about the 


“productive” and “imaginative” stages) 
through a consideration of phonics, 
phonetics, phonemics, and the alphabet. 
With regard to these, Fries findsa "hope 
less confusion” in the literature on read- 
ing instruction, especially in the synon- 
ymous use of the words “phonics” and 
“phonetics”, He clears up this confu- 
sion as well as the one that “English is 
not a phonetic language.” Fries shows 
tha: while English spelling is not com- 
pletely consistent, it is not as incon- 
sistent as we think when spelling-pat- 
terns are related to word-patterns, in- 
stead of relating individual sounds to 
individual letters. He criticizes all phon- 
ic approaches on the grounds that 
they teach the child to isolate the sepa- 
rate sounds and fuse them into words, 
thus relying on single lettertosound 
correspondence, which he claims does 
not work for most English words, His 
tendency to view all phonic approaches 
as essentially the same will strike many 
“reading people” as unfair, Phonic ap- 
proaches differ considerably. In fact 
many are just as strongly opposed to 
isolating and fusing sounds as Fries is, 
Perhaps it is inevitable when crossing 
disciplines to make fine distinctions in 
one’s own field without doing the same 
for the other, 

In his final chapter, “Essentials of a 
Linguistically Sound Approach,” Fries 
presents the systematic steps and the 
kinds of materials needed to develop 
the high-speed recognition responses of 
the transfer stage, It is here where he 
takes on the mantle of the “reading €x- 
pert” and with it the occupational dis 
case of the expert. He states, asserts, 
and exhorts! On one page alone, page 
202, | counted five “musts,” 
with two “should always”, and an “it is 
esential that.” Since his blueprints are 
not only based on linguistic principles, 
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ings” but the ordered progression of 

exercises of “contrastive letter se- 

quences.” Interest in a story is ex- 
traneous and may detract from the 
major objective. 

Fries has given us much—a summary 
of linguistic knowledge, an invitation 
to use it, specific suggestions for meth- 
ods and materials, and perhaps of great- 
est importance, the kind of thinking 
that should inspire researchers in read- 
ing toward the “cumulative consis- 
tency” and “scientific rigor” that we so 
sorely lack, 

JEANNE CHALL 
The City College of the 
City University of New York 


TEACHER. 
Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1963. 224 pp. $5.00. 


Miss Ashton-Warner’s book is the work 
of a novelist and artist; it is not, strictly 
speaking, an educational text. In kalei- 
doscopic fashion it offers glimpses of the 
author with her pupils—the majority 
of them Maoris—in a New Zealand 
School. Now we see her teaching read- 
ing and writing in the “infant room”; 
now introducing arithmetic by way of 
nature study; now playing Schubert 
while the children dance; now coaching 
the older girls in sports. We come upon 
diary excerpts, a few lists and schedules, 
compositions by the children, and at the 
end a section in the form of a story. 
Readers of the author’s best-selling nov- 
el, Spinster, will recognize the setting 
and much of the material, as well as 
the style: the Maori children crowd the 
pages in scenes that have the vividness 
of drama; the writing is personal, pas- 
sionate, immediate. 

Throughout runs the unifying theme, 
“All subjects in the creative vent.” (p. 
95) The author believes that even read- 
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ing and writing can be taught in an 
“organic,” creative way, and she dis- 
cusses at length—though not systemati- 
cally—how this is done. No wonder the 
book is arousing great interest among 
teachers here. It has arrived at a time 
when everyone is ready for a new look 
at the old reading problems. 

Miss Ashton-Warner’s approach in- 
volves these essential steps: First, she 
attempts to draw out in conversation 
with the beginner words that have in- 
tense personal significance—his “key 
vocabulary” of one-look words that can 
be learned instantly. For the Maoris 
these are such words as “ghost,” “kiss,” 
“jet,” clustering around fear, sex, and 
locomotion. Secondly, for vocabulary 
growth and learning “mixed up with 
all the natural concomitants of relation- 
ship,” (p. 50) the children read aloud 
to each other their words and later their 
stories. Çreative writing is at first merely 
the writing of the key words; but as 
skill grows the children produce their 
own personal stories daily. The climax 
of the whole plan is the “discussion,” 
when the children talk freely together 
after the reading of the stories. Miss 
Ashton-Warner accepts everything that 
comes out at these times, not only be- 
cause she gains useful knowledge from 
the children’s revelations, but because 
she believes that such opportunities for 
release help these young Maoris—who 
come to school “with no other thought 
in their heads other than to take, break, 
fight, and be first” (p. 93)—move to- 
ward a way of living that is integrated 
rather than destructive. Indeed, she 
even suggests that this is an interna- 
tional matter: “I can’t disassociate the 
activity in an infant room from peace 
and war.” (p. 93) 

When the children are ready for 
books Miss Ashton-Warner gives them 
first the unpublished Maori transitional 
primers she has written and illustrated 
to help bridge “a gap of two thousand 


years between the races.” (p. 70) Un- 
fortunately these primers are not de- 
scribed in detail, but one surmises that 
the characters in them are brown- 
skinned Maori children, and that the 
text uses the cadences of the Maori ver- 
nacular English and relates directly to 
the life and temperament of the Maori 
village—a way of life, incidentally, nev- 
er precisely pictured for us. After these 
“organic” primers are mastered, Miss 
Ashton-Warner believes her children 
can safely move on to the “static” Janet 
and John readers. 

We hear little more about the mat- 
ter of bridging the gap. It was evidently 
not the author’s intention to examine 
in depth problems relating to bilin- 
gualism or to the school’s role in aiding 
the transition of children from one cul- 
ture to another. She only hints at such 
a pertinent cultural fact as the existence 
of a School Committee with a Maori as 
Chairman. 

The teacher here who hopes to use 
Miss Ashton-Warner’s approach—and 
to my knowledge a number appear to 
be successfully adapting aspects of it— 
must first comb through the book very 
carefully in search of the precise factual 
details. Then she will have to come to 
terms with her own beliefs about pro- 
cedures the author mentions in passing 
but does not fully discuss, such as the 
teaching of the letters and presumably 
their sounds. 

‘And how much of what was done with 
the Maoris is appropriate here? The 
teacher needs to look closely at her own 
classroom. Are the children five-year- 
olds? Are they ready for daily exposure 
to reading and writing? Miss Ashton- 
Warner exposed her Fives and appar- 
ently without question. But there is 
room for questioning. Are they urban 
six-year-olds? Have they come to school 
from an environment that has already 
given them a rudimentary understand- 
ing of the relation of the written word 
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to the thing? If so, they may be eager 
to move ahead with their competence, 
and stand in no need of the intensely 
affect-laden approach that gave reading 
its meaning for the Maoris. And how 
excitable are they? How far along in 
the achievement of that necessary bal- 
ance between control and expression of 
impulses? Has the teacher sufficient 
training to handle with them the free 
group discussion? Can she sense when 
a too prolonged sharing of fears might 
lead to chaos that serves no purpose in 
the classroom? And can she spot those 
children whose destructiveness is of the 

kind that no amount of creativity alone 

will heal? Miss Ashton-Warner’s faith 

in creativity—and the large claims made 

—should not blind the teacher to the 

cautions taken for granted by others 

who are perhaps more psychiatrically 

sophisticated. 

But I have suggested that there are 
children here who might profit from 
aspects of Miss Ashton-Warner's ap- 
proach. Who are they? The answer is: 
almost any children who have the abil- 
ity to undertake reading but have not 
yet been touched by the process, have 
not yet grasped the relationship be- 
tween experience and symbol—includ- 
ing, certainly, children who are mov- 
ing from one culture to another, How 
many of the young Puerto Ricans in our 
classrooms might not stride ahead if en- 
couraged to communicate personal con- 
cerns in “key” words or stories, possibly 
even in Spanish at first? And if they 
could have access to transitional primers 
written by their teachers and based on 
the realities of home and neighborhood, 
so much the better. Actually, at present 
many of them probably do have such 
access. Ingenious teachers in our schools 
have been writing supplementary ma- 
terials for some time, with whatever 
skills at their disposal. 

To sum up, undoubtedly many read- 
ers will find little that is new in Miss 
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Ashton-Warner’s approach, and will de- 
plore the book’s lack of clarity, preci- 
sion, and scope. Others will welcome the 
spirited reminder that a child’s “inter- 
ests” are located in the inner as well as 
the outer world, and will be grateful to 
the author for stirring their thinking 
and pushing them into experimenta- 
tion, as well as for giving them unfor- 
gettable vignettes of the Maori chil- 
dren. After all, a book should be judged 
in terms of the author’s own intentions. 
Certainly one of Miss Ashton-Warner’s 
purposes was to picture in action Mata- 
whero, Seven, Waiwini, and others who 
brought to her infant room the unpre- 
dictability, variation, drama, and gaiety 
she prized. This she has done superbly. 
CLAUDIA LEWIS 
Bank Street College of Education 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue DrAcnosis AND TREATMENT OF 
SPEECH AND READING PROBLEMS, 
Carl H. Delacato, 

Springfield, IUl.: C. C Thomas, 
1963. 188 pp. $6.75. 


Our reactions toward this book are very 
mixed. The sincerity of the author is 
impressive. He has assembled a variety 
of material, some of it interesting as a 
recapitulation of long-known, and per- 
haps neglected, facts; but he has used 
it to construct an insufficiently substan- 
tiated rationale for the treatment of 
specific language disabilities. 

In his book, Dr. Delacato opens with 
a chapter covering his concept of neu- 
rological organization—which is dis- 
cussed below. There is then an ex- 
tremely brief discussion of the nature 
of language problems in which he refers 
in very short paragraphs to aphasia, de- 
layed or poorly articulated speech, stut- 
tering, retarded reading, poor spelling 
and handwriting, and reading perform- 
ance which, though normal, is lower 
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than mathematical performance. This 
chapter consists of little more than an 
enumeration of these language prob- 
lems. Then there follows a discussion of 
some aspects of the development of the 
concept of cerebral dominance and lat- 
erality. A discussion of the phylogeny 
of neurological organization covers a 
diverse area, from climatic and chemi- 
cal changes in successive geological 
epochs, to a brief enumeration of a few 
changes occurring in the structure of 
the central nervous system in the verte- 
brate series. The following chapter dis- 
cusses the ontogeny of neurological or- 
ganization in which the author makes 
many statements which he does not sub- 
stantiate. For instance, we learn that 
“allowing the child to roll over on its 
stomach, without posturalizing the body 
in the proper tonic neck position, may 
be causing an interference to neurologi- 
cal organization.” (p. 49) Again, he 
says, “We have seen many children with 
reading and speech problems who had 
inadequate neurological organization 
because they were pushed by parents” 
(p- 59)—an unsubstantiated opinion, as 
is the following: “lacks of . . . proper 
sequential progression through the neu- 
rological developmental stages usually 
result later in some qualitative dys- 
function in the development of total 
neurological organization.” (p. 60) 
There are numerous statements of this 
sort, for which the reader is given no 
backing of facts. Chapters on neurologi- 
cal organization and brain injury, de- 
tailed directions for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and case materials complete the 
text. 

There is a fairly extensive bibliog- 
raphy including a spotty selection from 
neuroanatomy and child development, 
and a blending of neurosurgery and 
neurophysiology. However, there is a 
noticeable sparcity of references to the 
work of both educators and physicians 
who have been primarily interested in 


the field of developmental language dis- 
orders. The bibliography will not serve 
as a balanced guide to further reading. 
In his opening paragraphs, the au- 
thor refers his readers to his earlier 
book, The Treatment and Prevention 
of Reading Problems, for his original 
statement of the neuropsychological ap- 
proach to the development of language 
and the concept of “Neurological Or- 
ganization.” From it he quotes: 

“Neurological organization is that 
physiologically optimum condition 
which exists uniquely and most com- 
pletely in man and is the result of a 
total and uninterrupted ontogenetic 
neural development. This develop- 
ment recapitulates the phylogenetic 
neural development of man . . - and 
progresses vertically through the spi- 
nal cord and all other areas of the 
central nervous system up to the level 
of the cortex, as it does with all mam- 
mals. Man’s final and unique devel- 
opmental progression takes place at 
the level of the cortex and it is lateral 
(from left to right or from right to 
left). 

“This progression is an interde- 
pendent continuum, hence if a high 
level . . . is unfunctioning or incom- 
plete, . . . , lower levels become oper- 
ative and dominant. . . . If a lower 
level is incomplete, all succeeding 
higher levels are affected. . . . Man’s 
only contribution to this organiza- 
tional schema is that he has added 
to the vertical progression, the final 
lateral progression at the level of the 
cortex. . . . The final progression must 
become dominant and must super- 
sede all others. Prerequisite . . . to 
such dominance is the adequate de- 
velopment of all lower Jevels. . . - 

“Man has evolved to the point that 
the two hemispheres of the brain, al- 
though they mirror each other physi- 
cally, have differentiated functions. 
Right-handed humans are one sided, 
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ie. they are right eyed, right footed 
and right handed, with the left corti- 
cal hemisphere controlling the organ- 
ism.” (p. 4 to 6) 

He goes on to state: 

“The basic premises of the neuro- 
psychological approach as outlined 
by the author is that if man does not 
follow this schema he exhibits a prob- 
lem of mobility or communication. 
To overcome such problems one eval- 
uates the subject [according to the 
developmental neurological schema]. 
Those areas of neurological organiza- 
tion which have not been completed 
or are absent are overcome by pas- 
sively imposing them upon the nery- 
ous system in those with problems of 
mobility and are taught to those with 
problems of speech or reading. When 
the neurological organization is com- 
plete, the problem is overcome.” 
(p- 7) 
The author's premise and its appli- 

cation raise some questions which he 
fails to answer in the text, He postulates 
that because the structure of man 
changed phylogenetically, we can alter 
the individual man’s structure by 
changing his environment and function. 
We are not told how this occurs, but we 
are repeatedly told that it happens be- 
cause we are treating the nervous sys- 
tem, a mystifying statement in relation 
to the program outlined. It is also as- 
sumed that by changing the motor later- 
ality of a child after infancy we can 
develop a dominant hemisphere for lan- 
, with beneficial results—but 
again reliable data are not given. The 
author states that the “normal” pattern 
of laterality is single sidedness (for in- 
stance, right hand, eye, foot), Current 
literature on the subject does not sub- 
stantiate this statement, nor do clinical 
studies now in progress at the Language 
Clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. So-called crossed or mixed 
patterns of laterality occur with great 
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frequency in the normal population. It 
is indefensible to tie the concept of 
laterality to right or left handedness or 
single sidedness as if these were clearly 
defined or definable terms. The fact of 
the matter is, that it is very difficult to 
find a person whose responses are all 
right or left sided. Since this is so, what 
criteria have we for labelling a subject 
pure right or left handed or for saying 
that, if he is not, he should be? 

The author places great emphasis up- 
on the value of training in certain types 
of movement, usually associated with 
early childhood learning, as a means for 
improving skill in communication by 
language. Surely, graceful movements, 
good motor controls, coordinated use 
of the body (although it is not stressed 
as such) can harm nobody and could, 
conceivably, act as a reinforcement in 
some language difficulties. As here de- 
scribed, it is associated with verbal in- 
structions and explanations, even with 
reading aloud or choral speaking in the 
case of stuttering, so that a good case 
could be made for the patient receiving 
much more than mere training in the 
positioning of limbs, It is impossible for 
the patient to receive as simplified a 
form of treatment as the author wishes, 

Successful therapeutic results of oth- 
ers working with these problems dem- 
onstrate that there are other kinds of 
training, besides the motor training de- 
scribed, which are useful for the lan- 
guage handicapped. Why training in 
the proper use of the organs of speech 
seems so reprehensible to the author is 
not clear. Speech, after all, requires 
movements, and speech training, there- 
fore, can be considered as much a treat- 
ment of the nervous system, as are ex- 
ercises and training of trunk and limbs. 

The author's views on reading prob- 
lems are not clearly stated. There is a 
pre-remedial program, devoted to eye 
exercises in which various mechanisms 
are used. When this has been complet- 
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ed, a course of “learning by wholes,” 
“contextual learning,” “structural anal- 
ysis,” “phonetic analysis,” and finally 
repeating the process is recommended, 
How this is associated with any rational 
neurological view, based on known 
structure and functioning of the nerv- 
ous system, is not stated. Why, one won- 
ders again, is motor retraining a form 
of treating the nervous system, while 
any sort of language retraining is not? 
Undue emphasis is placed on the assess- 
ment of movement, while little is pro- 
vided for the assessment of the reading 
disability. The interrelationship of mo- 
tor behavior and language function, 
other than the author's certainty that it 
exists, is not explained, while the inter- 
relationship of the various language dis- 
abilities (stuttering, motor speech de- 
lay, articulatory defects, reading, writ- 
ing and spelling defects) which he says 
he accepts, is not explored. To explore 
it would be difficult without first dif- 
ferentiating the specific disability syn- 
drome from other language problems. 
Although cerebral dominance is recog- 
nized by him as an important factor in 
these problems, heredity, familial trends 
and what they mean are entirely neglect- 
ed. No light is thrown on the reading 
process, The author’s lack of apprecia- 
tion of the neurological aspects of it is il- 
lustrated by his failure to see the con- 
trasting implications of the use of syn- 
thetic phonics versus analytic phonics as 
a first step in language training. From 
the point of view of the neurologist deal- 
ing with language problems, this is dis- 
appointing. 

There is no question that we have 
learned much about the language proc- 
ess and the interrelationship of the dif 
ferent language functions through the 
observation of failure in performance 
in the presence of pathological condi- 
tions, notably in the study of aphasia. 
In the developmental language disor- 
ders, such as motor speech delay, stut- 


tering and specific reading disability, 
there are, however, marked differences 
to which the author does not refer. 

In a sense, this is a dangerous book, 
because of the large amount of truth it 
contains, skillfully strung together in 
such a way as to mask a multitude of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc propositions, 
which are quite unjustified in the light 
of modern knowledge of neurophysiol- 
ogy. There is much that we do not yet 
know about how the nervous system op- 
erates; therefore, to speak with such 
assurance about what helps or hinders 
its integrative action and to exclude di- 
rect language training without giving 
facts to substantiate, is misleading. If 
the book is intended as a guide to the 
educator, it fails to give him enough 
specific informative data to be convinc- 
ing. If intended for the neurologist 
dealing with language problems, al- 
though it contains some basic informa- 
tion, there is not enough information 
related to the ultimate conclusions 
drawn. 

EDWIN M. COLE, M.D. 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


HOW TO DO THINGS WITH WORDS: 

THE WILLIAM JAMES LECTURES, 1955- 
J. L. Austin. 

Edited by J. O. Urmson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1962. 

vit, 166 pp. $4.25. 


The philosophical point of view un- 
derlying these lectures on language is 
pungently suggested by the following 
observations on philosophy and lan- 
guage made by the late John Austin in 
the course of an attack on certain con- 
temporary theories of knowledge and 
perception: 

My general opinion about this doc- 

trine is that it is a typically scholastic 
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view, attributable, first, to an obses- 
sion with a few particular words, the 
uses of which are oversimplified, not 
really understood or carefully stud- 
ied or correctly described; and sec- 
ond, to an obsession with a few (and 
nearly always the same) halfstudied 
‘facts’. (I say ‘scholastic’, but I might 
just as well have said ‘philosophical’; 
over-simplification, schematization, 
and constant obsessive repetition of 
the same small range of jejune ‘ex- 
amples’ are not peculiar to this case, 
but far too common to be dismissed 
as an occasional weakness of philoso- 
phers.) The fact is, as I shall try to 
make clear, that our ordinary words 
are much subtler in their uses, and 
mark many more distinctions, than 
philosophers have realized. . . It is 
essential, here as elsewhere, to aban- 
don old habits of Gleichshaltung, the 
deeply ingrained worship of tidy 
dichotomies. 


While it may seem perverse to begin 
a review of one book with an extended 
quotation from another, especially 
when that other book is not (overtly) 
concerned with the topic of the first 
book—a general analysis of how we do 
things with words, the passage does give 
us an excellent indication of some of 
‘Austin’s philosophical motives for un- 
dertaking a detailed study of language 
use as the performance of verbal acts. 
Austin is interested in looking at the 
‘facts’ of language, and not just a few 
already overworked ones. 
Why this ethologist’s approach to lan- 
ge? For one thing, Austin is con- 
vinced that lack of proper attention 
aid to distinctions in use which are em- 
bedded in ordinary language leads us 
into philosophical difficulties of our own 
making. The assumption behind this, 
which Austin shares with a great many 


1 Sense and Sensibilia, ed. G. J. Warnock 
(New York: ‘Oxford Univ. Press, 1962). 
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contemporaries, is that such distinctions 
not only must be accounted for by phi- 
losophers (and by linguists and psychol- 
ogists) but also must constitute the 
point at which any systematic inquiry 
into the workings of language should 
begin (p. 122). 

Let us follow the ethologist analogy 
one step further and say that Austin 
has noticed what he considers to be a 
significant fact about the behavior of 
words in their natural habitat (the ev- 
eryday speech of the “plain man” en- 
gaged in the practical business of life) 
and that these lectures are an attempt 
to see whether a general characteriza- 
tion of how language works can be de- 
veloped out of an examination of the 
distinction marked (apparently) by 
this fact. 

Two things concerning Austin’s 
Strategy should be noted before we fol- 
low him on his peregrinations among 
the uses. First, appeal to the ‘facts’ of 
ordinary language have hitherto been 
made by philosophers whose concern it 
is to investigate the “logical geography” 
of individual words and expressions or 
clusters of them which figure impor- 
tantly in what have been considered to 
be fairly well-defined philosophical 
problems. Austin’s approach to ordi- 
nary language analysis is certainly with- 
in this frame of reference (especially 
his attention to the uses rather than to 
any formal properties of language as 
such). However, although he has done 
his share of direct polemical battle with 
‘misleading’ philosophical positions 
within the framework of traditional is- 
sues,? he has done so by shifting the fo- 
cus of these issues away from the con- 
cept in question (as being encrusted 
with too many ‘philosophical’ attempts 

*See especially his articles on “Truth,” 
“Other Minds” and “The Meaning of a 
Word” reprinted in Philosophical Papers, 
ed. J. O. Urmson and G. J. Warnock (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1961) 
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at it) and onto a variety of words and 
their uses which, when examined in 
terms of their relations, one to another, 
enable us to get through to what the 
real issue is.8 Thus Austin, like Witt- 
genstein, is concerned with the refor- _ 
mulation of philosophical problems and 
the shift of focus which enables clear 
vision. His ingenuity at doing this is 
well-known, and it is a major principle 
of his strategy in these lectures, 

The second thing we want to note is 
that Austin’s philosophical convictions 
lead him to the doing of what some 
philosophers say is ‘grammar’ rather 
than philosophy. Austin accepts the 
charge, and justifies his strategy on the 
following interesting grounds: that his 
doing of ‘grammar’ is simply “sorting 
out a bit the way things have already 
begun to go and are going with increas- 
ing momentum in some parts of philos- 
ophy,” (p. 163) and that perhaps there 
will prove to be no ultimate boundary 
between the ‘logical grammar’ of words 
and expressions (the concern of many 
contemporary philosophers) and “a re- 
vised and expanded Grammar.”5 Thus 
Austin’s shift of focus suggested above 
may be thought of as a logical extension 
of the ‘linguistic revolution’ in philos- 
ophy, and as a shift from an analysis 
of the philosophical implications of the 
uses of language to a methodologically 
prior task which I shall call the work- 
ing out of a ‘grammar of use’; that is, 
an attempt to develop categories which 
will accord with our intuitions about 
what we are doing when we use words. 

Austin’s strategy is, then, not only a 
philosophical strategy in the sense sug- 

3The articles entitled “Ifs and Cans” 
and “A Plea for Excuses” also in Philo- 
sophical Papers. 

* Austin’s strategy has been criticized as 
being beside the philosophical point. See, 
for example, the article-reviews by A. Am- 
brose, M. Lazerowitz and W. F. R. Hardie 


in Philosophy, July 1963. 
*“Ifs and Cans”, op. cit., p. 180. 


gested, but an approach to the empirical 
study of language. As such, it needs to 
be evaluated not only for its philosoph- 
ical fruitfulness, but also as to whether 
it is an effective or even plausible step 
toward the construction of a systematic 
theory, or what Austin once called a 
“que and comprehensive science of 
language.”® 

The ‘fact’ of language which Austin 
invites us to consider in the William 
James Lectures is that there appears to 
be a class of sentences in English which, 
although they have the (traditional) 
grammatical form of statements, are not 
(usually) either intended as or count 
as statements, but are (usually) intend- 
ed as and count as the performance of 
a conventional act if they are uttered 
under appropriate conditions. Austin 
calls such sentences, “performative ut- 
terances,” and spends the greater part 
of the lectures investigating the possi- 
bility of marking a systematic distinc- 
tion between such utterances and ‘gen- 
uine’ statements (which he calls “con- 
stative utterances”) by laying out what 
appear to be unique features of per 
formatives and seeing whether these fea- 
tures apply to all and only those utter- 
ances which we intuitively regard as the 
performance of kinds of certain acts and 
which are not regarded as (primarily) 
statements of fact. 

The primary distinction, for Austin, 
lies in the fact that, unlike statements 
which are used to make truth claims and 
can be verified as true or false,’ per 
formatives do not make truth claims 
but are judged rather as either ‘happy’ 
or ‘unhappy,’ i.e. either they come off or 
they do not. For example, consider the 
case (which appears to be the paradigm 
on which the distinction is constructed) 


* Ibid, 

Austin seems to accept some verifiability 
criterion as at least necessary for distin- 
guishing statements from other types of 
utterance, p. 2 
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of sentences beginning with the expres- 
sion, “I promise.” As Austin noted in 
an earlier article, “If 1 say ‘I promise’, 
I don’t say I say I promise, 1 promise."* 
Obviously, in saying "I promise... .", 
I am not reporting, describing, or say- 
ing anything which can be judged as 
either true or false. The first job, then, 
for Austin, is to formulate the condi- 
tions which performatives like “I prom- 
ise” must meet in order to be consid- 


doctrine of ‘Infelicities,’ which consti- 
tutes the set of categories in terms of 
which our intuitions about the perform- 
ative-constative distinction may be ex- 
plicated. But now things (which have 
not been entirely unanticipated) begin 
to go awry; for it becomes clear that 
in order for a purported act involving 
a performative to be designated as 
‘happy,’ certain statements about the 
act have to be true, i.e., statements the 
truth of which, suggests Austin, is im- 
plied, presupposed, or entailed in some 
interesting ways. For example, “I prom- 
ise, ...” implies “I am promising,” pre- 
Supposes “certain conditions obtain,” 
and entails “I ought. .. .” 

Austin here makes ingenious inter- 
pretations of these notions usually ap- 
plied to relations among statements to 
show not only that performatives are 
“infected” with questions of truth and 
falsity, but also that statements may be 
appraised as either ‘happy’ or ‘unhap- 
py. For example, “The cat is on the 
mat” contextually implies “I believe the 
cat is on the mat.” If this is not the case 
(i.e. the implication fails) then it is a 
case of “insincerity.” If there is no mat 
for the cat to be on, then reference fails, 
a necessary condition for the statement 
to count as either true or false is not 
met, and the statement is considered to 
be void in just the same way perform- 
atives are. The entailment relation is 
more complex, but it can be seen that 
there is a strong ‘parallel’ between “x 
is red entails x is colored” and “ʻI 
promise . . .” entails ‘I ought . | .’.” 

The “appraisal” distinction does not 
seem to work, since the ways in which 
we judge performatives and constatives 
overlap in some crucial ways; and this 
overlap appears to do great damage to 
any functional distinction between 
classes of utterance as such. Austin now 
shifts his focus and attempts to discover 
a grammatical criterion for the distinc- 
tion, But this fails as well. If, for ex- 
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ample, we note that clear cases of per- 
formatives like “I promise . . .” are ut- 
tered in the first person, singular, pres- 
ent indicative, we also discover that 
other clear cases like “You are offside” 
are not. Moreover, it is impossible to 
tell, simply by looking at the utterance, 
whether utterances like “The bull is 
on the rampage” are to be regarded as 
performatives or constatives. Austin 
tries to skirt this problem by suggesting 
that the act (if it is one) which is being 
performed when certain utterances are 
issued can be made explicit by append- 
ing a ‘performative verb’ and thereby 
transforming an implicit or ‘primary’ 
performative into an ‘explicit’ per- 
formation, e.g., “I warn you, the bull is 
on the rampage.? But this fails also, 
since the grammatical criterion admits 
expressions like “I feel,” (which is a re- 
port and not an act or part of one!) 
and, for that matter, “I state,” the tell- 
tale mark, for Austin, of the constative. 

It becomes apparent that the failure 
of both the appraisal and the gram- 
matical criteria is due to: 1) an over- 
simplified notion of what it is to judge 
a statement as either true or false, 2) an 
assimilation of statement-making to the 
act of saying something simpliciter. (But, 
clearly, when we say something, we may 
be doing any one of a number of things 
besides just saying; we may be stating 
or promising, both of which are per- 
formances. As Austin suggests, “When 
we issue any utterance whatever, are 
we not ‘doing something’?” (p. 91)); 
3) in general, a mistaken concentration 


*Explicit performatives, Austin sug- 
gests, are a development in the language 
from primary performatives. The view that 
language becomes more explicit in the 
sense that it enables us to make clear what 
our verbal acts are is an interesting sug- 
gestion. 

“This assumes that reports of feelings 
are appraisable as either true or false; a 
matter on which philosophers disagree 
violently. 


on utterances as such, when what we 
really need to do is to concentrate on 
“the total speech act in the total speech 
situation,” (p. 147) and to consider 
“the senses in which to say something 
is to do something” (p. 120). 

This time, Austin makes a major shift 
in focus from the examination of utter- 
ances to an examination of acts; how- 
ever, it should be noticed that, while 
the unit of investigation appears to 
change, we are back to what is essen- 
tially an attempt at a functional distinc- 
tion—this time among acts. We now 
are asked to consider saying something 
as the performance of three sorts of act: 
1) saying as a ‘locutionary’ act—the is- 
suing of an utterance which has mean- 
ing (that is, has sense and reference); 
2) saying as an ‘illocutionary’ act—the 
doing of something in the saying of cer- 
tain words having a certain meaning; 
and g) saying as a ‘perlocutionary’ act 
—the doing of something by the saying 
of certain words having a certain mean- 
ing. 

Here we have two major distinctions. 
The first, between performing a locu- 
tionary act on the one hand and per- 
forming an illocutionary or a perlocu- 
tionary act on the other. But, it might 
be asked whether we ever perform a 
locutionary act per se without, at the 
same time, doing something which has 
a certain ‘force’ over and above what 
we understand the words in any sen- 
tence to mean? The second distinction, 
which is more important to Austin, is 
that between illocutionary and perlocu- 
tionary acts. An illocutionary act has a 
‘force’ or conventional significance (in 
the sense outlined by Austin in his dis- 
cussion of performatives), while the per- 
locutionary act is “the achieving of cer- 
tain effects by saying something.”" 
Compare ‘In saying I would shoot him 
I was threatening him,’ and ‘By saying 


"Ibid. The emphasis is Austin’s. 
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I would shoot him I alarmed him.’ (p. 
121). 

Austin suggests further that there are 
ways by which a judge “should be able 
to decide, by hearing what was said, 
what locutionary and illocutionary acts 
were performed, but not what perlocu- 
tionary acts were achieved” (p. 121).1? 
This seems an excellent test, for it is 
true that, generally, if we can under- 
stand what a person is saying in a given 
situation, we can judge what sort of 
thing he is doing (warning, pleading, 
asserting, etc.) but we cannot (usually) 
tell what he has, in fact, achieved by 
doing what he is doing. However, for- 
mulating systematically the characteris- 
tics of illocutionary acts which we might 
use to distinguish them from perlocu- 
tionary or other types of doings which 
do not clearly fit any of these categories, 
requires that we again attempt to dis- 
cover grammatical criteria for the dis- 
tinction. Austin’s suggestion that a list 
of explicit performative verbs (promise, 
bet, warn, etc.) might, when used, in- 
dicate an illocutionary act, runs into 
very much the same trouble as it 
had earlier in isolating the performa- 
tive. Also, the formula, “In saying x, I 
was doing y,” as a grammatical normal 
form for illocutionary acts, lets in acts 
which do not fit the intuitive charac- 
terization of illocutionary acts as con- 
ventional. Eg. “In saying ‘Iced uck’ I 
was uttering the noises ‘I stuck.’” (P. 
123) 
Austin is forced to conclude that a sys- 
tematic distinction among acts will not 
work, and that, perhaps, every ‘speech 
act’ (that is, every utterance which we 
regard as a saying of something) should 
be examined, piecemeal, in terms of the 

of situation in which it might oc- 
cur, Further, and this is the heart of 

z Austin’s reliance on legal and other 
“sule-governed” situations is consistent 
throughout and is an important feature 
of his general approach. 
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the whole investigation, it is suggested 
that every utterance (in the above 
sense) has an illocutionary force and 
therefore may be appraised as either 
happy or unhappy. Also important is 
Austin’s suggestion that the notion of 
‘truth’ be interpreted as the satisfaction 
of certain conditions by an utterance 
in certain circumstances. On this view, 
all genuine utterances have a truth/ 
falsehood dimension as well as a happi- 
ness/unhappiness dimension, and a 
‘factual’ aspect as well as an ‘evalua- 
tive.’ What remains is to classify and 
examine what turn out to be explicit 
performative verbs, (which Austin now 
views as the names of illocutionary 
forces of utterances) in terms of the 
various dimensions Austin has outlined. 
Where has the original proposed dis- 
tinction gone? It has, in effect, disap- 
peared as a viable linguistic distinction, 
and has been replaced by a collection 
of “more general families of related and 
overlapping speech acts” (p. 149), clas- 
sified according to the types of illocu: 
tionary force any given speech act may 
have according to the types of situation 
in which it is performed. Once more, 
and tirelessly, Austin attempts to “di- 
vide Gaul.” He appears to be moving in 
just the direction we might predict: to- 
ward a finer intuitive perception of 
complexities and away from any of the 
simplification of phenomena which is a 
characteristic of systematic theory, 
How shall we assess Austin’s labors? 
Clearly they have uncovered for us 
some interesting facts about how we do 
things with words. But for the purpose 
of understanding the way 
works, are they significant facts? It is 
difficult to believe that Austin’s pro- 
gram for the piecemeal analysis of ut- 
terances will result in even a set of low- 
level generalizations about language on 
which a theory might be developed. 
Nevertheless, this book is of great value; 
not only because it exhibits the degree 
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of complexity ordinary language pos- 
sesses, but also because it demonstrates, 
I think, the failure of an extended at- 
tempt to employ our analytic intuitions 
about the uses of words and expressions 
to arrive at any general features of lan- 
guage which these words and expres- 


sions might mark. There is a sense in 


which it is of course true that ordinary — 


language embodies a great many philo- 
sophically interesting and theoretically 
fruitful distinctions. But it is also true 
that these distinctions which we make 
when we use words in certain will not 
be fully accounted for nor explicated 
without an articulated theory. Austin, 
it might be said, did not shift the focus 
quite enough. Given his philosophical 
commitments, it is doubtful that he 
could have. 
JACK REITZES 
Brandeis University 


A LINGUISTIC INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
Morton W, Bloomfield and 
Leonard Newmark. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 
xvii, 375, xx pp. $8.95. 


1 asked a colleague who read this book 
before I did what he thought of it. “Not 
bad,” he replied, “but this isn’t it.” I 
hoped to dissent from this judgment, 
since the title embodies a good idea, the 
two authors have excellent reputations, 
and their specialties are complemen- 
tary. I find, however, that as a six-word 
review I cannot improve upon my col- 


* Bloomfield is a medievalist who pro- 
fesses Middle English and evinces a flair 
for comparative approaches; of his various 
publications The Seven Deadly Sins (East 
Lansing, Mich., Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1952), a monument in modern schol- 
arship, is the most seriously admired. New- 
mark, a younger scholar, has applied mod- 
em linguistics to Panjabi and Albanian, 
and to English as a second language. 


league's observation, and I can only 
provide some of the details that lead 
me to a similar melancholy conclusion, 

The authors make their purposes 
clear. After pointing out that “the great 
contribution of modern linguistics has 
been its stress on the structural aspect 
of language” (p. 7), they add that “The 
great danger today is that we may neg- 
lect the importance of the history and 
psychology of language” (p. 8). Ac 
cordingly, “This book . . . is a series of 
studies of English from selected perspec- 
tives and at different stages in its past 
and present; our purpose is, first, to in- 
troduce the student to various aspects of 
linguistic science, and, second, to give 
an introductory knowledge of aspects 
of our language in the past..." (p. 23). 
Since, as the authors point out, the book 
is not a closely connected whole, its 
character may best be revealed in com- 
ments by chapters. 

Chapter I, “Language and the His- 
tory of Language,” is simply written 
and clear, entirely suitable as the in- 
troduction to a beginning book intend- 
ed for undergraduates. Chapter I, 
“Phonology and Modern English,” sur- 
veys phonemics, using current Ameri- 
can speech, In my judgment it would 
baffle any but the rare undergraduate 
who combines intelligence with dogged 
patience. This is a pity, for it comprises 
great virtues, It endeavors to be induc- 
tive, showing the student how to work 
out fundamental principles. The sche- 
matic representation of sound produc- 
tion is the best I have seen. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole is so beclouded in 


plained and not indexed, and the ap- 
proach is sometimes so vague that the 
beginning student would be left help- 
less and hopeless. For example, not un- 
til Chapter III does the reader get even 
a working definition of a phoneme, al- 
though he is expected to work with the 
concept earlier. The index indicates 
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that phonemes are described on pages 
81-83, but they are not described in any 
way that a student could recognize. The 
word is not even used, and the discus 
sion concerns phonetics and phonology. 
Chapter II, * Linguis- 
tics and the Indo-European Family of 
” is readable and clear, not 


mar easy—at least, not in print, so far 
as I know, although a new text is prom- 
ised—and although the authors man- 
age to be more palatable than Noam 
Chomsky, I should say that any student 
who needs Chapter I would never stag- 
ger through Chapter VI. The necessity 
of writing a grammar, also, for the 
archaic locutions still further confounds 
the statement, In addition, Chapter VI 
is more confused than it need be; it suf- 
fers as does Chapter II from superfluous 
terminology that the student will not be 
able to recall when comprehension re- 
quires it. For example, what undergrad- 
uate can deal with p. 261, with its ref- 
erences to references to references? The 
discussion is intended to show the stu- 
dent that generative grammar is at once 
revealing and simple; it may well send 
him scurrying to the safety of House 
and Harman. 

Chapters VII and VIII give no trou- 
ble. The first, “The Problems of Cor- 
rectness and Good Usage: 1600-1850,” 
is broader than many readers will ex- 
pect, since it surveys spelling, punctua- 
tion, and the like, as well as usage in 
the more conventional sense. Chapter 
VIII, “The English Vocabulary and 
English Word Formation,” generally 
competent and teachable, catalogues 
most of the recognized sorts of seman- 
tic change, but may leave the student 
assuming that a minor principle like 
back formation is as important as gen- 
eralization and specialization, which 
have moved through hundreds of thou- 
sands of meanings. In short, as the au- 
thors point out elsewhere, we are in 
danger of neglecting the psychology of 
language. My impression here is ap- 
parently confirmed by the questions at 
the end of the chapter, all of which con- 
cern relatively minor matters. To keep 
the record clear, one should perhaps 
add that these questions are often ex- 
cellent; notice number 1, page 325. 

What can be said of the volume as a 
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whole? As a trade book it is revealing 
and engaging; all but specialists will 
find much in it that is new, and it is 
reliable.2 The philological matter is 
sound, and the linguistic material is as 
near to standard as we can hope in a 
rapidly shifting field. Illustrative mate- 
rial is plentiful, and much of it fresh. 
The book is mainly intended as a text; 
the authors leave us in no doubt about 
that. As a text one must consider it. 
Here one should notice that the book 
grows from good basic thinking. We 
have no linguistic history of the lan- 
guage, and one would be welcome. Fur- 
thermore, the book is ingeniously 
planned; the authors have tried at once 
to reveal the essentials of modern lin- 
guistics and salient areas in the history 
of the language. For example, they 
have endeavored to combine an explica- 
tion of dialect theory with a survey of 
Middle English dialects, to explicate a 
promising new grammatical approach 
while revealing an earlier form of Eng- 
lish grammar. Sometimes this approach 
works; more often we have an uneasy 
juxtaposition of linguistics and history 
rather than a linguistic introduction to 
the history of the language. Many foot- 
notes concern matters of little interest 
to undergraduates and refer to works 
that beginners could neither find nor 
read. These are minor shortcomings, 
but the book is very uneven in its level 
of difficulty and in the level of linguis- 
tic sophistication it requires. In a text, 
this limitation is not minor. Some of it 
seems to be written for beginners, some 
for honors or graduate students. I can- 
not imagine a student for whom the 
book is well adapted as a text. At least, 
teachers who consider it should first 
read Chapters II and VI critically. Stu- 


*I noticed only two small slips. Page 282, 
nine lines from the bottom, “‘-er-” should 
presumably be added to the affixes. Page 
291, to make sense strictness must be 
spelled strictnes. 
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dents who can survive these chapters 
should have no trouble; although, if 
they can control this material, they may 
find other chapters too elementary. 
To me, this seems a good book, but not 
a good text. 


CHARLTON LAIRD 
University of Nevada 


UNIVERSALS OF LANGUAGE. 
Edited by Joseph H. Greenberg. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 


1963. 269 pp. $6.00. 


How different is one language from 
another? What measures can be found 
for determining structural similarity? 
In what ways are all—or many—lan- 


*A listing of competing texts may be 
useful. I assume that the volume the au- 
thors hope to replace is Albert C. Baugh, 
A History of the English Language, 2d ed. 
(New York: Appleto! -Century-Crofts, 1957)» 
and if their book were smoothly written it 
might do so, since Baugh’s approach is 
dated. In its concern for linguistic practices 
the book resembles John P. Hughes, The 
Science of Language (New York: Random 
House, 1962), but it is more concerned with 
English than is that volume. It is perhaps 
closest to Margaret M. Bryant, Modern 
English and Its Heritage, 2d ed. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962), although it more 
nearly approaches W. Nelson Francis, The 
Structure of American English (New York: 
Ronald, 1958) in its reliance upon modern 
linguistics. Two excellent volumes by H. 
C. Wyld are sometimes used for relatively 
advanced students: A Short History of Eng- 
lish, gd ed. (New York: Dutton, 1927), and 
A History of Modern Colloquial English, 
3d ed. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1956). Neither 
makes use of linguistics, Indo-European, 
or American English. English as Language 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, World, 1961), 


be published before this review sees print, 
Thomas Pyles, The Origins and Develop- 
ment of the English Language (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, World, 1964), 416 pp. 
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guages alike? To what can we attribute 
striking resemblances in languages 
widely separated in space, time, and 
history? These are some of the ques- 
tions which interest linguists working 
jm LANGUAGE TYPOLOGY, 2 field that 
has been attracting renewed attention 
in recent years after several decades of 
relative neglect. In 1961 the Linguistics 
and Psychology Committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council spon- 
sored a Conference on Language Uni- 
versals, and the present volume consti- 
tutes a report on that conference. The 
diverse and stimulating content of the 
papers speaks well for the value of the 
Conference, both in conception and in 
issue; I am pleased that the results are 
now shared with those of us who were 
not present. 

‘The attractively made book is unfor- 
tunately marred by a large number of 
errors in the typescript from which it 
was printed—are typists really a match 
for typesetters?—so that the reader 
would be wise to enter the corrections 
contained in a 7-page supplement of 
errata that accompanies the book be- 
fore reading it. In addition, line 8 on 
p. 137 should read “ -i / al), subject 
vs. object particle (Japanese - ga ‘i 
o), etc; -” (Incidentally, the Korean 
example on p. 159 is not correctly in- 
terpreted by the apparent Russian 
source the author used.) 

Eleven papers are printed in the vol- 
ume, together with the memorandum 
which led to the calling of the Confer- 
ence. Four of the papers are general in 
theme: Charles F. Hockett, “The Prob- 
Jem of Universals in Language” (1-22); 
Roman Jakobson, “Implications of 
Language Universals for Linguistics” 
(208-36); Joseph B. Casagrande, “Lan- 
guage Universals in Anthropological 
Perspective” (220-35); Charles E. Os- 
good, “Language Universals and Psy- 
cholinguistics” (236-54). Two papers 
deal with phonology: Charles A. Fer- 
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guson, “Assumptions about Nasals: A 
Sample Study in Phonological Univer- 
sals” (42-47); Sol Saporta, “Phoneme 
Distribution and Language Universals” 
(48-57). Two take up diachronic phe- 
nomena: Henry M. Hoenigswald, “Are 
There Universals of LinguisticChange?” 
(23-41): Warren Cowgill, “A Search 
for Universals in Indo-European Dia- 
chronic Morphology” (91-118). And 
one of the most interesting papers deals 
with syntax: Joseph H. Greenberg's 
“Some Universals of Grammar with 
Particular Reference to the Order of 
Meaningful Elements” (58-90). 

Rather than comment in detail on 
any of the papers, I would prefer to 
devote a few words to some typological 
questions that are largely passed by in 
this volume. Readers of Russian will be 
interested in the more detailed review 
by B. A. Uspenskiy in Voprosy Yazykoz- 
naniya 12.115-30 (1963); Uspenskiy 
also has an article on typological syntax 
in the collection Issledovaniya po struk- 
turnoy tipologii (Moscow 1963). 

With the focus of many linguists’ in- 
terests shifting to syntax in recent 
years, we are acquiring competent 
treatments in depth of a wide variety 
of languages. Without going into the 
relative merits of the “descriptivist” 
approach (underlying, for example, the 
tagmemic statements impressively devel- 
oped by members of the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics), the “rescriptivist” 
(or Magic Arrow) approach exemplified 
by the transformationalists of M.LT., 
and still other approaches to sentence 
structure, we can raise certain questions 
to be considered by people who read 
grammars as well as by those who write 
them, 

In particular, we can ask whether 
there is not good evidence that: 

1, Speakers of all languages make up 
sentences out of phrases of at least two 
different kinds—nomunat and VERBAL; 
and these correspond to at least two 
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major parts of speech, NouN and vers, 
which divide up the lexicon of worps 
or sTEMs so that usually one class 
(Noun) is substantially larger than 
the other and so that there is a high 
degree of correlation in translational 
equivalence between classes across lan- 
guages—e.g., well over half the time 
that disproportionately large class we 
call “noun” in Russian translates the 
disproportionately large class we call 
“noun” in Chinese and vice versa. [See 
comments by Hockett, pp. 3-4 and p. 18 
(4-7-8); see also pp. 555-56 of F. G. 
Lounsbury, “Linguistics and Psychol- 
ogy” in Psychology: A Study of a Sci- 
ence, ed. by S. Koch, vol. 6 (1963) and 
M. D. S. Braine, “The ontogeny of Eng- 
lish phrase structure: the first phrase,” 
Language, 39, (1963), 1-13.] Classical 
Chinese, often cited as a counter-exam- 
ple, is no exception; see H. M. Stimson, 
Language, 39, (1963), 574. 

2. All languages have ADNOMINAL 
phrases (often called “‘adjectival”) 
which modify nominals and ADVERBIAL 
phrases which modify verbals; and these 
correspond to separate parts of speech 
(though they are very small classes in 
some languages) perhaps best called 
ADNOUNS (instead of “adjectives,” “pre- 
nouns,” “determiners,” etc.) and AD- 
VERBS, respectively. <i 

g- All languages have devices (syn- 
tactic or morphological) for converting 
some or all verbal phrases into nomi- 
nals: NOMINALIZATIONS. Many languages 
have devices for converting at least some 
nominal phrases into verbals: vERBALI- 
ZATIONS. a 

4. All languages have devices for 
converting either verbal phrases or sen- 
tences (where these differ) into adnom- 
inal phrases: ADNoMINALIZATIONS. At 
least some languages have devices for 
adnominalizing nominal phrases. 

5. All languages have devices for the 
linking of nominals and of verbals: 


CONJUNCTIONALIZATIONS. Many lan- 
guages have devices for the linking 
of sentences (where these differ from 
verbal phrases). 

6. Many languages have dummy ele- 
ments to substitute for phrases: PRO- 
NOMINALS (“it, one”), PRO-VERBALS (“dof 
be"); and for some languages PRO- 
ADNOMINALS (?“the/a”), PRO-ADVERBTALS 
(?"s0"). Such elements are often meshed 
with semantic systems Of DEICTIC REFER- 
ENCE: person (“me : you”), plurality 
Tit: them”), gender (“him : her”), 
status (“tú : usted”), etc; relative posi- 
tion in space or time; direction of action 
or benefit; specificity or generality 
(“the : a/some”); etc. [See comments by 
Hockett, pp. 16-17] 

7. All languages have devices to 
NEGATIVIZE and INTERROGATIVIZE at least 
some sentences, and to turn at least 
some sentences into COMMANDS and 
PROPOSITIONS. 

8. All languages have at least two 
kinds of grammatical involyement of 
verbal with nominal: i.e., one-noun 
verbs (the most typical cases are usu- 
ally called “intransitive”) and two- 
noun verbs (typically “transitive”; 
some languages have three-noun verbs 
(‘double-object” or “double-subject” 
verbs) and more complex types. 

g. Many languages have devices that 
shift agent-goal reference: passives, 
causatives, etc. 

The answer to each of these ques 
tions is to be regarded as affirmative un- 
less cogent counter-examples can be 
demonstrated. The relevance of ques- 
tions such as these (and they are only 
a beginning) will depend upon the in- 
sights sought; we are indebted to the 
authors of Universals of Language for 
directing our attention to areas where 
empirical investigation can profitably 
replace speculation. 

SAMUEL E. MARTIN 
Yale University 
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A FUNCTIONAL View OF LANGUAGE: 
The Waynflete Lectures delivered 
in the College of St. Mary Magdalen. 
Oxford University. 

André Martinet. 

Oxford, England: The Clarendon 
Press, 1962. x, 165 pp. $3-49- 


Martinet, surely one of the great names 
in linguistics over the past two decades, 
is always stimulating, lively, independ- 
ent; rich in polished formulations for 
knotty clumps of closely observed data, 
elegant in English style. This urbane 
expansion of a set of lectures delivered 
at Oxford gives to an outsider to lin- 
guistics an eminently readable taste of 
Martinet’s range, and to an informed 
student of the field a compact represen- 
tation of much of Martinet’s recent 
views. The author is not only a leading 
figure in France and a protagonist of 
much of the best of his own cultural 
tradition; he has always been closely au 
courant with developments in modern 
theory on the Continent at large, and 
has amalgamated this with reflective re- 
actions stemming from a protracted stay 
in the post-war United States, Clearly 
an interesting and sophisticated mind. 

recorded what is both a pleas- 


mild disappointment—with regard to 
his book, and on two main counts: As 
one who has read much of what Mar- 
tinet has written, I could have wished 
to find more that was new to me, I re- 
peat, the book gives a good glimpse of 
him; but it would be nice to see more 
forward motion, Secondly, the argument 
is very discursive throughout; the the- 
ory lacks crisp formulation, One may 
justly ask, in a given instance (especially 
chapters II, III, and V), how the author's 
proposal works out in detail by com- 
parison with other, competing views. T 
am sure that these shortcomings stem 
at least in part from expanding what 
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must have been designed as rather bland 
non-taxing public lectures; but perhaps 
one should not merely expand a series 
of such lectures, 

The five chapters which make up the 
book are most readily discussed sepa- 
rately; perhaps chapters I, II, and IV 
are of greatest interest to readers of this 
review. 

I Realism vs. Formalism comes closest 
to providing a general statement of 
Martinet’s position on linguistic theory 
and the linguist’s task. In an argument 
which threads its way through brief 
well-chosen examples, drawn largely 
from French, two quite separate prin- 
ciples can be singled out, On the one 
hand, Martinet opposes function to for- 
mal shape (or structure); on the other 
hand, realism, for Martinet, means 
proper recognition of marginalities 
and the refusal to cram all features into 
a monolithic, smooth exterior of descrip- 
tive statement. This latter insistence is 
a welcome antidote to some recent at- 
tempts to drive the search for ‘pattern’ 
before all else; yet I feel Martinet’s 
point could be made more cogently if it 
were put on the basis that, so long as 
the number of grammatical rules (or 
statements) must be made, it is a mat- 
ter of taste or external criteria as to 
where one assigns the ‘irregularity.’ But 
one does not simply suppress or call 
forth a datum in the name of realism. 
In this discussion (p. 14). the author 
questions a clear and important view of 
“formalistic simplicity,” which would 
apply “exclusively to the number of 
units in the system, not to that in the 
utterance.” This clashes strongly with 
other views now current, and calls for 
a detailed critique, which one misses 
badly. According to Martinet, “we re- 
fuse to identify as a linguistic unit a 
segment that does not correspond to a 
new choice of the speaker” (p. 16); many 
will agree, and on different grounds. In 
several respects, readers will find that 
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Martinet shares a taking-off point with 
that of generative-transformational the- 
ory, yet the interesting possibility of fol- 
lowing his divergence is not open to us 
because of the lack of sharp formaliza- 
tion of argument abovementioned. 

This is not the first work in which 
the author has made much of the notion 
of function; and on grounds such as 
that cited above (p. 16) one sees the 
importance of what Martinet is driving 
at. Yet one might fairly expect in 1961- 
62 a confrontation of the author’s views 
with those of recent generative writers 
to show why his approach is not changed 
by these assumptions; and, without hav- 
ing to accept the framework in which 
it was said, one might wish to ponder 
Sledd’s remark!: “The concept of func- 
tion, so defined, seems to add nothing to 
the concepts of morphological form and 
syntactic position.” 

As in other recent works, Martinet 
prefers to revive the term moneme (p. 
22) for what most people call mor- 
pheme; after too many bitter years of 
term-swapping and neologizing, years of 
growing pains, this is scarcely happy, 
nor worth the candle of argument. Then 
(P. 45) in a sort of neo-Jespersonian 
typologizing, we find that there are 
three sorts of monemes: autonomous, 
dependant, functional. Yet, if insuffi- 
ciently formulated, chapter I is healthy. 

IL Towards a Functional Syntax is 
weak. Though it contains interesting 
remarks, the theory is essentially taxo- 
nomic, and gets no further than other 
much more detailed and meaty attempts 
have. We find (p. 57), at least to this 
reader’s surprise, that most of the dis- 
cussion has been deductive, and there- 
fore general; this could be highly inter- 
esting, and leads to basic questions of 
syntactic and semantic theory. But 


+ A Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar, James Sledd (Chicago: Scott Fores- 
Man, 1959), p. 212. 


again, what ensues is too brief and too 
casual. 

Ill Linguistic Typology is an inter- 
esting discussion of facts, interestingly 
presented; to do it justice would take us 
beyond the limits of space. There are, 
however, some flaws that surprise one, 
coming from a man of Martinet’s learn- 
ing. In the phonological portion (pp- 
78ff.), he rightly makes Trubetzkoy a 
basing point; but it is hard to under- 
stand the absence of reference to works 
such as Hockett’s Manual of Phonology 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1955), in view of the vast accretion 
of data in recent years. The table (p. 
83) represented as “classical Greek” is 
certainly not that, and scarcely repre- 
sents any dialect or chronology that I 
can think of: What is written dz was not 
a unit, and almost certainly /sd/. Close 
e and o occurred, as any schoolboy 
Knows (ander the label ‘spurious diph- 
thongs’), both short and long; u is Hel- 
lenistic or dialect. z] 

IV Linguistic Variety is a fascinating 
chapter, full of the data and observa- 
tion that Martinet is so good at mar- 
shalling and dissecting, and based on 
standard and dialect French that he 
controls so well. Anyone who must deal 
with differing forms and norms, whether 
social or geographic, of the same lan- 
guage will profit from and enjoy this 
chapter. The author's task is to show 
“how different two linguistic forms that 
purport to be ‘the same language’ can 
be” (p. 193). A table of two French 
vowel systems (p. 111) points this up. 
This is all very true, and is the sort of 
thing that has been investigated and set 
forth in this model in many situations 
for the past decade or two. However, an 
important point that escapes explica- 
tion in this model is: If these tables and 
accounts explain to us, perhaps, how 
people misunderstand, how is it that 
those same people talk freely most of 
the time? Martinet does not supply us 
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with enough data here to rework the 
problem (even if there were space), but 
experience with analogous situations 
shows that these highly divergent sys- 
tems, when expressed as sets of ordered 
(generative) rules, display a large pro- 
portion of identical rules in common, 
with just a few rules added in one 
speech-form or the other. In other 
words, these people seem to talk (that 
is, communicate) by leaning on the com- 
monalties, and discounting the few dif- 
ferences; and that makes common 
sense. Martinet's model shows us only 
one side of the coin. 

V Linguistic Evolution is on the au- 
thor’s best known subject, but is per- 
haps not of great immediate pertinence 
to readers of this journal. I also feel that 
he has presented the subject better in 
some of his earlier, more technical work. 
Without there being space here to en- 
large, I must simply say that I find the 
author's distrust of mathematical formu- 
lation (pp. 141-4) quite fallacious and 
beside the point. Linguistic matters de- 
mand theories and discourse that are 
linguistic; whether one wishes to express 
or manipulate the propositions so at- 
rived at mathematically or not is quite 
another matter. 

The unkind view might point out 
that Martinet frequently refers to his 
own work when he might also have 
mentioned similar or related work of 
others; the more useful view will hap- 
pily accept Martinet’s footnotes as a 
handy index to his important earlier 
publications. I hope many will read this 
engaging book; for myself, I will con- 
tinue to reach often for Martinet’s earli- 
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Chicago: Ctr. for the Study of Liberal Edu. for Adults, 1963. PP- 38. 
NEA Research Bulletin. Vol. 41 no. 3. Washington: Edu. Pr. Assoc. of Am., 1963. 
Pp. 95. $.60. 
The Older American. Washington: 
A Position Paper on Teacher Educatio 
Nat'l Edu. Assoc., 1963. Pp. 33- $.25- (paper). 


ive Education. 


Pres. Council on Aging, 1963. PP- 75- 
n and Professional Standards. Washington: 
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A Position Paper on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1963. Pp. 34. $.25. 

Pupil Marks and School Marking Systems. OE-20051. Washington: U.S. Gov't. Print- 
ing Office, 1963. Pp. 22. $.20. 

References on Foreign Language in the Elementary School OE-27008B. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1963. Pp. 49. $.40. 

Rosen, S. M. Higher Education in the U.S.S.R. OE-14088. Washington: U.S. Gov’t. 
Printing Office, 1963. Pp. 195. $1.00. 

Rosenstatr, M. Light a Fire. Washington: Nat'l Comm, for Support of Public 
Schools, 1963. Pp. g6. $1.00. 

School Building Research. Washington: Building Research Institute, 1963. Pp. 200. 
$10.00. 

The School Library as a Materials Center. OE-15042. Washington: U.S. Gov't. Print- 
ing Office, 1963. Pp. 84. $.50. 

Suane, H, G. and J. G. Murrey. Improving Language Arts Instruction Through Re- 
search and Association for Supervision, Curriculum Development. 1963. Pp. 153. 

SHAPOVALENKO, S. G. (ed.) Polytechnical Education in the U.S.S.R. UNESCO, 1963. 

Sociology of Education. (quarterly Vo. 37:1) Albany: Am. Sociological Assoc., 1963. 
Pp. 92. $2.00. 

Tuompson, A., E. I. SHAMURIN and D. Buonocore. Vocabularium Bibliothercarii. 
Belgium: UNESCO, 1962. Pp. 627. $7.00. 

What Standards Do We Raise? OE-53019. Washington: U.S, Gov't. Printing Office, 
1963. Pp. 28, $.15. 
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Notes on Contributors 


the Department of Social Relations at Har- 
from Antioch College. She is co-editor with 
Child Development Monograph 


Ursuta BeLLUGI, Research Assistant in 
vard University, received her B.A. degree 
Roger Brown of The Acquisition of a First Language, 


(1964). 


Rocer Brown, Acting Chairman of the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
University, describes his present areas of major interest as first language acquisition 
and the effects of language on thought. After receiving his A-B., M.A., and Ph.D. 


degrees at the University of Michigan, Dr. Brown taught psychology at the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. His publications include Words and Things (1958); 
runer, J. J. Goodnow, and G. A. 


“Language and Categories,” appendix to J. S. B 
Austin, A Study of Thinking (1956); and with Eric H. Lenneberg, “A Study in Lan- 


guage and Cognition,” in Sol Saporta, ed., Psycholinguistics: A Book of Readings 


(1961). 

Dwicur L. BoLmecrR, after teaching at Washburn University, the University of 
Southern California, and the University of Colorado, is now Coordinator of Lan- 
guage Instruction for the Department of Romance and Literatures at Har- 


vard, He is co-author of Modern Spanish (1960), author of Interrogative Structures of 
American English, Publications of the American Dialect Society (1957), and contrib- 


utor to Forms of English: Accent, Morpheme, Order (forthcoming). 


tional Psychology at the Har- 
i in Classics at Wesleyan 


University and his Ph.D. in Psychology at the University of Minnesota, Dr. Carroll 
taught at Mount Holyoke College, Indiana University, and the University of Chicago. 
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He is editor of Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf (1956), and author of The Study of Language (1953) and Language and 
Thought (forthcoming). 


Jeanne S. CHatt is Associate Professor of Education, The City College of the City 
University of New York. After receiving her Ph.D. from Ohio State University, Dr. 
Chall taught at Teachers College, Columbia University and last year she was Visiting 
Associate Professor of Education at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. She 
is author with Edgar Dale of A Formula for Predicting Readibility (1948) and Read- 
ability: An Appraisal of Research and Application (1958). 


Epwin M. Core, M.D., is a Clinical Associate in Neurology at the Harvard Medical 
School and the Massachusetts General Hospital where he is Director of the Language 
Clinic. His publications include “Specific Reading Disability, A Problem in Integra- 
tion and Adaptation,” American Journal of Ophthalmology (1951). 


ARTHUR DELBRIDGE is Senior Lecturer in English at the University of Sydney, Austra- 
lia. His current interests are experimental phonetics and Australian English. He is 
co-author, with A. G. Mitchell of The Speech of Australian Adolescents (forthcom- 


ing). 


J. L. Dixarp, currently Descriptive Linguist, ELS Program, U.S. A.I.D., Cameroon, 
is on leave from the position of Associate Professor and Research Associate, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico and Institute of Caribbean Studies; and has been Chairman of the 
English Language Study Center, Inter-American University, San German, Puerto 
Rico. Dr. Dillard received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and his Ph.D. from the University of Texas. He has written many articles on 
Caribbean languages in Caribbean Studies from 1961 to the present. 


Eric P. Hamp, Professor of Linguistics at the University of Chicago, is currently a 
visiting lecturer in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He received his B.A. degree from Amherst 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. in Linguistics from Harvard. Dr. Hamp has recently served as 
Collitz Professor and Vice-President of the Linguistic Society of American. 


H. A. Greason, Jr. is Professor of Linguistics at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
He is the author of An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (1955). Active in the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Dr. Gleason has given keynote addresses 
on the topics, “What is English?” and “Foundations for Curriculum Development” 
at recent conventions. 


Martin Joos is Chairman of the Department of German at the University of Wis- 
consin. He has been Editor of the American Council of Learned Societies textbook 
series for teaching English as a foreign language; and also Professor in the Linguistic 
Institutes of the Linguistic Society of America. Among his publications are Acoustic 
Phonetics, a Linguistic Society Monograph (1948); The Five Clocks (1962); The Mid- 
dle High German Courtly Reader (with F. R. Whitesell, grd ed., 1963); and The Eng- 
lish Verb: Form and Meanings (1964). 
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CmarLTON Lamp, Professor of English at the University of Nevada, lists as his present 
areas of major interest modern language and comparative medieval literature. After 
receiving his Ph.D. from Stanford University, Dr. Laird held a Special Research 
Fellowship at Yale University and the Lydia C. Roberts Fellowship at Columbia 
University. Among his publications are The Miracle of Language (1953) and, as editor 
with Robert M. Gorrell, English as Language (1961). 


P. Lat, Professor of English at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, India, is interested in 
Sanskrit drama and epic. He has prepared Great Sanskrit Plays in Modern Transla- 
tion and is currently working on “transcreations” of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
During a 1962-63 visit to the United States Mr. Lal lectured on Indian literature and 
religion at eleven American universities. He has written two volumes of poetry, 
The Parrot’s Death and Other Poems (1958) and Love’s the First: Poems (1963); in 
addition, he is Secretary of the Writers Workshop, Calcutta. 


Eric H. LENNEBERG is Associate in Psychology, Department of Psychiatry, Harvard 
Medical School, He received his B.A. and M.A. from the University of Chicago and 
his Ph.D. from Harvard University in Psychology and Linguistics. His publications 
include “Cognition in Ethnolinguistics,” Language (1953) and with J. M. Roberts, 
The Language of Experience (1956). 


Craupra Lewis is Research Associate, Student Counselor, and Specialist in Children’s 
Literature at the Bank Street College of Education, New York. She received her 
B.A. from Reed College, M.A. from the University of Minnesota, and Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Lewis organized the nursery school for 
Tennessee mountain children at Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee. Her 
publications include Children of the Cumberland (1946) and Writing for Young 


Children (1954)- 


Samurt E. Martin is Professor of Far Eastern Linguistics and Chairman of the De- 
partment of East and South Asian Languages and Literatures at Yale University. 
He received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from the University of California at Berkeley 


and his Ph.D. from Yale University. 


Raven I. McDavm, Jr. is Associate Professor of English at the University of Chicago 
and Director of the Southside Project in Social Dialects. Co-author with Hans Kurath 
of The Pronunciation of English in the Atlantic States (1961), Dr. McDavid has re- 


cently edited the definitive abridged edition of H. L. Mencken's The American 


Language. 


EZEKIEL MPHAHLELE is Director of the Chemchemi Cultural Centre in Nairobi, Ken- 


ya, and Consultant for the African of the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
in Paris and of Fairfield Foundation in New York. A South African with his B.A. and 
M.A. from the University of South Africa, Mr. Mphahlele has described his early 
life in the powerful autobiography, Down Second Avenue (1959)- Other publications 
include a collection of short stories, The Living and Dead and Other Stories (1961) 
and a collection of literary and political essays, The African Image (1962). 
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Louis A. Munzer, who received his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton 
University, is Lecturer in the English Language, the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
Dr. Muinzer has taught at Washington University, the University of Illinois, and 
Rutgers University. He is preparing an anthology of language readings, an introduc- 
tion to linguistics, and editing the first collective edition of Cynewulf’s signed poems. 


Pau M. Posrat is Assistant Professor of Modern Languages and Research Associate 
in the Research Laboratory of Electronics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Among his current interests are general linguistic theory, the structure of 
English, and the structure of Iroquoian languages. After receiving his B.A. degree 
in Anthropology and Philosophy from Columbia University in 1957, Dr. Postal re- 
ceived his doctorate in Anthropology and Linguistics from Yale University in 1963. 
His publications are Constituent Structure, monograph supplement to the Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics (January 1964) and with Jerrold Katz, An 
Integrated Theory of Linguistic Descriptions (forthcoming). 


Jack Rerrzes, Director of the Education Program at Brandeis University, is interested 
in the philosophy of education and philosophical psychology. He received his B.A. 
from Brooklyn College and his M.A.T. from Wesleyan University. He has been a 
Teaching Fellow at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, where he is currently 
a candidate for the Ed.D. in Philosophy of Education. 


Mitprep C, TEMPLIN, Professor of Child Psychology at the Institute of Child Develop- 
ment, University of Minnesota, received her B.A. and M.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and her Ph.D. in Child Development from the University of Min- 
nesota. She is author of the monograph Certain Language Skills in Children: Their 
Development and Interrelationships (University of Minnesota Press, 1957). 


CONTRIBUTIONS ĝe The HARVARD EbucaTionaL Review welcomes contributions by 
teachers, scholars and research workers in education, and persons who are working in related 
fields and professions. In matters of style, the University of Chicago Manual of Style is con- 
sidered definitive. While articles in any style or form will be considered for publication, the 
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Educators look to 
ST. PAUL EDITIONS 
for 
the famous 
Papal Teachings volume 
EDUCATION 
compiled by the 
Monks of Solesmes 


The indispensable collection of 
871 pronouncements from var- 
ious Pontiffs—from 1800 down to 
the present. Here in one volume 
are the teachings of Christ's Vi- 
cars on every aspect of the prob- 
lem of forming students. 

668 pp. cloth, $5.00 
paperback, $4.00 


St. Paul Editions, Daughters of St. Paul 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.—02130 


Please send me: 


Education, cloth.... paper... 


Robert Ulich, Editor 
m Has contemporary education 


succeeded in imparting universal 


human values? Ten leading edu- 
cators, in this provocative sym- 
posium, discuss the ends of edu- 
cation from elementary through 
graduate school. 

Robert Ulich, John R. Seeley, 
and George N. Shuster consider 
whether such values as truth and 
justice are good for all men every- 
where and ask whether wisdom, 
like knowledge, can be taught. 
Essays by Barbara Biber, John I. 
Goodlad, Earl $. Johnson, and 
Horace M. Kallen, analyze the 
teaching of humane valucs in 
preschool, clementary, secondary, 
and higher education. Paul F. 
Brandwein, Anne Roe, Van Me- 
ter Ames, and Robert Ulich ex- 
plore the relevance of the idea 
of mankind in particular fields of 
study — the sciences, behavioral 
sciences, aesthetics, and the hu- 
manities. $6.95 


EDUCATION AND THE CULT OF EFFICIENCY 


A Study of the Social Forces That Have Shaped 
the Administration of the Public Schools 


By Raymond E. Callahan. The author exposes the alarming lengths to 
which school administrators went, particularly in the period from 1910 
to 1930, in sacrificing educational goals to the demands of business pro- 
cedures, “A frightening, fascinating, important contribution to the cur- 
rent debate on the American school.”—Business History Review. 

Phoenix paperback edition $2.25 


THE WALL BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 


Dallin H. Oaks, Editor. The proposal to grant federal aid to parochial 
schools and the Regents’-prayer case are only two recent issues which have 
aroused controversy over the proper relationship between church and 
state. A group of distinguished authorities of diverse views here explore 
the dimensions of the problem in this country and examine the role of 
the courts and the Constitution in resolving some of the legal questions 
that have arisen. Cloth $6.75, Phoenix paperback, $1.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA 


By Robert M. Hutchins. “This book is about the hazards to education in 
the United States,” wrote the author in his introduction to the first edi- 
tion. “The principal ones seem to be those associated with industrializa- 
tion, Specialization, Philosophical diversity, and social and political con- 
formity. . . . I shall hope to indicate methods by which these hazards can 
be overcome.” “Mr. Hutchins is as lively and aggressive as usual; this 
short essay is a potent challenge to those who are opposed to and those 
who are ignorant of the values of the liberal arts.” —Saturday Review. 

Phoenix paperback edition $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and London 


CONTINUING YOUR EDUCATION 


By CYRIL O. HOULE, The University 
of Chicago. 188 pages, $4.95 

A valuable guide for all adults who 
wish to continue to learn, whether in 
classes and groups or by themselves. 
Provides detailed information on how 
to locate learning opportunities . . . 
study . . . organize time . . . develop 
effective reading and learning habits. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Fifth Edition 

By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG, Illinois State 
University; and RICHARD WYNN, 
University of Pittsburgh. Foundations 
in Education. 538 pages, $6.95. 
Revised and updated: A highly suc- 
cessful, award-winning text. Leading 
the field for over 22 years, this new 
edition continues to present a broad 
overview of American education in all 
its forms of public and private learning 
at all levels and in all areas. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE AND 
THE COMPUTER 


Edited by PAUL L. GARVIN, Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Inc., University 
of California Engineering and Sci- 
ences Extension Series. 448 pages; 
$12.75. 

A collection of 17 papers by math- 
ematicians, logicians, linguists, and 
experts in computer science. Surveys 
the emerging field of language data 
processing, covering all aspects of 
the computer processing of natural 
language data and providing back- 
ground material in linguistics, math- 
ematics, and computation. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 
A Scientific Approach 
By ROBERT LADO, Dean, Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, George- 
town University. 224 pages, $5.95 
(Cloth), $3.95 (Soft cover). 

A clear discussion of the theory and 
application of structural linguistics for 
the teacher of foreign languages and 
of English as a foreign language. The 
first text to incorporate in one volume 
a modern theory of second language 
learning. 


LINGUISTICS AND THE 
TEACHING OF READING 


By CARL A. LEFEVRE, Chicago 
Teachers College North, Curriculum 
and Methods of Education. 252 pages, 
$6.50. 

A basic introduction to structural lin- 
guistics and some ofthe applications 
necessary for effective teaching of lit- 
eracy skills at all grade levels, Con- 
siders the contributions of twentieth 
century scholarship to the teaching of 
reading and writing. 


A NEW DESIGN FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION: 
Assuming a Flexible Schedule 

By ROBERT N. BUSH and DWIGHT 
W. ALLEN, both of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Available in June. 

Explores the possibilities for making 
more efficient and effective use of 
staff and facilities for individual in- 
struction. Proposed: A New Frame- 
work for the Education of Youth. Prem- 
ise is that all youth should have a lib- 
eral education and the opportunity to 
pursue one or more lines of special- 
ization. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGRAW-HILL 


330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


BOOK COMPANY 


mm RANDOM Éh HOUSE 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 
An Introduction to Linguistics 
by JOHN P. HUGHES, St. Peter’s College 
Extremely thorough and valuable to both the 


beginner and the more knowledgeable student 
—Bruce Markgraf, Wesleyan University 


336 pages; $4.85 text 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
by ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 
This is an excellent book. It is scholar- 


ly. It is practical. It is readable. 
—Samuel D. Wehr, Temple University 


470 pages; $5.95 text 


LANGUAGE AND THE DISCOVERY OF REALITY 
A Developmental Psychology of Cognition 
by JOSEPH CHURCH, Vassar College 

+ + + a significant and provocative book, containing much insight and wisdom for psy- 

chology as a whole and many suggestions not only for research but also for the conduct of 
education. 

—SCIENCE, Vol. 134 

272 pages; $4.00 text 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


USED IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


Regular Edition .... 


RANDOM HOUSE 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


HARPER & ROW \"*|” / PUBLISHERS 


A TIME FOR TEACHING 

Willard Abraham 
A provocative discussion of teacher education as it is and as it should be, public re- 
lations needed in education, the parents’ role, individual differences in children, 
and of such recent developments as programmed learning, educational television, 
and the Peace Corps. Instructor’s guide. June. 


LEARNING THEORIES FOR TEACHERS 

Morris L. Bigge 
The author carefully and incisively develops the similarities and differences be- 
tween the S-R associationisms and Gestalt-field theories and their implications for 
principles of teaching. Emphasizes classroom applications. May. 365 pp., Paper, 
$3.95 


NEW CURRICULA 

Edited by Robert W. Heath 
This anthology describes the goals, history, and status of several key curriculum re- 
vision projects by scholars closely associated with them; there follow discussions of 
the implications of these reforms, with a detailed examination of the roles of gov- 
ernment, private foundations, etc. 294 pp., Text Edition: Paper, $2.95 (available 
for quantity sale to schools and colleges only) 


THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Edward A. Krug 
A historical treatment of changes in the curricular ideology and practices of the 
American high school in the period 1880-1920. The book is based largely on primary 
sources published and unpublished. May 474 pp., $8.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH PROCEDURES IN EDUCATION 

SECOND EDITION 

J. Francis Rummel 
In the Second Edition, the author has made meanings more precise, brought the 
material up to date, and expanded some of the topics discussed. “Invaluable as a 
guide...” The Educational Forum (on the first edition), 380 pp., $5.95 


TEAM TEACHING ~ 

Edited by Judson T. Shaplin & Henry F. Olds, Jr. 
Specialists in administrative. theory, curriculum development, architectural plan- 
ning, sociology, and psychology discuss the method of team teaching from every 
possible perspective. Bibliography. 430 pp., $6.50 

REFERENCE GROUPS: Exploration into Conformity and Deviation o 


Muzafer Sherif & Carolyn W, Sherif j | 
Using original research, the authors explore behavior and misbehavior of adoles- 
cents, in the context of their reference groups, at three socioeconomic levels. Inter- 
personal relations, power to influence others, popularity, individual roles, etc., are 


described, measured, and compared. 370 pp. $6.00 
Harper & Row, Publishers ° 49 East 33rd Street * 


f Adolescents 


New York, New York 10016 


--New Mexico Quarterly 


John Steinbeck 
Joseph Fontenrose. Concise, critical study 
of the major works of Steinbeck emphasiz- 
ing the mythological and biological elements 
in his works. Included are evaluations of 
his contribution to literature; chronology; 
selected bibliography. Written by a distin- 
guished classical scholar. 

cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


William Faulkner 
Lawrance Thompson. This book “...is one 
of the most intelligent and balanced esti- 
mates of Faulkner's work that I have seen 
++ethere are excellent chapters. here...a 
Tock of common: sense and critical discre- 
tion.”—New York Herald Tribune 

cloth $3.50; paper $1.50 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Arlin Turner. “...a well-ordered discussion 
of Hawthorne, his life and writings, done 
with discrimination and taste.”—Lewis Leary, 
Columbia University 

cloth $2.95; paper $1.00 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND CRITICS SERIES 
John Mahoney, General Editor 


“Most ambitious and thorough of the new booklets is the Barnes 
& Noble. series written and edited by acknowledged experts ... 
Illustrated © Annotated * Indexed * Bibliography 


Frank Baldanza. The author “... writes with 
enthusiasm; and his study is interesting and at 
times quite stimulating.”—A merican Literature 

cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


Hart Crane 

Samuel Hazo. “After recounting in a brief 
chapter the essential biographical facts, the 
author takes up the threads leading to a bet- 
ter understanding and to further discussion of 
his major works. “A sound study that has long 
been needed.”—Alma J. Payne, Bowling Green 
State University cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


Thomas Wolfe 

Richard Walser. “This volume adds another 

to the distinguished list of paperbacks....As 

an introduction to Thomas Wolfe it is thor- 

ough and complete.—American Literature 
cloth $2.95; paper $1.00 


James Fenimore Cooper 

Warren S. Walker. “Mr. Walker's appraisal 

is just; it is remarkable that in so brief a space 

he has managed to give so much information 

about Cooper's life, writings, and the trends 

in Cooper's criticism."—Arizona Quarterly 
cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


Henry Adams 

George Hochfield. “... admirably lucid in 
bringing out Adams’ ideas... though the book 
covers the whole range of his writing, it is best 
in discussing Adams’ historical works and 
Adams’ attitudes toward history.”—Journal of 
Higher Education * cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
John B. Pickard. “It is with Whittier the poet 
and artist that this book is concerned, and the 
writer shows, effectively the artistry and vital- 
ity of a few poems largely ignored by contem- 
porary criticism.”—C L A Journal 

cloth $2.95; paper $1.25 


At all booksellers 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


2 new texts 


due this summer in time for use with fall classes 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM: A Book of Readings 


Edited by Robert E. Chasnoff, Newark State College 
120 carefully selected readings—each by a specialist—are organized into five major 
sections concerned with: (1) cultural influences on educational. objectives; (2) meth- 
ods and materials; (3) subjects and topics taught; (4) evaluation, testing, and 
reporting; (5) unresolved issues. Bibliog., 600 pp., Paper $5.50, Cloth $8.00 tent. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN READING INSTRUCTION: A Book of 
Readings © Edited by Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, Lehigh University 
67 articles focus on an emerging philosophy of reading instruction. The first section 
concerns itself with the nature of the controversies which have beset the field and 
structures a point of view to evaluate the criticism. Part Two discusses the nature 
of reading. The next several sections emphasize the major areas of concern: begin- 
ning reading, comprehension, providing. for individual differences, and study skills, 
and others. The final sections explore new approaches, such as Pitman's ‘Initial 
Teaching Alphabet. Bibliog., 600 pp., Paper $5.50, Cloth $8.00 tent. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation / 20 East 46 St., N.Y. 10017 


Early-to-Read iļtļa Series 


A challenging Now being used in first grades, kindergartens, and nursery, 
schools, this new textbook series for the first year of reading 
and complete provide 


For the first time—a comprehensive language arts approach: 


langues oE reading, creative writing, handwriting, spelling, and thinking. 
program using ` For the first time—a complete skills program (traditionally 
Piti , extended over three years) now requires only 5-8 months. 
mane For the ‘first time—a greatly advanced reading level for all 
Initial children, In „Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the top itja first 
> graders were reading at a third-grade level by the fifth month 
Teaching of school. The low group was at easy-second-reader level. 
For the first time—reading materials that are virtually freed 
ee from the strait jacket of traditional yocabulary conttol—read- 


er i i i j oday’s 
by Dr. Harold J. Tanyze ng materials that deal, with subjects that matter to today 
Te eal Jd of childhood (not on 


Hofstra University child. The focus is on the inner wor 


REXI the literal environment). ; 
De Albers | ee For more information, write Initial Teaching ‘Alphabet Pub- 


Lehigh University ications, Inc., 20 East 46 Street, New York, N.Y, 10017. 


Publications on Educational Technology 


FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NEA 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 
By ELTON HOCKING, Purdue University 
The first nontechnical discussion in depth of the language laboratory as an 


instructional device. Illustrated. DAVI Monograph No. 2, 1964, 224 p. (Stock 
No. 071-02642), $4.50. To be published in May. 


THE AUTOMATION OF SCHOOL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Edited by Don D. BUSHNELL, System Development Corporation 
A collection of papers dealing with a wide range of computer applications to 


school problems—both instructional and clerical. DAVI Monograph No. 1, 
1964, 136 p. (Stock No. 071-02550) , $2.50. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMPUTER IN FUTURE INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 
By DON D. BUSHNELL, System Development Corporation 


A paper from the NEA’s Technological Development Project, this work deals 
with computer fundamentals, computer-based teaching machines, informa- 
tion retrieval systems in education, computer-based simulation, the auto- 
mated classroom, plus a look at the future of computer applications to instruc- 
tion. AV Communication Review, Vol. 11, No. 2, March-April 1963, 70 p. 
(Stock No. 079-02726) , $1.50. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE AUDIOVISUAL PROCESS IN EDUCATION: 

A Definition and a Glossary of Related Terms 
Edited by ponar P. ELY, Syracuse University 
In addition to a thoughtful discussion on theory and definition, this publica- 
tion contains a glossary of approximately 900 terms related to a variety of tech- 


nological developments in education, AV Communication Review, Vol. 11, 
No. 1, January-February 1963. 148 p. (Stock No. 079-02724), $3.50. 


AV COMMUNICATION REVIEW 
Edited by wILLIAM H. ALLEN, University of Southern California 


A quarterly journal devoted to research and theory in the field of audiovisual 
Instruction and educational technology. Annual subscription, $6.00. 


order from: Publication Sales, National Education Association 
1201-16th Street, N.W. 


Washington, D.C., 20036 
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Computer simulation of human behavior has become 
a lively area of psychological research. Taking as 

his example the simple counting of first grade children, 
the author shows how constructing a program for a 
real or an imaginary computer can help both the 
teacher and the child to understand the mental 
operations involved. 


PAULC. BERRY 


Hudson Institute 


Pretending to Have (or to Be) a 


Computer as a Strategy in Teaching’ 


The flurry of interest in curriculum development, with its new math and 
new science and its projects in reading, social studies, and English, has 
brought together three sorts of people far more often than ever before. One 


of these three is the teacher. The second is the scholar, who now periodically 


deserts his laboratory or study to try to explain to teachers and thence to 


children what he feels are the exciting and the fundamental ideas of his 
discipline in the modern age. The third is the psychologist (with or without 
the prefix “educational”) , who is charged both with suggesting how the new 
ideas are to be conveyed to children and with testing afterwards whether 
they have been learned. 

At the heart of most of the new curriculum efforts is an attempt to instill 
in children a way of thinking, both a general approach to a subject and 
the detailed steps of the various operations involved in mastery of that sub- 
ject. The psychologist is constantly insisting to the teacher and the scholar, 
“You specify the behavior, and I'll tell you how to produce it or test for it.” 
For the scholar, intent upon getting children really to understand some por- 
gram of the School Mathematics 


* Work ted here was conducted as part of the pro; 
Gent ft 4 by Grant GE-3 from the 


and Science Center of the University of Minnesota, supported 


National Science Foundation. 
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tion of his thinking or technique, specifying the precise component mental 
operations turns out to be surprisingly difficult. He finds that he can not 
clearly explicate the processes of his own thinking, nor can he recall how 
his present style of thinking was built up. Similarly, the psychologist, while 
more confident that complex thinking must be achieved through the inte- 
gration of many smaller component mental operations, is also very remote 
from a detailed understanding of the human thinking mechanism. 

Therefore, faced with the practical problem of educating children to new 
mental operations, we are still searching for ways to break down the global 
descriptions of the activities of each curriculum into smaller components 
that make more manageable elements in a program of instruction. There 
is one group of people to whom the problem of breaking up complex acts 
into smaller components, or of assembling some set of simple acts into one 
much more complex act, is very familiar. These are the persons who write 
the sequences of instructions, called programs, for electronic computers. (This 
meaning of “program” is independent of the word as it is used in “pro- 
grammed instruction.”) I believe that some of the techniques of the computer 
programmer can be borrowed by the educator as a means for making much 
more explicit what component skills go into a complex act and how the com- 
ponents are linked together. This suggestion does not assume that children’s 
brains resemble electronic machines but merely that mental tasks are in- 
formation-processing operations and share that characteristic with opera- 
tions that are programmed for computers. 

For the inexperienced, writing the program that gets a computer to carry 
out even a simple operation can be a chastening experience. Computers, 
being intolerant of ambiguity and devoid of common sense, go ahead and 
do just what they are told. The resulting absurdities frequently reveal the 
shortcomings of badly stated instructions. Like programmed instruction, com- 
puter programming requires explicit statement of all of the steps involved 
in a complex behavior. However, computer programming goes beyond ex- 
plicit statement of the details and provides a precise and testable model for 
assembling all of the component operations into a total more complex be- 
havior. This permits verification not only that the various steps are clearly 
stated, but also that they are all present and accounted for and are effectively 
connected together. For this reason, writing a computer program is a very 
instructive way to start thinking about teaching. Fortunately, it is writing 
the program that is the most useful part of the procedure, so that you can 
do it even when you can’t afford a real computer on which to run the pro- 
gram or even if you refer to operations which are impractical with existing 
computers. 

When the teacher tries to produce a computer program (or at least the 
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flow diagram of a program) as a way of specifying the details of an activity 
that is to be taught, he is pretending to have a computer on which the pro- 
gram might eventually be run. It is also possible to involve children in the 
task of programming; if the children themselves construct the program, they 
may share some of the benefits of increased awareness of what goes on in 
complex activities that they otherwise take for granted. Since children can’t 
be expected to handle a real computer, this has to be arranged otherwise. 
The teacher can get children to give their instructions to him, and he can 
then carry them out in very literal fashion, thus pretending to be a computer. 

We can distinguish three possible ways in which it is useful to imagine a 
computer program for a mental operation that we want to teach: 

1. The teacher pretends to have a computer for which he writes a pro- 
gram that provides the operations of whatever task he is interested in, in 
whatever way seems simplest or most logical. This is useful in making clear 
the logical structure of the task. 

2. The teacher pretends to have a computer for which he prepares a 
program which as far as possible represents the actual skills, errors, weak- 
nesses, and virtues of human (or child) performance. Such a program in 
some sense is a description of the child’s performance. Comparing the pro- 
gram for what children seem to do with what is logically required to do the 
work well then offers a way of identifying needs for training. 

3. The teacher pretends to be the computer, letting children build up 
their own programs by successive approximation. They may thus obtain 
much greater insight into the activity they are programming and (hopefully) 
greater ability to modify their own operations to make them appropriate to 
the task at hand. Even if they don’t reap this benefit, the teacher may see 
to what extent the children have explicit control over the operations and 
what implicit assumptions may limit their performance. 

In order to illustrate these educational uses of an imaginary computer, 
we will present an example taken from work of the Minnesota School Mathe- 
matics and Science Center on elementary arithmetic. A mathematical exam- 
ple is in some ways unfortunate because it might give the impression that 
an imaginary computer is suitable only for mathematical tasks, or only for 
tasks for which there are fairly simple algorithms. Such an impression would 
be false, for computer programming is being extended more and more widely 
into fields that are not at all mathematical. Pioneering work on computer 
“thinking” was done by Simon, Newell, and Shaw (1958). While this work 
started with mathematical-logical games and problems, it has been extended 
much more generally to such topics as computer thinking (Feigenbaum & 
Feldman, 1963), computer use of natural language (Garvin, 1963), and 
computer simulation of personality (T omkins and Messick, 1963) . But these 
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are areas that are quite complex. For our illustration we will use a most 
elementary example: first graders’ counting. 

First let’s get a computer to count, then let’s compare children’s counting 
with our program, and then let’s get children to generate programs for count- 
ing. In doing this, we do not intend to explore the significance of counting in 
the development of more general concepts of number and measurement. 
Without an effective understanding of the logical nature of counting, it may 
be possible to count correctly and still fail to reach effective conclusions 
about the equivalence of sets or about the direction of differences of in- 
equalities or even about making change correctly. Fairly accurate simple 
counting without any appropriate application is reported among 4-6 year 
olds by Piaget (1941, part II) and in the review by Lovell (1961, PP. 31-52). 
For the purpose of this paper, we will simply examine the steps and opera- 
tions required to give a precise answer to the question, “How many?” without 
going into the uses to which this information is put. 

The function of counting is to identify a symbol that denotes the size of 
the set of things counted. This is done by matching the members of the set 
one-to-one with the members, taken in order, of an agreed upon arbitrary set, 
the integers. The name of the last integer which can be matched is the re- 
quired symbol. Whenever another set must be established equivalent (i.e. equal 
in number of members) to the first set, this can be done by matching members 
of the new set one-to-one to the integers taken in order until the previously 
identified symbol is reached. For the purposes of this example, we refer only 
to the counting of finite sets, even though mathematicians regard certain infi- 
nite sets as countable in the sense that they can be matched one-to-one with 
the (infinite) set of the integers. 

The actual operations required to carry out our description are implied 
within it, but it may take some reflection to discover all of the sub-steps neces- 
sary to produce effective counting. 


COUNTING By COMPUTER 


The basic operation of counting is to run through the integers one by one. 
A counter or register of the computer passes through a series of states cor- 
responding to the various symbols for integers. This is achieved by successive- 
ly adding 1 to the number in the counter. Computers are wired so that addi- 
tion is a primitive operation, and adding 1 to an integer automatically pro- 
duces the symbol for the next integer in order. Under these circumstances, 
the task is to make sure that one step of the counter is made for each of the 
items to be counted. 

A standard flow diagram to count items in a designated region of com- 
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Store criterion for thing to be counted 
Store first address to be checked 

Store last address to be checked 
Initialize counter to 0 

Set up working address as first address 


Obtain contents of storage location indicated by working address 


Test item obtained: 
Is it criterion? 


Increment counter 
by 1 


Is working address 
less than last address? 


Increment working 
address by 1 


No 


. 


Exit 


FIGURE 1 


Elementary computer flow to count all items’ 
meeting a criterion within a specified storage range 


puter storage might look like Figure 1. Here, items that have been stored are 
identified by their locations, or addresses, to use computer parlance, rne 
addresses are consecutively numbered, each location having its own unique 
number, and the computer is told to count only those semg privee the 
number designating the first address and the number designating the last 
address. The particular address that the computer is working on at any par- 


i i i i sf computer 
ticular moment is known as the “working address.” In order for the comp 
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to identify the items to be counted, it must be told the nature of the identify- 
ing attribute, that is, the “criterion.” 

This tiny program already identifies some of the sub-operations for count- 
ing. The program has these features: 

1. It specifies the symbol with which to start counting (at zero, before any 
are counted) . 

2. Itspecifies where to start looking for things to count. 

3. Itspecifies when to stop looking for things to count. 

4. Ithasa plan to generate new places to look for things to count. 

5. It specifies how to tell when a location that is examined contains some- 
thing that should be counted. 

6. Itadvances a counter by 1 for each new item counted. 

The essential feature of one-to-one matching between the steps of the 


counter and the items to be counted is obtained here indirectly because this ` 


routine is certain to search every location once and only once. This systematic 
search is obtained in the same way that the stepping of the counter itself is 
obtained, by using the computer's built-in adding capability to increment 
the counter and the working address. However, when we are interested in 
teaching counting to children, no such capability can be assumed. How might 
it be built up? Can a computer count if it is not allowed to use the operation 
ADD for these two functions? 


Random Search Counting 


If you can’t search in order through all the locations, one approach might be 
to search the locations at random. Sooner or later this procedure would search 
all of the possible locations. Then the problem would be to avoid counting 
some of them twice. It would be possible to mark any item once it has been 
counted or to mark any location once it has been examined. Then the routine 
would skip over items it found checked off from its previous work. Such flow 
is indicated in Figure 2. 

By eliminating the systematic search, we have identified another necessary 
feature for a counting program: 

7- It can check off items that are counted so that none is counted twice. 


Broad Scan 


Even though the random search outlined in Fig. 2 may come up with the 
right answer if given enough time, it has no way of knowing that the answer 
is correct. It is sure that no items have been counted twice, but it is not sure 
that no item has been left uncounted. There seems to be no way to do this 
without either an orderly search or a list of all possible locations to be 
searched. 
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Initialize counter to 0 


a 
Pick at random address of a location to be searched 
J 
Is it in right 
Á Yes range? (i.e. between first 
2 and last) 
Examine location specified 
. 
Is it a countable item? 
- 
‘Is it marked “counted?” 
Mark it “counted” 
Increment counter by 1 
[oe Yes < Ís there more to be done? 
w s 
|” 
v Exit 


FIGURE 2 


Random search for items to be counted 


It would be quite possible to wire a computer or write a subroutine to 
f storage. (In computer parlance, 


detect non-zero condition in a large block o 
a “subroutine” is a miniature program-within-a-program, a set of simple op- 
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erations which can thereafter be treated as a unit and which give the effect 
of a new primitive operation in addition to those originally built into the 
machine.) If a non-zero bit were detected, systematic search would then be 
required to decide where it was. Under these conditions, the routine could 
empty out all the storage it searched and then check to see whether the 
storage was completely empty. If not empty, it could keep plugging away until 
it found everything. This sort of an operation might be compared to the 
broad-scan operation used by people to check that a parking lot is empty 
without counting each stall as a separate item. 

This generates another feature for the program: 

8. It can check off to see that nothing is left unexamined. 


The Symbol Sequence List 


The next problem is to produce the correct sequence of symbols in the count- 
er. Children, of course, cannot produce this sequence in the built-in way 
that computers do. If addition is not wired in, or if we abstain from using 
addition as a primitive operation, it is still possible to program a computer 
to count. This can be done by looking up a list of paired items. For any 
symbol now in the counter the same symbol is identified on the list, and 
the symbol there paired with it is taken as the next symbol. This list does 
not need to be constructed in order (see Figure 3) . 


0—1 7-8 
1-2 0—1 
2-8 6-7 
pn 3—4 
4—5 1-2 
5—6 
List stated List stated 
in order without ordering 


FIGURE 3 


With either of these lists the counter can always be advanced to the next 
symbol. Since people have no built-in ability to know the order of the sym- 
bols which name the integers, we generate the next requirements for the 
counting program: 

9- There must be in storage (memory) a list specifying for every integer- 
symbol what symbol follows it. 

10. There must be a way of searching the integer list. 

In a system of place-value notation, such as the decimal system, there are 
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precise rules for generating the next integer for any given integer, so that 
if storage contains these rules, only the symbols from o up to the number- 
base (0-9, in the decimal system) need appear explicitly on the list. 

11. For counting beyond 9, either the list must be extended, or rules 
must be stated for the generating of symbols for larger numbers. 


Precautions 

It is customary in computer programming to provide a routine with fuses 
which stop the work if an impossibly difficult task is presented. If the num- 
ber of items is so large that counting would take a great deal of time or 
exceed the length of the stored lists, we might want the routine to quit. 
Or if the marks which we use to indicate that an item has been counted are 
not distinguishable, we might want to abandon the attempt. Or if the storage 
could not be emptied out, we might want to prevent the use of a routine 
which depended upon emptying everything in order to decide that counting 
is finished. Some of these fuses might be set up as checks before counting is 
started, 

A programmer writing a subroutine will also specify the conditions for 
entry into the routine. These conditions are not part of the routine, but 
rather a guide in selecting occasions for which the routine is appropriate. 
For counting, this is the list of rules that specifies when or under what condi- 
tions counting is the appropriate operation. A perfectly working routine will 
be useless unless it can be called for when appropriate. 

12. It requires a list of conditions under which the routine should be 
called. 

This preliminary exercise in programming a computer to count has al- 
ready generated a quite lengthy list of subroutines or features that must be 
provided. For the instructor these are the skills that must be assumed or pro- 
vided if the final performance is to be produced reliably by a student. 


FEATURES OBSERVED IN CHILDREN’S COUNTING 


we can now classify a num- 


If we examine the counting behavior of children, 
ne or another of the 


ber of their aberrations simply as failures to build in o 
essential features 1-12 listed above. 


Earliest Counting 

of the pre-counting behavior of children, 
Based on my own informal 
counting exhibits two rather 
name is learned for the 


I do not know of a systematic study 
although Piaget (1941) alludes to this topic. 
observations, it appears that children’s earliest c 
distinct procedures. For very small quantities a 
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configuration of simple numbers. No stepping procedure is employed at all. 
Thus “one” is certainly recognized in this way, and so may be “two,” “three,” 
and even “four.” Beyond this it gets harder for the child to recognize the 
patterns under rearrangement, and the process is generally abandoned and 
replaced by the stepping algorithm. (Note in this connection that, quite apart 
from numerals, all human languages also contain grammatical provision to 
distinguish between “one” and “more than one,” and a number of languages 
also distinguish among one, two, and many or even one, two, three, and many. 
See Greenberg, 1963, p. 74.) To present a program that does this sort of 
counting we would need a pattern recognition device, something that is still 
a difficult problem in computers, but which people do with ease. 


Early Rote Counting 


Children fairly early acquire the impression that counting involves the recita- 
tion of a list and that the list is somehow related to an array of objects. At 
this stage, then, the child is: 

(1) Building up an entry routine for counting. 

(2) Building up the list of numerals. 

(3) Not bothering with the matching, stopping, and checking require- 
ments. 
This behavior produces pseudo-counting in which the child chants numbers, 
at first in a rather garbled order. Note that according to our description of 
a good counting program most of these activities are essential to the eventual 
acquisition of counting. 


Errors of Counting Among First Graders 


The earliest situations presented to children for counting are generally con- 
structed so that successful counting can be achieved without the child’s 
using any systematic check-off routine of the items counted. If a child counts 
the number of marbles in a cup, he may be shown how to put the contents 
on the table and return the marbles one by one to the cup. This makes 
highly salient the important step of one-to-one matching. It also means that 
the child needs no procedure to check off the marbles (putting them into 
the cup does that) and no procedure to verify the end (putting them into 
the cup does that too since he can effortlessly scan a table top to see that 
ib marbles remain on it). Similarly, other early counting exercises present 
things in a row, so that the left-right strategy used for reading will reliably 
check off all the items and reveal when the last item has been checked. Chil- 
dren appear to make use of this strategy without appreciating its significance. 

When children are presented counting tasks that do not lend themselves 
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to automatic check-off of the items, errors are produced because of the failure 
to adopt a check-off strategy. In particular, children may fail to use the 
check-off systems built into their earlier exercises because check-off was pro- 
vided there by the task and not by anything the child had to do. 


Some Observations of Children’s Counting 


During the fall of 1963 1 presented some counting problems to first grade 
children, The children were not typical but were children of neighboring 
University of Minnesota faculty members who happened to be handy. The 
sessions were tape recorded. The excerpts that I quote here are not random. 
samples of their work, but rather are selected to illustrate some of the more 
interesting possibilities of the method. 


First example. A six-year old child was presented with a 20 x 20 squared board 
on which 42 checkers were arranged and was asked to tell how many checkers 
there were (see Figure 4). 

The conversation included the following: 


Child: Am I allowed to move them? 

E: Yes. 

Child; Gan I take them right off the board? 

E: If you want to. 

He started pushing them off the board, counting aloud as he went. After 
“twenty-seven” his counting had gotten so far ahead of his moving the check- 
ers that he stopped, looked lost for a moment, said “twenty-eight,” and went 
on more slowly. His total was 43. Although he counted in correct sequence, 
and although he had no doubt about when he was finished, he slipped in 
matching the symbols to the checkers. It appears that, describing the child’s 
actions as a program, a loop was set up as in Figure ga, which degenerated 
with automatization to the short loops shown in Figure 5b. 

Frequently repeated short loops like this one tend to be short-circuited, 
both by children and by adults. With frequent rapid repetition the operations 


of moving the checkers and incrementing the counter begin to be performed 


concurrently, each apparently independently conditioned to the signal that 
of the earlier loop (Fig- 


the task is not yet done. This destroys the sequence 
becomes conditioned 


ure 5a). A part of the loop, incrementing the counter, 
to its own previous execution, thus getting out of phase with the successive 
removal of items to be counted. This is particularly easy to do with counting, 

highly practiced sequential 


where calling the numerals in order is already a ; 
response. Such a flow is not found in present digital computers, which ay 
only one thing at a time, although it could be imitated by a time-sharing 


routine. 
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Describing this child’s action as a program would require inclusion of 
the matching of the counter to the items (even though that went wrong in 
this case) . It also reveals a well-established numeral list and a check-off pro- 
cedure that involves removing the items completely, presumably to facilitate 
the decision to stop counting when the last checker is done. It was not clear 
whether the child appreciated the significance of his plan to remove the 
checkers bodily from the board. 


Second example. Another child, also six years old, was given the same prob- 
lem but was told that he could not remove checkers from the board. He did 
not attempt to move them at all (although he could just as well have shifted 
them to the other side of the board for check-off) but counted by pointing 
to each in turn. 
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Move one checker 
Increment counter f 


FIGURE 5a 


Count and check-off loop 


Increment counter 
by 1 


Move one checker 


FIGURE 5b 
Automatized loop 


E: Why did you do that one next? 

Child: I’ve done these here, so now I'm doing this one. 
Apparently, he knew that those counted once should nol 3 
started counting at the bottom row, went all the way across it, 


column, and then looped back. 
E: How do you know which ones you've done? : 
Child: I remember them. I started here [points], and then I did these, and then 


I came down here and did these. 

His order of counting the checkers is shown in Figure 6. He hit some check- 
ers twice, others not at all, and produced the answer 46. 

There was a check-off routine here, but it was not an effective one. The 
child was attempting to remember each checker and could not do it. He did 
not substitute any other means for identifying which checkers had been 
counted and which remained uncounted. 


t be counted again. He 
then up the first 
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FIGURE 6 


Record of counting by a six-year-old for the distribution of checkers shown in Figure 4 


Third example. The child reported in the first example was given the same 
example six months later and revealed a much more sophisticated strategy, 
apparently learned in the interval. He first counted the number of checkers 
in the bottom row. He found 8. He started moving checkers from the row 
above until there were 10 in the bottom row, 6 in the row above. Then he 
moved checkers from the row above that until the second row had 10. He 
continued until all the checkers were in four rows of 10, with two standing 
above. He said “42.” 

Apparently this child had developed an efficient strategy in several ways, 
since he counted out only the first row and then matched the remaining rows 
without counting them. The strategy matched the decimal number system, 
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so that he said 42 without ever producing all of the intervening symbols. 
Despite the efficiency of this counting procedure, the way he moved the 
counters was not optimally efficient, since he moved them out of a row that 
he subsequently re-filled. When the test was repeated with 42 beans in a bowl, 
he took out the beans but no longer used the decimal arrays and returned 
to the method used in the first example. It appears that the sub-routine of 
grouping and matching was learned in the context of the arrays provided by 
the squared board. Possibly it was seen as an exclusive alternative to the re- 
moval procedure for check-off. Since the beans could not be discriminated in 
the bowl, he removed them. But removing them was the check-off procedure 
used before, and having once started that, he made no further search for 
other procedures. 


Selecting the Routine 


This example suggests an important additional aspect about children’s count- 
ing programs: they do not have a master algorithm that deals with all count- 
ing situations with which they are familiar, but several separate ones for 
different situations. Presumably there is some prior decision routine which 
for each problem selects one of the counting routines. This might be done by 
simply picking out attributes of the situation and having a list of the various 
counting plans associated with one or another attribute. Effective counting 
in many situations, however, might depend on having a well-developed rou- 
tine for selecting the operations appropriate to the situation and on checking 
that all the logical requirements are met. 

The development of a routine to select counting procedures would be fa- 
cilitated by a process which makes explicit all the separate functions in- 
volved in counting and their contribution to the total performance. For this 
purpose, we may want to get children to see more explicitly the function of 
different parts of their procedures where usually they take these for granted. 
This can be done by getting them to prepare the program. 


GETTING CHILDREN TO DO THE PROGRAMMING 


It is a difficult to get small children to draw up 4 complex plan in advance. 
But the advantages we have enjoyed by pretending to program may also be 
obtained by the child (at least to an extent) by jumping right into a pro- 


cedure in which his instruction statements alone guide the action. The child 
perimenter carries them out as literally as 


gives the instructions, and the ex 
tructions in order 


he can. Or he may deliberately misinterpret ambiguous ins 
to make the ambiguity apparent. 
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The experimenter explains the procedure to the chaid as follows: “Now 
we will play at a special way of doing counting. I’m going to pretend that I 
don’t know anything at all about how to count. I'll have some things in front 
of me, and I am supposed to count them. You have to tell me what to do. I 
am pretending to be very stupid and my memory is very bad, so you have to 
tell me each little thing to do, one at a time, and then I will do whatever 


you say.” 


Fourth example. Experimenter had a tray of about go beans scattered more or 
less randomly. The child was a six year old first grader. 

Child: Pick a bean. F 

(Experimenter singles out a bean to look at but does not touch it.) 

Child: Say the first number. That is “one.” 

E: One. 

Child: Remember that. 

E: You want me to remember it? I have a very bad memory. If you want me to 
remember it, I'd better write it down. 

Child: OK, write down 1. (E writes down 1). 

Child: Pick another bean. 

E: I don’t understand. 

Child: Pick out a bean. The way you did before. 

E: OK. I've got a bean. 

Child: Write down the next number. 

E: Where? 

Child: Write it where you wrote that other one. Cross out the first one and write 
this instead. 

(E crosses out the 1.) 

E: What am I supposed to write now? 

Child: Write the next number. 

E: I don’t know the next number. 

Child: The next number is 2. Write 2. Now go back and do it again. 

(This continues until 7 beans have been counted.) 

Child: What bean are you counting? 

(E points to it.) 

Child: Is that the same one you counted before? 

E: I don’t know. 

Child: You don’t know! You're supposed to keep track of them. 

E: You didn’t say that. 

Child: Well, it’s no good if you don’t keep track of them. 

E: What should I do now? 

Child: We'll just have to start over. Pick out a bean. 

E: OK. 

Child: No, really pick it up. (E picks it up.) Write down 1. Pick out a bean. 

E: What am I supposed to do with this bean in my hand? 

Child: Just keep holding it. Pick out a bean. 

(E holds out the bean already in his hand.) 

Child: No, not that one, pick out a bean that’s on the tray. 
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(E picks out a bean from the tray, adding it to the first one in his hand.) 
Child: Write down the next number, which is 2. 
(This continues until all are counted.) 


In this example the child was probably never in any doubt about how to 
proceed, but his instructions were initially too elliptical to be useful in guid- 
ing the experimenter. He made check-off much more explicit than it was 
before. 


Fifth example. The experimenter placed on the table a large gear-wheel with 
about 20 teeth. The child was the same six-year-old. 

Child: Pick out one of those teeth. 

E: OK, I’ve got one. 

Child: No, put your finger on it. (E complies.) 

Child: Write down 1. No, use your other hand. Put the other hand on the gear 
so you can write with the other hand. Now move your finger to the next gear. Put 
down 2 where you had 1. Now move your finger to the next gear. Put down 3. Now 
move your finger to the next gear. (E moves to adjacent tooth but backs up, return- 
ing to the one counted before.) No, no, you can only go forward. Move to the next 
one forward from where you were. (E complies.) 

(This procedure continues until the count is at 24.) 

Child: Something’s wrong. You've gone too far. You're going around again. 

E: What's wrong with that? You didn’t say anything about that. 

Child: No, you aren't supposed to go around again. Just do them all once. 

E: Well, what should I do now? 

Child: Where did you start? 

E: I don’t know. 

Child: We'll just have to start over. Now this time make 

(E makes a pencil mark on the gear.) 

Child: Now write down 1. Move forward to the next gear thing. 

(After a while.) 

Child: Have you come to the mark yet? 

E: I didn’t notice. 

Child: Well, it doesn’t matter, but keep looking for the mark. 
it, we have finished. 


The child made explicit the need for a stop-decision and the role of mark- 
ing as a signal that all are counted. This routine took advantage of the 
natural array of the teeth around the gear wheel. 


a mark where you start. 


When you get to 


Sixth example. In programming the computer we made explicit the need 
i : t shows that the child was forced 


for a list of integers. The following fragmen! 
into much the same procedure. 


Child: Write down the next number. 

E: I don’t know what that is. 

Child: Well, what number have you got now? 
E: I’ve got 6 written here. 
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Child: Well, 7 comes after that. Write down 7. 

E: You'll have to tell me what to write down every time. 

Child: All right. 

E: Why don’t you tell me how you get the next number to write down, and I’ll 
be able to do it myself. 

Child: Well, 7 comes after 6. 

E: Yes, but how do you know that? 

Child: You just know it, that’s all. 

E: How can I get to know it too? 

Child; You'll just have to learn it. 

E: But I can’t remember things. 

Child: Well, I'll tell you all the numbers right now, and you write them down. 
Then you will know all of them. 

E: OK. 

Child: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 . . . that’s really enough, you won't need more than that. 

(At the next instance.) 

Child: Write down the next number. 

E: What is it? 

Child: Look on your list. 

E: What should I look for? 

Child: Look for the next number. 

E: How can I? I don’t know what it is. 

Child: What was the last number you had? 

E: 7. 

Child: Look for that, then. 

E: I’ve found it. 

Child: Write down what comes after it; that’s right, 8. 


Thus the child, under the pressure of the inadequacy of his own instruc- 
tions, invented the same list procedure as we used in the program, except 
that his depended upon the order in the array of numbers in the list. 


Extending the Method 


It would be possible to make the task more difficult and the program more 
general if the child were unable to see the task on which the experimenter 
was working. This would certainly force explicit consideration of the selec- 
tion of a routine. It would also be possible to record the instructions gen- 
erated during one such session and attempt to use them in another session. 
In this fashion the child could build up a more general and more explicit 
program, just as is done by the machine programmer. It is possible to imagine 
the separate instructions stored in discrete places, the locations connected 
together by a sort of map. Such a map would represent the flow diagram 
used In programming computers and yet would be a familiar concept to 
children who often play games that involve following a route across a board 
according to the throw of a die. 
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In the examples presented here, detailed specification is provided for quite 
fine steps of a small task. There is no reason that the steps could not be 
either finer still, or much larger. One could write a program for a much 
more complex task (e.g. marketing, or inventory) in which counting was 
treated as a simple operation which could be called without further ex- 
planation of its details. Nor is it necessary that the task involve mathematics. 
Specifying the operations and providing the map that links them together 
in an operating sequence could be done for tasks that involve no mathe- 
matical procedure whatever, provided (and this is the important point) that 
a clear way to state the directions is possible. 


SUMMARY 


The explicit statement of procedures required for programming a computer 
is suggested as a model: 

1. To specify components of a task, 

2. To compare the features of children’s performance with what is logical- 
ly required for the task, and 

3. To show the child how to make his own instructions explicit by doing 
the programming himself and seeing its consequences. 
Elementary counting among first graders is presented as a miniature example 
of these procedures, but it is believed that they are far more generally ap- 
plicable. 
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An empirical study of college careers provides evidence 
for this author’s assertion that dropout rates have 

been exaggerated, and that the “normal” time to 
attain a college degree is more than four years. 


BRUCE K. ECKLAND 


University of North Carolina 


College Dropouts Who Came Back’ 


Much has been said recently about the dropout problem in American col- 
leges. But what makes it a problem? There is, for example, no evidence that 
the attrition rate of college students has risen in the past forty years. The 
heightened interest, we suggest, is a direct consequence of two economic con- 
ditions, First, in response to a growing number of college applicants, there 
are broad pressures to make more efficient use of educational facilities. Some 
colleges and universities do not desire to expand their present facilities, and 
even those that do are unable to keep pace with the growing demand. There- 
fore, selective devices, such as tests and higher entrance requirements, have 
been found necessary to screen out the academic dropout before he is ad- 
mitted to college. 

Second, there is the notion that the dropout may represent a “loss” to the 
college he left behind, to the educational system, and, more significantly, to 
society. A large portion of the relevant literature describes leaving college 
without a degree in terms such as “mortality.” It would appear that an 
excessive number of qualified students who should be graduating are not 
aud that, in economic terms, the human resources of our society are not be- 
ing effectively utilized. Rightly or not, the loss often is interpreted as a failure 
of the college to meet its responsibility to these students. Much of the research 

* The research reported here recei i i 
E Kenai at the r die oes eee a Ra 
paper were made by Dorothy M. Knoell, University of California, Walter I. 


Wardwell, University of Connecticut, and John P. C A 
i , . Cl l 
Glaser, University of Illinois. J ark, Bernard Farber, and Daniel 
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on retention and withdrawal has been geared to identifying weaknesses in 
the educational system which, if corrected, might salvage the able dropout. 

Attrition rates at institutions of higher education are allegedly too high. 
Current estimates place the rate between 40 to 60 percent of the college 
entrants, depending upon the year of matriculation, the institution, and the 
research methods chosen. Consider, for example, the opening statement in 
a recent report published by the Educational Testing Service: 


Failure to graduate on the part of a substantial percentage of the students who 
enter college is a phenomenon which is viewed with some dismay by observers of 
higher education in the United States. The number of students who enter college 
but who do not graduate by the end of a four-year period has been found in the 
most comprehensive studies to be around 60 per cent. . . - While some fraction of 
this 6o per cent undoubtedly graduates at a later time, it seems likely that by far 
the greater part of them do not. . . . There seems to be no simple explanation for 


the failure of this large number of students to graduate.t 


It appears, then, that certain widely held views and institutional practices 
are based in large part upon such previously estimated rates of attrition. 

The purpose of this report is to present evidence that these rates have 
been exaggerated. There may be far fewer students who permanently give up 
their college careers than previously thought. Furthermore, we shall find that 
the overestimated rates are due primarily to the failure of earlier studies to 
make adequate allowance for the prolonged nature of academic careers and 
the dropouts who came back. Apparently, four years in regular progression 
is not the empirical average for men who eventually attain degrees. 


Tue STUDY 


The data presented here were gathered in 1962 as part of a larger study de- 
signed to trace the academic and social careers of students who entered the 
University of Illinois as freshmen in 1952. Both college dropouts and gradu- 
ates were included in the original sample which was restricted to an age 
cohort of 1,332 males born in 1934 who were in-state residents and who regis- 
tered in 1952 as full-time students without advanced standing. The main 
body of information ‘was obtained from University of Ilinois records, from 
a mail questionnaire to the former students which yielded a 94 percent 
response?, and from 104 colleges and universities that supplied the records 
rs Associated with Drop-Out and Transfer 


1Norman Cliff, “An Invesigation of Facto: otag 
by Scholarship Applicants,” College Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, New Jersey, 


May, 1962, p. 1. 
? Since the “last known addresses 
many questionnaires, 192, were returned by the 


” for most of these men were close to ten years old, 
post office. Various search procedures re- 
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required to verify the students’ reports of transfer and graduation elsewhere. 

The results of this study which pertain to attrition rates will be discussed 
below under three sections: (a) an estimate of the percentage of Illinois 
male students who eventually attain degrees; (b) a description of the lengthy 
and sporadic college attendance of the graduates, including a report on the 
chances for later graduation of the dropout depending both upon the length 
of time he had attended college before leaving and upon the length of time 
he remained out of college before returning; and (c) a discussion of the 
extent to which the findings may be generalized to the universe of American 
male colleges students, taking account particularly of the impact of military 
service, rates at other institutions, and the stability of rates over time. 

Unless otherwise stated, no distinction will be made between students who 
transferred to other institutions before dropping out of college and students 
who dropped out directly from the University of Illinois. In this study a 
person who transfers to another college or university without an interrup- 
tion is not a dropout. In what seems to be the most appropriate usage of the 
term, “dropout” refers to any situation where a student, once having ma- 
triculated and before attaining a four-year degree, does not re-enroll in the 
fall, winter, or spring terms at some institution of higher education as either 
a full or part-time student. 


Those Who Came Back 


Whereas 586 of the 1,180 respondents received a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Illinois or another institution following a period of continuous 
attendance, i.e., no interruption of one or more semesters, 594, or 50.3 per- 
cent, dropped out of college without graduating. At first glance, this figure 
would seem to support Summerskill’s summary statement that “American 
colleges lose, on the average, approximately half their students in the four 
years after matriculation.”® Yet, can we presume that the dropouts, on the 
whole, represent a loss to higher education? Summerskill, Iffert, and others 


duced the number of permanently lost cases to 73, or only 5 percent of the sample. Thus, 
1,259 former students presumably received our mail. 

Three waves of mail resulted in a 67 percent response from these students. The mailings 
were followed by over one thousand telephone calls placed to the remaining non-respondents 
in a further effort to elicit returns. If a telephone contact could not be made with the 
subject or anyone knowing him, or if after a telephone contact a questionnaire was not 
returned within a reasonable waiting period, the non-respondent was mailed a certified 
letter as a final effort. These methods yielded 1,180 usable returns, or a 94 percent total 
mail-back Tesponse from the solicited subjects. See Bruce K. Eckland, “Effects of Prodding 
fo increase Mail-Back Returns,” forthcoming in the Journal of Applied Psychology. 

John Summerskill, “Dropout from College,” in Nevitt Sanford, ed., The American 
College, New York: Wiley, 1962, p. 631. 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of 1952 Male Freshmen by Graduation Status and Degree- 
Granting Institution 
Graduates 
University of Transfer Non- 
Graduation Status Illinois Institution Graduates Totals 


n % n % n % n % 


Graduated in class of 


June, 1956, or before 336 28.5 46 39 382 32.4 
All others who graduated 
in continuous attendance 154 13.1 50 42 204 173 


Dropouts who came back 
and later graduated 135 11.4 94 80 229 "194 


Dropouts who came back 
and are potential 
graduates 

Dropouts who came back 
but whose graduation 


appears unlikely 128 10.8 128 10.8 


Dropouts who never came 


back 177 15.0. 177 15.0 


Totals 625 53.0 190 16.1 365 30.9 1,180 100.0 


recognize that some will return to some college, some day, with some eventual- 


ly attaining degrees. Estimates of how many, however, generally are quite 
low. , 

In this study it was found that 417, or 70.2 percent of the 594 dropouts, came 
back to college sometime during the ten years after matriculation. Further- 
more, 229, or 54.9 percent of those who came back, went on to graduate. This 
brings the total graduation rate of all respondents to 69.1 percent. 


Finally, even after ten years, it appears that some still are potential gradu- 
cularly likely that many of those who re- 


ates (see Table 1). It seems parti 
and who already have invested a con- 


cently have been attending colleg 7 
siderable part of their early adult lives toward obtaining a degree will shortly 
llege between July 1, 


reach that goal. Thus, all non-graduates attending co! 
1961 and June go, 1962 who were in senior standing (i.e., over five full-time 
semesters of previous attendance) were classified as potential graduates. Of 
the 188 dropouts who came back but had not attained degrees, 60 met these 
criteria. They represent 5.1 percent of the 1,180 respondents and tentatively 
would bring the eventual total of all graduates to a high 74.2 percent. 

On the other hand, a rate of 74.2 percent for the entire 1,332 male students 
selected in the study sample is slightly exaggerated. The graduation rate of 
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the 152 students who did not return a questionnaire, including lost cases, 
cannot be assumed to be the same as above. (In fact, it was because response 
bias was so high that unusual efforts were made to achieve a high mail-back 
return.) University of Illinois records indicated that 40 of these non-returns 
were men who had graduated from the University. For the remainder, an 
estimate of the rate of graduation from other institutions of higher education 
was arrived at by separating the early and late respondents and projecting 
the rate for the very late respondents to the non-returns. The results of this 
projection suggested that approximately 28 of the non-returns are men who 
graduated elsewhere. Adding all graduates among the non-returns to the 815 
graduates who returned questionnaires would make a total of 883, or 66.3 
percent of the entire sample who graduated during the reported period of 
the study. Finally, the additional 60 potential graduates would bring the per- 
centage of those eventually attaining degrees to a very probable 70.8 percent. 

In Table 1 the continuous graduates and the dropouts who came back 
are grouped according to the institution from which they attained their de- 
grees. Table 1 reveals that a relatively large number of graduates, 190 in all, 
received their degrees from institutions other than the University of Illinois. 
Many previous studies have failed to trace the academic careers of these trans- 
fer graduates, about half of whom were at one time dropouts, and to follow 
the careers of the dropouts who later returned to graduate at the institution 
of first registration. This oversight has led to some serious misconceptions 
regarding attrition and graduation rates, 

To summarize briefly, out of every ten male freshmen who entered college 
ten years ago at the University of Illinois, four graduated from the University 
in continuous progression, one graduated elsewhere in continuous progres- 
sion, and five dropped out. Of the five dropouts, three later came back to 
college with one graduating at Illinois, one graduating elsewhere, and the 
third failing for a second time. Overall, seven graduated and three did not. 


The Prolonged Academic Career 


Eight semesters in four years is not the normal progression to graduation. 
It is the standard or yardstick that is most often used to measure attrition 
rates, but fewer than half of the graduates in this study were so “normal.” 
This is true, separately, of both those who gtaduated in continuous progres- 
sion and the dropouts who came back to graduate. 

As Table 2 indicates, 65.2 percent of the continuous students graduated 
on schedule in the June class of 1956 or before. Yet, they all did not accom- 
plish this in eight fall and Spring semesters. Less than half of the continuous 
graduates earned sufficient course credits for a June 1956 graduation with- 
out including a summer session or extra semester in their college program. 
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TABLE 2 


Date of Graduation and Total Length of Attendance, by Continuous 
Graduates and Dropouts 


Continuous Dropouts Who 
Attendance Came Back and All 
to Graduation Later Graduated Graduates 
n % n % n % 
A. Date of Graduation 
Early graduation 21 3.6 21 2.6 
(Before June 1, ’56) 
Class of June, 1956 361 61.6 2 0.9 363 44.5 
(June 1, ’56-June 30, ’56) $ 
Summer of fourth year 37 6.3 1 0.4 38 4.7 
(July 1, ’56-Aug. 31, '56) 
Fall or winter of fifth year 86 14.7 12 52 98 120 
(Sept. 1, '56-Feb. 28, 57) 
Spring or summer of fifth year 60 10.2 37 16.2 9 n9 
(Mar. 1, '57-Aug. 31, ’57) 
Sixth year 18 3.1 39 17.0 57 7.0 
(Sept. 1, '57-Aug. 31, ’58) 
Seventh year 3 05 60 26.2 63 7.7 
(Sept. 1, '58-Aug. 31, '59) 
Eighth year 37 16.2 37 45 
(Sept. 1, ’59-Aug. 31, ’60) 
Ninth year 27 11.8 27 3.3 
(Sept. 1, '60-Aug. 31, '61) 
Tenth year 14 61 14 17 
(Sept. 1, '61-June 30, '62) En NRL 
Totals 586 100.0 229 100.0 815 999 
B. Total Semesters Enrolled as an Undergraduate Student 
Seven semesters* 7 12 4 7 11 1.3 
Eight semesters 259 44.2 28 12.2 287 85.2 
Nine semesters 228 38.9 76 33.2 804 87.3 
Ten semesters 6l 10.4 63 27.5 Wt tee 
Eleven or more semesters 31 53 ae ot Bs a 
Totals 586 100.0 229 999 815 99.9 


in a full-time academic program at any insti- 


i F; ie. than 12 
tution of higher education. Summer sessions and part-time Ponen LA s p ior O 
credit hours carried, were counted as half of a semester; and quar! a cee aeincatets 
converted to an equivalent semester value. The precise cutting po 


scale were: 6.1 - 7.0, 7.1 - 8.0, 8.1 - 9.0, etc. 


a “Semesters enrolled” refers to registration 
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More striking, of course, is the prolonged academic career of the dropouts 
who came back and later graduated. Not only did the large majority of these 
graduates attain their degrees in the sixth year or later, but about half of 
them actually attended college for a total of over nine semesters. 

The prolonged academic careers of some graduates are explained by a few 
curriculums in which five-year programs are standardized. Architecture at 
Illinois and many other institutions, for example, requires five years of course 
work, Engineering curriculums typically demand more course credits than 
liberal arts or commerce curriculums and, in practice, are often five-year 
programs. Also, the prolonged careers of some students can probably be at- 
tributed to academic failure, curriculum changes, transfer, financial prob- 
lems, or military conscription. The fact that so many graduates follow a 
sporadic rather than a continuing program of college attendance also sug- 
gests that temporary dropout may be part of what Erik Erikson refers to as 
a “psychological moratorium:” 


+. a period of delay granted to somebody who is not ready to meet an obligation 
or forced on somebody who should give himself time to do so. . . . characterized bya 


TABLE 3 


Length of Attendance before Dropping Out of College and Length of 
Absence of Those Who Came Back 


Number Percent 
A. Number of Consecutive Semesters Enrolled before Dropping Out 
One semester* 131 22.0 
Two semesters 118 20.0 
Three semesters 65 10.9 
Four semesters 102 17.2 
Five or six semesters 82 13.8 
Seven or eight semesters 51 8.6 
Nine or more semesters 45 7.6 
Totals 594 100.1 
B. Duration of Non-Attendance Period before Returning 
One year? 149 35.7 
Two years 85 20.4 
Three years 83 19.9 
Four years 49 11.8 
Five or more years 51 12.2 
Totals 417 100.0 


^ Discontinuance during summer sessions is not counted as a break in the period of con- 
secutive semesters enrolled. Also, see note, Table 2, 
ates Precise cutting points between years on this scale were: 0.1 - 1.0, 1.1 - 2.0, 2.1 - 3.0, 
el 
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selective permissiveness on the part of society and of provocative playfulness on 
the part of youth.* 


A few school administrators have recognized the need for a “psychosocial 
moratorium” in which temporary dropout is viewed in some cases as a nor- 
mal part of the developmental sequence. Whatever the explanation, the 
prolonged academic career, especially of the dropouts who came back, stresses 
the importance that many continued to place upon the attainment of a col- 
lege degree. 

When did the dropouts leave? As expected, far more left during their first 
year in college than in any subsequent year (see Table 3). How long did 
they remain out of school? Although about one-half of those who came back 
had been absent from college less than two years, nearly one-fourth had been 
gone four or more years. 

How is time of leaving related to returning to college and later graduating? 
The data in Table 4 show that the dropout’s chance of returning progressive- 
ly increased with the amount of time he spent in college before leaving, and, 
if he returned, his chance of graduating also increased with the length of 
prior attendance. Although the data indicate that more dropouts who left 
college with longer periods of attendance already behind them later returned 
and graduated, it must be emphasized that there was a better than 50-50 
chance that even the very early dropout (one semester) would come back 
and, if he returned, about a 50-50 chance that he would eventually attain a 
degree. 

How is the duration of the non-attendance period related to late gradua- 
tion? Dropouts who were out of college four or more years had about the 
same success upon return as those who were absent only a year. Between 
these extremes, however, there appears in Table 4 to be an optimum duration 
of about two or three years absence which may be related to the period of 


active duty in the military service that was experienced by many of the drop- 


outs who left college in the early 1950's and later returned to school. 


Discussion 


The respondents in this study, of course, do not necessarily represent a cross- 


section of American male college students. The irregular impact of military 
service, the impact of an unrestricted admissions policy, the type of institu- 
tion (a state-supported university), and the year of matriculation ae 
are special characteristics which need to be more closely examined. A few 
i Sa i ial Moratorium,” in Helen L. Wit- 
e E an E N ee P re on Juvenile Delinquency, 


mer and Ruth Kotinsky, eds., New Perspectives Us 
Washington: U.S. PRA, Printing Office, Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, 1955, P- 5. 
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TABLE4 = 


Relationship between Length of Attendance before Leaving College, 
Length of Absence, and Return to College and Later Graduation 


Percent of Percent of 
Dropouts Who Returnees Who 
Came Back Ever Graduate* 
Totals 70.2 (694) » 69.3 (417) 


A. Returning to College and Later Graduation, by Number of 
Consecutive Semesters Enrolled before Leaving 


One semester 57.3 (131) 50.7 ( 75) 
Two semesters 66.1 (118) 70.5 ( 78) 
Three or four semesters 74.9 (167) 712 (125) 
Five or more semesters 78.1 (178) 77.0 (139) 


B. Graduation of Dropouts Who Returned, by Duration of 
Non-Attendance Period 


One year 65.8 (149) 
Two years 77.6 ( 85) 
Three years 76.0 ( 83) 
Four years 612 ( 49) 
Five or more years 62.7 ( 51) 


*“Ever graduate” refers to both the 229 dropouts who have graduated and the 60 
dropouts who are potential graduates (ie, those who recently were still enrolled in 
college and who had attended over five semesters) . 

» Figures in parentheses indicate the number of subjects in each sub-group upon which 
the percentages are based, 


facts and some comparisons with other studies may suggest the extent to which 
we can generalize the findings reported above. 


Impact of military service. Any discussion of attrition rates during the period 
of this study should attempt to account for the influence which military 
service probably had upon the academic careers of college students. As Knoell 
has suggested, the most serious limitation of Iffert’s monumental dropout 
study, which used a nationwide sample of 147 institutions, was the year of 
matriculation chosen.” Iffert sampled the entering class of 1950, which was 
enrolled during the Korean War, and, as he may have anticipated, found 
nearly 7o percent of the male dropouts rating “military service” as of some 
tmportance among various reasons given for discontinuing.* 


* Dorothy M. Knoell, “Institutional Research on Retention and Withdrawal,” in Research 
on College Students, the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, 
Colorado, and the Center for Higher Education, Berkeley, California, December, 1960, p. 44. 

° Robrt E. Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students, Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957, p. 91. Actually, 24.6 percent rated “drafted” as of some im- 
portance and 45.2 percent rated “enlisted.” In combining the categories, we assume that 
they are mutually exclusive. 
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eS {n-dealing with the entering class of 1952, we are faced with the same 
(although somewhat less serious) problem. The cease-fire in Korea did not 
; come until mid-1953, draft quotas remained relatively high through 1954, 
and the educational benefits bill for veterans continued until January, 1955. 
However, in contrast to the very high percent who gave some significance 
to “military service” in Iffert’s study, in the present study relatively fewer 
(41 percent) rated it as one of the three most important reasons for leaving 
college, and only 15 percent rated it as the most important reason.” Never- 
theless, the impact of military service was obviously significant then and, to 

some extent, probably still is today.* 

There are two general ways that military service may have a bearing upon 
the attrition rates of entering freshmen. On the one hand, military service 
may pull students out of college. Whether they leave involuntarily or volun- 
tarily is difficult to determine, for in analyzing the reasons. offered by drop- 
outs, it appears that reasons and outcomes sometimes are confused, On the 
other hand, and irrespective of the stated reasons for leaving, active duty 
in the service might provide the opportunity (e.g., G-I. Bill) or motivation 
(eg, crystallized goals) to bring a former student back to college. Earlier 
studies such as Iffert’s, which did not trace the dropout for an extended period, 
lack the kind of data that could provide a measure of the influence of mili- 
tary service upon dropouts who came back. 

If a student gave military service as a reason for leaving college, 
the odds that he would return and graduate? As indicated in Table 5 (part 
A), the chance of returning was not only very good (on the average, about 
80 per 100) but also it was about 15 to 20 percent better than the composite 
of all other reasons that students gave for leaving college. In addition, stu- 
dents who said they left for military reasons and came back were more likely 
eventually to graduate than students who said they left college primarily for 

findings are strikingly similar to those 


what are 


other reasons and came back. These 


3 Dropout studies of entering freshmen classes after 1955 indicate, 0 Fy 
fewer than g percent drop out i n a 
Determination of Certain Factors ms # 
Retention at the Pennsylvania State University,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Penni 
vania State University, 1959; Carl A. Peterson, “A Two-Year Study of Causal Fac- 


tors in Male Student Dropouts at the University of Pittsburgh, 1955-1957,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1958; and Thomas Ewing, Survey of Students 
Graduating in the Top Quarter of Their High School Class,” mimeo, Sacer oneg 


Service, University of Illinois, 1959- 
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TABLE 5 
Relationship between Military Service and Return to College and 
Later Graduation 


Percent of Percent of 
Dropouts Who Returnees Who 
Came Back Ever Graduate 
Totals 70.2 (694) 69.3 (417) 
A. Return to College and Later Graduation, by Reasons 
for Originally Leaving 
Military service given as most important 
reason for leaving college 83.0 ( 88) 83.6 ( 73) 
Military service given as second or 
third reason for leaving college 71.7 (157) 70.5 (122) 
Military service not given as one 
of three most important reasons 63.6 (349) 64.0 (222) 


B. Graduation of Dropouts Who Returned, by Intervening 
Military Service with Reasons for Originally Leaving 


Controlled 
Military service given as a reason Active duty 
for leaving college before returning 78.1 (178) 
(N = 195) 
No active duty 
before returning 47.1 (17) 
Military service not given as a reason Active duty 
for leaving college before returning 63.8 ( 80) 
(N = 222) 


No active duty 
before returning 64.1 (142) 


reported by Whittemore in a study of 400 dropouts from four universities 
who left college to enter the armed services during World War II. As of 1953, _ 
university records disclosed that approximately 70 percent had returned to 
ae somewhere and that 83 percent of those who returned later gradu- 
ated.® 

Reasons for leaving and the experiences in a dropout's life after leaving 
college, however, involve separate sets of factors which may be associated with 
graduation. For example, a few students said they dropped out of college 
for military reasons but neither were drafted nor enlisted. They may have 
anticipated the draft and later were rejected, or they were never called up. 
On the other hand, many students who said they dropped out for reasons 
entirely unrelated to military service actually served in active duty before 


-Irving Whittemore, “Does a Military Interruption Decrease the Chances of Obtaining 
a Degree?” School and Society, 78 (July, 1953) , pp. 25-27. 
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returning to college. How successful were these students when they came 
back? 

When the students who gave military service as a reason for leaving are 
removed and we compare only students who said they left for non-military 
reasons (see Table 5, part B), active duty before returning did not raise 
the chances for later graduation. Furthermore, the few who left college for 
military reasons but who did not have an intervening period of active duty 
did much poorer than average upon return. Unless accompanied by military 
service as a reason for leaving college, active duty does not appear to be 
a factor contributing to the later persistence of those who came back. 

The findings of this study support certain interpretations which may run 
contrary to the dominant notions regarding the impact of military service 
upon academic careers. First, a relatively large number of students leave col- 
lege to enter military service. This cannot be interpreted to mean, however, 
that these students represent a loss to higher education. Four out of five later 
returned to college. At the same time, military service cannot be construed 
as a definite asset for later academic achievement simply because students 
who left for military reasons returned and eventually graduated at a some- 
what higher rate than the average dropout. Many of these students certainly 
would not have dropped out of college in the first place if military service 
had not been a factor. If they had not left school when they did, a majority 
probably would have had an average chance to graduate in regular progres- 
sion. Thus, we may interpret the above findings to mean that about the same 
proportion of the students would have graduated anyway. 

Second, our findings do not indicate that military service, as an outcome 
rather than a reason for leaving, is associated with later graduation. When 
the students who gave military service as a reason for leaving college were re- 
moved from the sample, the remaining dropouts who went into the service 
before returning did not have a higher rate of graduation than those who 
had no intervening period of active duty. EN: 

Since long-run data are unavailable on students who completed their miy 
tary obligation before entering college, we cannot conclude that military 
service has no bearing upon final attrition rates. However, the major impact 


of military service upon students who entered college directly from secondary 
schools apparently is to prolong the academic careers of some rather than 
to alter the chances that any major segment would have of eventually gradu- 


ating. 
to many state-supported universities 


Illinois were relatively unrestricted. 
this study ranked in the lower 


Impact of admissions standards. Similar 
in 1952, the entrance requirements at 
In fact, about 25 percent of the students in 
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half, and 8 percent ranked in the lowest quarter of their high school graduat- 
ing class. Since the admissions standards at Illinois and most institutions 
have been raised in recent years, the graduation rates of students of different 
calibres are relevant to the plausibility of drawing inferences from the study 
sample to students who enter Illinois today or to students enrolled at insti- 
tutions which are generally more restrictive. 

That the calibre of students significantly affects graduation rates is well 
illustrated in Table 6. About nine out of ten of the 6 Illinois entrants who 
ranked below the goth percentile in their high school class became dropouts 
and only one out of three will receive a degree. This is in marked contrast 
to the 414 entrants who ranked above the 79th percentile, since only three 
out of ten dropped out of college and nearly nine out of ten would eventual- 
ly graduate. 


TABLE 6 


Dropout, Return, and Graduation Rates of Illinois Respondents, by 
High School Percentile Ranks 


All Students Dropouts Only 
Percent 
Who Graduated Percent Percent Percent 

High School in Continuous Who Ever Who Came Who Ever 

Percentile Rank Attendance Graduate Back Graduate 
80—99 (High) 69.6 (414)* 87.7 75.4 (126) * 59.5 
60—79 49.0 (306) 72.5 70.5 (156) 46.2 
40—59 37.0 (200) 71.0 70.6 (126) 54.0 
20—39 22.6 (124) 54.0 68.8 ( 96) 40.6 
0—19 (Low) 95 ( 68) 33.3 526 (57 26.3 
Not ascertained 548 ( 78) 82.2 81.8 ( 33) 60.6 
Totals 49.7 (1180) 74.2 70.2 (594) 48.7 


“Figures in parentheses are the Ns upon which the percentages in the left- and right- 
hand columns are based, Si em : 


Especially pertinent, however, are the 920 students located above the goth 
high school Percentile, since these students probably are somewhat more rep- 


turn to college and graduate. This variable, so commonly employed in attri- 
tion studies, apparently is far more predictive of college dropout than it is 
of final graduation. Nevertheless, the fact that nearly eight out of ten stu- 
dents above the 39th percentile attain degrees—coupled with the fact that 
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university admissions standards have been raised—suggests that the gradua- 
tion rate for the total 1952 Illinois sample during the reported period of this 
study cannot be used safely to project the rate for today’s male college en- 
trants. Indeed, it is likely that the projected rate would be too low. 


Comparative rates at other institutions. Is the normal rate of graduation from 
the University of Illinois so high as to make it unrepresentative of similar 
state-supported institutions? Iffert found a wide variation in the attrition 
rates among different types of institutions. Based upon graduation in four 
years from the institution of first registration only, rates for men were slightly 
lower at universities than at either technological or liberal arts colleges and 
considerably lower at public than at private institutions.1° According to 
Iffert’s findings, we would expect a low rate of graduation in four years from 
the University of Illinois in comparison with other types of institutions such 
as those which are privately supported. The available data indicate that not 
only is this true, but also that the rates at Illinois may even be slightly low 
for a state-supported university. For example, although the Illinois, Missouri, 
and Iowa rates are very similar, more students apparently graduate in four 
years on the campuses of the University of California and the University of 
Wisconsin.1! (The higher rates at the latter institutions, however, probably 


are due to higher admissions standards.) Undoubtedly, the freshmen who 
enroll at colleges which graduate more students within the initial four years 
generally have an even greater chance of attaining a degree in the long 
run. Although returning to college and later graduation may be determined, 
in part, by the type and calibre of institution in which the dropout first 
registers, only under unusual circumstances would leaving college foreseeably 
enhance one’s opportunity to graduate at a later date. Thus, the ten-year 
rate of graduation found for the students 
twice as high as the four-year rate from th: 
sidered a conservative estimate of the rate 


American male college population. ) 
Comparative rates for different institutions beyond a four-year period fol- 


i s . . . 12 
lowing matriculation are not available, with one major exception.’? Batts 


in this study, which is well over 
at institution alone, may be con- 
for a very large segment of the 


niversity of Iowa,” 
of Iowa, March, 1959, P- 4° Knoell, op. cit., 


i .D. dissertation, 
see: Academically Talented Youth in Uni- 


versity Studies,” Educational Record, 40 (July, 1959) » PP- 237-241: 
2 There is one other exception which might be mentioned, i.e., a ee ae uay 
of withdrawals from the Princeton who left the University 
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conducted a seven-year study at Vanderbilt University of the 1950 entering 
freshman class in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and the School of Engineer- 
ing. Based upon Vanderbilt records and data obtained from the transfer in- 
stitutions which had been supplied transcripts, he found that of these entering 
freshmen 50.8 percent graduated in four years and 71.6 percent in seven years, 
with an additional 4.9 percent who were still attending college somewhere 
at the end of this period.13 As might be expected for students enrolling at a 
private institution, these graduation rates are somewhat higher than the 
four- and seven-year rates for the 1952 Illinois freshmen. Also, given an extra 
three years, we would expect the Vanderbilt figures to be even higher. 
There are a few four-year studies (Iffert, National Science Foundation, 
and Iowa) which have attempted to estimate late graduation, including the 
graduation of students who transfer to other schools. Iffert, for example, pre- 
dicted that 59 percent of the 1950 entering class would ultimately gradu- 
ate. He based this figure upon a fairly conservative estimate of the percent- 
age of currently enrolled students who might later graduate at the insti- 
tutions of first registration and upon data obtained in questionnaire replies 
from transfer students and dropouts in a nationwide survey. The National 
Science Foundation arrived at an estimate of the percentage of 1954 college 
entrants who graduate by comparing the number of students en tering college 
in the United States and the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded four years 
later, based upon United States Office of Education statistics. Assuming 
relatively constant patterns over the years in the average length of college 
careers, the Foundation estimated that 55 percent of all entrants, and 57 
percent of male entrants, would graduate from some institution, some day.15 
The Iowa study, another notable exception to most institutional research 
on student persistence, traced the academic careers of the 1953 entering class 
at the University of Iowa over a four-year period and gave special attention 
to dropouts who came back and to the students who transferred. Allowing 


without graduating, 36 percent obtained a degree at a later date (usually at an institution 
other than Princeton) . However, a rather low questionnaire response from the withdrawals 
limits the generalizability of the findings. See Lawrence A. Pervin, “An Exploratory Study 
of College Dropouts Twenty-Five Years Later,” unpublished manuscript, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1963. 

* William oO. Batts, Jr, “Undergraduate Withdrawals at Vanderbilt University,” un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1958. I have revised 
his figures slightly in order to make them more comparable to those presented elsewhere 
in this report. His original totals included 19 students in the School of Nursing and ex- 


“ Iffert, op. cit., p. 19. 


*®* National Science Foundation, “The D: i 3 igh-Abili 
Youth,” 1954. e Duration of Formal Education For High-Ability 
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for the potential graduation of a relatively large segment of the students in 
their sample, they estimated a net survival of 63 percent.*® All of these stud- 
ies, when late graduation and transfer are taken into account, find evi- 
dence of higher graduation rates than have been found in other studies 
which typically view academic mortality only on a short-term basis and only 
for a specific institution. Only one of the studies cited, however, traced the 
careers of an entering freshman class for more than a four-year period. Con- 
sidering that only about half of the graduates may actually attain their de- 
grees in four years, it is not surprising that the final probable rate of 71 
percent, as found in this study, is considerably higher than the highest of 
previous estimates for any state-supported institution. 


Comparative rates over time. There is a very limited amount of data avail- 
able for comparing attrition rates from one year to another. The characteris- 
tics of student populations and the methodological procedures employed in 
the study of attrition rates at different institutions are, on the whole, so 
varied as to make most comparisons invalid, especially rates compared over 
time. Summerskill recently reviewed the findings of 23 studies conducted at 
different colleges over a period of time and concluded that the attrition rate 
of entering students at these institutions after four years apparently had 
“not changed appreciably in the past forty years.”!7 We cannot interpret 
this to mean, however, that the final rate of graduation has remained un- 
changed. Assuming, for the moment, a stable four-year rate at institutions 
of first registration, it is still entirely possible that unobserved changes will 
occur in the number of late graduates or in the number who graduated else- 
where. This possibility seems evident from the findings in this study, which 
could not have been predicted from the very low June 30 four-year rate of 
graduation for men at the University of Illinois, i.e., 26.6 percent. Even the 
full five-year rate at that institution, 40.5 percent, could not have foretold 
an eventual inter-institutional rate of over 70 percent. 

The only index currently available for comparing rates over time (and 
making some allowance for late graduation) is that which may be computed 
from the proportion of bachelor’s degrees conferred in the United States 


each year to first-time college enrollments each preceding four years (see 
n is implied in the plotted lines of 


Figure 1). Allowance for late graduatio j 
the graph. However, the rates are significant only over extended periods, 
since yearly fluctuations are highly dependent upon variations in the number 
of delayed graduates who are carried over from one year to the next. An 
additional drawback of this index is the very broad inclusion in its base 


18" Study of Student Persistence . . .,” Op. cit., p. 20. 
1 Summerskill, op. cit., p. 630. 
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Percent Graduated 


Year of First-Time College Enrollments 


FIGURE 1 


Percentages of First-Time College Enrollments in the United States Who Graduate, 
by Sex, 1946 to 19578 


x puted from several tables in the Fact Book (American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1963, pp. 1, 2, 68, and 70), these graduation rates are approximate only. 
The percentages for each academic year are based upon the number of first-time students 
in all institutions “whose current programs in institutions of higher education consist 
wholly or principally of work which is normally creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher 
degree, and includes undergraduate, graduate, special, unclassified or extension students, 
attending part or full-time, day or evening” compared with the number of earned bachelor’s 
(and first professional) degrees conferred in the United States four years later. For exam- 
ple, 729,725 students entered college for the first time in the 1957-58 academic year and 
401,784 first-level degrees were conferred in 1960-61, constituting a 55 percent rate, Some 
of the fluctuations between years are due to variations in the length of academic careers. 
The figures, as presented, assume that a similar group of late graduates of about equal 
size are carried over from each Preceding year. 


Population of first-time entering enrollments who were night, part-time, or 
even unclassified students at any institution. A large portion of these stu- 
genis particularly many who enrolled at junior colleges, were not in aca- 
demic programs specifically designed to lead to a bachelor’s degree. Conse- 
quently, rates in the graph are not a precise measure of attrition among 
students who were clearly seeking a four-year degree. If data of this nature 


shown. 


men in contrast to the marked stability of rates for women. The changes 
apparently reflect, almost completely, the impact of military service upon 
the postponement and length of academic careers. The peak period, for 
example, between 1946 and 1947, when the graduation rates for entering 
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freshmen appear so high, results from the large number of World War II 
veterans who were still among the students receiving degrees on college 
campuses in 1949, 1950, and 1951. The general rise beginning in 1950 and 
tapering off in 1954 reflects, again, the prolonged academic careers of veter- 
ans, this time Korean, who would have come back to graduate between 1954 
and 1958. 

If the fluctuation in graduation rates for men can be attributed to recur- 
rent cycles of intense military conscription and if the impact of military 
service is primarily to prolong academic careers (and not permanently alter 
them, as suggested earlier) , then the rates would remain generally unchanged 
over extended periods, The high and low peaks would offset each other. As 
tenable as this hypothesis might seem to be, testing it requires data over a 
considerably longer period than what is available. Any long-run trends in 
attrition rates for men will remain obscure until controls can be made for the 
short-run effects of military service. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The present study does not permit firm generalizations, but the historical 
facts about Illinois students in the past decade justify a belief that earlier 
studies have over-estimated attrition rates for men. The exact extent to which 
Illinois students are representative of the universe of all male college stu- 
dents in the United States could only be validated by other studies, oriented 
to sampling diverse types of institutions. Such studies also might select 
students who matriculated in different years in order to provide normative 
data which are reliable over time. 

Should evidence similar to the findings of this study be found, at least 
three general questions emerge: 

1. What has been the impact of administrative practices, such as Joan 
funds and scholarships, which are designed to provide greater opportunity 
for entering students to complete their college education? In the long run, 
these practices may be less or more effective than anticipated. Very little if 
any research has evaluated alternative practices using historical criteria as 
the measure for success. 

2. How well do the “traditional” factors which consistently have been 
found to be associated with persistence in college, such as high school prspara; 
tion, scholastic aptitude, or academic performance at college hold up in the 
long run? We may find, as suggested in Table 6, that they are not very 
significantly related to the continued persistence of the dropouts who came 
back. On the other hand, items which previously have been found equivocal- 
ly associated with attrition, such as social origins, may be important de- 
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terminants when allowance is made for the prolonged college careers of 
many graduates.18 

3- As Clark suggests, the “cooling out function,” whereby the over-aspir- 
ing student is subtly compelled to accept probable failure as he is gradually 
let down and out of the academic contest, may be needed in the large degree- 
granting university.19 However, the seven out of ten dropouts in this study 
who came back were not cooled-out. In the long run they continued to aspire 
toward a degree after leaving college a first or even a second time. Should 
they have been cooled-out? Over half of those who came back went on to 
graduate, including many who earlier were academic failures, 


*See Bruce K. Eckland, “Social Class and College Graduation: Some Misconceptions 
Corrected,” American Journal of Sociology (forthcoming July, 1964) . 
“Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, p. 165, 
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The “uncommon faith” of a teacher, 
for others to ponder. 


JOSEPH MINDEL 


Lincoln Laboratory 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


From a Teacher’s Notebook 


“Psychology is a science, and teaching is an art; and sciences never generate 


arts directly out of themselves.” 
WituaM James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, 1899 


——— 


—It is told that when the hour came, he took the 
hemlock willingly, as if it were sweet. 

—Ah, that was in another time, and besides... 

—Besides, we are not Socrates. 

—No. 


—— ll 


A friend—a painter—wrote from Italy: “After the cathedrals, the marble 
horsemen in the piazzas, after the Giottos, the Titians, the Michelangelos 
... after all this, it is possible never to paint again.” 

Searching for something to say, I found the words of Rabbi Zusya of Hani- 
pol. Zusya measured himself against the patriarchs and the prophets, and he 
sighed. But then he took heart, saying, “tp the world-to-come, they will not 
ask me ‘Why were you not Moses?’ No. They will ask, ‘Why were you not 
Zusya? ” 

We are not Socrates and cannot 
comforting as I first imagined. For if we are not Socrates, 
some profound sense we are not teachers. 


be. Granted. But the thought is not as 
then perhaps in 
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If society expects, as it should, that each teacher will be Socrates, then it 
should treat him like Socrates; not with indifference or condescension, but 
either rewarding him highly or giving him hemlock. 

But teachers must also earn such treatment. 


True things (and false ones, too) can be said and understood in a multi- 
plicity of ways, each of which derives from an image created, consciously or 
not, for this mode of expression or understanding. Icarus may be seen as the 
hero refusing to compromise or as the futile rebel against the laws of nature 
and of God. We may think of Job as the victim of a capricious God or as 
a man who finally learns the meaning of living in a world that offers no 
guarantees. The image chosen determines the nature of the understanding. 

Each of us creates, and continues to re-create, perhaps neurotically and 
nearly always without conscious awareness, a self-image that is both meaning- 
ful and endurable. 

I do not exclude others, but for the teacher this image of himself as a 
man and as a teacher must be explicit and in the forefront of consciousness. 


The teacher, like everyone else, is many persons in one. As citizen, parent, 
taxpayer, public servant, wage earner, he is one among his fellow statistics 
in each category. 

The teacher as artist is an individual, and only if he considers himself so 
is he really a teacher. 

“Only a part of art can be taught,” Goethe said, “but the artist needs the 
whole.” A teacher can learn the methods and skills that others also use, but 
only when he has found a way of applying them uniquely, in his own terms, 
out of what has shaped his life, has he mastered his medium and become an 
artist. Then, in his classroom, minds and souls mingle, and he draws selves 
out of themselves to follow where they would not otherwise go. 

Certainly artists of any kind are rare. I have known perhaps half a dozen 
among teachers. If there are not more, the responsibility lies mainly with 
society for choosing teachers as it does, and in Part with teachers for accept- 
ing so readily the conventional role of painting pictures by number. 


———————— 


It sometimes appears that no others as much as teachers are laden by 
Society with so many irrelevant responsibilities, nor scolded so often and so 
loudly for not living up to them. Yet hardly anything is said of one funda- 
mental obligation that rests upon teachers. I mean the responsibility of 
disobedience. 

It is no more the function of the teacher to teach what society is willing 
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to accept than it is the duty of the physician to treat illness according to the 
patient’s tastes or beliefs. At the same time, there is no contradiction in 
agreeing that the role of the schools is essentially conservative, as long 
as we are clear about what is conserved. It should not be the contemporary 
shibboleths, the fleeting judgments, the prejudices of this, or any, time, but 
the eternal and universal questions, if not answers, that deal with man’s re- 
lation to himself, to other men, to the physical and social universe, and 
with the nature of knowing, with good and evil, with morality and action. 

‘Therefore, a teacher can not be the unquestioning servant of society but 
must, like any artist, hold up a mirror in which the people of his time may 
see themselves. He can perform his conservative function only by being a 


critic. 


Among the measures urged as remedies for the ills of American schools is 
the development of a “technology of education.” Stripped of the aura of 
science and modernity, the phrase usually refers to little more than certain 
mechanical procedures and devices, such as team teaching, language labora- 
tories, and teaching machines or programmed instruction. 

The good is questionable, but there can be little harm in the proposal, if 
it is recognized that such a technology bears the same relation to the processes 
of education as the technology of pigments bears to the art of painting. 


—— 


By any sensible definition, “technology of education” surely includes the 
stylus and clay tablet of the Babylonians as well as the latest electronic equip- 
ment. Both are tools that may be useful to those engaged in teaching and 
learning. 

It is surprising that many educators place such unbounded faith in the 
capacity of a tool to influence an essentially nonmechanical process. 


— 


Even in terms of technology, teaching machines and programmed instruc- 
tion suffer from an inherent inefficiency. Nor 1s this likely to be lessened by 
future refinements, since they are based on the process of accretion by small 
steps, rather than the less orderly, but more fruitful, leaps of the usual Bip: 
cedures in the classroom. For example, a suggested program for teaching 
spelling in the elementary grades requires a minimum per word of six frames 
(that is, six presentations and responses) and a total for four grades of 20,000- 


25,000 frames. : 
Inefficiency might be accepted if the effectiveness of learning were enhanced. 
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But on the basis of many experimental measurements, enthusiasts claim only 
that programmed instruction is no less effective than the traditional method, 

It seems reasonable to conclude that it is very difficult, no matter what we 
do, to prevent people, especially young ones, from learning. 


The “scientific” foundation of programmed instruction is a behavioral 
psychology derived from (or, at least, supported by) experiments with ani- 
mals, notably pigeons. In conscientiously avoiding the pitfalls of anthro- 
pomorphism, the new behavioral psychologists are caught in the trap of a 
zoomorphic view of human beings. 


B. F. Skinner, Harvard psychologist: “Why, indeed, does a student study 
atall?. .. to avoid the consequences of not studying.” 

Goethe: “Man lernt nichts kennen als was man liebt.” 

A teacher whose pupils are children, rather than pigeons, knows that the 
only enduring and effective motivation for study lies in the pleasure and 
excitement of learning. 


Whenever world tensions mount, producing a national atmosphere of 
trepidation and uncertainty, we are sure to hear again the earnestly advocated 
Proposition that the schools must educate the more talented students for 
“leadership.” 

The proposition implies two assumptions that should be stated explicitly. 
The first is that all individuals are not equally gifted, which no one disputes. 
The second says in effect that society is best served by—in fact, requires— 
the creation of an aristocracy of talent to plan, organize, and administer 
its operations; but this is neither Possible, nor desirable if it were. 

It seems clear, at least in our own times, that leadership is not attained 
by virtue of qualities that can be acquired through formal education, no 

matter how defined or directed. A man strives for leadership because of cer- 
tain traits of personality and character and attains it if he possesses certain 
skills and talents that may be called political—as well as the unpredictable 
advantage of being in the right place at the right time. 

It is true that, as a leader, what he has learned and what he knows how to 
do are important, but this by no means justifies the claim that the schools 
do or can educate him for leadership. 
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And if the schools could create an aristocracy of talent, should they? Such 
an aristocracy is like any other in one major respect; it tends to perpetuate 
itself by choosing its successors in the elite of leadership and becomes ever 
more aristocratic. The stability of dynasties in national and local political 
life is common knowledge. Not as often discussed is the existence of ruling 
cliques in the academic, scientific, artistic, and literary worlds, where leader- 
ship is also related more to political skills and aptitude than to intellectual 
qualities. 

‘Another consequence is even less palatable, when stated bluntly, as it 
must be. If the gifted are to be trained to lead, then the rest must be trained 
to follow. Education for leadership implies the inculcation of followership. 


Certainly we have no lack of leaders, and the leaders have no lack of fol- 
lowers. But to find the core of the present problem in the poor quality of 
existing leaders, and the solution in training better ones, is to read history 
with crossed eyes. 

If the function of the schools is to be defined in terms of a single social 
good, then let it be that we need neither leaders nor followers, but the in- 
dependent, informed, alert citizenry that Jefferson considered essential for 


a free society. 


—— 


The Zuni Indians have (or had, before they were “educated”) a different 


attitude toward leadership. Among them, individuals are reluctant to excel. 
No one admits that he can run faster or shoot straighter than anyone else. 


that leaders are drafted, serving more or less un- 


It is not surprising, then, 
to sustain life, they 


willingly. While they are freed from the labors necessary 
are not aware of being rewarded for their services. 
How much enthusiasm would there be for the creation of an aristocracy 


of talent if leadership in our society promised only exertion without reward? 


—— 


It is significant that the candidate, not the voter, speaks of the need for 


leadership. 


— 


He falls asleep at night on thoughts of the curriculum and wakes in the 
morning to the clamor of individual differences. He reads only poos on edu- 
cation, attends evening meetings of educational societies, and is a member 
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of numerous committees to study and to plan. When he and his wife visit 
with other couples on Saturday night, they talk of the state of education in 
America. 

In his own way, he is a dedicated man, as Leonardo, Einstein, and Gandhi 
were dedicated. 

If we permit ourselves to be distracted by the grandeur of the mission, the 
magnitude of the labor, or the singlemindedness of the purpose, then we fail 
to see that such dedication, whatever its motivation or result, involves a 
narrowing of existence, rather than enlargement, and compulsion rather than 
freedom. 

Therefore beware the dedicated teacher! 

He lacks the essentials a teacher must have: the ability to see himself ob- 
jectively, breadth of view, and, above all, concern for people. 


Whenever I see a cynical smile on young faces or young lips curled in the 
shape of “oh, yeah”—that is to say, whenever the moral and ethical ideals 
I claim to represent as a teacher are seen by the most naive eyes to be con- 
tradicted by the ways of the world—then I turn again to the Book of Job. 

An upright man, Job chooses to live according to the laws of man and God, 
feeding the hungry, caring for the homeless, providing for orphans. Then in 
a single day, everything is taken from him—possessions, family, health, all 
but life itself—while the wicked prosper and their children dance. Job brushes 
aside his friends’ attempts at counsel and comfort and insists on taking his 
complaint in the strongest terms to the highest jurisdiction. Yet when he 
finally receives an answer, Job replies meekly: 


“[I have] uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. ... 
Wherefore I abhor my words, and repent, 

Seeing I am dust and ashes.” 


How are we to take this? There is, of course, the literal meaning. God 
thundered and Job was frightened, and he recanted. Whereupon his sores 
were healed, his friends provided a new grubstake, which he worked up to 
a sizable fortune (14,000 sheep, 6,000 camels, 1,000 yoke of oxen, and 1,000 
she-asses) , and he raised another family of seven sons and three daughters. 
A fine, cheery, affirmative ending. 

But the literal is a strange interpretation of some of the most beautiful 
and moving poetry in the Bible. Then what is an alternative? 

Perhaps this. Things happen in life—good things as well as bad—unex- 
pectedly, with no apparent cause. This is a fact that anyone can observe 
who has lived long enough with his eyes and his mind open. It may not be 
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pleasant or equitable or just—but it is a fact. Search for reasons, if you like, 
but perhaps they are God's reasons, beyond human understanding. Don’t 
expect a reward for good behavior, however, or cry in the dust if the re- 
ward is not forthcoming. Who made you any promise? 

That is how it is, I say to those cynical smiles and curling young lips. But 
you still have a choice: to live like a petulant child or like a man, choosing 
good, no matter how many follow evil. Maybe the world is impossible, I say 
to them, but it’s the only one available. 

I can not be sure that they hear. 


Of those, no longer children, who look at our times, seeing only the vul- 
garity and stupidity, the fear, cruelty, corruption and evil, and above all, 
the futility of any action, I would ask a question. Was it greatly different in 
Sodom and Gomorrah? Or in those dread days in the house of Agamemnon? 
Don’t they know what life was really like in the Golden Age of Pericles and 
under the brilliant cloak of the Renaissance? 

No, they do not know. They suffer from the innocence of historical illitera- 
cy. They take childish delight in making a discovery that was old at the be- 
ginning of civilization and indulge in the same despair that is one of the 
few pleasures enjoyed in adolescence. 


Let us not argue when we are told that men are rhinoceroses, that they 
spend their lives acting out fantasies in a brothel, that it is all in vain any- 
how because Godot will never come. Why such preoccupation with the ob- 
vious? Anyone can learn this in a day. 

But the accumulated wisdom of centuries is needed to know that men are 
also the great and the nameless, between Euripides and Einstein, who by the 
very act of choosing how they shall live are thereby a little higher than the 
angels. 


A teacher needs uncommon faith, for he has no measure of his achievement. 
He instills a thought in briefly present human beings, and he never knows 
if it takes root or if it dies, like a seed in barren ground. Therefore he must 
believe, with every thought and word and act, in the promise inherent in 
all men. 
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In contrast to many studies of behavior in complex 
organizations, the author focuses on patterns of 
autonomy instead of compliance. He discusses the 
sources of autonomy and how it is structured for adults 
and children in the school. 


FRED E. KATZ 


University of Missouri 


The School as a Complex 
Social Organization“ 


A CONSIDERATION OF PATTERNS OF AUTONOMY 


The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the development of analytic 
devices for the study of whole schools as social systems. Therefore, we focus 
on the school, seen as an organized system of activity. This unit is a complex 
social organization. It is complex because it includes many different persons 
in interaction who perform many different functions. It is a social organi- 
zation because the participants are interdependent and because their actions 
are socially promulgated and enforced. The study of complex organizations 
is currently receiving much attention by sociologists, political scientists, and 
others concerned with the study of large-scale administration of human ef- 
fort. Various formulations which have emerged from these studies can be 
applied to the analysis of schools. Schools share organizational characteristics 
with factories, social work agencies, and military units, but they also have 
unique aspects. Yet, even consideration of the uniqueness of the school will 
add to knowledge not only of schools but also of complex organizations, pro- 


* This paper was completed under a contract between the Educational Media Branch, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the University 
of Missouri. The author wishes to express indebtedness to his colleagues Raymond Adams, 
Bruce J. Biddle, Paul C. Rosenblatt, Richard Videbeck, and H. Clyde Wilson who com- 
mented on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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vided that the consideration proceeds in a sufficiently analytic manner. Be- 
cause we do not believe that the present formulations of the structure of 
complex organizations are at all adequate, a primary task of this paper is to 
attempt to develop and strengthen them. Therefore, we shall not be satisfied 
with merely applying an existing sociological theory of complex organiza- 
tions to schools, but, in the pursuit of conceptual clarification of schools, we 
shall try to advance complex organization theory itself. 

We shall be deliberately selective in our use of both the literature of edu- 
cational research and the literature of complex organizations. Our goal is 
not to integrate either the findings of the former (as attempted by Gross, 
1959; Charters, 1962; Havighurst and Neugarten, 1962) or the formula- 
tions of the latter (as attempted by Blau and Scott, 1962, and Etzioni, 1961a) 
but rather to augment and strengthen certain conceptualizations. 

This paper develops a model of the school which focuses on diversification 
as a central principle. The sources of diversification are explored, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the specialized tasks which school staffs and pupils have to 
perform and on the fact that these participants also have social affiliations 
beyond the school. It is postulated that diversification is reflected in the so- 
cial structure of schools, notably in the existence of patterns of autonomy 
incorporated into the very structure of schools. Autonomy is defined as be- 
havior which is not controlled by an external agency. Thus, teachers ordi- 
narily have autonomy, that is independence from external control, in their 
classroom conduct, although the amount and scope of their autonomy varies 
in different schools. Whatever the scope, it is here proposed that some 
autonomy is accorded to the teacher and that this autonomy is recognized 
and incorporated in the operating codes of the school. Giving a teacher 
the right to decide how many tests to give and the right to seat children in 
his classroom on the basis of his own judgment constitutes a way of structur- 
ing autonomy. Stated differently, the rules which provide for a sphere of 
autonomy for the teacher are postulated to be as much a part of the official 
rules of the school as are the rules which stipulate a sphere of compliance 
for the teacher; both are part of the structure of the school. It is further 
suggested that there are spheres of autonomy for all participants in schools, 
children as well as adults. 

Using the sources of diversity as a starting point, spheres of autonomy 
are outlined. Then, by adopting a typology of autonomy structure in relation 
to social positions and roles, forms in which autonomy tends to be structured 
within the social organization of the school are postulated. Throughout, the 
focus is on the internal structure of schools, even though we touch upon 
addi pressures as sources of autonomy for school participants and as po- 
‘ential encroachments upon the autonomy of the school as a whole. 
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The perspective in the present model is common to other sociological 
writings on complex organizations in its focus on the school as an organiza- 
tion in which there is adaptation to a variety of pressures (Gouldner, 1959; 
Selznick, 1949). But these writings view organizations as primarily amal- 
gamation processes where competing interests and pressures are reduced to the 
extent that the organization can pursue a course toward relatively specific 
goals. In contrast, the present perspective seeks to build on the basis that 
diversity is likely to persist within organizations, that diversity tends to be 
incorporated into the very structure of organizations without being reduced 
to insignificant proportions, and that diversity is thereby harnessed by the 
organizations in accomplishing their missions. 

The present model also differs from existing conceptions of authority 
which view it as uniformly applying to all segments within an organization. 
All activities are governed by authority. Actions which depart from the es- 
tablished all-pervasive authority are considered to be actual or potential 
forms of deviance. The diversification model, on the other hand, points to 
limitations in authority in all segments of any organization. Each segment— 
each division, each department, each occupant of a position—has a sphere 
of action which is only minimally controlled by the whole organization (in 
addition to a sphere which is very definitely controlled by the organization’s 
authority structure) . 

This paper is an introductory formulation of a model. As such it seeks 
to improve the analysis of social processes involving schools by proposing a 
change in perspective which suggests that certain specifiable spheres of au- 
tonomy for the school’s members are necessary if the school is to accomplish 
its missions. The power of the model can be ascertained only when the 
propositions and questions raised by the model are subjected to empirical 
test. For the present, the model raises questions, explicitly and implicitly, 
rather than answering questions. Thus, in pointing to the specific spheres 
in which teachers and pupils need autonomy, it does not attempt to solve 
the question of what constitute optimal levels of autonomy: how much au- 
tonomy makes for sufficient flexibility without, at the same time, threatening 
the integration of the school? In the last section of the paper an attempt is 
made to show the relevance of the autonomy theory to fairly concrete edu- 
cational problems. We do not offer startling new answers to these problems. 
But we do suggest some reformulations of issues. For example, it is held that 
the “adolescent subculture” theme may exaggerate the existence of conflict 
between youths and adults by assuming that divergence necessarily implies 
conflict. This and other questions raised by the model must await future 

empirical tests. We shall now proceed to discuss sociological approaches to 
the study of complex organizations more fully. 
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Complex Organizations 


Sociological writings on complex organization invariably go back to the 
work of Max Weber. Weber's historical and analytical studies of bureauc- 
racy have provided the core formulations regarding the social struc- 
ture of complex organizations which sociologists use to this day. Bureaucracy, 
according to Weber, is rational organization of human effort; members are 
chosen on the basis of ability to perform specific tasks, and responsibility for 
accomplishing tasks is incorporated into established positions, each of which 
is systematically related to other positions (usually in a hierarchical arrange- 
ment). Responsibility and duties are built into positions through a system 
of rules which specify the contribution of each position to the whole or- 
ganization. Underlying the whole system, and providing the raison d'étre 
for all the rules, is the mission of the organization. For example, the mission 
of a manufacturing concern is the production of certain goods at a profit to 
the owner. It is Weber’s belief that bureaucracy is the most efficient and 
rational form of harnessing human energy which has yet been devised— 
paralleling the harnessing of physical energy by machines. Weber's work has 
given rise to a flourishing sociological specialty, the study of complex or- 
ganizations. 

It is probably fair to say that recent sociological theories of complex or- 
ganizations are a series of footnotes to Weber.! This is particularly remark- 
able since virtually all empirical studies of complex organizations have 
pointed to inadequacies in the Weberian model. With unfailing regularity 
studies of complex organizations have discovered informal activities—activi- 
ties which are not included in the formal set of organizational rules of pre- 
scribed behavior and, thereby, constitute anomalies in respect to the 
Weberian model. Theorists have made grudging accommodations to such 
informal behavior by postulating the existence of informal as well as formal 
structures. The latter is comprised of the classical Weberian scheme of posi- 
tions in rational relation to organizational goals; the former, thanks to re- 
peated empirical evidence, is regarded as inevitably occurring within com- 
plex organizations, but its theoretical status is entirely unclear. The early 
industrial studies by Mayo and his colleagues (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
1939) leave no doubt that informal behavior is often patterned and socially 
organized, not merely idiosyncratic individual deviation. More recent studies 
by Blau (1955) have demonstrated that such patterns of informal activity 
are often necessary for the organization’s members to accomplish their part 
of the organization’s mission and that these patterns are functionally neces- 

* This contrasts with non-sociological theories—notably H. Simon’s decision-making ap- 


proach to complex organizations—which relegate sociological variables to a somewhat 
secondary place (Simon, 1944 and 1950). 
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sary and therefore related to. formal structure. On the other hand, many 
studies have found that informal activity, far from augmenting organiza- 
tional goals, may actually systematically curtail these goals. The best known 
example of this effect is control of production by workers. 

There is, as yet, no systematic and elegant formulation which links in- 
formal patterns to a comprehensive theory of complex organizations. There 
remains the conception, stated by Parsons but reflecting the Weberian model, 
that the defining characteristic of complex organization is the “primacy of 
orientation to the attainment of a specific goal” (T. Parsons in Etzioni, 1961b, 
P- 33) . In this conception there dominates a “decision-making process, which 
controls the utilization of the resources of the system as a whole in the in- 
terest of the goal, and the processes by which those responsible for such 
decisions can count on the mobilization of these resources in the interest of 
the goal” (p. 35). There is little place in this scheme for patterned informal 
behavior. It is, at best, deviant behavior. This state of affairs prevails despite 
the demonstration of the existence of system-supporting patterns by Blau. 

Blau and Scott state that the distinguishing feature of formal organizations 
is that they are “deliberately established for a certain purpose,” that they 
“have not spontaneously emerged in the course of social interaction but have 
been consciously designed a priori to anticipate and guide interaction and 
activities...” (p. 5). The statement is probably an accurate declaration 
about formal organization. But, as in the formulation by Parsons, there is 
overwhelming emphasis on a single goal and on rational organization to 
achieve the goal. Informal patterns are essentially peripheral categories. 

Despite the formal system’s marshalling of resources toward achieving a 
single goal, sub-units within large organizations exhibit tendencies toward 
autonomy. The informal patterns just noted are but one example; others 
will be explored below. The strain toward autonomy has been most clearly 
recognized by Alvin Gouldner. He notes that the notion of system implies 
not just an interdependence of parts, since the parts have separate and dis- 
tinct functional contributions to make (Gouldner in Gross, 1959, P- 253). 
He states, further, that organizations serve “. . . to link, control and interrelate 

parts but also function to separate them and to maintain and protect their 
functional autonomy . . .” (p. 257) and that “the social system model .. . 
required for complex organizations must be such as to facilitate not only 
the analysis of the interdependence of the system as a whole, but also the 
analysis of the functional autonomy of its parts, and the concrete strain 
which efforts to maintain this autonomy may induce” (p. 256). In support 
of his contentions he cites Hughes's work on the quest for autonomy by oc- 
cupationals and Goffman’s work on “avoidance” and “presentational” rituals 
(Hughes, 1959; Goffman, 1956). In this paper we shall take seriously Gould- 
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ner’s admonition that autonomy patterns should be incorporated into a 
social system model of complex organizations. But we shall go a step further 
and postulate that autonomy patterns are distinctly structured within com- 
plex organizations and can be the subject of orderly conceptual and empirical 
assessment. Also, we shall contend that some forms of autonomy are func- 
tionally necessary and therefore cannot be regarded as deviant action. 

Outlining autonomy patterns in complex organizations, with specific 
reference to schools, will be the chief focus of the next section. It is hoped 
that this will provide a springboard for subsequent empirical research and 
a broadened base for formal models of complex organizations. Concentrating 
on autonomy structures constitutes an attempt to analyze deliberately the 
diversification which makes up the school as a social organization. It is an 
effort to broaden the scope of organizational theory by departing from con- 
centration on conformity? and the pursuit of a unitary goal. Formal struc- 
tures will be treated only peripherally since we are trying to depart from the 
traditional dichotomy of formal-informal structure. A somewhat fuller ex- 
ploration of the structure of schools will be attempted in the last section. We 
hope that this approach will provide a tool for lessening the much-discussed 
“statics” of structural analyses of schools (Charters, 1964) . 


AUTONOMY STRUCTURES IN COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


This section is intended to provide a necessary supplement to the analytic 
scheme of formal organization. Characteristics of formal organization—such 
as a rational approach toward accomplishing tasks, the organization of posi- 
tions into hierarchical systems, the existence of a goal—are not being dis- 
carded. They are being augmented and, in some cases, modified. 
“Autonomous,” according to the Webster dictionary, refers to “self-gov- 
erning,” “without outside control.” Similarly, in our usage “autonomous” 
refers to the independence of subunits of an organization from control by 
other parts of the organization or even by the whole organization. For some 
purposes the entire organization may be regarded as an autonomous unit. 
(We are indebted to Peter Blau for clarification of this and several sub- 
sequent points.) The nearest parallel usage of “autonomous” can be found 
in biology where, according to Webster, it refers to “existing independently; 
responding or reacting independently of the whole.” In the present context 
the “whole” is usually a complex organization, such as a school, a factory, 
a hospital, or a prison, but it can also be a community or society. Any kind 


*“Compliance” as an underlying feature of organizational theory and research has been 
most eloquently developed by A. Etzioni (Etzioni, 1961b) . 
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of independent action can be regarded as being autonomous. However, we 
shall not be concerned with all autonomous actions occurring in complex 
organizations but only with those types which can be related to their social 
structure (this excludes consideration of purely personal autonomy pat- 
terns). We postulate that there exist patterned forms of autonomy within 
complex organizations which, by definition, exhibit independence from ex- 
ternal control but, nonetheless, are part of the organizational structure. 

Two functional bases for autonomy structure are investigated. (A) Au- 
tonomy structure related to specialization. The nature of the objectives 
(including the tasks to be performed and the characteristics of the objects 
which are being processed) produces autonomy requirements to enable the 
accomplishment of these tasks. These requirements touch the individual 
functionary. He must have protection for the exercise of his specialized judg- 
ment from his own superiors, his “clients,” and his fellow specialists. (B) 
Autonomy structure related to the affiliations of members of the organi- 
zation, including affiliations outside the “host” organization and affiliational 
variability inside the “host” organization. The focus, both in A and B, will 
be on the manner in which autonomy is socially structured in relation to 
positions located in the organization. The scheme uses types of role specifica- 
tions in relation to positions? as follows: 


Structural forms of autonomy: How autonomy is Specified for positions 
I. Autonomy is internal to organizational roles and is 
a. enacted in the organization. 
b. enacted outside the organization. 
II. Autonomy is external to organizational roles and is 
a. enacted in the organization. 
b. enacted outside the organization. 

By autonomy being “internal” to one’s organizational role we mean that 
there is a sphere of autonomy which is regarded as an intrinsic part of the 
role occupant’s contribution to the organization. By autonomy being “ex- 
ternal” to one’s organizational role we mean that there is a sphere of au- 
tonomy which is regarded as extraneous to one’s organizational contribu- 
tion. Thus, the school superintendent has duties in the area of policy formu- 
lation. He also has a degree of autonomy in this sphere which is regarded 
as a legitimate part of his role in the school system (internal autonomy) . 
This autonomy is exercised in the organization, in the course of his day-to- 
day work (Section Ia, above). But the superintendent’s role is usually so 
defined that even when he leaves the school buildings he remains the school 


* Position and role are used in the traditional sociological sense: position is a place in a 
set of social relationships; role is the behavior expected of the occupant of a position. 
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representative. When he plays golf at the country club, when he takes part 
in a charity campaign in the community, when he sits on the local hospital 
board of trustees, he still remains in the role (his “master role”) of school 
superintendent and continues to enact this organizational role, including 
both compliant and autonomous features. The superintendent’s role is broad- 
ly defined in a special sense. Within the school system he has a broad sphere 
of autonomy as part of his official role. Outside the school system his auton- 
omy is also substantial (Section Ib, above) , but it is limited by his organi- 
zational membership; he remains “in” the school system even when he goes 
to the country club. His autonomy external to the organizational role is 
narrow (Section II, a and b). 

In the subsequent parts of this section these two functional bases for au- 
tonomy will be discussed. After that, in the final section, an attempt will be 
made to relate autonomy structure to a recent survey of characteristics of 
the modern school. The important problem of how to measure autonomy— 
how to operationalize the concept—is not discussed in this study;* we expect 
to make this a focus of a later field study. In the present work we are assum- 
ing that autonomy is not an all-or-nothing entity; we frequently speak of 
degrees of autonomy. 


Autonomy Structures Based on Specialization 


Specialization of tasks. It has been suggested that “the existence of [complex] 
organization . . . is a consequence of the division of labor in society” (Par- 
sons, 1961, p. 34). That is, modern societies require considerable specializa- 
tion in the labor which individuals perform, and complex organizations 
serve to coordinate the efforts of such specialists. But if the division of labor 
has fostered the development of complex organization, it has also left its 
mark on the internal structure of these organizations. The organization must 
permit the specialists to deploy their specialized skills. When the skills are 
relatively simple, such as the ability to tighten a bolt on an automobile 
frame which moves along a conveyor belt, the formal instructions can specify 
fully and in detail the work which is to be done. When the skills are highly 
complex, such as the physician’s task of diagnosing illness, the formal rules 
of procedure cannot be full and detailed; indeed, they must explicitly per- 
mit a considerable degree of autonomous judgment on the part of the physi- 
cian, including the right to be wrong. Similar rights to professional auton- 
omy are encountered in universities. These claims to autonomy are essential 
ingredients to the utilization of highly specialized knowledge. 


‘Another feature which is not discussed is auton i 
structure (see Bettelheim, 1960). a E ee 
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However, this introduces dilemmas for administrative functionaries. They 
are not able to exercise close control over specialists, such as professionals, 
since they do not share their technical training, but they still have responsi- 
bility for coordinating their work. As a result, there exists a sizable literature 
on conflicts between specialists seeking independence and administrators 
seeking dependable and calculable performance (e.g., academic freedom 
from arbitrary control by Boards of Education) . It is a conflict between the 
“substantive expert” and the “administrative expert” (Gerver and Bens- 
man, 1954). As Gouldner has pointed out, Weber's formulation contains the 
assumption that all runs smoothly in the bureaucracy, despite the inherent 
dilemma involved in the fact that “... on the one side it [is] administration 
based on expertise, while on the other, it [is] administration based on dis- 
cipline” (Blau and Scott, 1962, pp. 35-36). We suggest that restraints placed 
upon the expert must inevitably be balanced against a degree of autonomy. 
Concerning this balance, we offer this proposition: the greater the degree 
of specialized knowledge and skills required of the occupant of a position, 
the greater the degree of autonomy that accrues to the position; or, the greater 
the degree of specialized knowledge and skills required of the incumbent 
of a position, the less discipline is exerted over the position by the adminis- 
tration of the organization. But we must note that we are referring to a role 
where autonomy is internal to organizational membership; we cannot claim 
that our proposition would hold for a role where autonomy is external to 
organizational membership (see Summary, below). Professor Paul Rosen- 
blatt has suggested a related proposition, based on a person’s utilitarian 
contacts with others: the less assistance available (from peers, for example), 
the greater the autonomy which accrues to a position (personal communica- 
tion). 

There is an additional facet to the specialist-administrator situation. The 
administrator may also be regarded as a specialist, whose “specialized” task 
is the coordination of effort within the organization. Coordination is a sphere 
of responsibility which can readily be intrusive to the autonomy of technical 
specialists. In the school, for example, administrative responsibility includes 
coordinating the teaching by different instructors so that transfer of students 
and movement of pupils from grade to grade are accompanied by a minimal 
amount of frustration to the children and disruption to the school. ‘This 
requires restrictions upon the autonomy of individual teachers. In short, 
the coordination of activity, which is the special task of administrators, is 
inherently intrusive to the task performance of the remaining specialists. 
And yet, as Chester Barnard has pointed out (Barnard, 1946), administra- 
tive activity depends heavily upon the willing participation of subordinates. 

The school’s most numerous technical specialists are the teachers. They 
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operate under an administrative regime of non-specialists (the School Board) 
who set administrative policies. The Board delegates authority to persons 
with specific educational training to carry out instruction; the size of the 
schools and echelons in which they are organized vary with the size and 
social character of the community. In the lower echelons where the specialized 
task of teaching is performed, the lowest degree of administrative power is 
enjoyed (in terms of the ability to influence the total organization), and the 
greatest technical specialization exists. Yet, specialization requires autonomy. 
How is teacher autonomy achieved? Doubtless there are many tactics and 
strategies which give teachers a degree of autonomy from the school’s ad- 
ministration. But data, in the form of objective studies, are not available. 
It would be interesting, for example, to see whether the teacher with a 
strong personal following among pupils can assert more autonomy in her 
relationships with the school administration than the teacher without such 
a following. 

In addition to autonomy patterns affecting the relationships between spe- 
cialists and administrative staffs of schools, there are problems of autonomy 
arising from relationships among different specialists. Rivalries between aca- 
demics and athletics, between “fundamental” and “practical” fields have 
long been recognized. These venerable enemies now seem to be joined by 
new protagonists: the itinerant specialist and the local, stable teacher. The 
former goes from school to school helping to set up new programs—remedial 
reading, new mathematics, and so forth. The latter is involved in day-to-day 
teaching of specific subjects to specific groups of children. Each specialist has 
a different functional assignment: the itinerant specialist is attuned to dis- 
covering weaknesses in the existing programs, introducing improved pro- 
cedures, and instituting wholly new approaches; the stable teacher (and the 
administrative staff) is geared to minimizing disruptions, continuing exist- 
ing programs, and generally preserving the orderly flow of activity in order 
to produce a fairly predictable product—the pupil who can pass on to the 
next grade, who can gain admission to college, who can get a job. The teach- 
er’s adherence to existing programs is understandable, considering that he 
will be called upon to carry out the new programs, and, if things go wrong, 
he will have to pick up the pieces. But, the itinerant specialist requires the 
collaboration of the teacher—possibly the same teacher whose job he is 
sharply modifying. 

In an overall sense the functions of these two specialists are, of course, 
em AGES But in day-to-day operations their activities may be an- 
tagonistic, ate they may require protection from each other if each is to 
ENTS enoueh independence and flexibility to assure accomplishing his func- 
tional mission. Whereas the stable teacher must be protected from the dis- 
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ruptive effects of new programs, some of which may not work out well, the 
itinerant specialist must be protected from insistence on the immediate, 
complete success desired by existing school staffs if he is to preserve his 
mission to innovate and discover new methods of teaching and motivating 
students. In the broadest sense we are suggesting that specialization among 
members of complex organizations implies not only that different functions 
are being pursued in respect to the total organization, but also that there 
exist autonomy requirements if these functions are to be accomplished. Each 
specialist needs some protection from other specialists. This can be formu- 
lated as a basic proposition: Accomplishment of functional contributions to 
a system requires a degree of autonomy from that system. 

Specialists tend to be organized into departments. Their quests for auton- 
omy, therefore, tend to involve interdepartmental relationships. We can 
hypothesize that when quests for autonomy involve interaction between de- 
partments which are on the same echelon—that is, neither department is 
clearly superordinate to the other—then the organization must provide pro- 
tection for the autonomy of each department. Otherwise the departments 
will themselves establish ways of protecting their functionally necessary au- 
tonomy. Such devices as reservation of time periods for particular subjects 
and separation of classes into rooms are ways of protecting teachers and their 
pupils from encroachments and, thereby, constitute protection for a degree 
of autonomy. When functional specialization involves departments, or other 
units, which are on different levels in a hierarchy, the difference in power 
can be relied upon to protect the higher from encroachments by the lower 
unit (sheer power need rarely be invoked when it is known to exist). But 
safeguarding autonomy of subordinates from superordinates calls for social 
inventiveness that must often be sub rosa; methods must be used which don’t 
involve open confrontation with the superior. The literature and folklore 
on bureaucracy are replete with examples of such efforts. Merton’s “retreat- 
ism” is probably a favorite device (Merton, 1957, pp. 131-160). 

In regard to functional need for officials to protect themselves from their 
superiors, Lipset writes (in regard to civil servants) : 


A department official is not only interested in whether a minister's proposals can 
be effectively put into operation, but must also be concerned with the effect of such 
policies on the traditional policies of the department, and long term relations of 
the department with other groups in the government and in the community. . . . 
A reform which may be socially desirable, but which disrupts the continuity of 
practices and interpersonal relations within the department, will often be resisted 
by a top ranking civil servant. He is obliged to protect those beneath him in the 
administrative hierarchy from the negative consequences of a change in policy. 
(Lipset, in Etzioni, 1961b, pp. 264-265) 
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We might add that in the French civil service these points would probably 
apply particularly strongly, since that civil service has, in the pre-de Gaulle 
period, provided virtually the only continuity amid frequently changing 
governments. 

Little empirical study has been made of autonomy patterns among organi- 
zational elites (most studies of informal behavior deal with persons at low 
echelons) .5 Our remarks on this topic are, therefore, largely speculative. It 
would seem that work obligations are usually stipulated in less detail than 
they are at lower levels. This has implications for autonomy patterns. At high 
levels the very prescriptions regarding expected behavior leave greater scope 
for autonomy within the formally structured role than they do at lower levels. 
Autonomy at the top is not as readily defined as deviant behavior as is au- 
tonomy in the lower ranks. It is therefore less visible to researchers. This sug- 
gests that autonomy may be clearest when compliance rules are most clearly 
stated. The high degree of autonomy at top levels requires occupants of posi- 
tions to set their own limits to a far greater extent than those at low levels. 
For the latter, the organization sets more limits, such as work hours, place 
of work, and pace of work, 

In the context of an organization (as in the context of the individual per- 
son) there is a limit to the amount of autonomy that can prevail if the or- 
ganization is to persist. The progressive education movement was presumably 
intended to maximize the autonomy potential of the child. Among the 
dilemmas which emerged, and which are relevant to our topic, are: “How 
much autonomy?” and “When does autonomy degenerate into utter intrac- 
tability or revolt?” We would expect that the debate over the optimum degree 
of autonomy for the child is often resolved not on the basis of ideological 
preferences or the needs of the child but on limited tolerance for autonomy 
within the organization in which the child exists (family, school, commu- 
nity). This can also be regarded as the control of entropy by the systems. 

In addition to internal features providing for autonomy, whole organiza- 
tions inevitably have a degree of autonomy from the rest of society. If this 
seems too obvious to amplify, the reader is reminded of the current emphasis 
on the “impact of society” on the family, on schools, on businesses, and so 


5 However, there exist suggestive ideas in the work of Chester Barnard. Barnard, who 
was himself an executive, poses a conception of administration which allows considerable 
autonomy among rank-and-file members. He notes that conflicting loyalities are unavoid- 
able (Barnard, 1946, p. 100 ff.) and that the individual's “willingness to serve” is a crucial 
item in the organization’s structure. He also notes that administrative functions are served 
by executives being involved in informal interaction: they have access to information 
without having to act officially on this information. Executives have access to “communica- 
tion of intangible facts, opinions, suggestions, suspicions, that cannot pass through formal 
channels without raising issues calling for decisions, without dissipating dignity and ob- 
jective authority, and without overloading executive positions” (p. 225) . 
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forth. Yet, such organized units as the family enjoy sizeable guarantees of 
autonomy (Goode, in Merton and Nisbet, 1961, p. 393) ; there is protection 
against intruders—the physical intruder into the family’s homestead as well 
as the affectional intruder into intra-familial ties (“alienation of affection”) . 
The autonomy is guaranteed by law and custom. 

Autonomy patterns of the whole school are particularly important. Illus- 
trative of the “impact of society” focus have been studies showing the in- 
fluences of pervasive middle class values upon teacher behavior and the 
impact of community power structure and stratification upon schools (Hol- 
lingshead, 1949; Havighurst and Neugarten, 1962). According to this view, 
schools are but pawns in the hands of community forces. They are at the 
mercy of school boards made up of business and social leaders of the com- 
munity, they are harassed by middle-class dominated PTA’s, and they are 
infiltrated by teachers and administrators who have been brainwashed by 
their own training and their own mobility aspirations into middle-class so- 
ciety. Recently these views have been challenged (Charters, 1964), although 
no significant research appears to be available to indicate the tactics and 
strategies schools use to preserve a degree of autonomy. It is hoped that after 
a period of focused research one may be able to develop a typology of auton- 
omy strategies which apply to the whole school in relation to the community, 
as well as to internal technical specialization. 


Specialization of objects being processed. It is a premise of this study that 
the characteristics of the object being processed will introduce autonomy 
requirements, both for the organization which is its processing agency and 
for the object itself. In the case of the school, the objects being processed 
are human beings with certain characteristics. For example, the education 
of these humans is to be promoted in the school, but education neither be- 
gins nor ends for them in the school. This introduces functional requirements, 
including autonomy requirements. 

Let us expand the above example. The child’s active learning and socializa- 
tion is promoted in the school, but this process has begun before the child 
reaches the school and will continue after he finishes school. And even dur- 
ing the years the child is in school there will be learning and socialization 
influences upon him other than those of the school. For the school this means 
functional interdependence with these other agencies of education and so- 
cialization—with families, peer groups, higher education organizations, and 
occupational organizations. The school must, somehow, provide continuity 
with early family training, demonstrate that its efforts have usefulness for 
higher education and adult occupational requirements, and fit with the 
child’s contemporary world. But if the school is to perform a specialized 
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function, it is our hypothesis that there must be a degree of autonomy from 
these other agencies; the “conjunction” with these agencies must be balanced. 
by a degree of “disjunction.” To clarify this hypothesis, let us consider what 
is the specialized function of the school which calls for autonomy from the 
child’s family and community. 

A most important feature of this function is the school’s relation to the 
child as a cosmopolitanizing agency, which weans its object from his local 
context by making him adaptable to a larger context. The child is not 
taught to add up the family bills, he is taught to add; he is not taught to read 
the family’s mementos, he is taught to read. Even where local participation 
is encouraged by the school, it is likely to be done in the name of a larger 
perspective: one should participate in elections because elections are im- 
portant in preserving the existing political system, not just because candi- 
date Jones promises more roads for the county than does candidate Smith. 
Since cosmopolitanism is, by definition, at odds with localism, the school re- 
quires a degree of autonomy from local pressures if it is to accomplish its 
cosmopolitanizing tasks. 

In addition to pressures from external sources, schools are subject to in- 
ternal threat from their objects, which also creates requirements for auton- 
omy. Since the objects are humans, there will necessarily be social relation- 
ships between these objects and members of the processing agency. This is 
likely to produce tendencies toward relationships which might encroach 
upon the school’s mission. The permanent student, the overly affectionate 
student, the overly alienated student all produce threats to the school by in- 
terfering with the teaching process. Schools, like other organizations which 
have human objects, tend to preserve their mission by promoting a degree 
of autonomy for the organization in the form of distinctive role definitions. 
There is differentiation between the transients and the permanent members 
of the organization—between pupils and teachers of the school, just as be-_ 
tween customers and clerks of the retail store and between client and bureau- 
crat of the employment agency. Transients are discouraged from permanent 
affiliation with the organization, and persons occupying permanent positions 
are encouraged to act dispassionately and to curtail individualizing actions 
toward transients. Thus, just as the store clerk is expected to treat all cus- 
tomers courteously and not to grant favors to one customer which he would 
not be able to grant to other customers, teachers are expected to show no 
preference or personal liking for a particular pupil while neglecting other 
pupils. The dispassionate emphasis aids in rendering a service while keep- 
ing the transient at arm’s length from involvement with functionaries of the 
organization. However, within the prescribed limits of behavior (i.e., within 
the sphere of dispassionate actions) considerable independence is often per- 
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mitted. The teacher may sit or stand while he leads his class; he may read 
children’s grades aloud or tell each child his grade separately. As long as he 
does not enter into the tabooed sphere of individualizing behavior he is at 
liberty to be independent. In short, the organization exercises autonomy 
vis-à-vis its human objects. This is a functional necessity. 

Because children are the objects being processed by schools, they too have 
a special characteristic which requires explicit safeguards to ensure auton- 
omy. Children are clients who benefit from professional services, that is, there 
are presumed to be areas in which their interests are best served by pro- 


fessionals (Blau and Scott, 1962, pp. 51 ff.). In this respect children are in the 
same position as medical or legal clients. The relationship between pro- 


fessional and client is essentially asymmetrical; the client comes to the pro- 
fessional for help, the professional has superior knowledge in the area of 
the client’s problems, the client is a poor judge of his own needs. In the well 
established professions the autonomy of the client is safeguarded by rules 
which govern the behavior of the professional. The professional is expected 
to be fair, disinterested, and rational in his approach to the client (these 
points are, of course, based on Talcott Parsons’ writings) . It may be hypothe- 
sized that without some organized protection of the client's autonomy neither 
the role of client nor the role of professional would be likely to receive 
acceptance and permanence. A related hypothesis is that if an asymmetrical 
role relationship is to persist, under non-coercive conditions, a degree of 
autonomy must be guaranteed for the person in the weaker role. The as- 
sumption is that autonomy guarantees for the weaker role serve to give 
permanence to the two respective roles by supplying rules which remove 
temptation from the professional and foster the rational deployment of his 
skills. It is of interest that even though the teacher role lacks some of the 
prestige of other professions, it does, nonetheless, incorporate the autonomy 
guarantees for the client, the child. 

In addition to being a client, the child’s weak status is further accentuated 
by the fact that he is regarded as a legal minor. This, too, potentially invites 
gross disadvantages for the child. But here, also, there are structural guar- 
antees for the child’s autonomy. Teachers, and other school personnel, are 
regarded as quasi-guardians of the child, at least during school hours. (To 
our knowledge, this has not received attention by researchers.) Also, the 
child’s other guardians—usually his parents—have access to the school in 
various ways for the purpose of protecting their child’s interests. 

This by no means exhausts the topic of autonomy structure in relation 
to specialization. It is hoped, merely, that a meaningful introduction has 
been given to how autonomy patterns, outgrowths of specialization, develop 
into full-fledged institutionalized structures. 
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Autonomy Structure Based on Affiliations 


It was suggested that the division of labor in modern society gives rise to 
technical specialization and this, in turn, requires functional autonomy pat- 
terns in complex organizations. Another result of the division of labor is 
that individuals are implicated in multiple relationships and multiple com- 
mitments; they are, simultaneously, members of many social organizations. 
An important corollary to this is that individuals do not necessarily have a 
major commitment to each relationship in which they are implicated. This 
proposition has been studied in relation to career choices, where it was 
postulated that persons may choose an occupation and actually become mem- 
bers of the occupation without having made a subjective commitment to 
that occupation (Katz and Martin, 1962). A similar perspective, in regard 
to participants in complex organizations, underlies this section of the pres- 
ent paper. We shall view variability of allegiance to an organization as an 
aspect of concrete structures which can be seen in social structural terms, 
not merely as deviant behavior. Similarly, cross-cutting affiliations, based on 
Parsons’ conception of cross cutting solidarities (Parsons, 1959), can be 
treated as structural elements. We shall introduce this latter topic first. 


Gross Cutting Affiliation. Most complex organizations must adapt to the fact 
that their functionaries have active group affiliations beyond the confines of 
the organization. (There are exceptions, such as monasteries, where outside 
affiliations are permanently severed, and prisons, where outside affiliations 
are temporarily severed.) Some of these affiliations, such as family and com- 
munity ties, do not necessarily affect the organization. But there are affilia- 
tions, such as union membership of workers and membership in professional 
associations by specialists, which may constitute distinct rivalry to exclusive 
commitment to the organization in which the individual works. Such affilia- 
tions may exist within an organization and yet constitute a degree of au- 
tonomy from the host organization. Thus, fraternities and sororities in 
colleges and high schools are sometimes regarded as alien to the host or- 
ganization. Coleman has recently suggested that the adolescent subculture 
constitutes a “distinct community” within the high school (Coleman, 1961) . 
Concerning professionals, there have been studies of the extent of affiliation 
with the host organization, and the typology of “cosmopolitans” and “lo- 
cals” has been proposed (Gouldner, 1957). Cosmopolitans are primarily 
committed to affiliations beyond the host organization in which they work, 
while “locals” are primarily committed to the host organization. The term 
“cosmopolitan” tends to obscure the fact that the professional who is labelled 
this way may be strongly integrated in an organized collectivity of his pro- 
fessional peers. This collectivity cross-cuts the boundaries of the local or- 
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ganization and is, therefore, not always tangible to other members of the 
local work setting. 

It is important to realize that most complex organizations are not self- 
sufficient communities. Because complex organizations are specialized struc- 
tures which serve particular functions, they are, thereby, interlocked with 
other structures. In schools, for example, the organization is in business to 
prepare children for active participation in adult activities and must, 
therefore, allow them a degree of independent activity. Yet the school runs 
the risk, in permitting students a degree of autonomy, that some of the 
cliques, clubs, and so forth will be directly hostile to the school’s goals. 
Similarly, schools require teachers who are competent to teach and stimulate 
students. But teachers’ technical competence requires contact with other 
teachers and schools of education in order to keep up with advances within 
their field. Such contact may give rise to a heightened concern with pro- 
fessionalism, such as the desire to elevate the status of teachers and to be 
permitted to innovate new teaching methods. This, too, can become a threat 
to schools because it is liable to emphasize a teacher's autonomy over a 
teacher's compliance with existing school constraints. 

In each of the preceeding aspects the school is committed to permitting 
members to maintain affiliations which are potentially dangerous to the 
school. Each involves a degree of autonomy for organization members, yet 
schools cannot cut off these outside affiliations because the life-lines of its 
own interdependence with other structures would, thereby, be severed. Hence, 
the school does not have unfettered autonomy; instead, it permits autonomy 
of a series of its component subunits. This points to an organization model 
which focuses on divergent allegiances among member units rather than on 
a unitary system which is centrally controlled. 


Affiliational Variability to the Host Organization. The previous section 
raises the issue of autonomy in regard to compliance with organizational 
goals: how much divergence from goals is permitted? Let us reiterate that 
a specific goal is often thought to be the basic characteristic of an organiza- 
tion (Parsons in Etzioni, 1961b). We are not concerned here with behavior 
which deviates from organizational rules and goals and is regarded as un- 
acceptable behavior. We are concerned with a) patterned behavior which 
b) departs from prescribed behavior and c) is regarded as acceptable to the 
organization. 

First, it has long been recognized that compliance with a role is rarely 
absolute and is not expected to be; a degree of leeway is permitted to most 
role incumbents. This leeway is particularly distinct when the actor can 
demonstrate strong involvement in an approved goal. For instance, the jani- 
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tor can order the company president out of his office in order to prim the 
office for an important visitor. The janitor is clearly overstepping the bounds 
of his position, but he is proclaiming his concern with the company’s im- 
pression on the VIP. Long-time employees are occasionally permitted similar 
leeway. They are often regarded as the very embodiment of the organization’s 
traditions and, on this basis, are permitted idiosyncrasies and deviations from 
expected behavior for which a more junior person would be punished (eg. 
coming to work late, forgetting to meet classes). In short, we can offer the 
proposition that an actor’s strong commitment to an organization and its 
goals tends to be accompanied by autonomy privileges. We are referring 
to commitment which is attributed to the actor; the actor may not actually 
have such a commitment. Usually such commitment is taken for granted for 
holders of elite positions—executives and leadership positions at every level— 
and these persons usually enjoy greater autonomy than those under them in 
the hierarchy. This is presumably based on functional requirements for 
flexibility among policy makers. Persons at low levels, such as janitors, can 
occasionally enjoy autonomy privileges, but we suggest that such persons 
must explicitly demonstrate their commitment. Their loyalty to the organi- 
zation and its goals is not as readily taken for granted as that of the elite. 
Here we make a distinction between ascribed and achieved autonomy. In the 
high echelon, we hypothesize, autonomy is ascribed to the position itself and 
does not have to be achieved by the incumbent. 


Summary ‘ 


We are suggesting a perspective on schools which deliberately focuses on 
diversification. Diversification is an idea which brings to mind the popular 
journalistic picture of the amorphousness of modern society with its diversity 
of reference groups, values, leisure and work pursuits, and lack of integrating 
mechanisms and commonalities. The seeming lack of order is humanly fright- 
ening but scientifically alluring because it beckons for the discovery of an 
order amid the chaos. 

In the work of Emile Durkheim there exists the rudiment for a model 
which treats diversification as a central phenomenon (1947). His conception 
of modern societies is one of much specialization—division of labor—which 
requires a close organic form of interdependence of parts. This conception 
can serve as a starting point for a model of the complex organization which 
focuses on the divergencies which coexist in social organizations. We have 
claimed that there are various functional requirements which necessitate 
autonomy—independence from external control—within organizations, as 
well as by organizations in toto. We have further claimed that these auton- 
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omy patterns can be conceptualized structurally as parts of positions. Thus, 
we have suggested that the school superintendent position includes high in- 
ternal and low external autonomy. Conversely, the autonomy profile of the 
specialist looks different from that of the superintendent. The specialist— 
the school’s vocational counselor, dietitian, or itinerant specialist in accelerat- 
ed mathematics—has a limited sphere of autonomy in his organizational posi- 
tion but may have considerable autonomy strictly within his specialty. His 
peer connections, especially if he is a member of a well-developed profession, 
can assure him of a considerable sphere of autonomy which is external to 
his organizational role but is enacted in the organization as well as outside 
it. For example, the vocational counselor who has an independent profes- 
sional reputation through publications in learned journals or an executive 
position in a learned society may be permitted considerable opportunity to 
pursue his own research interests and will be allowed time off to attend 


TABLE 1 
Hypothetical Profiles 
Internal Autonomy External Autonomy 
Within the Outside the Within the Outside the 
Place of Enactment Organization Organization Organization Organization 
Superintendent extensive extensive limited limited 
Specialist medium* limited extensive extensive 
Pupil (vis-a-vis 
teacher) # limited** limited medium*** extensive 
Teacher (vis-a- 
vis pupil) # extensive limited limited extensive 
#See below. 


* Specialists’ autonomy tends to be extensive in a narrowly defined sphere; also, the 
specialists’ autonomy depends on the extent of professionalization in their fields. 

** We have noted the normative safeguards for the pupil, but he is nonetheless in a 
weak position vis-a-vis the teacher. Items about pupils and teachers will obviously vary 
in different types of schools. Our classifications are based largely on Clark’s statements 
about the recent picture in American education. 

##+ In small communities the child’s external status, especially his family background, 
has traditionally influenced his school status considerably (which would justify an “ex- 
tensive” autonomy classification). But recent increases in school size and routinizations 
de-emphasize the child’s external status. 

Studies of youth culture indicate that the impact of children’s non-school activities 
intrude into the school. Our categorization of the extent of this intrusion as “medium” 
is frankly a tentative judgment, based on a somewhat intuitive assessment of the existing 


studies. 
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professional meetings. Finally, we have suggested that low-ranking, unspecial- 
ized personnel will have fairly limited amounts of autonomy internal to their 
organizational role but broad autonomy external to their organizational 
role. (The two are not necessarily mutually exclusive unless one assumes 
that there is an absolute limit to combined external and internal autonomy; 
we do not wish to make this assumption.) The above hypothetical profiles 
are summarized in Table 1. 


AUTONOMY AND EDUCATION IN THE ExPERT SOCIETY 


In this section we shall relate the conception of socially structured autonomy 
to some general aspects of modern American education. Our basis will be 
points raised by Burton Clark’s survey of the character of modern education 
(Clark, 1962). In the previous sections autonomy was postulated to be a 
fundamental element of the structure of complex organizations, including 
schools. Now we shall examine the relevance of autonomy to some of the 
ongoing processes in schools under contemporary conditions. The treatment 
will be brief since the purpose is to indicate the relevance of the theoretical 
orientation to a variety of concrete issues rather than to give an exhaustive 
treatment of any one issue. 

Americans have great faith in education. Yet there is great dissatisfaction 
with the existing educational machinery. Indeed, there is turmoil concern- 
ing contemporary American education, and schools are caught in this tur- 
moil. Broadly speaking, there remain the traditional functions of education 
—the perpetuation of the social heritage and the teaching of basic skills to 
the young. But there is increasing recognition that education is the primary 
tool for enabling man to participate in the modern world and that educa- 
tional procedures and content should be geared to this challenge. Modern 
societies increasingly require technical experts, and the educational system 
is expected to produce these experts. At a time when new fields of technology 
are springing up at a rapid pace, it is inherently difficult to produce the new 
experts by social establishments whose wheels grind slowly and whose staffs 
are themselves inadequately trained in the new technologies. A major feature 
of the technological world is the fact that, at an ever accelerating pace, it is 
changing. New experts are in demand, and old experts become obsolete with 
great rapidity. 

Such issues, wrapped in international political rivalries, are behind the 
flaming debates over education. Following decades of emphasis on produc- 
ing sociability specialists, interest has reawakened in teaching “hard” sub- 
jects to produce experts who can man technological posts. The debates dwell 
on virtually every aspect of education—the content of school curriculums, 
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teaching methods, and school administration. While the issues raised are far 
from new, there has been injected into the fray an ingredient of urgency 
and seriousness, missing in the previous decades, which has allowed persons 
from many walks of life to join the battle and receive a hearing. For schools 
and, indeed, for the educational machinery in general, this has caused con- 
siderable buffetting and strain. To understand the state of affairs the sociol- 
ogist tends to reject the layman’s glib concentration on the villainy of the 
vested career interests of incompetently trained educators. He similarly re- 
jects educators’ pleas that they alone are competent to judge educational 
processes. Instead, he regards schools as systems which have inherited func- 
tional obligations which may be obscured in the current debates but which 
are, nonetheless, embodied in the very structure of schools. Above all, in 
regarding schools as functioning systems he looks for equilibrating and 
sustaining mechanisms. In the present analysis we shall address ourselves 
to this topic by attending to our fundamental theorem—that an element of 
a system requires a degree of autonomy from that system if it is to make any 
functional contributions to that system. We shall, therefore, point to some 
processes affecting autonomy within schools and autonomy of schools within 
broader contexts. 


Autonomy Processes Within Schools 


The previous section outlined autonomy dimensions characteristic of the in- 
ternal organization of schools. In addition to these theoretically derived 
patterns, there exists a body of research on existing autonomous processes 
in schools, But whereas our model dwelled heavily upon the administrative 
and teaching staffs of the school, the research data on social processes within 
schools focus mainly on children’s relation to schools. What is the place 
of children in the model? The emphasis, thus far, on the administrative levels 
is in keeping with sociological traditions about complex organizations; 
Weber’s model included only administrative personnel. In recent years there 
have been debates as to whether workers in factories, clients of government 
agencies, or customers of stores really are part of their respective organiza- 
tions. We shall claim that children are part of the school organization. How- 
ever, their affiliation with schools is narrowly defined. Their opportunity 
for long affiliation with a school is severely curtailed, as is their opportunity 
for rising in the hierarchy—except the hierarchy which inexorably leads to 
departure from the school. In terms of autonomy patterns, the scope of the 
child’s internal autonomy, that is his autonomy in his role as pupil, is de- 
cidedly limited. But his affiliations outside the school tend to intrude into the 
school, resulting in external autonomy (autonomy external to his role as 
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pupil) being enacted in the school. Much of the recent youth culture litera- 
ture can be thought of in these terms. Adolescents have active affiliations in 
a subculture which is separate from the world of adults but which neverthe- 
less intrudes into the world of adults, into the home as well as into the 
school. The school is not alone in having a category of participants who have 
a very limited form of affiliation with the organization but who have con- 
siderable external autonomy within the organization. Hospitals have pa- 
tients, who retain strong contact with their families while located in the hos- 
pital. And factories have workers, who have little opportunity for advance- 
ment but who can maintain a culture within the factory which is disparate 
from that of the administrative ranks and closely linked to the working- 
man’s style of life outside the factory. The existing research findings may be 
roughly categorized as the “autonomous subcultures” and the “vicious cycle 
phenomenon”. 


Autonomous Subcultures. Clark suggests that three types of subcultures are 
to be found in schools: 1) the fun subculture (emphasis on gay time and 
so forth), 2) the academic subculture, and 3) the delinquent subculture. 
From the perspective of teachers the academic subculture is the serious stu- 
dent element. Clark regards this subculture as being relatively weak if not 
largely absent. Absent also are the rebellious intellectuals who are present 
in colleges. But he notes that “no one has bothered to report on how high 
school students support one another in serious work” (p. 245) - 

Concerning the fun subculture, Coleman has found that clothes, personal 
impressions, and cars are rated by children as highly important. On the basis 
of a study of high school girls, Clark notes, 


. . it is surprising that [academic success] does not count for more, because in some 
situations, the “stars,” “heroes,” and objects of adulation are those who best achieve 
the goals of the institution. For example, in the movie industry the leading crowd 
is composed of those who have achieved the top roles—they are by consensus the 
“stars.” Or, in graduate school, the “leading crowd” of students ordinarily consists 
of bright students who excel in their studies. Not so for these high school girls. The 
leading crowd seems to be defined primarily in terms of social success: their per- 
sonality, beauty, clothes—and in communities where social success is tied closely 
to family background, their money and family are important, too. (p. 249) 


Clark summarizes by pointing out that “it is clear from all these data [that] 
the interests of teenagers are not focused around studies . . -” (p. 251). This 
holds even in well-to-do suburbs where the high schools attempt to be aca- 
demically oriented. In fact, frequently “special effort towards scholastic suc- 
cess may be negatively valued” (p. 252) - 

Coleman’s study emphasizes the antagonism between the values of high 
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school students and those of the school. However, one needs to investigate 
whether the existence of divergent values, and adherence to these divergent 
values, means the existence of social conflict and, if so, the precise nature 
of such conflict. Could it be, for example, that the fun subculture and the 
academic supraculture are mutually supportive in some fashion? The study 
by Wayne Gordon, cited by Clark, supports this latter view (as does Willard 
Waller’s earlier work, 1932). Gordon suggests that the athletic portion of 
the fun subculture serves certain interests of the school (pp. 254 ff). It is 
1) a form of control of the student because it channels adolescent energy 
away from tabooed areas, 2) a way of promoting school cohesion (according 
to Willard Waller, athletics unify the school by pitching the school against 
a common external enemy) , and g) a public relations agent for the school 
toward the community (the marching band and so forth) which helps to 
draw the community into the school’s affairs. “The local community typical- 
ly ‘participates’ in the extra-curricular activities in ways it cannot—or has 
not—in the curricular [activities]” (pp. 255-6) . 

There is believed to exist a general adolescent culture “that extends across 
the nation” (p. 256) and gives sustenance to the high school subculture. 


This youth culture has growing support from institutions which operate apart from 
the parent, church, and the school in shaping the young; the young are hooked into 
the mass media and their adjuncts, from nursery level television programs to the 
movie to the disk jockey and juke box. These means of communication leap over 
other forms of social contact in affecting the style and content of the general youth 
culture. Their effectiveness is shown in the national crazes that race through the 
homes and haunts of the teen-agers. The rapidity of communication and the adapta- 
tion with the subworld of the young can be baffling to their elders, and is another 
point of tension between the generations. (pp. 256-7) 


This suggests that youth culture needs to be viewed as a supra-school and 
supra-home system. Indeed, it may be regarded as a type of community. Mar- 
tindale, among many others, has pointed out that the community has under- 
gone change in the Western world (Martindale, 1960). He sees community 
as the “stabilization of solutions to collective problems” (pp. 165 ff.) and 
documents the transition from rural-village, to urban, to national com- 
munity. This orientation differs from that of scholars who see the passing 
of the rural small community as the end of community and who see urban, 
cosmopolitan, and national social patterns as utterly diffuse and uncoordi- 
nated. By contrast, Martindale sees the emergence of different types of com- 
munities characterized by different social structures. This idea was also 
approached by Katz in his concept of contact networks as forms of association 
which use mass communications as a means of contact with many persons 
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without demanding extensive primary relationships with the contacted per- 
sons (Katz, 1958). 

From this point of view the adolescent system may be seen as a peer stimu- 
lation network where there is contact without deep personal involvement. 
Such a system is highly adapted to the speed and pithiness of content of mass 
communications. There is little harnessing of the communication pattern 
to traditional social positions and the responsibility which these entail, es- 
pecially that of subservience to adults. We are suggesting that this peer sys- 
tem needs to be viewed as an autonomous system in its own right. It intrudes 
into the high school but is essentially divergent from it. We are therefore 
suggesting that the peer fun subculture in schools is not necessarily focused 
directly on opposition to schools or on conflict with schools but rather on 
being a separate subculture which is oriented to a different focus from the 
school. The relation between the adolescent and the school is probably more 
nearly one of indifference, rather than hostile opposition. 

The delinquent subculture aims to be “avoiding or rebelling against the 
whole enterprise” (Clark, p. 263). “Most students who are seriously delin- 
quent want to get out of school” (p. 262) . There is active hostility to adults 
and to most other students, and there is challenge to authority. “They don’t 
merely evade rules . . . they flout them” (p. 264) . This creates discipline prob- 
lems for teachers and is a threat to the traditional mandate of schools. Al- 
though it is obvious that teachers must see the action of these students as 
opposition to the school, it needs to be noted that the focus of opposition is 
obviously not the school, but the adult world, the world of authority that 
goes far beyond the school. In this sense there exists a quest for autonomy 
from the school, though the school is not the real enemy. When criminality 
is organized, as in juvenile gangs, we can speak of autonomous systems with 
fairly clearly formalized structure. These systems intrude into schools but 
are actually geared to establishing separate social structures, which become 
the base from which operations are conducted. 


The Vicious Cycle Phenomenon. Laymen as well as social scientists have 
long known that some behavioral processes seem to perpetuate themselves 
from their own momentum so that, once set in motion, a train of activity 
develops which seemingly cannot be stopped. The sociologists W. I. Thomas 
and Robert K. Merton have written about this phenomenon. Thomas 
dwelled on the definition of situations affecting human actions, and Merton 
refined this conception in an analysis of “self-fulfilling prophecies” (Merton, 
1957) . In somewhat more contemporary language one might speak of feed- 
bak systems which, under certain conditions, will produce a stability from 
which there is no escape; each element of the system serves to further stabilize 
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the system. This is familiarly known as a vicious cycle. We believe that the 
autonomy concept will contribute to clarification of the conditions which 
are involved in the stable feedback process of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Perhaps the best known examples of vicious cycles in school affairs can be 
seen in the impact of social class membership. Traditionally, lower class per- 
sons have had negative attitudes about the importance of education (this 
may well be changing) which have led to efforts to drop out of school as 
early as possible. The lack of education has, in turn, helped maintain the 
lower classes in the lower classes. More concretely, lower class children’s lack 
of educational motivation causes teachers to react negatively to them (Clark, 
p. 96) . The teachers’ loss of interest in these children and lowered aspirations 
for them foster the lack of motivation of the children (pp. 97 ff.). Again, 
teaching in lower class neighborhoods is defined as unattractive and unre- 
warding by the middle class teacher (and middle class oriented teachers 
seem to dominate American schools). Therefore, teachers seek transfers to 
better neighborhoods and leave the lower classes perpetually saddled with 
inexperienced teachers (pp. 99 ff.). This, in turn, perpetuates a lack of seri- 
ous interest in either teaching or learning at this level. 

Each of the above sequences is obviously a stable feedback system. Each 
involves the interplay of a series of elements in a fixed interrelationship. We 
are dealing with iron chains of circumstances which permit no break in the 
existing link to status attributes external to the school. Yet, it is a primary 
function of a system of democratic-equalitarian education to break such links. 
A raison d’être of the school as a separate organization is the removal of 
children and teachers from their existing social contexts so that education 
can proceed in a setting which is relatively autonomous in its concentration 
upon educational functions. 

From a practical point of view, the destruction of the vicious cycle involves 
the assertion of the autonomy of the school over that of the rival, cross-af- 
filiational autonomies. Clark cites instances of schools being established for 
the purpose of deliberately emphasizing the dominance of academic subject 
matter (pp. 261-3) . He gives findings which show that, with sufficient auton- 
omy concentrated in schools, the rival autonomies can be counteracted; the 
lower class child can be as strongly motivated to do well academically as 
the middle and upper class child. 


The Control of Schools 


Schools are organizations which perform specialized services, and these 
services are of vital and immediate interest to many segments of the com- 
munity. Inherently this condition involves dilemmas of how the school is to 
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accede to external, community pressures while operating effectively as a 
goal directed social organization.® Clark states that the operational autonomy 
of schools is a critical factor in educational performance. Whether they are 
active centers of innovation (so necessary in a changing, expert society) or 
“passive instruments of other institutions” (p. 40) depends heavily on their 
freedom from subservience to outside agencies. Clark further states that 
“the American public schools have relatively little independence since they 
are an extreme case of control by local citizens . . . the local control sys- 
tem . . . renders the school heavily dependent on the wishes of the various 
political factions, churches, business groups, trade unions and the like that 
comprise the power structure of the local town or city...” (p. 41). Because 
the school is so vulnerable to local pressures, it is “an accommodating insti- 
tution” (p. 41). 

Clark suggests that there are three principles of authority which are pres- 
ent in American education. They are 1) Public trust: “. . . long a part of 
the American tradition [is the belief] that schools and colleges should be 
directed ultimately by community interests rather than by professional per- 
sonnel or government departments” (p. 152). This has led to lay school 
boards made up of part-time amateur educators who are public representa- 
tives. In turn, this vitiates control by the state as well as by education 
departments comprised of education specialists. It decidedly reduces the 
school’s autonomy as a separate system because it permits the intrusion of 
outside forces into the school’s policy making. 2) Bureaucratic authority: 
lay boards “are removed from actual operation while officials—full time, ex- 
pert, informed—are on the spot, making daily decisions” (p. 153)- Much 
policy determination actually falls into their hands. Bureaucratic patterns 
of authority are increasingly used as schools get bigger and require expertise 
in their administrative staff. Also, community board members generally ac- 
cept this model. Clark states that “many board members take a business firm 
[as the model] of how to organize the school or college. This conception 
stresses clear lines of authority and sharply demarcated jurisdictions for 
which officials are held responsible” (p. 154). 3) Colleague authority: in 
higher education this is quite dominant because it leads to strengthened 
control by the faculty. It implies a relatively low degree of power by the ad- 
ministration and emphasis on academic freedom. Clark feels that grade 
schools and high schools are tending toward the third type because they 
too rely increasingly on large professional staffs, and the teachers themselves 
are increasingly concerned with gaining professional status. 


_ “Neal Gross’ study of the lack of consensus regarding the school superintendency role 
is an example of the existence of potential cross pressures for schools. See his Explorations 
in Role Analysis (Gross 1958a) . 
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On the basis of debates over “who runs the schools” (Gross, 1958) , it would 
seem that there exist ill-defined optima of school autonomy with respect to 
compliance with external pressures. How much autonomy must schools have 
to be effective as teaching centers? How much attunement to community 
pressure is necessary if schools are to be realistically serving their mission in 
a democratic setting? At what point will the school’s loss of autonomy destroy 
its usefulness as a separate socializing agency? One would wish to condense 
these general questions into empirically manageable variables and conduct 
experimental studies. The object of such research would be to establish op- 
timal autonomy specifications for various types of educational processes, just 
as the theoretically oriented engineer develops specifications for tolerances 
in mechanical equipment. 

We hope we have shown that the study of autonomy patterns holds fruit- 
ful prospects, both for the study of schools as well as for the systematic socio- 
logical analysis of complex organizations. 
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Worps, MEANING AND CONCEPTS 


Dear Sirs: 

In his article, “Words, Meanings and 
Concepts” (H.E.R., Spring 1964), Pro- 
fessor John B. Carroll presents, “at least 
in a first approximation, a more analyti- 
cal approach” to the task of “the teach- 
ing of words, meanings, and concepts.” 
The approach is welcome and needed. 
But there are some points concerning 
the article which, I think, Professor Car- 
roll should consider. 

(A) Endeavoring to formulate “The 
Nature of Concepts,” Professor Carroll 
says that “they are the abstracted and 
often cognitively structured classes of 
“mental” experience learned by organ- 
isms in the course of their life his- 
tories.” Also, he says that “the constel- 
lation of ‘respects’” in which similar 
experiences are similar “constitutes the 
‘concept’ that underlies them.” Surely 
this view of concepts is clear to an im- 
portant extent. By stressing the experi- 
ential content of concepts, it distin- 
guishes itself from an idealist notion of 
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them. And by pointing out that a con- 
cept’s content consists of “respects” in 
which experiences are similar, it sug- 
gests how a concept is an abstraction: 
It is composed of attributes taken or 
lifted from various given experiences 
(Professor Carroll elaborates this no- 
tion of abstraction when examining the 
process of concept formation) . Even so, 
there are at least two aspects of the view 
which need to be clarified. 

First, the relation between the view 
and the other possible experiential posi- 
tions on concepts is not apparent. Is 
the view nominalistic, conceptualistic, 
or some other sort? Or is it intended to 
be no special type but, rather, is meant 
to be significant for any experiential 
notion of concepts? If Professor Carroll 
intends for his view to be of a special 
experiential sort, then he needs to ex- 
plain at least why that sort and not 
some other involves the nature of con- 
cepts. It is presumptuous of one toallege 
that his kind of view of a thing presents 
the thing’s nature without one’s show- 
ing why other relevant kinds of views 


do not present it. Moreover, if Pro- 
fessor Carroll means for his view to be 
significant of any sort of experiential 
notion of concepts, then he should ex- 
plain if he thinks that any such sort 
is as adequate a guide in the teaching 
of concepts as any other. Why he did 
not examine the relations between his 
view and other relevant ones is puz- 
dling. He assumed an “analytical ap- 
proach,” and such relations make an 
obvious target for such an approach. 
Second, it is not plain what the struc- 
ture of a concept is. That is, it is not 
manifest what the nature of the pattern 
is which obtains among the attributes 
constituting a concept. To say that a 
concept is “cognitively structured” does 
not by itself clarify much. There is 
nothing self-evident about the meaning 
of “cognitive.” Moreover, to speak of a 
concept as being a “constellation” of 
attributes or a “cluster” of attributes 
does not improve matters, either. Rhe- 
torical receptacles are suggestive but 
need to be filled with meaning. Pro- 
fessor Carroll’s examples of concepts in- 
dicate something, perhaps, about the 
structure which he has in mind; but it 
is not perspicuous how much they sug- 
gest. It might be that Professor Carroll 
regards every concept as sharing only 
one sort of structure (say, one which is 
shared by all of his examples) ; but it 
might also be that he holds that there 


. is a variety of structures appropriate to 


concepts (say, some which have not been 
suggested by the examples) . Since Pro- 
fessor Carroll has neglected to examine 
the structure of concepts, it is not sur- 
prising, but unfortunate, that he does 
hot explain how students should be 
taught to organize the content of the 
concepts which they might learn. 

5 (B) Professor Carroll should explain 
if he intends his position to be useful 
in all teaching of concepts. There are 
some areas where its use is not obvious. 
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Professor Carroll's position holds 
that a concept’s content is experiential. 
But some matters have frequently been 
regarded as beyond the purview of ex- 
perience; notably, perfect being, eterni- 
ty, and infinity. Are such matters com- 
pletely conceivable on the basis of 
experience? If not, are they conceivable 
to some extent? Also, if they are con- 
ceivable at all, how may they be taught? 

Many people regard certain matters, 
especially moral and religious ones, as 
absolutistic, the “true” notions of which 
having referents in parts of a fixed 
world order. Now, for Professor Carroll 
a concept is abstracted in that it con- 
sists of attributes which have been lifted 
from given experiences. What attributes 
are selected is determined partly by the 
habits, motivations, dispositions, and 
other “givens” of the organism doing 
the abstracting and partly by the en- 
vironmental conditions influencing the 
organism. In other parlance, concepts 
are constructed by organisms with re- 
gard to their respective selves and the 
situations of which they are respective 
members; a concept is not something 
discovered which refers to something in 
a fixed world order. In sum, the con- 
tent of a concept is relativistic. For Pro- 
fessor Carroll, consequently, a concept 
of good, bad, right, God, or some other 
normative or religious matter is rela- 
tivistic, not absolutistic. It appears, 
therefore, that his view of concepts will 
not be useful to those who wish to teach 
an absolutistic morality or religion. 

It would be no shattering shortcom- 
ing of Professor Carroll's view of con- 
cepts if it were not helpful to all teach- 
ing of concepts. But it would be worth- 
while for him to be explicit about who 
might benefit from his view and who 
might not. 

ROBERT D. HESLEP 
Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, Pa. 
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LANGUAGE AND THE SCHOOL CHILD 


To the Editors: 
Commenting on Martin Joos’s article 
“Language and the School Child” 
(H.E.R., Spring, 1963), places me in 
a position uncomfortably like that 
of a student I once knew who tried 
to write a thesis on the topic of humor 
in the novels of Henry James. The 
Jamesian wit proved to be securely im- 
mune to such academic tinkering as 
classification of genres and explication 
of punch lines. It is equally difficult to 
approach the Joosian high whimsy with 
the rules of debate observed on the floor 
of a Linguistic Society meeting. Like 
his The Five Clocks, this article is a 
social performance, something for Mar- 
tin Joos to recite from memory at a 
cocktail party after the meeting has 
adjourned for the day. The correct criti- 
cal response is an appreciative smile and 

another drink. 
The card-carrying linguist will so 
read the article and read it properly. 
For him, the addition of DeCamp-on- 
Joos-on-Marquis-on-grammar will be 
only an unwelcome intrusion. The nor- 
mal human, however, may wrongly 
conclude that the ideas in this article 
are not to be taken seriously because 
Joos himself laughs at them. Indeed he 
does laugh. The article bristles with out- 
rageous statements: about the vocabu- 
laries of Eisenhower, Truman, and reg- 
istered nurses, about the brilliant pink 
fingernails of receptionists. “A normal 
vocabulary is about one thousand words 
per year of age, from about age three to 
about age twenty.” “More than sixty 
percent of our college students have 
no past perfect in the English that they 
can control.” “Normal fluent speech 
obeys about five or six grammar rules 
per second.” Anyone should recognize 
these as cocktail-party statistics, to be 
refuted only by a very quarrelsome per- 
son, or by someone who has a better 
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set of figures to substitute. The eye must 
twinkle when they are spoken, and the 
listener may smile, but not guffaw. 

Friends of Martin Joos know, how- 
ever, that he laughs only at things that 
are very important to him. He is out- 
raged by the conspiracy to make our 
children write “acceptably” instead of 
well. And so should we all be. I myself 
have used the same two paragraphs of 
Marquis James to test three groups of 
students: two classes of English teach- 
ers and one of undergraduates planning 
to teach English. The results justify 
Joos’s fears. The statistics are about as 
ominous for Texas as for Wisconsin. 
Prize statement: Like most civil engi- 
neers, young James was only half edu- 
cated and learned the value of gram- 
mar only later in life when it was too 
late to improve his writing. 

The smattering of general linguistics 
which has recently trickled down to 
English teachers has helped but little. 
Robert Pooley's Teaching English Us- 
age, the most widely read book on usage 
for the English teacher, is linguistical- 
ly oriented and comparatively realistic 
about such shibboleths as J shall and 
This is she. Yet it proposes an appall- 
ing program of hounding the student 
through every year of school. All the 
teachers in the school are requested to 
participate in this brainwashing, and 
different errors in usage are selected for 
concentrated attention in each year. 
Marquis James could at least escape 
the inanities of English class when the 
bell rang. In some of our oh-so-modern 
schools, he would not be safe even in 
the locker room. He would either have 
to buy a leather jacket and join the 
marijuana and purloined-hubcap set, 
or else knuckle under until he was fit 
for nothing but English teaching. 

Joos’s attitude is not negative. He is 
not a latter-day Mencken damning the 
schoolmarms or a Hall crying “Leave 
Johnny’s language alone!” He demands 


that the teacher not only refrain from 
silencing Johnny, but also require him 
to experiment until he discovers his 
own voices. “Your aim should be to 
make the child’s own resources availa- 
ble to him. . . . Your ostensible goal for 
him should be nothing but complete- 
ness: finding room in his composition 
for everything that needs saying, in- 
cluding the linkages between the 
items. . . . he has to invent his own 
devices.” 

Such an inductive approach is not 
beyond the mental capacity of “the 
average schoolteacher. The idea has 
just never been suggested. When the 
Marquis James paragraphs are present- 
ed not as an entrance examination but 
as a final test—as I used them in a CEEB 
summer institute for English teachers— 
Joos’s statistics are reversed. Like Joos, 
I believe in redemption. And a re- 
deemed Miss Fidditch, who has been 
released from her lifelong neurosis of 
usage-guilt, discovers that it can be fun 
to write and fun to teach writing. Only 
a few will teach brilliantly, of course, 
but only a very few are so hopeless 
that we must ship them off to the now- 
abandoned Alcatraz Island, there to 
spend their lives correcting each other’s 
sentences. The famous birdman of Al- 
catraz was at least studying something 
alive. 

DAVID DECAMP 
University of Texas 


MENCKEN REVISITED 


To the Editors: 

During the past quarter century, Raven 
I. McDavid, Jr. has done many good 
things for American linguistics. As a re- 
search scholar for the US Army Lan- 
guage Program and the Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and Canada, he did 
basic research in structural and applied 
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linguistics. His fieldwork for the Atlas 
comprises the most reliable and com- 
plete records collected, and his and Pro- 
fessor Kurath’s analysis of Atlas ma- 
terial in The Pronunciation of English 
in the Atlantic States (Ann Arbor, 
1961) is a prototype of descriptive 
phonology. The principles of American 
linguistic geography are rendered op- 
erational in essays such as “Some Prin- 
ciples of American Dialect Study” 
(Studies in Linguistics I, 1942-1948), 
“Dialect Geography and Social Science 
Problems” (Social Forces XXV, 1946- 
1947) , “The Relationship of the Speech 
of the American Negroes to the Speech 
of Whites,” written with Virginia G. 
McDavid (American Speech XXVI, 
1951), “Social Differences in Pronunci- 
ation” (General Linguistics II, 1956- 
1957), “The Dialects of American Eng- 
lish” (W. N. Francis, The Structure of 
American English, 1958) , “The Second 
Round of Dialectology in North Ameri- 
can English” (Journal of the Canadian 
Linguistic Association VI, 1960), and 
“Structural Linguistics and Linguistic 
Geography” (Orbis X, 1961). His 
Mencken provides more linguistic dis- 
cernment than has appeared between 
two covers in a good long time: it con- 
tains the essential and best of three fine 
books, providing a new scholarly di- 
mension while sustaining the genius 
and style of Mencken (within and with- 
out the editorial square brackets) . 

For all this, none of McDavid’s writ- 
ings is as immediately valuable to 
American education as “Mencken Re- 
visited.” It is the first cool appraisal of 
modern linguistics since Einar Haugen’s 
Presidential Address to the Linguistic 
Society of America in 1950. Like Haug- 
en, McDavid speaks with complete 
authority and without self-interest; both 
examine the accomplishments and prob- 
lems of the discipline without factional 
polemics or chautaquian zeal. 
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American linguistics has been hob- 
bled, if not lamed, by its cults of true 
believers, those doctrinals who follow 
their leaders instead of their science. 
American education has been quite 
definitely crippled by its storefronters, 
those opportunists who crank out 
speeches, articles, and textbooks with 
the learning gleaned from a three-day 
conference. The one saps linguistic de- 
velopment at the theoretical level; the 
other perverts American education by 
disgusting the intelligent teacher and 
misleading the naive. 

Chances are less than slim that those 
will be much affected by “Mencken Re- 
visited.” But the scholar-teacher con- 
cerned with communication in either 
its narrowest sense (as code) or its broad- 
est sense (as culture) will gain direction 
from that essay. The points are all there 
to be integrated. 

LEE A. PEDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


To the Editors: 

I enjoyed Professor McDavid’s “Menck- 
en Revisited” (H.E.R. Spring, 1964). 
I hope you and he will not take it amiss 
if I add a footnote to one of his foot- 
notes, but it is about an important mat- 
ter. I hope, further, you will believe 
me when I say that my concern is not, 
basically, about one particular person, 
but about a principle. 

Professor McDavid states the “pro- 
fessional students of language . . . could 
be used to implement military and dip- 
lomatic policy,” and he goes on to say 
that the Germans and the Japanese have 
already begun to study American Eng- 
lish systematically. Then, in footnote 
19, he commends Hans Galinsky, of the 
Johannes Gutenberg Universitat in 
Mainz, as one of those scholars who 
have already begun the systematic study 
of American English. 
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The point may be well taken, but the 
linking of Professor Galinsky with our 
military and diplomatic policy (even at 
one remove) is unfortunate. I think es- 
pecially today, when we are all the vic- 
tims of so much purposeful obfuscation, 
and when it is so often so difficult to 
know which way lies right action, it 
becomes especially necessary that one be 
as fully informed of the facts as is pos- 
sible. And if one knows the facts, it is 
necessary—even if it is unpleasant—to 
disseminate them. In the humanities es- 
pecially, a man’s life cannot really be 
separated from his work. And if the 
work of Professor Galinsky is held up 
for emulation, I think it behooves us 
to know more about both Professor Ga- 
linsky and his publications. I would like 
to suggest directions for further inquiry. 

Hans Galinsky was a visiting profes- 
sor in London and in Manchester in 
1933, 1934. In 1938 he was in Berlin, 
publishing his 580 page monograph on 
English criticism of German literature. 
(Deutsches Schrifttum der Gegenwart 
in der Englischen Kritik der Nach- 
kriegszeit: Munich, 1938) . In this thor- 
ough study, in which he is careful to 
define the precise percentage of jewish- 
ness of English critics (e.g., “the half- 
Jew, Stephen Spender,” etc.), he re- 
peatedly laments the distorted picture 
of German letters that the British must 
have as a result of their confusing real 
German literature with the writing of 
Jews and half-Jews. He accuses the Eng- 
lish of thinking they have found a 
“deutsche Wirklichkeit,” (a German 
Reality) without having inquired into 
the “Sauberkeit” (Purity) of their 
literary source of information (op. cit., 
p- 107). The “grotesque” and “kultur- 
politisch” farce of the English predilec- 
tion for Jewish literature Galinsky finds 
most regrettably exemplified in the 
favorable English reception of Antonia 
Valentin’s biography of Heine (p. 474). 


‘There is no point in now cataloguing 
other such instances (€.g., Anglia LXIV 
(1940), 335). Let me close with one 
quotation from a book titled British 
Fascism (Leipzig, 1935), written and 
edited by Hans Galinsky. The book is 
an English text for German schools, and 
consists largely of the speeches of Os- 
wald Mosley. The book’s last two sen- 
tences: : 


We stretch out our hands to our 
brother Fascists of the world. We shall 
not be long before we join them in 
the sacred task of building on the 
rock foundation of Universal Fascism 
the enduring Peace of Mankind. 


Professor McDavid probably did not 
know of this book, for though Profes- 
sor Galinsky claims authorship of Brit- 
ish Fascism in the 1940-1941 edition of 
the German scholars’ Who’s Who 
(Kiirshners Deutscher Gelehrten Kal- 
ender), Galinsky seems to have dis- 
owned it in later editions of Kirshner. 
But that, after all, is only proper if one 
comes to the U.S. as a visiting Fulbright 
scholar. 

PETER F. NEUMEYER 
Harvard University 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 


To the Editors: 

“The most violent, the most compel- 
ling, the most direct attack on national 
indifference I can contrive” are bold, 
urgent words with which to initiate a 
new English curriculum. But since for 
Louis Muinzer, (HER, Spring, 1964), 
the greatest “adversary” of the English 
teacher is “alienation” from the “main 
things” of society, it is his deepest com- 
mitment to show how and by what ma- 
terials, “a real (English) teacher” can be 
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“up to the armpits in his era.” I find 
his “approach to literacy” new, imagina- 
tive and worth frequent rethinking. 
And I enjoy using the words of his new 
vocabulary. 

The American society which teach- 
ers are to live close to, Muinzer poetical- 
ly conjectures to be a “piece of Renais- 
sance machinery . . . ticking away in 
the sun”—“a quaint contraption” 
which Americans “with Renaissance 
ingenuity” have modeled and re- 
modeled from products of the land or 
from products of products of the land. 
The revelation of what American is 
must come from a study of its society 
and its land. Geography he takes at its 
literal meaning (the writing on the 
earth) and calls it the “organizing fac- 
tor” of an interpretation of America. 

The conviction that such an inter- 
pretation can be intellectually sound 
derives in the first place from the theory 
that society itself presents a message 
system that is a kind of language. Ed- 
ward T. Hall has called it “the silent 
language” and written a book about 
it.1 Similarly, Muinzer conceives of the 
artifacts and rituals of American society 
as signaling a set of messages, the Ameri- 
can Language—at least, the non-verbal 
part of the American Language. The 
verbal part of the American Language 
is, of course, American English. 

In his discovery of and search through 
this larger verbal and non-verbal com- 
plex which he calls the American Lan- 
guage, Muinzer is not the descriptive, 
scientific examiner that Hall was. 
Rather, he is frankly looking for a set 
of centripetal imperatives which will 
draw Americans (teachers and students, 
particularly) to the centers of Ameri- 
can life and not allow them to be drop- 
outs suffering various modes of aliena- 
tion. The two prevailing symbols which 


1 Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language, 
New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
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he finds recurrent in American Lan- 
guage, are time and the land. The short 
span of American life may be presented, 
he suggests, by a three-tier model for 
farm, city and megalopolis. The three 
topics he relates to land are: resources, 
home, and mobility. All of these, he 
says, are “facets of the same jewel— 
land.” As perhaps this image indicates, 
an image in this poetic article often 
does the work of an idea. In this pass- 
age, for example, the reader is made to 
understand the relationship to the land 
of resources, home and mobility through 
an image rather than through logical 
argument. Throughout the article, 
Muinzer uses “land” as a poetic ab- 
straction, as a symbol of real literacy. 
He identifies “a pseudo-literacy of the 
land,” which is to be scorned, and al- 
lows Thoreau to speak for him in con- 
demning the scholar who has “little 
or no roots in the soil”. As literary 
critics interpret the sea as symbol in 
Billy Budd or The Ancient Mariner, so 
Louis Muinzer, as American Language 
critic par excellence, interprets “land” 
as symbol in the book of American so- 
ciety. Moreover, he marks out “land” 
as one of the most important messages 
in the American Language. For him, 
“land” or any of its variants (“soil”, 
“country”, “geography”) signal the “ob- 
jective,” the “vital,” the “real.” Land 
operates both as the counteracting force 
of alienation and as the source of power 
for a work of art or communication. 
“Land” has for Muinzer a second 
meaning also. It is the life-giving stage 
set on which all that come from earth 
(directly or indirectly) interact. All re- 
sources (from manpower to American 
English) are interlocking wheels which 
in turning, turn other wheels. Man, 
then, as a resource, not only does 
something (performs) but does some- 
thing with something (is involved and 
involves). We have heard before from 
Dewey and others about doing and do- 
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ing something but Muinzer uses the 
word “involve” in a sense more com- 
plex than merely doing. His “involve” 
seems to mean doing something with 
something—“up to the armpits!”! He 
suggests students read literary works 
which “display the involvement of the 
American writer in the structured re- 
sources of the land.” Teachers are also 
to be “involved” in their subject mat- 
ter and their students. Students get 
“involved” in subject matter when it is 
real. They act as both operables and 
operators, as both “cogs in that (megalo- 
politan) model” and as “keepers of the 
American machine.” 

The seven sections of the literacy 
program (that is, Muinzer’s proposed 
English curriculum) blends history 
(Sections A-C) and English (Sections 
D-F) with a concern for the student 
viewpoint (Section G). “Historical fig- 
ures” and “megalopolitan messages” 
mingle with “folk lore and song,” with 
American literature and American Eng- 
lish, Each section is partitioned into 
three geographical aspects. These sub- 
sections are placed under the appropri- 
ate geographical headings (resources, 
home, movement). The material pre- 
sented is concrete and colorful, par- 
ticularly in the sections on folk lore 
and American English. The style some- 
times brims over with imagery as: a 
highway diner, “a chrome-and-glass 
fossil of movement whose grandpappy 
rode the rails”; skyscrapers, “that high- 
jump the clouds”; style, “the verbal 
home of a man’s personality”; English- 
class composition, “zombie rhetoric— 
the prose style of the undead.” He in- 
cludes dances and sports in his imagina- 
tive symbology. Baseball dramatizes 
“the religion of coming home.” 

Throughout the sections of the 
literacy program run the themes of 
(three-tiered), objectivity and involve- 
ment. It is in developing these themes 
that Muinzer fulfills the challenge he 


gave himself of bringing English teach- 
ers into a central and leadership role 
in society. As we read the seven sections 
in the literacy program, the sense of 
the past is concrete and immediate, 
only a farmhouse-down-the-road away. 
The sense that the American way is do- 
ing-things-with-things, a compound of 
ingenuity and involvement, is repre- 
sented not only by the kinds and mul- 
tiplicity of the materials presented but 
by the method of presentation. The grid 
for the curriculum outline is set up on 
two dimensions: land x literacy. Land 
has three cuts; the literary program, 
seven. Each section, therefore, repre- 
sents material organized around an as- 
pect of land and an aspect of literacy. 
A third dimension, time, is also an or- 
ganizing factor in many sections. It is 
quite a feat to get a clearly defined three- 
tier overlay in a curriculum grid. Ob- 
jective, concrete, tangible materials for 
teaching English crowd the seven sec- 
tions, 

The ikons Muinzer borrows from the 
shelves of the social scientists (the rural, 
city and megalopolis models; and the 
resources, home and mobility topics) 
are buttressed by corroborating data 
but do not have the imaginative force 
which his own literary ideas have. (By 
literary idea, I mean ideas associated 
with and made alive by images.) What 
remains as fructifying in the thought of 
the reader then, are his two literary 
ideas: that the American Language is 
a powerful signal system for identify- 
ing what is real in American life and 
that land is the symbol of is-ness and 
the basis of society in all its operations. 
s Muinzer’s plan for reshaping the Eng- 
lish curriculum is not an extension of 
a familiar plan but a new one. Some of 
the usual proposals, which many are 
working on, concern: (1) drawing to- 
gether pertinent aspects of various 
studies of language (developed by 
many different disciplines) into a man- 
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ageable composite for teaching in the 
English class; (2) translating scholarly 
devices on an advanced level into forms 
usable at elementary stages; (3) joining 
linguistic and literary criticism with the 
study of literature; (4) relating the vari- 
ous language and literatures of the 
world’s Englishes and (5) of the world’s 
languages. All of these approaches stay 
within the limits of language. 

Now, as we have seen, Muinzer steps 
courageously beyond the confines of 
language to interpret in a literary way 
the society he lives in. He has made the 
bold suggestion that there can be an 
American Language lexicon, and that 
such a lexicon is to be compiled by Eng- 
lish teachers for English teachers. He 
has defined one of the “entries” for this 
lexicon (land) and outlined material to 
be used in teaching it. His proposal of 
an American Language lexicon as the 
basis of teaching English is certainly 
worth meditating on and trying out. We 
look forward to the other messages 
which Muinzer and like-minded scholar- 
teachers will add to this new kind of 
lexicon. Teachers who use it as a re- 
source will want not only messages (such 
as land) which keep men in touch with 
society as it was and is but also messages 
which give men the perspective of to- 
morrow and patterns of intermutuality 
for their society and world society. 


PRISCILLA TYLER 
University of Illinois 


WHAT GRAMMAR? 


To the Editor: 

Your fine issue, “Language and Learn- 
ing,” is certain to be read and re-read 
by those who have enlisted in the 
“Hundred Years’ War against psuedo- 
literacy” that Mr. Muinzer speaks of. I 
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wish especially to commend Prof. Henry 
A. Gleason, Jr., for his “What Gram- 
mar?” “Advancement in any field of 
learning comes most often from sharper 
definitions of problems,” says Prof. 
Gleason and it is by providing a sharper 
definition that he has made a significant 
contribution. If teachers of English 
were to read only one of the many good 
articles included, I would hope that it 
would be “What Grammar?” 

Prof. Gleason’s piece gives the broad 

outlines of what the Hundred Years’ 
War is going to involve—the wholesale 
shift of grammar from the category of 
narrow utilitarianism to the category of 
broad humanism. Sorely needed has 
been some broadly based strategy that 
would encourage schools to take the first 
step and to help schools to circumvent 
the grave danger of the “intermediate 
proposal’—the replacement of one 
grammar system with another. While it 
is far from even a sizeable minority, a 
growing number of schools have begun 
to see the utter inanity of grammar con- 
troversy based on ignorance and are 
embarking upon much-needed inquiry 
into grammar for the schools. Although 
in time many may claim to have been 
on the side of the angels, it is doubtful 
that any school has undertaken to in- 
troduce descriptive grammars into its 
curriculum with a full realization of 
what is involved. Thus, the far-reach- 
ing view is necessary if the “intermedi- 
ate proposal” is not to be the first and 
the last step. It will take many years to 
achieve Prof. Gleason's goals. 

Those to whom the broader view of 
language is unfamiliar may feel that 
Prof. Gleason’s article fails in that it 
does not give them the information for 
one lesson plan, let alone a course of 
study. This craving for immediate utili- 
ty may obscure for some the fact that 
the five specific areas which Prof. Glea- 
son indicates as in need of strengthen- 
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ing, do in fact constitute a most valua- 
ble blueprint. If they do nothing else, 
they highlight the fact that the English 
teacher must first make himself knowl- 
edegeable in the discipline of grammar, 
A knowledge of content is only one con- 
sideration. As Prof. Gleason points out, 
descriptive grammars cannot be pre- 
sented in the same manner as school 
grammar, that a shift to the inductive 
method of instruction is also necessary. 

In 1957, the Westport Schools began 
some work in the use of descriptive 
grammars in the classroom. The inter- 
vening seven years have been punctua- 
ted by in-service grammar courses of an 
elementary as well as an advanced na- 
ture, by the still small production of 
classroom materials, by some formal and 
some informal research and experimen- 
tation. Obstacles that we did not per- 
ceive at first gradually became clearer. 
Inductive teaching is a case in point, 
for it was a while before we realized 
what a stumbling block this was for 
many teachers. We have devoted one 
seminar to this topic and since the prob- 
lem is not at all resolved to our satis- 
faction, we shall continue our discus- 
sions and experiments for some years to 
come. Over the years, Prof. Gleason and 
many other American linguists have 
generously given us of their time and 
knowledge. 

The work is slow, for those unable to 
look ahead—tedious; the progress un- 
even. We can guarantee that no faculty 
need worry about slipping into heresy 
overnight or becoming avant-garde by 
sheer accident. One cannot “accept” 
linguistic grammars; one has to study 
them. The Westport Schools cannot 
claim to have “gone farthest,” but they 
are indeed “most eager to go on.” 

Prof. Gleason has made it very clear 
that “It is up to the people primarily 
concerned with curriculum to build an 
integrated system out of the materials 
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available.” And so it is. If English teach- 
ers can only survive the first onslaughts 
of public (and often professional) at- 
tack when they take the first step and 
go on to see that pluralism in grammar 
instruction is imperative, they will be 
able to withstand the next ninety-nine 
years. Since we only have ninety-three 
to go, we intend to hold out. 


V. LOUISE HIGGINS 
Westport Public Schools 
Westport, Connecticut 


THE LANGUAGE OF AFRICAN LITERATURE 


Dear Sir: 

As the number of commentators on 
African literature grows faster than the 
body of that literature, there is a dan- 
ger that they may become somewhat 
stale and repetitious in their opinions. 
Conscious of this danger myself, I hesi- 
tate to observe it in Mr. Mphahlele’s 
thoughtful article, “The Language of 
African Literature” (H.E.R., Spring, 
1964). Mr. Mphahlele brings a valua- 
ble detachment to bear in his study of 
the writing of tropical Africa. This of- 
ten lends freshness and attack to his 
remarks, but it may occasionally have 
the effect of bringing him in at rather 
a late stage of the debate. For instance, 
I believe we are entitled, twelve years 
after publication of The Palm-Wine 
Drinkard, to hear something newer 
than that non-Africans are attracted by 
its “primitive touch” and that Africans 
find it “difficult to embrace.” What- 
ever truth these generalizations might 
have possessed in 1952 they have cer- 
tainly lost by now. The fact is that 
readers of all colours have begun to rise 
above their immediate reactions high 
enough to recognise this book as a work 
of genuine quality and originality. It 
is not by his “primitive touch,” but by 
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the force of his imagination and the fre- 
quent beauty of his style that Tutuola 
will live. The passage quoted by Mr. 
Mphahlele exhibits this beauty, which 
is mainly one of cadence and rhythm. 
Finer examples can be found in the 
visit to Death’s house, in the Complete 
Gentleman episode and in the final 
paragraphs of the story. Recently the 
Drinkard has been turned into a ver- 
nacular ballad-opera and as such has 
begun to win the popular recognition 
in its own country for which it has wait- 
ed so long. It is time we had something 
in Drinkard criticism which matches up 
to the originality of the work itself. 

Again, Mr. Mphahlele seems to place 
a rather special interpretation on the 
word “experience” when he writes that 
in South Africa “it goes deep down to 
the marrow; impacts are felt as they 
would never be north of the Limpopo 
River.” The painful truth is that the 
experience recorded now in South Afri- 
can indigenous writing is impoverished 
by a monotonous obsession with the 
daily indignities of apartheid. This is 
natural enough, and we cannot look for 
more until these writers are liberated 
from such an environment. But at pres- 
ent the quality of the experience re- 
corded is simply not comparable with 
the best of Camara Laye, Achebe or 
Soyinka. Bitterness is not necessarily 
deeper than joy. 

Mr. Mphahlele has interesting 
things to say about the formation of 
Drum—style, and the influence of 
Damon Runyon and certain American 
Negro writers thereon. But the dilem- 
ma facing South African writers at the 
moment is that a style developed for 
magazine articles and short stories is 
far too blunt an instrument for the 
novelist, the dramatist or the poet. 

GERALD MOORE 
Makerere University College 
Kampala, Uganda 
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ENGLIsH IN AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


To the Editors: 


The article by Mr. Arthur Delbridge 
on “The Use of English in Australian 
Literature” in your Spring Special Is- 
sue is to be welcomed as almost a pio- 
neer study in its field. Much research 
has already been done, as Mr. Del- 
bridge observes, on the Australian con- 
tribution to the English language, from 
general surveys like E. E. Morris’ Aus- 
tral English (1898) and Sidney J. 
Baker’s The Australian Language (Syd- 
ney: Angus and Robertson, 1945), to 
the more precise studies of scholars like 
A. G. Mitchell and W. S. Ramson. Dr, 
Ramson’s papers, “A Critical Review 
of Writings on the Vocabulary of Aus- 
tralian English”, Australian Literary 
Studies, I (1963), 89-103, and “Aborigi- 
nal Words in Early Australian English”, 
Southerly, XXIV (1964), 50-60, might 
be taken as examples of the work now 
being done. At the same time, the litera- 
ture produced in Australia from the 
foundation to the present has been 
studied for the emergence of a distinc- 
tively national character and idiom. 
Australian writing of the 1890's has at- 
tracted much attention for this reason, 
as have the “folk” ballads of an earlier 
period, collected by Douglas Stewart 
and Nancy Keesing in Old Bush Songs 
(Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1957) 
and by Hugh Anderson in Colonial 
Ballads (Melbourne: Cheshire, revised 
edition, 1962). Russel Ward’s mono- 
graph, The Australian Legend (Mel- 
bourne: Oxford University Press, 1958) 
is a notable attempt to define the na- 
tional mystique from its reflection in 
Australian literature. 

Yet the two lines of enquiry, linguis- 
tic and literary, have still to be drawn 
together. Mr. Delbridge has taken a 
first step by advancing from an account 
of the distinctive qualities of “Austra- 
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lian English” itself to a treatment of its 
function in Australian writing, its in- 
tegration with character and dialogue, 
its effects in the imagery of contempo- 
rary verse. There is scope for much 
more work of this kind. One chapter 
in Australian literary history still to be 
evaluated from this standpoint is the 
Jindyworobak movement, initiated by 
Rex Ingamells with the manifesto Con- 
ditional Culture (Adelaide: F. W. 
Preece) in 1938, and sustained in year- 
ly anthologies of Australian verse for 
more than a decade after. The aim of 
the first Jindyworobak Anthology, to 
“stress something of the possibilities of 
poetry based on the Australian environ- 
ment”, was scarcely new: the special 
feature of the movement was rather 
its recourse to aboriginal culture, as a 
source of distinctively Australian vo- 
cabulary and imagery. The experiments 
of Rex Ingamells himself went farthest 
in this direction: 


Far in moorawathimeering, 
safe from wallan darenderong, 
tallabilla waitjurk, wander 
silently the whole day long. 


Go with only lilliri 

to walk along beside you there, 
while douran-douran voices wail 
and Karaworo beats the air.1 


The attempt to establish a “genuine” 
Australian poetry has here resulted in 
artificiality, inasmuch as most Austra- 
lians would find these lines unintelligi- 
ble. Yet a full assessment of the Jindy- 
worobak movement is still to be made. 

Another area which would repay in- 
vestigation is Australian drama, espe- 
cially the “new” drama that has followed 
the production of Ray Lawler’s Sum- 
mer of the Seventeenth Doll (1955) . 


1 “Moorawathimeering”, in Selected Po- 
ems (Melbourne: Georgian House, 1944), 
p. 63. 


Plays like The Doll (Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson, 1957) and Alan Sey- 
mour’s The One Day of the Year (Syd- 
ney: Angus and Robertson, 1962) con- 
tain dialogue more realistic than had 
been heard in the Australian theatre 
before, and at the same time so dis- 
tinctively Australian that audiences at 
the London and Broadway productions 
were sometimes baffled by it. The rapid 
development of Australian drama since 
the 1950's has already made available 
a new field for the study of Australian 
English in its literary uses. 

Some minor but interesting issues 
are raised by editions of Australian 
books in the United States, where an 
attempt is made to explain unfamiliar 
terms to the American reader. In the 
reprint of Jon Cleary’s The Sundowners 
(New York: Pocket Books Inc., 1960), 
for example, swaggie is explained as 
hobo (p. 25), mugs as dopes (p. 12), 
billy as water-can (p. 27), cobbers as 
friends (p. 29), blue as fight (p. 25), 
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arvo as afternoon (p. 39) and fair 
dinkum as on the level (p. 45). These 
explanations are interesting evidence of 
the difficulty of communication, but 
may be an uncertain guide to distinc- 
tively Australian vocabulary. Mug is an 
English slang term, and although swag- 
gie, cobbers and dinkum have an Aus- 
tralian currency, their origins may be 
traced to English dialect. Here and 
there the communication has failed, as 
when Gawd, I was crook (p. 37) is taken 
to mean Gawd, I was tough (crook here 
means ill) , or when You’re funnier than 
Stiffy and Mo (p. 11) has not been 
glossed at all. Stiffy and Mo were a 
comedy team in Sydney after the First 
World War. 

There is no lack of materials for fur- 
ther ventures in the field Mr. Delbridge 
has opened up. 

G. A. WILKES 
University of Sydney 
Sydney, Australia 


CORRECTIONS ĝe In H.E.R., Winter, 1964, p. 88, col. 2, line 10, delete “such principles” 


and substitute “the passages.” 


In H.E.R., Spring, 1964, Table of Contents, title of symposium should read “The Use of 


English in World Literature.” 


In HE.R., Spring, 1964, p. 234, line 12 should read, “b. Human resources: settlers and 


immigrants from Europe,”. . . 
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THE ANATOMY oF INQUIRY. 

Israel Scheffler. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 
332 pp. $4.85. 


Concern with the structure of scientific 
thinking, and especially with explana- 
tion, significance, and confirmation in 
the sciences, has led Israel Scheffler to 
produce a stimulating work which 
examines with exemplary precision im- 
portant proposals in these areas made 
in recent years. Scheffler is at his best in 
providing lucid expositions of various 
positions, drawing out consequences 
and presuppositions of these views, and 
supplying trenchant criticisms where 
needed, 

First to be examined is the covering- 
law model of scientific explanation. 
This stipulates that an explanation of a 
particular event must contain true em- 
pirical laws from which, together with 
initial conditions, a sentence describing 
that event can be derived deductively. 
An alternative form of this model states 
that the explanans may contain univer- 
sal or statistical laws which, together 
with the initial conditions, render the 
statement describing the event to be ex- 
plained probable, though they do not 
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logically imply it. In an explanation of 
either type if the initial conditions had 
been known prior to the event ex- 
plained, then on the basis of the laws 
invoked that event could have been 
predicted. Accordingly, proponents of 
the covering-law model claim that scien- 
tific explanation and prediction are 
structurally identical, the only differ- 
ence being a pragmatic one depending 
upon the time at which the explanans 
is formulated. Here Scheffler offers an 
important criticism of the probabilistic 
form of the model: laws and initial con- 
ditions which confirm a statement S 
may frequently provide excellent 
grounds for accepting S as true but will 
not necessarily provide an explanation 
of the event described in S. According- 
ly, one must distinguish between ex- 
plaining an event and substantiating its 
Occurrence, something which covering- 
law theorists fail to do. Moreover, while 
explanation involves appeal to general 
laws, prediction involves only the asser- 
tion of something about the future. 
Therefore the structural identity claim 
must be withdrawn or else weakened to 
an extent which will make it trivial. 
These reflections, Scheffler believes, 


should leave us to question another 
claim of the covering-law theorists, viz. 
that prediction and causal explanation 
represent the central purposes of sci- 
ence. Concern only with past and future 
events which this thesis implies reflects 
a narrow viewpoint and in its place 
Scheffler proposes that we construe the 
scientist's task as one of constructing 
a simple time-neutral “network of true 
general principles relating events to one 
another.” (p. 55) Such a network can 
be used, together with other informa- 
tion, to construct explanatory and pre- 
dictive arguments for individual cases. 

Scheffler next examines the ontologi- 
cal status of the entities explained and 
considers the pros and cons of constru- 
ing these as extralinguistic facts or as 
sentences. Also treated are questions 
concerning the nature of explanations 
appealing to reasons, motives, and de- 
sires, as well as “self-regulating” behav- 
ior which can be exhibited by non- 
human creatures and systems. Here as 
in other parts of the book one finds 
precise and illuminating discussions. 
The one remaining problem which 
might be raised concerns Scheffler’s own. 
stand on the general criteria of explana- 
tion. On p. 46 he writes: “In sum, aside 
from the case of statistical premises, we 
have seen reason to retain the deductive 
pattern as a model for explanation, 
while allowing that prediction may di- 
verge radically.” Does this mean that he 
accepts the covering-law requirements 
as sufficient for an adequate explana- 
tion in deductive cases? Yet the distinc- 
tion between explanation and substan- 
tiation to which Scheffler appeals in the 
case of probabilistic arguments is rele- 
vant here as well. Consider, e.g., the 
following argument: at time t the 
barometer falls rapidly; whenever this 
happens a storm soon follows; therefore 
a storm occurs at some time t’ later 
than t. According to the deductive form 
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of the covering-law model the premises 
of this argument are sufficient to ex- 
plain the storm, though it would seem 
legitimate to maintain that at best they 
only substantiate its occurrence. Fur- 
thermore, it is not evident that the cov- 
ering-law model provides necessary 
conditions for an adequate explanation, 
and in particular that laws must always 
be part of every explanation, For exam- 
ple, the historian attempting to explain 
why Napoleon issued a decree in 1806 
to seize all British goods in French terri- 
tories might be seeking to answer a 
question concerning his reasons for this 
decree. A perfectly adequate explana- 
tion could be produced here without 
any appeal to laws, though to be sure, 
if one were to raise a different question 
or to demand that certain statements in 
the explanation themselves be substan- 
tiated laws might be invoked. Still, 
those propositions which one cites in 
defending an explanation need not al- 
ways be considered part of the explana- 
tion itself, any more than evidence for 
a given statement is part of what that 
statement asserts. Scheffler does recog- 
nize the “explanatory force” (p. 80) of 
explanations appealing only to reasons 
and goals, yet calls them “incomplete” 
(p. 82). But if the existence of unstated 
assumptions which might be appealed 
to in defending an explanation is suf- 
ficient to render it incomplete, then 
this label would be applicable to every 
explanation, whether or not it satis- 
fies the covering-law requirements. 
The second main topic of the book 
concerns the conditions under which 
sentences can count as empirically sig- 
nificant. After examining a number of 
proposals Scheffler suggests the follow- 
ing criterion as constituting a sufficient 
though not a necessary condition: A sen- 
tence S is significant if there is some 
empiricist language L such that S is in- 
cluded in L. An empiricist language 
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will contain basic observational terms 
which can be applied to a sufficiently 
large range of elements “after only a 
few observations of the elements in 
question” (p. 164), and terms definable 
by reference to these. However, there 
is an important class of scientific terms 
not included within such a language: 
so-called theoretical terms, such as 
“electron,” “field,” and “temperature,” 
which refer to allegedly unobservable 
items. Since sentences containing these 
terms do not fall under the scope of 
Scheffler’s criterion one must examine 
the significance of this class of terms 
separately. The general notion of sig- 
nificance might be related to (a) intui- 
tive clarity or (b) utility, and Scheffler 
distinguishes various positions which 
are frequently confused. The prag- 
matist holds that significance concerns 
only (b), not (a); for him, therefore, 
a given theoretical term is significant if 
it occurs in a hypothesis which proves 
to have some utility for the scientist. 
The fictionalist, on the other hand, who 
equates significance with (a) rather 
than (b), admits that formulas contain- 
ing theoretical terms are not literally 
significant, and either construes them 
as “useful machinery” (“instrumental- 
ism”) or holds that they can be elimi- 
nated in favor of sentences included in 
an empiricist language (“eliminative 
fictionalism”). Scheffler examines the 
latter type of fictionalism in considera- 
ble detail focusing critical attention on 
programs designed to replace theories 
containing theoretical statements with 
ones containing only observational pos- 
tulates capable of generating all the ob- 
servational conclusions of the original 
theory. One such program is based on a 
theorem in mathematical logic due to 
William Craig,1 another upon a logical 


2“On Axiomatizability Within a System,” 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, XVIII (1953), 
P- 31. 
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device proposed by F. P. Ramsey.? Each 
is scrutinized and respective strengths 
and weaknesses made apparent. 

While it is useful to have various ap- 
proaches to the “problem of theoretical 
terms” distinguished and clarified, the 
question nevertheless remains as to 
whether these programs are founded on 
a sufficiently established basis, viz. the 
distinction between “theoretical” and 
“non-theoretical” terms. The expres- 
sions “observable” and “unobservable,” 
usually invoked to explain this distinc- 
tion, are themselves heavily context-de- 
pendent and can be used as a basis for 
many different contrasts under which 
the classification of terms varies mark- 
edly. Electrons, e.g., are observable in 
the sense that they leave visible tracks 
in a cloud chamber, by contrast to neu- 
trons which do not. They are unobserv- 
able in the sense that, unlike many 
molecules, they cannot be detected with 
electron microscopes. Again, the tem- 
perature of a thermodynamic system is 
observable in the sense that it can be 
determined without first measuring 
other quantities, unlike the entropy of 
the system, which under this contrast 
would be deemed unobservable. Pre- 
sumably not content with observability 
simpliciter Scheffler rests the desired dis- 
tinction on the number of observations 
required to correctly apply a given term 
(p- 164). Yet this criterion renders 
non-theoretical many of the terms 
Scheffler would classify as theoretical. 
The physicist, e.g., can in a wide variety 
of instances identify a particle in a 
cloud chamber as an electron on the 
basis of just a few observations; analo- 
gous considerations hold true for elec- 
tric fields, temperature differences, etc. 
Moreover, if, following Scheffler, non- 
observability (in his sense) is to be 


2 The Foundations of Mathematics, ed. 
R. B. Braithwaite (New York: Humanities 
Press, Inc., 1931), ch. 9. 


construed simply as a necessary but not 
a sufficient condition for being classi- 
fied as theoretical, then unless further 
criteria are proposed we will have no 
general basis for the desired separation. 
Scheffler concludes (p. 164) that the 
only thing left to do is simply specify 
an exhaustive list of primitive terms to 
be called “observational” (and presum- 
ably a corresponding list of those to be 
called “theoretical”). But this leaves 
the basis for this division in doubt. The 
dubiety of the theoretical-non-theoreti- 
cal distinction does not, however, pre- 
clude questions concerning the manner 
in which terms employed by scientists 
are tied to observation and therefore 
the sort of empirical significance they 
have. Before raising such questions in 
the very general form which many phi- 
losophers of science have suggested it 
might be well to begin by examining 
particular cases, i.e., specific terms in 
particular theories, in order to discern 
important differences as well as similari- 
ties in the manner in which they gain 
significance by being related to observa- 
tion. 

The final third of the book is de- 
voted to problems of induction and con- 
firmation. Attempts in recent years to 
define the notion of a “confirming in- 
stance” of a hypothesis have generated 
various “paradoxes of confirmation.” 
These are examined at length, and 
Scheffler proposes that we distinguish 
between “evidence which simply ac- 
cords with a statement and evidence 
which accords with it but not also with 
its contrary” (p. 291), A hypothesis is 
confirmed, he suggests, only by evi- 
dence of the latter sort. Scheffler next 
considers what terms referring to prop- 
erties one can legitimately “project,” 
i.e., apply to unexamined items on the 
basis of application in past instances. 
He clarifies an important problem in 
this area originally formulated by Nel- 
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son Goodman, and discusses Good- 
man’s solution to the effect that the 
projectibility of a term depends upon 
the degree to which it has been en- 
trenched in the language and used in 
previous projections. Finally, the tradi- 
tional problem of justifying the princi- 
ples of induction is taken up and 
Scheffler suggests in outline the inter- 
esting possibility of defending such 
principles by showing that they are 
instances of more general principles 
governing, e.g., simplicity and familiari- 
ty, themselves justified through “case-ad- 
justment” (p. 325), i.e, by reference 
to the actual practice of rational beings. 
In sum, readers who want to get to 
the heart of problems under current 
examination in the philosophy of sci- 
ence will find this an extremely useful 
book. A few may object to the lack of 
scientific examples which would have 
been appropriate in tying down some 
of the abstract discussion of the “theory 
of science” to actual cases, and which 
might well have suggested the need to 
re-examine unresolved problems, such 
as the theoretical-non-theoretical dis- 
tinction. Still, the work presents clearly 
and intelligently many important issues 
raised by philosophers of science and 
offers a number of new proposals wor- 
thy of serious consideration. 
PETER ACHINSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Tue DEVELOPMENTAL PsYCHOLOGY OF 

JEAN PIAGET. 

Jobn H. Flavell. 

New York: Van Nostrand, 1963. 472 pp. 

$8.75. 

The work of Jean Piaget and his col- 

laborators is remarkable in several re- 
8 Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955), 

chs. 3-4. 
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spects. It is the largest body of work on 
intellectual and perceptual develop- 
ment in the literature to date, includ- 
ing, as it does, more than 25 books and 
150 articles, Furthermore, it is one of 
the few cases in which a large number 
of experiments is held together by a 
broad, comprehensive, and well articu- 
lated theory. This is a rare achievement 
in psychology. Yet, until recently, the 
majority of American researchers were 
unfamiliar with or unaware of Piaget’s 
work, His first five books (The Lan- 
guage and Thought of the Child, Judg- 
ment and Reasoning in the Child, The 
Child’s Conception of the World, The 
Child’s Conception of Physical Gausali- 
ty, and The Moral Judgment of the 
Child) were translated almost immedi- 
ately and received widespread attention 
but this was not the case with his later 
work, Piaget regarded these early books 
as rough drafts of more comprehensive 
works which were to follow. 

Some of the reasons for this lack of 
interest in Piaget are immediately ap- 
parent to anyone who tries to read 
Piaget’s work. A large portion of it is 
still unavailable in English translation. 
In French or in English, Piaget is a dif- 
ficult author to follow. He uses difficult 
concepts, his style of writing is often 
obscure, and he departs from the com- 
mon standards and format of scientific 
reporting. This last fact, combined with 
his use of experimental methods which 
are basically clinical and diagnostic, 
makes it easy to dismiss his work as 
poorly controlled and careless. Yet in 
recent years, many large controlled rep- 
lications of his experiments have dem- 
onstrated that Piaget's findings are es- 
sentially correct. 

John Flavell’s book, The Develop- 
mental Psychology of Jean Piaget is 
only one sign of the current growth of 
interest in Piaget and his work. The 
fact that Piaget’s writings are being 
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translated into English more rapidly 
and the growth in the number of repli- 
cation and validation studies based 
upon Piaget’s experiments testify to the 
fact that this book has a wide potential 
readership. It is, on the one hand, a 
good introduction and summary of Pia- 
get’s system, and on the other, a valu- 
able reference source for those engaged 
in theoretical or experimental work in 
developmental psychology and related 
fields, 

Flavell states that he wrote this book 
in order to provide a comprehensive 
and intelligible exposition of Piaget's 
work, His primary function was there- 
fore “to communicate and inform, not 
to criticize and evaluate.” Appropriate- 
ly, the major portion of the book is de- 
voted to straightforward exposition and 
the critical and evaluative comments are 
reserved for the concluding section. 

The book is divided into three parts 
preceded by an introduction. The latter 
includes a brief biography of Pia- 
get and the author's rationale for writ- 
ing the book. Part I (Ch. 1-7) presents 
the theory, including illustrative experi- 
mental data when needed. The first 
two chapters deal with the general 
characteristics of Piaget’s work and the 
basic concepts of the theoretical sys- 
tem. Chapters 3-6 deal with the salient 
features and developmental trends in 
each of the four major stages of devel- 
opment that Piaget considers. These 
four stages cover the period from birth 
through adolescence and are described 
as the sensory-motor period, the preop- 
erational period, the period of concrete 
operations, and the period of formal 
operations. As these descriptive names 
indicate, successive stages are marked by 
increasing ability to perform abstract 
operations and to ignore the irrelevant 
aspects of the situation. Chapter 7 dis- 
cusses the mechanisms of transition 
from one stage to the next and con- 
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cludes with a general summary of the 
theory. 

Part I is the most difficult section of 
the book to read. However, it is un- 
doubtedly easier than reading Piaget in 
the original and has the distinct ad- 
vantage of bringing together materials 
which could be found in the original 
only in widely scattered papers and 
books. The difficulty lies in the nature 
of the material itself. Piaget draws 
heavily upon biological analogies and 
mathematical models in modern alge- 
bra, both of which are likely to be un- 
familiar. Flavell has not tried to spare 
the reader the difficulty of dealing with 
these concepts. He has painstakingly 
elaborated them in great detail and has 
done an excellent job, not only in ex- 
plicating the theory but in conveying 
an intuitive feeling for what the theory 
represents. He has quoted liberally from 
Piaget and given many helpful exam- 
ples where definitions alone were inade- 
quate. In fact, he has succeeded in con- 
veying the flavor and outlook of Piaget's 
work while being much more intelligi- 
ble than Piaget himself. 

Part II (Ch. 8-11) outlines the experi- 
mental work up to 1960. The first three 
chapters describe the work of Piaget 
and his group at Geneva and are di- 
vided according to topics of study. 
Chapter 8 is concerned with the five 
early books on language, judgment, 
reasoning, causality, and moral judg- 
ment. Chapter g summarizes the experi- 
ments on quantity, logic, time, number, 
movement, and velocity. Chapter 10 
continues with experiments on space, 
geometry, chance, adolescent reasoning, 
and perception. Chapter 11 includes ex- 
periments by Piaget’s group which are 
broader in scope than any of the preced- 
ing topics and describes work by the 
Geneva group and others in replications 
and validations of earlier experiments. 
It also reports on projects which are at- 
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tempts to construct developmental 
scales based upon Piaget’s theory and 
experimental tasks. 

The experiments in Part II are de- 
scribed in as much detail as Piaget 
gives, again with excerpts from the 
original, including sample protocols. 
Whether or not one accepts Piaget's 
theory, the experiments themselves are 
interesting. They range over a wide 
variety of situations, use some very in- 
genious materials, and suggest broad 
areas of further research. In Chapter 
11, there is some indication of the ways 
in which Piaget’s experiments can be 
standardized and controlled. The in- 
clusion of relevant experiments by other 
investigators provides a background of 
related studies against which Piaget's 
work may be evaluated. 

Part III consists of a single chapter 
of evaluation and criticism. Flavell be- 
gins the chapter by stating his own 
strategy of critical evaluation and his 
view of the role of criticism in contrib- 
uting to scientific progress. He then 
proceeds to outline Piaget's positive 
contributions to developmental psy- 
chology and the related disciplines of 
education, psychopathology, and test- 
ing. Piaget's work is considered from 
several different viewpoints: as a theory, 
as a body of experimental data, and as 
a methodological approach to develop- 
mental studies. The criticisms include 
the more obvious and frequent com- 
plaints about Piaget's “bad” habits but 
raise some more important questions as 
well. There is a discussion of the related 
roles of language and cognition in de- 
velopment. Critics of Piaget often point 
out that his heavy reliance upon verbal 
methods may produce studies of lan- 
guage development rather than cogni- 
tive development. Then there is the 
matter of how the theory might be 
modified, extended, and related to other 
theories in the field. Finally, Flavell 
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raises some questions about the mean- 
ing and uses of “developmental stage” 
as a construct. It is clear from this sec- 
tion that Flavell has by no means ac- 
cepted either Piaget’s theory or research 
Strategy as his own. He is highly critical 
of the shortcomings therein, Yet he has 
been able to point out, in spite of his 
criticisms, many Piagetian contributions 
which have been largely ignored. 

Throughout the book, the author is 
extremely conscientious in directing the 
reader to appropriate primary sources. 
The text is followed by an extensive 
bibliography (15 pp.) and each chap- 
ter and chapter section begins by out- 
lining the material to follow and listing 
the relevant sources. For the person 
who is reading the book from cover to 
cover, this may seem somewhat tedious. 
The book is, if anything, over-organ- 
ized and somewhat repetitious. The or- 
ganization is a distinct advantage when 
using the book as a reference work since 
it enables the reader to locate specific 
material rapidly and easily. The book 
has obviously been designed to save re- 
searchers some of the painstaking and 
difficult work of tracking down Piaget 
materials. 

Piaget has been given a clear, well- 
integrated exposition and an evaluation 
which is both thoughtful and thought 
provoking. Piaget writes in his foreword 
to the book that the author's “intellect- 
ual honesty, good will, and immense 
labor” have earned the deepest grati- 
tude of the group at Geneva. These are 
indeed the most outstanding qualities 
of the book. 

SUSAN GOLDBERG 
Tufts University 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 

Edited by 

Brian Simon and Joan Simon. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1963. 283 pp. $6.75. 


Since the launching of the first Sput- 
nik, a great deal has been heard about 
the differences between Soviet and 
North American education. Few, if any, 
American magazine-readers can be un- 
aware that Russian high-school students 
are worked much harder than their 
local opposite numbers, that they have 
less time for high jinks, and that they 
study material that would rarely be 
touched before college over here. Yet, 
despite the efforts of Admiral Rickover 
and others, it is not so widely realized 
that the U.S.S.R. shares these publicized 
characteristics of its educational system 
with most other European and Euro- 
pean-influenced countries. In many re- 
spects, the Soviet educational system is a 
typical continental European educa- 
tional system, with many features in- 
herited from Czarist governments, who 
adopted them under heavy Western in- 
fluence, particularly from France and 
Germany. 

Some peculiarities, and attendant 
problems, are, nevertheless, common to 
Western and Soviet education and mark 
them both off from what happens in 
many parts of Western Europe, For one 
thing, both North American and So- 
viet primary education begins relative- 
ly late—at the age of seven in the 
USS.R—and is preceded by kin- 
dergarten years during which some 
desultory preparation for the serious 
instruction of the future is sometimes 
attempted. This delayed start does not, 
however, prevent Soviet elementary- 
school children from catching up with 
North American children and, in some 
areas, overtaking them, within a few 


years. More important and more inter- 
esting is the common North American 
and Soviet aversion to any form of what 
is known variously as “streaming”, 
“tracking” or “homogeneous group- 
ing”. This seems due in large part to 
the fact that North Americans and 
Russians have, in their own different 
ways, arrived at what seems to West 
Europeans an odd notion of democracy 
applied to education. They find it odd, 
first, because many European countries 
that have shown their devotion to 
democratic government for. several 
centuries have managed to countenance 
extensive streaming in schools without 
feeling that a relapse into feudalism is 
imminent and, secondly, because 
neither North Americans nor Russians 
carry the principle all the way. They do 
not, for example, go so far as to insist 
that all members of the population at- 
tend post-graduate university courses. 
Since 1958, there have been second 
thoughts on this issue in the U.S.S.R. as 
in the U.S.A. Proposals to set up special 
schools for gifted children were widely 
mooted, but they appear to have been 
shelved while plans to conclude the 
high-school period with three years of 
“polytechnical” education, emphasiz- 
ing manual skills, are being imple- 
mented. 

It is, of course, necessary to have 
such information about the organiza- 
tion of education in the U.S.S.R. before 
Soviet educational psychology can be 
understood and evaluated. It comes as 
no surprise that, as presented in this 
book, it forms an amalgam of familiar 
and unfamiliar themes. We read that 
Vygotski spoke in favor of an independ- 
ent science of educational psychology 
and “stressed the futility of taking over 
sections of general psychology.” For- 
tunately, he was not heeded in this by 
his own close followers since, in con- 
trast with North America, educational 
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psychology in the U.S.S.R. keeps in 
close touch with general experimental 
psychology. This is partly because much 
of what we should regard as basic psy- 
chology has been taken over by “physi- 
ologists of higher nervous activity”, so 
that psychologists proper find them- 
selves left with not much more than 
human development to study, partly be- 
cause of the Marxist distrust of pure 
science that is oblivious to social needs, 
and partly because of the existence of 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
which maintains the largest psychologi- 
cal laboratories by far in the Soviet 
Union and supports basic research as 
well as investigations inspired by the 
day-to-day problems of the school ad- 
ministrator and teacher. Testing has 
long been taboo on ideological grounds. 
The study of retardation and other 
handicaps has concentrated not on di- 
agnosis and palliative treatment, as in 
the West, but on the development of 
training procedures designed to elimi- 
nate the handicaps as far as possible. 
“The main ‘law’ of psychometry—that 
the child’s development is fatally de- 
termined by two factors, heredity and 
an unchanging environment” was con- 
demned in a resolution of the Com- 
munist Party in 1936, as we read on p. 
106. But Krutetski, in his recent study of 
mathematical instruction which is re- 
produced in this book, was forced to 
recognize the wide gulf between what 
“proficient” and “very weak” pupils can 
gain from the same intensive instruc- 
tion. Several embattled P.T.A. members 
will experience pangs of fellow-feeling 
on reading the complaint that, in the 
Soviet Union, “the method of using 
‘whole’ words in teaching reading was 
easily accepted as fundamental by psy- 
chologists who accepted propositions 
about the ‘whole’ character of percep- 
tion in children.” (p. 103) . 

The parallels between some of the 
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new notes struck in the U.S.S.R. during 
the last few years and the salient themes 
of the current movement for reform of 
curriculum and teaching methods in 
the West are striking. The rediscovery 
of Vygotski’s neatly named concept of 
the “zone of potential development” 
has implications similar to those of 
Piaget's recent studies aimed at sound- 
ing the limits of what instruction can 
achieve at particular ages. Piaget, and 
not Vygotski’s disciple, Leontiev, might 
have written that “the teaching of 
arithmetic (begins) with active forma- 
tion in the child of actions with ex- 
ternal objects; and the corresponding 
moving and counting of these.” The 
indispensability of intrinsic motivation 
is proclaimed (p. 144) , and support for 
this view is found in Pavlov’s conten- 
tion that “an active condition of the 
cortex is important for the formation 
of temporary connections.” The vital 
role of the “orientation reaction” (i.e. 
exploratory behavior, curiosity, spon- 
taneously induced or systematically 
trained attention) is continually 
stressed in both theoretical and experi- 
mental articles. Zankov and Milerian 
claim to have experimentally vindi- 
cated new instructional techniques that 
we can readily identify as “discovery 
methods”. We read in the editors’ in- 
troduction that, in the late 1950s, Sovi- 
et educationists began to wonder 
whether, if traditional teaching meth- 
ods could not put over certain material 
at a particular age, radically different 
methods, derived from a fuller under- 
standing of intellectual processes, might 
be successful. Our local curriculum- 
reformers will be encouraged to know 
that their Soviet counterparts feel this 
to have been amply substantiated. A 
paper by Elkonin discusses techniques 
that have enabled the time spent on 
learning to read to be halved. We learn 
that fruitful innovations have been in- 
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troduced into the teaching of mathe- 
matics and other subjects also. 

The book consists of three parts, of 
which the first contains papers on 
general principles, the second a long 
review paper on “The Psychology of 
Learning” covering the period from 
1900 to 1960, and the third a sample 
of reports concerned with different 
subject-matters, ranging from read- 
ing, through mathematics, science and 
metal-work, to art. Unfortunately, too 
many of the papers consist of verbose, 
vague theoretical and methodological 
discussion or of painfully condensed 
summaries of empirical work. For this 
the editors are largely not to blame, 
since a high proportion of the material 
published in the relevant Russian liter- 
ature falls into one or other of these 
categories. They might, however, have 
helped us by giving us more in the way 
of original, full reports of empirical 
studies and by not subjecting some of 
those that they have included to serious 
mutilation by abridgment. The con- 
densed summaries were, after all, meant 
for Russian readers who are familiar 
with the general background and have 
easy access to the detailed reports whose 
contents are so briefly indicated. 

The compressed material could have 
been more informative if the mot juste 
had always been found by the trans- 
lator. But all too often, one has an ex- 
perience like that of examining filigree 
work through bull’s-eye glass. There 
are plenty of passages where one wishes 
that the translator had made more 
effort to produce idiomatic English, to 
make sure that the meaning intended 
by the author is conveyed to the Eng- 
lish-speaking specialist reader, and to 
find out the technical term that an 
author writing in English would have 
used. Even if the translation had been 
from French, it would have been a little 
startling to find “depass” treated as an 


English word (p. 29) - And when we 
read a sentence containing the words, 
“we change the sound ‘y’ (ou) for the 
sound ‘w’ (e)”, we are, for a few sec- 
onds, not sure which of the two oppo- 
site things that might be meant is 
actually meant. 

In spite of these flaws in the execu- 
tion of what must have been a difficult 
assignment, the uniqueness of this book 
and the importance of its content make 
it an invaluable aid to the education of 
any educationist. If the book is before 
long made superfluous by the progres- 
sive expansion of East-West communi- 
cation and breakdown of language bar- 
riers, the Simons will deserve not a little 
of the credit. 

D. E. BERLYNE 
University of Toronto 


PROBLEMS IN MEASURING CHANGE. 
Edited by Chester W. Harris. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1963. 259 pp. $7.50. 

This collection of twelve papers sum- 
marizes the “Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence Sponsored by the Committee on 
Personality Development in Youth of 
the Social Science Research Council,” 
held in April, 1962 at Madison, Wis- 
consin. Though these papers were writ- 
ten for a very select audience, we can 
be sure this very valuable collection of 
papers will have much impact upon psy- 
chological and educational research. 
This is the first significant book of its 
kind, and it is encouraging to find this 
kind of talent concerned with the im- 
portant problem of studying behavioral 
change over time. We have never been 
able to consider adequately the prob- 
lem of how, when, and why people 
change, an obvious shortcoming for 
psychologists trying to assess the impact 
of educational institutions. Perhaps this 
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book will help to inspire and guide re- 
newed activity in this area of research. 
Although Professor Harris is listed as 
editor of this volume, his main con- 
tribution seems to have been selecting 
the conference participants and secur- 
ing a publisher, for there is no attempt 
to link together the several papers. 
Even the notation varies greatly from 
chapter to chapter. Of course, this was 
not designed to be a textbook, so per- 
haps we should be grateful simply for 
the availability of these several papers. 
Harris claims that “these authors can 
speak for themselves,” so he makes no 
effort to discuss the papers, their re- 
lationships, or research implications. 
However, these authors speak only to 
those who have mastered measurement 
theory, matrix algebra, and multivari- 
ate statistical theory. Because of the 
highly technical nature of the papers 
and the variety of topics with which 
they deal, a detailed review seems im- 
possible. However, because of the im- 
portance of the book, an outline of its 
contents is provided here, together with 
a few brief comments on each chapter. 
In Chapter 1, Carl Bereiter reveals 
considerable practical experience in the 
problem of designing studies of change. 
He considers three dilemmas with 
which the research worker must deal 
if he is studying change in human be- 
havior using most of the measuring in- 
struments available today. Although this 
is one of the most readable of the twelve 
chapters, it is also the most deceptive, 
for at the end he seems to have gotten 
on the wrong horn of his third dilemma, 
where he calls for “measuring changes 
directly as subjective dimensions” (page 
20). He seems to have been on the fir- 
ing line of this difficult type of research 
too long. 
Frederick Lord follows with a chap- 
ter which seems to assume out of exist- 
ence the very problems with which 
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Bereiter was struggling. Lord assumes 
that there is direct correspondence be- 
tween scale X at time one, and scale 
Y at time two. For example, when 
Y — X = o, then no change has oc- 
curred. Whenever you can assume that 
both scales have the same meaning and 
the same metric, then Lord has much 
to say to you, for not all of your prob- 
lems are over once you get off of Berei- 
ter’s horns. 

The third chapter is by Harold Web- 
ster and Carl Bereiter. Here they con- 
sider the problems of reliability of 
changes using mental test data. One of 
their interesting observations is that 
“the measurement of change was en- 
hanced by using identical forms” (page 
58) rather than parallel forms of men- 
tal tests. They also suggest that multi- 
variate analysts need to take reliability 
more into account in studying the com- 
parative development of persons. 

In Chapter 4, John Gaito and David 
Wiley outline the various analyses of 
variance models available for trend 
analysis. This will be a useful summary 
for the investigator interested in meas- 
uring changes in performance over time 
for a single dependent variable, or at 
least, one variable at a time. In a fol- 
lowing chapter Darrell Bock considers 
the generalization of analysis of vari- 
ance to multiple dependent variables, 
with repeated measurements over time. 

Chapters 6 through 10 might be 
called variations on a theme by L. L. 
Thurstone. These five chapters all deal 
with some aspect or variation of factor 
analysis, and listing their names will 
almost identify their topics: Paul Horst, 
Ledyard Tucker, Chester Harris, Henry 
Kaiser, and Raymond Cattell. If you 

cannot guess what these men are likely 
to be discussing, then you may not un- 
derstand their papers either, for al- 
though all are excellent papers, they 
certainly require much of the reader. In 
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addition to a knowledge of matrix al- 
gebra, familiarity with their previous 
work will greatly aid in understanding 
these five chapters. One difficulty here 
is that the relationship of these papers 
to the problems of studying change is 
often incidental. 

In Chapter 11, Wayne Holtzman has 
an interesting discussion of studying 
change within the single individual, 
and the problems of statistical inference 
which such an approach presents. Most 
of the chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of multiple time-series analyses, 
where many methodological problems 
remain to be solved. Holtzman ex- 
pressed the hope that the computer and 
the increased interest of mathematicians 
in time-series analysis will soon provide 
more adequate models for handling re- 
peated measurements for the single case. 

Donald Campbell concludes this vol- 
ume with a discussion of quasi-experi- 
mental designs for the ambitious re- 
search worker who not only wants an 
adequate description of the nature and 
extent of change, but the causes of 
those observed changes. This is certain- 
ly a very important discussion for edu- 
cational psychologists, and fortunately, 
it is also available in Campbell and 
Stanley's excellent chapter in the new 
Handbook of Research on Teaching 
edited by N. L. Gage. 

In spite of this progress in recent 
years, two major research principles 
still seem valid today. One is that re- 
gardless of this book’s title, one does 
not measure change; change must be 
computed from multiple measurements 
over time.1 The other is that the types 
of behavioral measurements which we 
are able to make require us to focus 


1For a very readable discussion of this 
point, see P. J. Rulon who pointed this 
out some time ago in an article in the 
Harvard Educational Review, 1947, pp. 1- 
9- 


on relative change, on making contrasts 
among groups or individuals. Absolute 
estimates of change for a single group 
or individual are still apparently im- 
possible or unrewarding. 
What research workers need today is 
a book which spells out the new ways 
in which these two basic principles can 
now be implemented. This will be a 
very difficult undertaking, but a neces- 
sary one if actual research on change 
is to be improved. The first large task 
of that author will be to master the 
contents of the book reviewed here. 
WILLIAM W. COOLEY 
Harvard University 


Tue DISCIPLINE OF EDUCATION. 

Edited by John Walton and 

James L. Kuethe. 

Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1963. 190 pp. $5.00. 


In May, 1961, an impressive array of 
intellectual talent gathered at Johns 
Hopkins University to consider the 
question, Is there, or can there be, an 
academic field or discipline of educa- 
tion? The essays of eight contributors 
and a like number of discussants make 
up the little volume, The Discipline of 
Education. 

Unfortunately, the participants be- 
gan with no common definition of the 
word “discipline”. Although there was 
considerable agreement on disciplinary 
character being determined by the pres- 
ence of scientific principles, several saw 
the need for something more. Walton 
(Johns Hopkins) defines discipline as 
“. . . a body of subject matter made up 
of concepts, facts, and theories, so or- 
dered that it can be deliberately and 
systematically taught.” Scheffler (Har- 
vard) suggests that “. . . disciplines are 
dependent on the availability of estab- 
lished scientific principles, that is, 
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theories and laws, and that the terms 
of a discipline are those by means of 
which such principles are formulated.” 
Kuethe (Johns Hopkins) adds a spe- 
cial twist, “Education is a discipline in 
the sense that there is a body of facts 
and principles organized in a frame- 
work of a unique concern.” And so it 
went. 

This reviewer, after reading the final 
page, joins McClellan (T 'emple), one 
of the discussants, in hoping that no 
future conference on this topic will 
have to be called. This fond hope stems 
not from thorough demolition of the 
target. No, it went virtually unscathed, 
lurking safely and unobtrusively “un- 
der the guns,” so to speak, while the 
marksmen took aim at objects apparent- 
ly having greater interest to them. 

Happily, what interested the several 
contributors most also happens to be 
significant. Their marksmanship points 
irrevocably to the conclusion that edu- 
cation, whether or not a discipline 
(whatever that may be), encompasses 
vital problems deserving the full-time, 
systematic study of philosophers, his- 
torians, psychologists, sociologists, econ- 
omists, curriculum specialists, and many 
more. It is passing strange that so ob- 
vious a conclusion seems to require fre- 
quent reiteration. 

The target question, Is education a 
discipline?, simply does not justify the 
artillery brought up to fire upon it, For- 
tunately, other matters came within 
firing range. But, first, what about an 
answer to the target question? The 
group is far from unanimous but, clear- 
ly, Peters (London) speaks for several 
of its members when he says, “My thesis 

. , is that there can never be a dis- 
cipline of education. But a more dis- 
ciplined approach to the problems of 
education could be of great benefit both 
to education and to the disciplines 
which deal systematically with the vari- 
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ous types of theoretical problems to 
which this practical activity gives rise.” 
Price (Johns Hopkins) states “. . . Edu- 
cation is not a discipline, but many 
disciplines together.” Hughes (Bran- 
deis), for me, puts the matter in its 
proper, challenging perspective, “Edu- 
cation is, indeed, a major complex of 
arts. Like the other great arts, it is not 
a discipline in the sense of offering a 
single order of phenomena which, when 
observed and/or manipulated in a sys- 
tematic way, yield a body of consistent 
theory. . . . Yet control over these arts 
is sought in all societies. The manner 
of practicing them is the very stuff of 
the clash of wills and interests; thus, 
the stuff of politics. Any of these arts 
is bigger and more perennial than any 
of the special disciplines.” 

Fortunately, the contributors spend 
much of their time with the nature of 
disciplinary material related to educa- 
tion worth knowing and, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, with promising avenues 
for investigating educational problems. 
Regrettably, because of their sense of 
responsibility to the initial question, 
they make their contributions by means 
of most circuitous routes, Carroll's 
(Harvard) paper provides us with an 
excellent illustration, although any of 
the others would serve us well. 

Early in his essay, he states: “Educa- 
tion itself is essentially a process, not 
a branch of learning or a discipline.” 
He then does a fine job of setting up 
four criteria for identifying a discipline: 
(1) A specifiable scope of inquiry; (2) 
The possession of structured subject- 
matter; (3) A recognized set of pro- 
cedures for gaining new knowledge; 
(4) Accepted techniques and tools for 

applying knowledge in specific cases to 
specified practical ends. Next, he uses 
these criteria to test the status of edu- 
cational psychology as a discipline and 
—some fourteen pages later—comes up 
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with the conclusion: “Until we have 
much more research testimony concern- 
ing the operational effectiveness of edu- 
cational psychology in training teachers 
to handle practical educational prob- 
lems, we shall have to be content to 
regard it as a discipline (italics mine) 
with a large but by no means wholly 
realized potential for effective applica- 
tion... .” 

Whether or not one accepts his con- 
clusion that educational psychology is a 
discipline, however loose, seems not to 
matter after having read the fourteen 
pages. What does matter is that Carroll 
has given us a succinct outline of the 
scope and aims of educational psychol- 
ogy, a conceptual model of learning as 
a function of five generalized variables, 
the need for better theory to guide re- 
search methodology, and tools and tech- 
niques of educational psychology that 
have practical value in schooling. Simi- 
larly, the other contributors, in their 
devious routes around the initial ques- 
tion, sketch their conceptions of what 
is worth knowing, applying, and explor- 
ing under the rubric “education.” 

One finds himself wishing that they 
had come directly to such matters with- 
out the enforced meandering. The 
study of education, still in its infancy, 
lacks those painstaking, descriptive 
studies which, for any field, serve both 
to define the scope of enquiry and the 
relevance of available data and modes 
of investigation. Without them, edu- 
cationists (and what better term is there 
for students of education?) will con- 
tinue to be seduced by the problems 
and methods of other fields, while the 
significant educational problems of this 
and other times go begging. The first 
step toward such studies is to map the 
known terrain and to speculate on the 
unknown—and on how he who would 
explore it might open it up. The Dis- 
cipline of Education takes such a step. 
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Walton, Kuethe, and their associates 
make still another contribution. They 
separate, for analytical purposes, at 
least, the study of education from the 
preparation of teachers. This is impor- 
tant if only to guide the organization 
of higher education. The effective prep- 
aration of teachers calls for a plan of 
institutional organization which brings 
the resources of many departments to 
bear upon it. The effective study of 
education, in turn, calls for a plan which 
brings together scholars of diverse spe- 
cialization but common interest in the 
problems of education. The distinction 
is important, too, if professional stu- 
dents of education are to “. . . follow 
their own work untrammeled by the 
demands for specific results. . . . Society 
in the long run, is benefited by careful 
consideration of practical action as 
much as the social sciences suffer from 
hasty commitment to it.” (Deese— 
Johns Hopkins) . 

At first glance, the educational adage 
suggested by this book is: First, ask the 
right question. But, on closer examina- 
tion, a more appropriate conclusion ap- 
pears to be: Bring the right people to- 
gether, ask them any reasonably pro- 
vocative educational question, and 
some interesting observations will re- 
sult, But it’s mighty slow this way. And 
you probably won't get your question 
answered, 

JOHN I. GOODLAD 

University of California, Los Angeles 


EDUCABLE AND TRAINABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN. 

Elmer W. Weber. 

Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1962. 281 pp. $9.75. 


This book, written for both the layman 
and professional worker, cannot be 
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recommended to the readers of this re- 
view. It’s author has been over ambi- 
tious in attempting to deal with every 
aspect of the field of retardation with 
the result that little is clearly or ade- 
quately covered. While some of the ma- 
terial is valuable, the reader must skip 
about from chapter to chapter to or- 
ganize the ideas for himself. Deficient 
in structure, continuity, and philosophy, 
the tone of this book is further marred 
by the author's frequent references to 
retarded children as “these unfortu- 
nates.” The didactic presentation of 
methods and factual data does not as- 
sist the reader in formulating a working 
philosophy in the area of special edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the author is in- 
consistent in his presentation of some 
of the basic facts. For example, Dr. 
Weber states that approximately “1.5% 
of the total population” of the U.S. is 
mentally retarded (p. 10). This figure 
will be considered by many to under- 
state the magnitude of the problem by 
roughly 50%, and Dr. Weber himself 
later changes it to “3% of the total 
population.” (p. 92) 

By way of historical background, the 
book provides a concise review of the 
work of major contributors to the field, 
and a discussion of known causes and 
clinical types of retardation together 
with recognized methods of prevention 
and treatment. The problems of find- 
ing, screening, diagnosing, and placing 
retarded children are superficially men- 
tioned in one chapter, followed by a 
discussion of the objectives of general 
education, recruiting special education 
teachers, and the organization of classes. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Weber touches only 
briefly on the problems of securing com- 
petent teachers. This reviewer had 
hoped that this important problem 
would be dealt with at length and in 
relation to some philosophy and feel- 
ing for special education. Rather the 
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author quickly moves to discussion of 
administrative problems. 

Degrees of mental retardation are 
set forth in three categories: totally de- 
pendent mentally handicapped, train- 
able mentally handicapped, and edu- 
cable handicapped. These groups are 
discussed in terms of their proportion 
in the total population of retardates, 
and in terms of their potential for edu- 
cation. Dr. Weber states clearly the pic- 
ture of disruption seen when a totally 
dependent retardate is cared for in the 
home, and mentions placement in pri- 
vate schools or institutions as the best 
available solution. He fails to mention 
the day care centers for the severely 
retarded child that exist under state 
auspices in one state and are coming 
into existence throughout the country. 

Trainable or moderately retarded in- 
dividuals are described as unable to 

profit from an academic training, 
though “training in making a better 
personal and social adjustment . . .” is of 
use to them. (p. 93) The curriculum Dr. 
Weber proposes for this group is aimed 
at fulfilling this goal by helping the 
trainable reach his potential through 
help in self care, socialization and ex- 
pression. It is no new concept that the 
retarded child has difficulty in learning 
and that consequently learning is best 
achieved through concrete experiences. 
But Dr. Weber does emphasize one of 
the least recognized and most important 
aspects of working with retarded chil- 
dren: “Just like the normal child, the 
trainable mentally retarded child varies 
a great deal in emotional characteris- 
tics.” (p. 108) 

Program suggestions for the train- 
able and educable child are offered 
together with occasional discussion of 
their objectives. The educable child can 
profit from being involved in some parts 
of the regular school program. Oppor- 
tunities to participate in library, as- 
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semblies, and home economics can give 
the child confidence, and in turn, can 
help educate normal children respect- 
ing the nature of retarded children. 
Many communities have never accepted 
the concept of a program for the edu- 
cable child at the secondary level. Dr. 
Weber contends that the educational, 
occupational, and psychological needs 
of the older retardate of this group are 
great, and that the watered-down ver- 
sion of the traditional secondary school 
curriculum frequently provided them is 
completely inadequate. The retardate 
must have a program designed to meet 
his needs at the secondary as well as at 
the primary level. He proposes such a 
program. 

In the section concerned with coun- 
seling parents of retarded children, Dr. 
Weber demonstrates a sound under- 
standing of the problems of these peo- 
ple, and lucidly states the necessity of 
having well trained and skillful per- 
sons to work with them. The book closes 
with a list of state and private training 
schools and homes for the retarded, to- 
gether with a check list of criteria help- 
ful to parents in evaluating schools. 


BARBARA 5. GREENGLASS 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


ANCIENTS AND AXIOMs: SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
New ENGLAND. 

Robert Middlekauff. 

New Haven: Yale U; niversity Press, 


1963. 218 pp. $4.75. 


Go to Robert Middlekauff’s Ancients 
and Axioms for a plain-spoken com- 
pendium of much that is necessary to 
an understanding of early American 
secondary education, as expressed in its 
eighteenth-century New England forms. 

Go to it to find, for example, a com- 
pact statement of the explicit content 
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of that education. Middlekauff gives 
names of textbooks, evidence on when 
schoolmasters shifted from one book to 
another, detail on what methods of in- 
struction the books indicated, and 
whatever he can discover on the rela- 
tion between indicated methods and 
actual practice, Besides discussing stud- 
ies newly introduced into school pro- 
grams, he gives much on what hap- 
pened to that core of studies, the 
classics. Relating the changes that 
Ezekiel Cheever and others adopted, to 
changes that had been developing in 
Britain since the sixteenth century, he 
makes clear the facts that the diluting 
of the direct method of Latin instruc- 
tion was no peculiarly American inno- 
vation, and that it had got under way 
by the start of the eighteenth century. 
Despite the discipline and effort that 
New Englanders continued putting in- 
to language instruction, the teaching of 
Latin was already on its way to becom- 
ing a “form without substance,” sus- 
tained in New England by the activism 
and intellectual momentum of the cul- 
ture. 

When he deals with the external re- 
lations of eighteenth-century secondary 
education, Middlekauff presents a flexi- 
ble, multiple-factor account of the pat- 
tern of New England school history. He 
is aware from the start how dangerous 
it is to assume that there prevailed a 
single New England type of policy, and 
emphasizes variations of pattern— 
among the several colonies, between ur- 
ban and rural areas, and among the 
many smaller towns. Willing to consider 
seriously the role of county government 
in channeling school policy, he escapes 
from that rutted distinction between 
New England town government and 
Southern county government along 
which writers have all too easily driven 
the machinery of local educational his- 
tory. And in tracing the development 
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of types of secondary school, he avoids 
a neat sequence of stages, presenting in- 
stead the details of a shifting inter- 
play between grammar schools, private- 
venture schools, and academies. 

But Ancients and Axioms also raises 
questions that it does not fully answer. 
Arguing that because, during the mid- 
century inflation, “the quality of mas- 
ters remained high, no falling off in 
the standards of learning seems to 
have occurred,” Middlekauff opens the 
problem of the relations among the 
level of prosperity, the level of spend- 
ing on education, the quality of teach- 
ing, and the quality of learning. Since 
he concludes his book by insisting on 
the “persistence” of the Puritan “edu- 
cational tradition,” he is asserting that 
the traditional education retained its 
vigor even while the subjects of study 
essential to it were being transformed 
into what he calls “form without sub- 
stance.” Both of these statements may 
be true, but not without some redefi- 
nition of terms, a redefinition that 
might lead to re-examination of what 
happened in those crises in which the 
tradition might not have persisted but 
in fact did. Such re-examination might 
take an analytic lead from that word 
“persistence” and look for the obsessive 
features of an education that developed 
toward “form without substance.” Mid- 
dlekauff assumes that “the commercial- 
ization of society which occurred in the 
eighteenth century” was hostile to “lit- 
eracy and classical learning,” that it 
called instead for “science” and for the 
introduction of “higher mathematics 
and vocational subjects.” He slips into 
the fallacy of talking about “commerce 
and science” as concrete entities that 
“demanded” curricular change. But it 
may be that a dessicated classical edu- 
cation was congruent with the needs of 
one kind of mercantile society: the kind 
in which exchange-consciousness and 
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the prestige of established families 
would be served by an education that 
inculcated both translation-conscious- 
ness (as opposed to the direct expres- 
sion of connotation-laden ideas) and a 
confidence that certain kinds of knowl- 
edge were genteel, proper, and neat. 
The point is not that classical education 
was “aristocratic” education; it is rather 
that men have put different kinds of 
taught knowledge to the service of per- 
sonality patterns that have in turn 
helped to order different kinds of social 
life. The possibility that men thus used 
classical knowledge connects also with 
the vital theme of Middlekauff’s con- 
cluding chapter—that education often 
has unintended effects, and that the 
rationalism implicit within classical 
education worked to undermine and 
sometimes to replace an older piety. 
Even though the idea of a latent 
rationalizing effect deserves a more 
argued support than Middlekauff gives 
it, he has contributed to historical dis- 
cussion of the many levels of results 
produced by educational systems. 
The social correlatives of such sys- 
tems are, of course, not to be found by 
psychological wool-gathering. Nor are 
they to be sought by techniques that 
hint at analysis without pursuing it. It 
may be true, as Middlekauff concludes 
from examining Shipton’s Sibley’s Har- 
vard Graduates, that in the early 
eighteenth century “the sons of minis- 
ters, merchants, wealthy farmers, and 
high provincial officials consistently 
made up between 35 and 45 per cent 
of the student body” of that college 
toward which many secondary-level stu- 
dents were headed. But the significance 
of such figures cannot be clear without 
comparative or trend data to serve as 
context, and these he has not provided. 
Similarly, he provides no meaningful 
form for his plentiful information on 
the ages of students. Careful con- 
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clusions on both social composition and 
age structure are necessary to a fair 
evaluation of what the schoolmasters 
were accomplishing. If, for example, 
students were finishing secondary study 
at earlier ages than in previous genera- 
tions, their masters could have been im- 
parting less than earlier and still have 
been teaching them no less than was 
reasonably possible. If they were finish- 
ing later, judgment should be corre- 
spondingly rigorous. 

By raising the question of the three- 
way interplay between town school, 
private instruction, and academies, and 
by insisting on a precise formulation of 
that interplay, he again suggests more 
questions than he answers. While he 
provides some evidence that the town 
schools did suffer decline before the 
academies appeared, he does not pro- 
vide enough to support his generaliza- 
tion that the decline in town schools 
was what caused the academies to rise. 
What he says about Connecticut sug- 
gests rather that the few town grammar 
schools there did not suffer decline, and 
that academies grew in that colony en- 
tirely in response to some decline in the 
effectiveness or acceptability of minis- 
ters as private teachers of boys headed 
for college. His data on Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire do not permit 
conclusions about whether some similar 
process was at work in those areas. At 
several points, he hints that school de- 
velopments were affected by growing 
anticlerical attitudes, but he never ex- 
plores this matter, which might open up 
inquiry into how the larger vocational 
structure impinged, through the teach- 
ing role, on the shape of educational 
institutions. 

The balance in Ancients and Axioms 
between positive contributions and im- 
plied problems suggests that Middle- 
kauff has done most of what can be 
done within his format, which is the 


format of an effort to tell all that can 
be learned about a particular level of 
education for a particular period and 
a particular geographical area. Such 
coverage inevitably spills over with 
analytical questions that the author has 
not the structural occasion to pursue. 
Informed leaps to generalization can 
often supply first answers; but at some 
point the state of historical knowledge 
is best served by a concentration on the 
analytical questions, a concentration 
that can operate through techniques as 
diverse as the survey of social structure, 
or the literary interpretation of polemi- 
cal documents, or the reconstruction of 
earlier states of special fields of knowl- 
edge. The tasks in which Middlekauff 
has succeeded are those where he has 
most closely approximated this ideal of 
rigor through concentration. 
DANIEL H, CALHOUN 
Harvard University 


EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
SELECTION IN WEST AFRICA. 

Edited by A. Taylor. 

London: Oxford University Press, 1962. 
219 pp. $4.00. 


No power reaches more directly into 
the life of each individual or affects 
more decisively the shape of a society 
than the power to generate and allocate 
educational and job opportunities. 
Practically everything that is known 
about the conformation and dynamics 
of human societies can be subsumed in 
some fashion under the general rubric 
of “occupational structure” and the 
variety of formal and informal channels 
for induction, training, and advance- 
ment within the alternative specialized 
activities open to the individual in any 
human group. Very little sense of the 
dramatic import of the problems under 
discussion, particularly for the develop- 
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ing nations, comes through in this un- 
even assortment of documents pro- 
duced for and by a conference on Edu- 
cational and Occupational Selection in 
West Africa held at the University Col- 
lege of Ghana in 1960. 

Two conditions make patent the 
need to formalize and rationalize selec- 
tion procedures for education in new 
nations. The sudden pressure on facili- 
ties, especially at the secondary and 
university levels, far outruns the ca- 
pacity to create new openings. The 
need to restructure education radically 
in terms of new and projected man- 
power requirements means not only 
that selection for specific skills must be 
perfected but that guidance procedures 
for the early identification and develop- 
ment of talent must be discovered. The 
telling limitation on the contributions 
presented in this volume is their narrow 
focus; only the Hollander essay on the 
prospective labor market in Ghana at- 
tempts to deal with the political and 
social goals of education in a way that 
makes them more than troublesome 
accessories to the preparation of indi- 
viduals for economic functions. The re- 
striction of the problem of selection to 
the elaboration of “reliable” testing 
procedures for choosing among appli- 
cants for specific jobs or educational 
openings skirts entirely the fundamen- 
tal issue of social versus individual in- 
terests. The inclination to identify the 
individual who will profit most from 
special training as the one who can give 
most service to the society is evident and 
largely unchallenged throughout the 
book. The impasse and contradictions 
between the underlying principles of 
guidance and selection are never con- 
fronted. A report on selection for gov- 
ernment Grammar Schools in Eastern 
Nigeria notes that in 1958 there were 
9,000 applicants for 140 places; 24,000 
applications were being sent out for an 
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unstated number of openings in 1960. 
This was the case even though appli- 
cants were restricted to the two top 
classes of approved primary schools. A 
reverse situation is created when the 
pool of qualified applicants for specific 
specialized jobs or training is extremely 
small. In the latter case, the selection 
function breaks down and the pro- 
cedure becomes one of pressuring the 
more likely seeming recruits into areas 
toward which they have little inclina- 
tion. 

Since the accounts of selection sys- 
tems and the research cited on selection 
procedures offer substantially negative 
evidence with regard to the efficacy of 
established systems anywhere, the 
recommendations of the conference 
seem astonishingly sanguine. The prin- 
cipal research reported, chiefly on se- 
lection of university and secondary 
school candidates in Great Britain, but 
also smaller studies in Nigeria, show 
feeble correlation between rankings in 
the selection process and school success. 
Criteria for selection and criteria for 
success remain vague, poorly defined, 
and distantly related even within the 
harrow compass within which profes- 
sional testers have concentrated their 
efforts. The nice observation by the 
registrar of the University of Ghana 
that the standards for selection of 
underdeveloped countries must be 
more rigorous and more efficient than 
those of developed countries as well as 
the frequent admonition in the various 
contributions of the need to “adapt” 
foreign practice to local needs are not 
pursued much beyond the formal ex- 
hortation to caution. British selection 
procedures, on which the systems of 
Nigeria and Ghana are modelled, seem 
as much adrift in uncertainty as those 
being attempted by their former wards, 
according to the reports presented in 
the volume. The report on the United 
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States, though noting that half the 
youngsters who enter high school never 
graduate, goes on to state that “selec- 
tion in the United States, except for 
admission to college, is largely self- 
selection.” No mention is made of the 
wide range in quality of secondary 
school education available according to 
region, neighborhood, social class, or 
ethnic group. Nothing is said of the 
preponderance of certain population 
groups among high school dropouts or 
among those for whom high school is 
an educational terminus. 

The current fashion of putting be- 
tween hard covers practically every 
document produced by any scholarly 
gathering will continue to produce 
volumes such as this, whose content re- 
sists characterization as a unit. Much of 
the material is dryly historical and de- 
scriptive of the use of selection pro- 
cedures in Ghana and Nigeria. Non- 
African examples include Great Britain 
(the most directly relevant) , the United 
States, and an experimental effort in 
Malaya. One British report even in- 
cludes examples of application forms 
and form letters sent to university can- 
didates during the selection process. 
The major research issue treated is 
whether objective, short answer, quan- 
titative tests are more predictive of 
success than subjective judgments based 
on interviews, essays, or the ratings of 
former teachers or headmasters. Inter- 
spersed among the factual reports on 
selection systems in operation and the 
research being performed to evaluate 
them are a number of brief pieces 
offering further research suggestions. 
Leonard Doob opens the volume with 
some pointed comments on the use of 
survey research to study opinions and 
attitudes related to changing occupa- 
tional structures, S. Biesheuvel cata- 
logues the uses of personality tests in 
selection programs, and F. R. Wickert 


offers some concepts from decision 
theory to help systematize thinking 
concerning selection in terms of specific 
educational and manpower goals. The 
chief recommendations of the confer- 
ence—to create better tests, train 
people to administer them, and do 
more research into how tests work—are 
unobjectionable. 

FRANK BONILLA 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Tue WOMAN IN AMERICA. 

Daedalus. 

Cambridge, Mass.: 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Spring 1964. 230 pp. $1.50. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON THE 
Status OF WOMEN. 
Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1963. 86 pp. $1.25. 
For more than sixty years more girls 
than boys have graduated each year 
from American high schools. Yet only 
42% of those newly-enrolled in college 
in 1962 were women, and only about 
one-third of all bachelor’s and master's 
degrees received in recent years were 
awarded to women. Approximately 
10% of current Ph.D.’s go to women. 
When we compare these figures with 
those of a generation ago, when women 
earned 40% of bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees and 15% of doctorates, we may 
Suspect that there is something amiss 
in our society. Though we claim prog- 
ress in reaching equality between the 
sexes, we are apparently encouraging 
inequality of ambition and occupation 
more than we used to. American Wo- 
men and the nine articles in the issue 
of Daedalus entitled “The Woman in 
America” try to find the causes of this 
oe inequality and suggest reme- 
ies. 
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The President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women was set up by Execu- 
tive Order in 1961 with clearly 
tasks (American Women, p. 76). Since 
the Commission was asked to survey the 
problems of all American women, its 
report tends to be very general. Its as- 
sumptions about the role of women in 
society are on the whole conventional, 
and its approach is deliberately un- 
emotional. These features are undoubt- 
edly strengths in a document which 
hopes to capture wide political support. 
Nevertheless, some of its proposals, 
such as the widespread establishment 
of child-care centers for children of 
working mothers and of counseling 
facilities for women of all ages, may 
well change radically the position of 
women in American society. 

The purpose of the Daedalus sym- 
posium “is not so much to offer new 
data as to raise new questions about 
the way in which the subject is con- 
ventionally treated.” (“Woman in 
America,” p. 579) One is struck again 
and again in these articles with the con- 
flict that exists on how to resolve prob- 
lems of women. On the one hand is the 
fervent belief of nineteenth-century 
feminists that these problems can be 
solved by changes in the structure of 
society. Indeed, changes in social struc- 
ture have led to the problems, as Carl 
N. Degler shows in his clear analysis of 
the impact of industrialism on Ameri- 
can society (“Revolution without Ide- 
ology,” Daedalus, pp. 653-670), hence 
further social changes could eliminate 
them: collective action must be used to 
change institutions. 

The conflicting belief, on the other 
hand, is that each individual is re- 
sponsible for a personal solution to his 
own problems, so that changes in so- 
ciety seem beyond the individual's 
power to direct. Alice S. Rossi (“Equal- 
ity Between the Sexes” Daedalus, pp. 
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607-652) describes how the ideas of psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis, as they 
have been transmitted to the public, 
have encouraged this belief and thus 
have acted as a conservative force in 
society. Many women come to feel guilt 
for their desire to work outside the 
home which they are encouraged to in- 
terpret as a sign of maladjustment, 
though in our society “for the first time 
in the history of any known society, 
motherhood has become a full-time 
occupation for adult women.” (p. 615) 
This conflict between the belief in per- 
sonal solutions and the belief that so- 
ciety must take responsibility for col- 
lective action is the unstated theme 
which runs through most of the articles. 
The prospect for a solution to the 
conflict is offered as well. Erik H. Erik- 
son (“Inner and Outer Space,” Daed- 
alus, pp. 582-606) suggests the need to 
redefine womanhood psychologically in 
the light of modern knowledge of the 
healthy as opposed to the mentally ill. 
Women have something positive to 
offer society. The roles of the sexes 
should be defined not through activities 
peculiar to each sex but through the at- 
titudes each sex brings to the same 
activities. True equality is not to be 
found by women being “as good as 
men” in the same jobs but by their be- 
ing good as women in them. If these 
ideas of Erikson’s came to be accepted, 
psychology would no longer provide 
the rationale for conservative social 
positions, and the dichotomy which 
seems to exist between personal and 
collective solutions might be resolved. 
Psychology could then help the indi- 
vidual adjust society to himself rather 
than adjust himself to society, and if a 
woman were to seek counseling for her 
problems, she might be encouraged to 
find a solution in social action. 
American Women assumes that some 
women must work to support them- 
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selves and their families, and that some 
will choose to work although they have 
no financial need to do so. Lotte Bailyn 
(“Notes on the Role of Choice in the 
Psychology of Professional Women,” 
Daedalus, pp. 700-710) examines some 
of the implications of the choice offered 
most women whether to work or not, 
This problem did not exist before in- 
dustrial society took productive work 
out of the home. On a farm or in a 
neighborhood shop the wife did not 
have to choose whether to work outside 
her home or not; her “outside” work 
was where her home was, and she had 
an integral part in the family’s contri- 
bution to the economy. Today we seem 
to feel that women have always had 
and always will have the choice 
whether to work or not. 

This assumption of the existence of 
choice pervades our educational sys- 
tem. Girls become aware in high school 
of the conflict between marriage and a 
career and opt very quickly for mar- 
riage. Although more and more mar- 
ried women return to the labor force 
when their children are all in school, a 
trend which American Women assumes 
will continue, David Riesman (“Two 
Generations,” Daedalus, pp. 711-735) 
notes that women think nowadays of 
“marriage and a job” rather than 
“marriage and a career”. Women are 
not encouraged to think of work out- 
side the home as something they will 
be involved in all their lives, as men 
will be, nor are women encouraged to 
recognize such work as filling an en- 
tiching and enjoyable part of their 
lives. Even when she makes the choice 
to follow a career, a woman is plagued 
by all kinds of doubts and anxieties, as 
Mrs. Bailyn points out, and society will 
not only accept her reasons should she 
give up but will actually congratulate 
her on the decision. 

The projections for employment by 


1970 “dramatize the gap that is de- 
veloping between women’s qualifica- 
tions and the requirements of the jobs 
that offer talent greatest scope.” 
(American Women, p. 69) All the 
schemes advocated by the President's 
Commission for increasing the number 
of women in those fields where oppor- 
tunity will be greatest, such as provid- 
ing women with more career counsel- 
ing, will not avail much without a 
change in the attitude of society towards 
the place of choice in the life plans of 
women. (Incidentally, in the field of 
counseling itself the number of women 
is decreasing. In secondary schools, 
which enroll as many girls as boys, men 
counselors outnumber women by 50%.) 

Many middle-class women appear to 
solve the problem of choice by redefin- 
ing economic necessity, the one reason 
for a woman to work outside the home 
which society accepts without question, 
to include new “necessities” such as 
private-school education for their chil- 
dren. These women tend to make this 
choice after their children are all in 
school, when it is too late for them to 
train for a career, so they are forced 
to accept work below their capabilities. 
There can be no equality of opportuni- 
ty until the differences between men 
and women with regard to choice in 
work have been resolved. Perhaps 
choice should be extended to men 
rather than taken away from women. 
A more likely solution is that the need 
for choice will become obsolete as the 
work week is shortened and full-time 
employment becomes in fact part-time. 
With a shorter working day, the con- 
flict between work and family responsi- 
bilities will lessen. Then, though the 
problems of the career woman outlined 
by Mrs. Bailyn will not disappear, so- 
ciety will no longer frown on the 
woman who works while her children 
are young. 
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The issues raised in these two publi- 
cations cannot be dismissed as relating 
only to women. As the writers in “The 
Woman in America” show again and 
again, the problems of women cannot 
be isolated from the problems of society 
as a whole. For example, any change in 
the role of the married woman changes 
the role of the married man. Though 
men have been prepared to face the 
problems of women, their discussions 
assume that only women need change 
the pattern of their lives, that the social 
patterns for men are stable and un- 
changing. 

For educators in particular these two 
publications represent a challenge, for 
an impressive array of evidence shows 
that at an early age girls are presented 
by parents, teachers, counselors, and 
mass media with an image of women in 
our society which constricts their choice 
of occupation in later life. Girls are not 
encouraged to prepare themselves for 
careers in science and technology, the 
areas where new opportunities are de- 
veloping most rapidly, and the number 
of positions to be filled exceeds the 
number of men available. Our society 
may soon be unable to afford the luxury 
of foregoing the services of capable 
women. 

The directing of girls’ talents is the 
responsibility not only of counselors, 
towards whom specific suggestions are 
directed by American Women (pp. 9- 
17). Every teacher influences students 
of both sexes by his attitude toward the 
roles of the sexes in society. These two 
provocative publications will hopefully 
lead all educators to re-examine their 
largely traditional social attitudes, 

JOAN N. BURSTYN 
Harvard University 
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EDUCATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 
G. H. Bantock. 

London: Faber & Faber, 1963. 238 pp. 
$6.00. 


The author of this study is a professor 
of language and literature at a teacher- 
training college in England. Ostensibly 
he addresses himself to the problems of 
English secondary education, but for 
the most part he deals with philosophi- 
cal issues which are equally germane to 
the American high school, and for that 
matter, the American university. 

At bottom, Professor Bantock is con- 
cerned with a defense of the high 
literary tradition against the encroach- 
ments of the industrial-bureaucratic 
state. His villains are the “technocratic 
humanists,” John Dewey and C, P. 
Snow; his heroes, Matthew Arnold, T. 
S. Eliot, and F. R. Leavis. He is plainly 
a disciple of the latter, and he shares 
his master’s high seriousness, if not his 
stylistic and polemical gifts. 

After a brief introduction, the main 
argument commences with a brilliant 
critique of John Dewey. Dewey is seen 
as the educational theorist of the in- 
dustrial-bureaucratic state, and the 
philosopher of rootless, urban man. 
“Deweyism springs out of the desire to 
discover motives for learning that will 
appeal to the dispossessed” (p. 54). By 
introducing the ethos of mass man into 
the curriculum, Dewey undermines the 
whole tradition of European learning. 

Dewey’s rationalism comes under at- 
tack for neglecting the emotional and 
moral sensibilities of man. His concept 
of education fails above all to nourish 
the affective life. Here Professor Ban- 
tock chooses as his text a rather startling 
passage from Democracy and Educa- 
tion: 


The idea of perfecting an “inner” 
personality is a sure sign of social 
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divisions. What is called inner is 
simply that which does not connect 
with others—which is not capable of 
free and full communication. What 
is termed spiritual culture has usually 
been futile, with something rotten 
about it, just because it has been con- 
ceived as a thing which a man may 
have internally—and therefore ex- 
clusively (quoted in Bantock, p. 40). 


This conscious suppression of in- 
wardness in the name of social har- 
mony exposes Dewey to the charge of 
incipient totalitarianism. But surely 
Professor Bantock is guilty of rhetorical 
excess when he holds Dewey responsible 
for the crusade against unAmerican 
activities, on the grounds that Dewey 
helped to create a population with in- 
sufficient inwardness to resist. 

Chapters III and IV are in effect an 
attack on the concept of a common 
culture and the standard curriculum to 
which it gives rise. The elaborate pre- 
tense that social classes do not exist can 
only lead to disaster for all concerned. 
Both the educational achievement and 
the sense of personal worth of lower 
class students suffer from subjection to 
academic disciplines which are large- 
ly irrelevant to their lives, while the 
educational elite will be caught be- 
tween the levelling tendencies of the 
times and the demand for highly quali- 
fied experts. 

Fundamental to any progress, Pro- 
fessor Bantock concludes, is “the appre- 
ciation that the egalitarianism which is 
implicit in our political life is quite 
inapplicable in our educational, for 
very different natures need very differ- 
ent sorts of educational treatment” (p. 
119). He then Proposes to examine in 
separate chapters the problems of edu- 
cating the academically gifted and the 
less able child. 

Chapter V is the heart of the book. 


Here, in his discussion of academic edu- 
cation, the author defends the concept 
of a minority culture with passion and 
eloquence. The burden of his remarks 
will be familiar to readers of Scrutiny. 
He urges a recognition of the central 
importance of literary study, together 
with an appreciation of what is at stake 
for society: namely, “an asserted con- 
nection between a way of managing 
language and spiritual health” (p. 154). 

So large a claim for literature implies 
a clear choice between the ‘two cultures’ 
of C. P. Snow. Professor Bantock enters 
the Snow-Leavis controversy with pen- 
nants flying, determined to drive the 
Saracen from the Holy Land: 


Science and technology play a uni- 
versally important part in the mod- 
ern world, and it is right that their 
claims to attention, in so far as they 
provide a degree of mental stimula- 
tion, should be met in the schools; 
but they do not provide that moral 
insight, that degree of affective con- 
trol, that ordering of the emotional 
life through intelligence, that self- 
awareness through psychological in- 
sight, that sensitizing to the life of 
situations which great literature can 
afford (pp. 168-9). 


The weakest chapter in the book 
concerns the education of the working- 
class child. Professor Bantock is dis- 
tressed by the decline of English folk 
culture and its replacement by a sterile 
mass culture, as described by Richard 
Hoggart in The Uses of Literacy. He 
apparently believes that the schools can 
play a part in the creation of a new folk 
culture. 

His specific proposals, however, fall 
far short of the mark. It is difficult, for 
example, to take his advocacy of a new 
folk poetry seriously. The whole dis- 
cussion assumes an air of unreality, as if 
Professor Bantock came to his knowl- 
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edge of working-class life at third hand, 
from D. H. Lawrence by way of Leavis. 

This weakness is fatal, for no respon- 
sible educator can first defend the con- 
cept of a minority culture and then 
treat the majority with what amounts to 
evasiveness. To do so is in effect to join 
the Eliot camp, with its frank stress on 
hereditary class. Only by making a 
serious response to the challenge of 
working-class education can Professor 
Bantock hope to place his defense of 
the minority principle beyond re- 
proach. 

Ideas aside, what about the book as 
such? It is poorly written and badly 
organized. Parts have appeared in a 
number of journals, and parts have 
been removed on the advice of pub- 
lishers for inclusion in a future volume. 
This history no doubt explains the 
spotty and dishevelled quality of the 
text. One wonders, in fact, whether 
Faber would have issued this volume, 
except for Mr. Eliot's commitment to 


its central thesis. 
ROBERT BONE 


University of California, Los Angeles 


EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY: 
Project on the Instructional Program of 
the Public Schools. 

Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1963. 166 pp. 

CHANGING DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 

AND THEIR FISCAL IMPLICATIONS: 

A report prepared by John K. Norton 
for the National Committee for Sup- 
port of the Public Schools. 
Washington: 1963. 109 pp. 


A PLAN For ACTION BY CITIZENS IN 
EpucaTion: Goals for 
Greater Cleveland’s Elementary 
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and Secondary Schools by 1970. 
Cleveland: The PACE Committee, 1963. 
58 pp. 

These three studies range from the 
broadly analytical to the specifically fis- 
cal to.the concretely local. They provide 
an excellent opportunity to see where 
educational self-examination stood as 
of, roughly, the middle of 1963. The dat- 
ing is important, for since then the 
educational world has been rocked by 
the civil rights movement in the North. 
Indeed, the reports themselves, impres- 
sive when written, on being read in 
the spring of 1964, leave one with a 
sad feeling that so much wisdom could 
be so easily rendered irrelevant. 

At this juncture, of course, a review- 
er has the benefit of hindsight. In view 
of the confrontation between the edu- 
cational establishment and the Negro 
leadership that has since taken place 
in New York, Chicago, Cleveland and 
other metropolitan centers of the 
North, it is a chastening experience to 
observe that these studies could have 
been made without putting the cen- 
tral focus on the racial issue in such 
metropolitan areas. Chastening and 
disheartening. For the programs dis- 
cussed, all of which are vital, must now 
be postponed until we have disentan- 
gled ourselves from the snares of yester- 
day’s wrongs. Theoretically, we ought 
to be able to move simultaneously on 
several fronts. But the grim truth is 
that the new challenges described in 
“Education in a Changing Society’— 
automation, urbanization and subur- 
banization, population growth, the 
substitution of leisure-orientation for 
work-orientation, the tightening inter- 
national interdependence, the shift in 
the work force from a preponderance 
of the semi-skilled toward white-collar 
and technician employees—cannot be- 
gin to be handled until a massive re- 
arrangement has been carried out 
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among the pupil population in our big 
cities. 

The high spirit with which the 
authors of the NEA study accept the 
challenge of the new world merely adds 
to the current sense of frustration about 
education, largely because the one blind 
spot in the report spoils the vision of 
the whole. The purpose of the study 
was to contribute to the up-grading of 
the quality of education. It deals su- 
perbly with the topics it considers im- 
portant. So successful is the discussion 
of these subjects that one cannot help 
but feel awed by the profundity, brevi- 
ty, and accuracy with which they are 
discussed. Anybody concerned with the 
emerging shape of the Western World 
will find here a brilliant exposition of 
the revolutionary developments that 
are creating a new Zeitgeist and thus 
requiring a revision of educational cur- 
riculum and technique. These pages 
contain an incisive analysis of the so- 
cial scene—except for the glaring fail- 
ure to recognize the primacy which 
must be given to school integration 
and the correction of racial imbalance. 
Out of 166 pages, only two paragraphs 
deal directly with “racial and economic 
segregation,” and then not even as a 
problem of the educational establish- 
ment itself but as a subject taken up un- 
der the sub-heading, “Teaching Con- 
troversial Issues.” 

The plain fact is that education in 
the major population centers of the 
country faces paralysis until the deseg- 
regation issue is resolved. In New York 
even school construction is at an abso- 
lute standstill despite municipal author- 
izations, and it is unlikely that there 
will be any resumption of the work in 
the absence of some agreement between 
the civil rights leaders and the Board of 
Education. The pattern is being re- 
peated—in other parts of the country. 

Under these circumstances, the ex- 
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cellent suggestions made by the Na- 
tional Education Association in matters 
of curriculum and method may remain 
in abeyance in many places. And for 
this we educators ourselves must carry 
responsibility. Our failure to recognize 
the consequences of the racial issue, es- 
pecially in metropolitan areas, dooms 
all the fine plans we have for training 
young people to live in the radically 
different world created by the recent 
flood of “research and development.” 
It is a measure of our failure that a 
work entitled, “Education in a Chang- 
ing Society,” can include chapters on 
Science and Technology; Economic 
Growth; Large Bureaucratic Organiza- 
tions; Leisure Time; The Mass Media, 
particularly Television; Urbanization; 
Population Growth; International In- 
terdependence and Conflict—and not 
include as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of our changing society 
the explosive civil rights revolution, 
which has chosen as its frontline barri- 
cade education itself! 

But criticism of this major omission 
should not discourage a reading of the 
study. What the study does discuss con- 
tains a great deal of essential good sense 
that some day will be at the top of the 
agenda. A series of 33 specific recom- 
mendations warrant earnest considera- 
tion both in the profession and among 
the general public. The authors have 
struggled effectively with the problem 
of developing a curriculum of the new 
Society, even though the outlines of that 
society are only dimly visible. This task 
called for intellectual courage. How 
much courage can be appreciated if we 
try to think of a group of educators 
in the early nineteenth century seeking 
to anticipate methods and content of 
teaching for an industrial society that 
had not yet produced advanced mecha- 
nization, the corporation, the trade 
union or the governmental administra- 
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tive agency. In this respect, at least, we 
are showing more daring in facing up 
to the challenge of tomorrow—if we 
can overcome the hurdle of today. 
The same impasse that confronts the 
National Education Association be- 
devils lay organizations like the Nation- 
al Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools, and Cleveland’s Plan for Ac- 
tion by Citizens in Education, usually 
referred to as PACE. The two organiza- 
tions, one acting on the national level 
and the other locally, are seeking public 
support for a massive increase in finan- 
cial aid to public education. Both have 
collected invaluable fiscal data about 
their relative spheres of interest, But 
they are caught in a frightful dilemma, 
again created by the racial question, 
Population growth alone, plus the in- 
creased need for quality education, 
should have dictated dramatically en- 
larged appropriations for schools. But 
the money has not been forthcoming 
from the public or its elected repre- 
sentatives. Now, we are faced with the 
need for even larger appropriations, in 
view of the fact that integrated educa- 
tion can add considerably to cost. What- 
ever the solution—whether by immedi- 
ately moving student populations 
about, or by providing remedial in- 
struction in predominantly Negro 
schools to facilitate eventual cultural 
integration—communities will simply 
have to reconcile themselves to bigger 
spending. Unfortunately, both the study 
by the National Committee and the 
Cleveland study evade the financial 
problem involved in achieving educa- 
tional equality. The reason is under- 
standable: spending more on education 
is itself controversial in our society; 
why link it with the even more contro- 
versial issue of school integration? But 
in a democracy there is no choice. Cer- 
tainly educators ought to be aware that 
only by educating the people about edu- 
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cation can we make them willing to 
sacrifice for it. 

The fact is that since they are so 
closely interwoven, the two problems 
can no longer be discussed seriatim. The 
Cleveland committee was well aware of 
this, yet it chose its euphemisms so care- 
fully that it failed in 1963 to educate 
the city and Cleveland has reaped the 
violence of 1964. It used this kind of 
language: “Thus, when we say that the 
quality of the central city schools is de- 
clining, we do not mean only that the 
median attainment of Cleveland school 
graduates is dropping in the face of the 
social changes which are taking place 
in the city; this is to be expected. What 
we do mean is that the resources of the 
schools—talents, facilities, operating 
funds—have not been increasing in pro- 
portion to the growth of their prob- 
lems. Hence, the schools are not able 
to do as good a job, in proportion to 
the needs of the students, as they once 
did.” 

All the facts are there in the report, 
even the fact that half of the Catholic 
elementary school children are in pa- 
rochial schools, and that Lutherans and 
Jews have been following the Catholic 
example in building parochial schools. 
In addition, the flight to the suburbs 
has speeded what the report calls “a 
tremendous growth in ‘one group’ 
schools.” As a result of this process, ac- 
cording to private advices from local 
Jewish community groups interested in 
integration, Cleveland’s graduating 
classes last June did not include a single 
Jewish student. Yet, as this situation 
was developing, the most that the PACE 
report could recommend was the fol- 
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lowing: “School boards should adopt 
policy statements on intergroup rela- 
tions with reference to curricular ob- 
jectives, an unrestricted employment 
policy, and assignment of adequate ad- 
ministrative responsibility; appropriate 
citizen groups should support these 
policies.” It should be added, however, 
that when violence broke out at the 
beginning of 1964, PACE recognized the 
need for more positive action and took 
the lead by issuing a policy statement 
to the effect that any kind of segrega- 
tion is bad education, that the Board 
of Education should so state and should 
announce absolute integration by Sep- 
tember. But now the fat is in the fire. 
Perhaps the best commentary on the 
whole situation is the statement by 
Henry Steele Commager, quoted in the 
NEA study: “Many of the failures we 
ascribe to contemporary education are 
in fact failures of our society as a whole. 
A society that is indifferent to its own 
heritage cannot expect schools to make 
good the difference. A society that slurs 
over the fundamental principles and 
takes refuge in the superficial and the 
ephemeral cannot demand that its 
schools instruct in abiding moral val- 
ues. A society proudly preoccupied with 
its own material accomplishments and 
well-being cannot fairly expect its 
schools to teach that the snug warmth 
of security is less meaningful than the 
bracing venture of freedom. In all this, 
to reform our schools is first to reform 
ourselves.” 
AARON LEVENSTEIN 
Baruch School 
City College of New York 
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Distinguishing between “acting” and “behaving” 
~ the author denies the claim that “learning a rule” 
"is exemplified by “correct” behavior. He rejects 

the idea that “the aim of teaching is to change 
behavior” and concludes that only human action 
can create norms. 


T THOMAS F. GREEN 


Syracuse University 


Teaching, Acting, and Behaving 


_ Whatever men do may be viewed as conforming to certain generalizations of 
human behavior; generalizations, which describing and explaining what men 
have done, afford also some basis for predicting what they shall do. It may be 
questionable whether a social science is possible which treats of human be- 
havior except in the aggregate and which therefore can explain or predict 
human behavior except in relation to large numbers and general tendencies. 
_ But this question does not concern me. I assume that whatever men may do, 
_ in every specific detail, can be viewed as conforming to certain generalizations 
or Jaws of human behavior even though we may not know what those general- 
izations or laws may be. When we observe any item of human behavior in 
this light, we observe it to “fall under” some general law or to be a “special 
case” of some generalization. The law or generalization may then be cited as 
an explanation or part of an explanation to account for the occurrence of such 
behavior and to predict like behavior in the future. 

But many times the same behavior viewed as conforming to such a descrip- 
tive generalization, may also be viewed as done in obedience to certain rules 


or principles of action. When one views his own behavior in this light, then 


the principle or rule of action being “followed” or “applied” may be cited 
a his reason for acting as he did. There is a difference between someone giv- 
ing an explanation as to why he acted as he did, and giving a good reason for 
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acting as he did. The one involves the citation of a generalization or law of 
human behavior, and the other involves the citation of a rule of action. That 
there is a difference here is also clear when one considers that my explanation 
why A acted as he did may differ from A’s reason for acting as he did, and 
indeed, my explanation may not even include any good reason for his action. 
And this can be true even when my explanation is correct or adequate and 
when A is in no way deceived concerning his “real” reason. That there is no 
contradiction in such a supposition, shows that there is a difference between 
an explanation of human behavior and a reason for acting in a certain way; 
and this difference between explanation and reason is one way of displaying 
the difference between conformity to rule and obedience to rule. Either an 
explanation or a reason may be offered in answer to the question “Why did 
you do such and such?” because that question can be differently interpreted 
as a request for an explanatory generalization or for a rule of action. It 
can be a request for a cause or a request for a principle of conduct. 

The concepts ‘explanation’ and ‘reason’, ‘behavior’ and ‘action’, ‘conformity 
to rule’ and ‘obedience to rule’ are ambiguous. It is clear, however, that in 
some sense each of these is a pair of contrasting concepts, and, moreover, that 
the contrast drawn in each pair is related to that in each of the other pairs. 
Thus, the contrast between conformity to a law of behavior and obedience 
toa rule of action is related to a possible contrast between giving an explana- 
tion of one’s behavior and giving a reason for acting in a certain way. Simi- 
larly, the contrast between conforming to a rule and obeying a rule is 
the central distinction in a possible contrast between behaving and acting. 

This contrast between conformity to rule and obedience to rule lies also 
at the heart of what we mean by teaching. For teaching is a rule guided ac- 
tivity, or as I shall say, it is norm-regarding. That is to say, it is important for 
a teacher not only to understand some explanation of his behavior, but also to 
have some reasons for acting as he does; and these are different requirements. 
In a Freudian explanation as to why a gardener behaves as he does, the 
principles of good gardening may never enter. But presumably his reasons 
for doing as he does must include some reference to the principles involved 
in gardening. Gardening is a rule-directed activity. Similarly, an explanation 
of a teacher's behavior may have nothing to do with the principles of good 
teaching or the canons of inquiry. But one’s reasons for teaching in a certain 
way mush include some reference to such principles. We cannot understand 
teaching if we study it simply as a species of human behavior. It must be 
viewed also as a species of human action; that is, not simply as behavior con- 
forming to some laws or generalizations of human behavior, but as conduct 


obedient to certain principles of action. Teaching, in short, is not simply 
norm-conforming; it is norm-obeying. 
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Teaching also has, at least as its partial aim, the development of rule- 
directed conduct in others. To teach mathematics is to teach obedience to 
the principles of mathematical inquiry. To teach plumbing is to teach not 
simply conformity to, but obedience to the principles of plumbing. If we 
focus our attention upon a possible contrast between acting and behaving 
and view human action always as norm-regarding and behavior as norm- 
conforming, then we can say that teaching is itself an instance of human ac- 
tion aimed at enhancing the human capacity for action. The most direct 
way to understand such a view of teaching is to grasp the difference between 
obedience to rule and conformity to rule, and the most immediate way to 
understand this difference is to observe the ways in which learning a rule or 
learning to obey a rule of action differs from learning a habit. 

i 6 

To acquire a habit is to acquire a disposition to act in a certain way. The 
same may be said of learning to obey a rule of action. It too, involves a dis- 
position to act in a certain way. How then does acquiring a habit differ 
from learning to obey a rule? There is such a thing as having good speaking 
habits, by which we mean having a disposition to speak according to certain 
rules or principles. But this phrase “according to certain rules or principles” 
is systematically ambiguous. How can we know whether this “speaking ac- 
cording to certain rules” is the expression of a habit or the result of obedi- 
ence, whether it is conformity to a rule, or obedience to it? It might be 
either. Surely it is possible, for example, to obey the rules of English in 
speaking without being able to state the rules. How then does obeying the 
grammatical and rhetorical principles of English differ from simply having 
certain habits of speaking? 

A rule of action is intended to discriminate between a right and a wrong, 
a correct or incorrect way of doing things. To learn to obey a rule is not 
simply to acquire a disposition to act in a certain way, but a disposition to 
act in that way because it is a correct way. The phrase “because it is a correct 
way” in no way implies “because it is a good way.” We are not concerned. 
with what makes a rule good or valuable or right, but only with what con- 
stitutes obeying the rule as contrasted with conforming to it. What constitutes 
the value of a rule is a matter not discussed here. 

But if learning to obey a rule is to gain a disposition to act in a certain 
way because it is a correct way, then how can a person learn to follow a 
rule and yet continue to act in an incorrect way? The answer is clear. When 
we say “learning to obey a rule is to acquire a disposition to act in a certain 
way because it is a correct way,” the word “because” has the force of “for 
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the reason that” or “on the grounds that.” It is perfectly clear that men 
may act in certain ways for reasons which are quite erroneous or on grounds 
which are not defensible. In short, there is such a thing as learning to obey 
a wrong principle; that is, to acquire a disposition to act in a wrong way 
according to a certain rule on the erroneous grounds that, or for the mis- 
taken reason that, it is a correct rule. 

A child, for example, may learn to use an incorrect grammatical construc- 
tion, say a double negative. He may use it consistently and regard a correct 
usage as wrong. We would say that he had learned to obey a certain princi- 
ple, but that the principle was wrong. Similarly, a student who, in the solu- 
tion of certain equations, consistently arrives at wrong answers by a proce- 
dure which he regularly follows, and who regards a correct procedure as 
wrong, would be said to have learned to obey a certain rule, although a 
es rule. Nonetheless, in this case, as in all others, to learn to obey a rule 
is to acquire a disposition to act in a certain way on the grounds that, or 
for the reason that, it is a correct way to act. Thus, learning to obey a rule 
or principle differs from acquiring a mere habit in at least this respect, that 
it involves not simply acquiring a disposition to act in a certain way, but a 
disposition to act in that way because it is a correct way. And this is so, even 
in those cases where people learn to obey wrong principles. 

It is not a necessary condition for having learned to obey a rule, that one 
be able to state the rule one is obeying. But it is a necessary condition that 
one adopt a certain attitude toward violations of the rule. Thus, a “good 
speaker of English” may obey certain rules even though he is unable to state 
the rules he obeys. Whether his speech is the expression of habit or of obedi- 
ence to rule will be most clearly displayed when he is confronted with a case 
of their violation. If he does not regard the violation of the rules as wrong 
or incorrect, then that is prima facie evidence that what he has learned is not 
obedience to rule, but only a correct habit. It is evidence, in short, that though 
his speech may be norm-conforming, it is not norm-obeying. 

This is only prima facie evidence, however, for the following curious rea- 
sony “good speaker of English” may be indifferent to violations of gram- 
matical rules and rhetorical principles for several different reasons. One who 
garry state the principles which govern his own case, may be indifferent to 
violations of the rules simply because he regards all ways of using the language 
e ea a si Beha is involved in learning to obey 4 
Sr queira cn sel in both an Bat is ce banaa eae D 
disobey a certain rule or principle clearly presupposes knowledge of the principle. In the 
absence of such knowledge, such behavior could onl: be descri Be or DEPE. 

y lescribed as incorrect habit. One 


cannot be said to disobey a principle K unless one regards K as in some sense valid or bind- 


ing upon him. Thus i i F 
ofthe paper us in learning to obey K, one is not learning to disobey —K. See section IV 
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as differences of taste or habit among which there is no “correct” or “incor- 
rect”. We could say that his speech is norm-conforming in the sense that it 
does in fact conform to the rules of good English usage. We could not, how- 
ever, say that his speech is norm-obeying. Indeed, we could not say of such a 
person that he had learned to obey the rules of English grammar because to 
learn to obey them involves the understanding that good speech is not merely 
a matter of preference, but a matter of being correct or incorrect. 

On the other hand, a good speaker of English may be indifferent to viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar because he regards the choice of grammatical 
principles as a matter of indifference. He can state what rules or principles 
govern his own speech, but he is also willing to acknowledge that others may 
adopt other rules. Thus, he can be indifferent to violations of the rules of 
grammar when discovered in the speech of others and regard them simply as 
different from his own, but never as incorrect. Such a supposition, ho A 
does not run counter to our thesis concerning the difference between con- 
formity to rule and obedience to rule. For what is our criterion for saying 
that in his speech he is obedient to certain rules or principles? It must include 
the fact that he regards violations of the rules in his own speech as incorrect 
and that he seeks to remedy them. In short, a rule of action is intended always 
to discriminate between right and wrong, correct or incorrect performances. 
Therefore, in learning to obey a rule, it is not necessary that one be able to 
state the rule one is obeying, but it is necessary that one adopt the attitude 
that violations of the rule are incorrect or at least improper. It is this condi- 
tion which marks the difference between learning to obey a rule and learning 
a habit in conformity to the rule. 

Thus, if a “good speaker of English” views speech which violates the rules 
of grammar as wrong or incorrect, then that is evidence that he has learned 
not simply to conform to the rule, but to obey the rule even though he can- 
not state the rule he obeys. Good speech is in this sense norm-regarding. It is 
principled. It is not merely habitual, but is rule-guided. 


IL 


This same point can be seen more clearly by asking what the logical relation 
is between “learning to obey a rule,” and “learning the rule.” Let us begin 
with the claim that A has learned a given rule if he has learned to obey it, 
the claim that with respect to any rule K, “A has learned to obey K” implies 
“A has learned that K.” From this view, having learned to obey a rule is a 
sufficient condition for having learned the rule. Consider, for example, a child 
who has learned to obey the grammatical rule that subject and verb must 
agree in number and person. Let us suppose, moreover, that although he 
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obeys the rule, he cannot state it, i.e., he uses the rule in correcting his speech 
and writing, but has not formulated the rule nor heard it formulated for him. 
Now, it seems plausible to argue that if he has learned to obey the rule and 
has not simply acquired a habit in conformity to it, then in some sense he 
must have learned the rule. Thus, it seems “learning to obey K” implies 
“Jearning that K.” If one has learned to correct his speech so that subject and 
verb agree in number and person, then it seems to follow that one has learned 
that subject and verb should agree in person and number. 

It might be objected, however, that this inference from “learning to” to 
“learning that” cannot be defended in all contexts, that the inference really 
contains some suppressed premises which, if explicitly stated, will reveal a 
difficulty. The argument fully stated would be as follows: If A has learned to 
obey the rule, then even though he cannot state it, he must in some sense 
know the rule; and if he knows it, then he must have learned it. Therefore, 
if he has learned to obey the rule, then he must have learned the rule. ‘The 
difficulty arises in the second premise. For there are contexts in which a per- 
son may be said to know a certain rule even though he cannot state the rule 
and cannot be said to have learned it. For example, imagine a child of ten 
months who climbs from his crib after an afternoon nap, crawls into the next 
room, and begins to play chess like a master. It is perfectly intelligible to say 
both that he knows the rules of chess and that he did not learn them. It does 
not follow, in short, that if a person knows a certain rule or set of rules that 
he must therefore have learned them. 

This may strike one as a fantastic case upon which to base any point of 
importance, but it is a case no more extraordinary than any instance of genius 
which is always extraordinary, or it would not be genius. The point is sim- 
ply that there is no logically necessary connection between knowing the rules 
of chess and having learned them. It is logically possible to know a rule with- 
out having learned it.2 But such cases are by no means troublesome to our 
present argument. For if we are to say of someone both that he knows a certain 
rule on the grounds that he obeys it, and also that he did not learn the rule, 
it would follow also that he had not learned to obey it. Yet we are concerned 
here with the relation between learning to obey a certain rule and learning 
the rule itself. Any instance in which someone knows a certain rule without 
having learned it would also be an instance of obeying the rule without hav- 


?It is interesting to note the relation of this observation t ’s vi 
ANY VER jo Plato’s view that all knowledge 
n naa sara is really a theory of learning; the crux of it is in his doctrine of recol- 
saat ut i one were to regard his thesis as a theory of knowing, and were further to 
al ndon the universality of his claim, and offer a more modest interpretation, then his 
pea ere be na For if it ever happens that a person knows a certain rule and 

eys it without having learned it, then such a ph i 
evidence supporting a view of innate knowledge. aaa. L aia 
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ing learned to obey it. Thus, such observations are demonstrably irrelevant 
to the problem at hand. It remains true that having learned to obey a rule 
is a sufficient condition for having learned the rule itself. With respect to 
any rule, “A has learned to obey K” implies “A has learned that K.” 

Yet this schema describes only a part of the relation between “learning to” 
and “learning that.” For sometimes, in some contexts, we treat this relation 
as though learning to obey a rule is not simply a sufficient condition for hav- 
ing learned the rule, but a necessary and sufficient condition. Thus, it is per- 
fectly proper to argue “A cannot possibly have learned the rules of long di- 
vision because he does not follow them.” Here, learning to obey the rule is 
considered a necessary condition for having learned the rule. Such an inter- 
pretation is implicit in such observations as “When I hear him give a speech, 
I cannot believe that he has learned any of the principles of public speaking.” 
According to such an interpretation, not only does “learning to” imply “learn- 
ing that,” but conversely “learning that” implies “Jearning to.” In this sense 
of “learning a rule,” one has learned a rule if, and only if, he has learned to 
obey its 

Yet we all recognize that learning a rule or principle is often quite a dif- 
ferent thing from learning to obey it. To use an example of Scheffler’s, a per- 
son may have learned that he ought to pay his debts, but he may not have 
learned to pay them.‘ Or, again, it sometimes happens that people acquire 
bad habits, say in figure skating. When they are aware of their bad skating 
habits, it does not follow that they have learned the correct principles, but 
follow them incorrectly. And since they are aware of their bad habits, neither 
does it follow that they have failed to learn what is correct. On the contrary, 
it means that they have learned the correct principles, but fail to conform 
their behavior to them. They fail to obey them. Thus, there are endless con- 
texts in which “learning that” does not imply “learning to.” A person may 
have learned a principle or rule without learning to obey it. 

Thus, to learn a rule or principle may mean at least two things. It may 
mean acquiring a disposition to do a certain thing in a certain way because 
it is a correct way. In this sense of having learned a rule or principle one 
cannot be said to have learned the principles of skating or speaking unless 


* This is true in every case where a norm-stating sentence of the form “A has learned 
that . . . .” is given what Scheffler calls an active interpretation. The Language of Education, 
Chapt. V. 

‘It is also possible, of course, that one may learn to pay his debts, i.e., he may acquire a 
habit, without learning that he ought to. This simply illustrates once more that learning 
to obey a principle is different from learning a habit. 

5 But he cannot be said to have learned the rule without learning that he ought to obey it. 
The importance of this observation is more fully explained on page 515. It has to do with 
the close relation that exists between learning rules of action and developing a capacity for 
making critical judgments. 
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he obeys them, i.e., unless he has acquired a disposition to act “in accordance 
with them.” Following a convention similar to Scheffler’s, we shall call this 
the active sense of having learned a rule.‘ In this sense, “learning to” is both 
a necessary and sufficient condition for “learning that”. It is possible to have 
learned a rule in the active sense without being able to state the rule one 
has learned, but it is not possible to have learned the rule and consistently 
fail to measure up to it, or disobey it. 

In another sense, however, learning the rules of skating does not imply 
success in performance. It implies only the verbal capacity to state the prin- 
ciples. We shall call this the verbal sense of having learned a principle. In 
this sense, to say that someone has learned the principles of skating does not 
imply that his performance conforms to them. One could know how to skate 
in this sense without being able to skate, just as one could know how to build 
a house even though for some reason he was unable to do so. 

A person who has learned principles in the verbal sense could, for example, 
teach skating or swimming without himself being able to demonstrate on the 
ice or in the water the skills he is teaching. There may be some empirical 
reasons why such a teacher would be undesirable. For example, teaching some 
skills may require a capacity to demonstrate them. There are, however, no 
logical reasons why a person might not know the principles governing the 
exercise of a certain skill and therefore teach it without himself being able 
to perform it. Such a thing, in point of fact, is frequently the case among 
athletic coaches. A teacher of champions need never have been a champion, 
to say nothing of the need to be a champion at the time he is teaching. (What 
shall we say, though, of those who teach teachers?) 

Between the active and the verbal sense of having learned a principle, there 
may seem to lie a third. Is it possible that one may know the rules of figure 
skating, for example, without being able to state them and without being 
successful in performing according to them? Can it be that knowing the rules 
of skating involves only the exercise of discrimination in one’s self and in oth- 
ers between correct and incorrect or right and wrong performances? It seems 
possible that a person might be able to make such judgments without either 
the capacity to state the principles involved or the capacity to obey them. We 
may call this the critical sense of having learned a rule, because it requires 
only the capacity to make critical judgments. 

But is this sense of having learned a rule really a third and distinct kind 
of thing? To think that it is, is to have failed to grasp fully what is involved 
in the active and verbal senses; for this third sense, far from being a distinct 
thing, is merely an indispensable part of the other two. 


un pee distinguishes | an active interpretation of norm-stating sentences of the form 
iA has learned that... . and a non-active interpretation. The use of the residual category 
non-active” obscures some interesting and revealing possibilities. 
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What would we say, for example, of a person who had learned the prin- 
ciples of skating in the active sense, but did not distinguish between correct 
and incorrect, good and bad performances? We would have to say that in 
fact he had not learned the principles of skating at all. He had only acquired 
a habit in conformity to the principles. To have learned a tule in the critical 
sense is an indispensable part of what is involved in learning a rule in the 
active sense. We have expressed this fact by observing that learning to obey 
a rule differs from acquiring a habit in the respect that it involves not simply 
acquiring a disposition to act in a certain way, but to act in that way because 
it is a correct way, and that the evidence as to whether a person has learned 
to obey a rule resides in his critical appraisal of behavior that violates the 
rule; it resides in his capacity to distinguish between correct and incorrect 
performances. 

Again, what would we say of a person who had learned the rules of skating 
in the verbal sense, but did not exercise any critical judgment either in his 
own case or in others? Would we not say that, in fact, he had not learned 
the principles of skating at all, but had learned only a certain set of verbal 
formulae, like a child learning to repeat a series of nonsense symbols? He 
would have learned to repeat the principles without learning that they are 
principles, that is, without learning that they state the difference between 
correct and incorrect performances. Here again, to have learned a rule in the 
critical sense is indispensable to having learned it in the verbal sense. To 
have learned a rule in any case is to have acquired the critical capacity to 
discriminate. 

Though the acquisition of this critical capacity is a necessary condition 
for having learned a rule in any sense, the question remains as to whether 
it is a condition sufficient to constitute a distinct and third kind of norm- 
regarding behavior. The answer as before is negative, though not as decisive 
nor as clear as one might wish. The supposition imposes some peculiar con- 
ditions. We are asked to consider a person who is able to make correct critical 
judgments of skating, for example, but is unable to state on what grounds 
his judgments are made or even to offer any grounds, and is equally incapable 
of demonstrating a correct performance. But these are precisely the condi- 
tions which would count against our saying that his appraisals were in fact 
judgments. We could go so far as to say that his critical appraisals were 
groundless. We might regard them as guesses or as hunches, or perhaps as 
incredibly accurate intuitions. But in any case, we would have good grounds 
for denying that he had in fact learned the principles of skating. We might 
suspect the presence of clairvoyance or more probably an elaborate set of 
signals provided by someone who did know the principles involved. 

We would be mystified as to how such a person arrives at his judgments. 
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And our confusion arises because, though we may admit his appraisals are 
correct in every case and therefore admit that he does distinguish between 
good and bad performances, we would have to say that he does this without 
knowing the principles involved. He is able to make such judgments, but he 
does not know how they are made, and in that sense he does not know how 
to make them. Learning a rule in the critical sense is, therefore, a necessary 
condition for learning it in the verbal sense or in the active sense. But to have 
learned a rule in the critical sense alone is not to have learned a rule at all. 


it 


We must now ask whether there are any logical or practical grounds upon 
which we can say that learning a principle is in some sense more fundamental 
in the verbal sense or in the active sense. To begin with, what is the temporal 
_ order of these two things? How do most of us acquire the capacity to act, i.€., 
how do we learn to act in obedience to certain principles rather than only in 
conformity to them? The answer, I think, is that we learn, in part at least, 
through discipline and practice. But discipline and practice alone can pro- 
duce only correct habits. They cannot produce action. Learning to act can 
begin by discipline aimed at confirming one in a correct way of doing things. 
But habit produced in this way must be vindicated by the introduction of 
principle in order to produce action. Education, in other words, may begin 
by the formation of habit, but it must aim at the introduction of principle. 
But for most of us, in most contexts of life, the order must be reversed. 
Having already been confirmed in our habitual ways of responding to the 
world, we must begin by a verbal understanding of principle and then by 
discipline learn to obey. For example, a person who already knows how to 
skate may take instruction. He must begin with a verbal understanding of 
the principles of skating and then by discipline and practice learn to obey 
them in his performance. Only then will he be able through discipline to 
improve his performance. He cannot, however, stop with a verbal knowledge 
of principle. He must aim at its introduction into practice. A good skater is 
one who has learned the principles of skating not simply in the verbal sense, 
but in the active sense. He obeys the principles of skating in his performance. 
Furthermore, he habitually obeys them. But this is not to say that his per- 
formance is habitual. It means simply that in his performance he has devel- 
oped certain habits rather than others because he understands them to be 
correct; they are the habits of obedience. Action is never merely habitual. 
That is to say, action, as opposed to behavior, is always principled, always 
norm-regarding; whereas habits are only sometimes principled, namely, when 
they are the habits of obedience. 
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A verbal understanding of principle is, therefore, a good, sometimes even 
necessary, beginning toward action. The inculcation of habit is also a good 
beginning. We cannot, therefore, say that in practice the inculcation of cor- 
rect habit is more fundamental than a verbal understanding of principle. 
Nor can we say the opposite. In practice they are on a par as regards their 
temporal priority. Neither is sufficient to produce action, yet either is a good 
beginning. 

There is, however, a sense in which the active interpretation of having 
learned a rule is logically more fundamental than the verbal. For both the 
inculcation of habit and the verbal understanding of principle have their 
completion in an active understanding of norms. We are concerned to learn 
principles verbally only in order that they may become embodied in our con- 
duct. A verbal understanding of principle is desired because we believe it will 
influence conduct either by transforming habit into action or by introducing 
a critical capacity whereby bad habits may become good or correct habits. 
In this sense a verbal understanding of principle is desired for the sake of 
creating an active understanding of principle; and thus, learning a rule in the 
active sense is logically, though not temporally, more fundamental than learn- 
ing in the verbal sense. 

This is surely part of what is meant by the familiar view that education 
ought to make some difference in the way people act, or that education is 
aimed at action, or that it aims to bring about a change of behavior. But this 
latter way of stating the matter can be easily misunderstood and turned into 
a dangerous doctrine. For unless we understand action to be norm-regarding, 
our focus upon it may become an interest only in how people act without a 
corresponding interest in whether they understand why they do so. It can 
become an interest only in how people behave without a corresponding con- 
cern that they act for some good reasons. In respect to moral conduct, it could 
become a concern that they act morally without a corresponding concern that 
they be moral. 

The widely known and accepted dogma that the aim of teaching is to 
change behavior is both patently false and dangerously misleading. The aim 
of teaching is not to change people’s behavior, but to transform behavior 
into action. Behavior may be changed by methods which bear not the slightest 
resemblance to teaching, e.g. lies, slander, group therapy, threats, etc. Be- 
tween teaching and the change of behavior there is only the most tenuous 
relation. It is true that the introduction of principle into a person’s behavior, 
the transformation of habit into action, may change behavior. But it is 
equally true that it may not. What is certain is that it will, if successful, 
change the basis of behavior and it will introduce the critical capacity to 
consider whether one ought to act differently. This, in turn, might, and often 
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would, have the consequence of altering how people behave, but in many 
cases it would not and ought not to have this consequence. It is a logical error 
of huge proportions to erect what is an incidental and occasional though 
important consequence of teaching into a doctrine concerning the goal of 
teaching. 

There is a further important point to observe with respect to the nature 
of norm-regarding behavior. We have from time to time spoken of applying 
rules correctly or incorrectly. The concept of “correct” or “incorrect” is here 
redundant. For if there is a correct or incorrect way of following a rule, then 
there must be a principle or criterion which marks the difference. The fact is, 
however, that learning to follow a principle correctly is the same as simply 
learning to follow it. By following a principle incorrectly, we could only 
mean following it correctly in circumstances where it does not apply. For 
example, if one seeks to determine whether a student understands a certain 
logical operation, say the DeMorgan Theorems, one observes whether he 
can recognize the circumstances that will allow their application. Suppose 
he makes a mistake and we say “Don’t you see that that rule does not apply in 
this case?” If he replied, “No,” that would count as evidence not that he 
had followed the rule incorrectly, but that there was a defect in his under- 
standing of the rule. In other words, part of what is involved in learning to 
follow a rule is to acquire the capacity to discriminate and observe in what 
circumstances the rule can apply. 

To learn a principle is not, therefore, simply to develop a disposition to 
do the same thing in similar circumstances, but to learn what counts as “do- 
ing the same thing” or what constitutes “similar circumstances.” But what 
constitutes “similar circumstances” is not necessarily part of what is learned 
in learning a habit. Thus learning obedience to a rule involves something 
that is not involved in learning conformity to a rule. 

This difference, in fact, is a difference which we often use to distinguish 
habitual behavior from action. Habitual behavior may lead to the same kind 
of performance in circumstances which call for something different. Thus, 
we get what is sometimes called a “trained incapacity to act,” by which is 
meant the response to new circumstances in old and inappropriate ways. The 
librarian, whose training equips and disposes her to adhere to the rules, may 
thereby be rendered incapable of serving on those rare occasions which re- 
quire a departure from the rules. Again, many of the problems which arise 
in cross-cultural education arise because our culturally conditioned modes 
of conduct are habitual rather than principled. They constitute a kind of 
gots paes that action is norm-regarding does not imply 
PREE wands ampin A y one Correciiway, of doing things. It does not, in 

> y a dangerous kind of ethno-centricism. Indeed, ethno- 
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centricism arises most commonly with respect to those modes of behavior and 
belief which are not norm-regarding, but merely habitual. When behavior 
becomes principled, i.e., when it becomes norm-regarding, then it is possible 
to entertain the prospect that there may be alternative ways of doing the same 
thing or alternative norms to govern the same social action. And this is so, 
because to grasp the principles embodied in one's behavior is to have the 
critical acumen to see in what respects “circumstances differ” and to under- 
stand what different kinds of behavior may count as “doing the same thing.” 
Although they do not describe it in precisely these terms, such a capacity is 
an example of what anthropologists have pointed to as “cultural empathy.” 


IV 


This brings us to a third clue concerning the nature of human action; for by 
“norm-regarding” is meant not only that behavior which is governed by a 
rule or principle, but also that which creates the rules or principles that 
govern. Human action is not only norm-guided but also norm-creating. 

It needs but a moment of reflection to see that a principle or a rule, by 
itself, is of no consequence in the world whatsoever. It is an abstraction. Like 
an idea, which however great is thought by one man only and never given 
voice, a norm of action is powerless. It needs expression. It needs to be made 
concrete in human deeds. We can afford all the barbarisms men can imagine 
provided they imagine them only. Such indulgence is not a luxury; it costs 
us nothing; for such imaginings, without human action, leave the world 
wholly as it was, without change even in the most minute particular. But 
when expressed in deeds and thus set loose upon the world to do their work, 
those thoughts which cost us nothing may alter everything and have con- 
sequences beyond the powers of any man to comprehend. 

Principles of action owe their worldly existence to nothing other than 
human deeds. They come into the world with power only because men, re- 
garding them as normative, make them incarnate in what they do or leave 
undone. In this sense, it is human action itself that creates the norms or prin- 
ciples of human action. It can be said even of the Decalogue, that it owes its 
existence in the world to the acts of men. Seeing what they do through the 
eyes of faith, men may say that the law was given by God. But this is at best 
a partial and myopic view. For what is given must be received. In order that 
the law exist in the world at all, there must be men who receive it, and who 
receiving it not merely as a curiosity, but as binding upon them, make it 
incarnate in what they do. The acts of those who receive the law are as in- 
dispensable to its existence as the act of God who reveals it to them. It is in 
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this sense that human action is norm-creating; it is through action that men 
express their regard for certain norms as binding upon them. 

We must ask, therefore, what it means to regard a rule or principle as bind- 
ing, or to accept it as valid. This question is apt to be confused with another 
which in fact is quite different. It is one thing to ask of any normative rule 
or principle what makes it valid or obligatory. It is a wholly different thing 
to ask what constitutes accepting it as valid or obligatory. Validity is usually 
regarded as a property of rules; but we wish to ask not about a property of 
rules, but about the nature of a certain human act, viz., the act of accepting 
rules as valid. 

We may begin with the claim that to regard a rule or principle as valid is 
nothing more than to regard it as a rule. Accordingly, it would be contradic- 
tory to suppose that someone could understand a certain rule of action and 
not regard the rule as binding. Yet this cannot be the case. For there are end- 
less rules or principles of action which I can understand as principles without 
at the same time regarding them as binding upon me. For example, the rules 
of Roman law concerning manumission I regard as principles, but they do 
not oblige me. Or, again, the rules of giving and receiving among the Hopi 
Indians I regard as rules, but they do not bind me either. Such rules do not 
touch me. They do not determine for me what is correct in matters of giving 
and receiving gifts. Thus, it is possible to regard a rule of action as a principle 
without regarding it as binding, that is, without permitting it to govern one’s 
behavior, or without the claim that it ought to govern. 

This is possible, however, only if one remains related as a detached ob- 
server to the action in question. I can view such rules and principles indif- 
ferently only so long as they do not touch me, only so long as I am detached 
and uninvolved in the actions they govern. I can be indifferent to the Roman 
Jaws of manumission because I am not a Roman, and to the Hopi laws of 
giving and receiving because I am not a Hopi. Likewise, I can remain indif- 
ferent to the principles of skating only as long as I do not implicate myself 
in that activity, that is as long as I do not wish to skate, or teach, or be a 
competent spectator of the sport. It is thus in every province of civilized ex- 
istence. I can view the principles of design as not obliging me only so long as 
I do not myself design, or make aesthetic judgments, or thirst for the knowl- 
edge of art and beauty. 

We have asked what is the act of regarding a rule or principle as valid. 
Part of what is involved is participation in some human activity to which the 
principles are germane. To be a Participant in the dance is to be a willing 
adherent to the Principles governing its execution. To be a participant in the 
scientific enterprise is similarly to be an adherent to the principles of scientific 
study. It is to allow one’s conduct in that activity to be measured against the 
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standards of scientific study. And so it is with every activity, whether it be 
legislation, writing poetry or eating. One can view with indifference the prin- 
ciples which preside over the conduct of these activities only if one is com- 
pletely detached. To regard a rule or principle as valid is to view one’s self 
as involved in the activity to which it applies. One reason why many students 
do not regard the canons of inquiry as binding upon them is that they have 
never resolved to become participants in the community of inquirers. They 
have a non-participating policy. 

He who does engage in such activities must be faithful to the principles 
governing them; he must allow his conduct to be measured by their standards. 
The act of regarding a rule as valid comes, therefore, to the same thing as 
regarding it as a rule of an activity in which one is involved in some way as 
a participant. 

There is a further feature of this “regarding rules as valid” which can only 
be described as faithfulness, or loyalty. Loyalty is an essential component of 
regarding any rule as binding upon one’s self, whether it be a rule of chess, 
a principle of skating, or a canon of judging horses. It is in fact so indispens- 
able that without it no person could be said to regard any rule as binding 
upon himself in any area of life. Faithfulness or loyalty has to do with the 
way one will act in the future, and so does our regard for a principle as 
binding. It is to be committed to act or try to act in the future in a certain 
way. And that certain way is a consistent way. It is a way that is consistent 
with one's present way of acting and criticizing actions. 

If, for example, three traffic violators came before a judge, each case in 
every way the same, without extenuating circumstances, and each received 
a different penalty, the judge within each of us would be aroused. We would 
wonder what principle was at work which allowed such random differences 
in cases so alike. We would demand an explanation as if to insist that what 
appears to be inconsistent cannot in fact be so. For it would otherwise mean 
that no principle was present in the sentence, but only the judge’s feelings, his 
way of responding to the glint in the defendants’ eyes, or to some other cute 
irrelevance. Or, again, if one appeals to a certain principle in his appraisal 
of other's conduct, but on subsequent occasions begs to exclude himself from 
its demands, then he could not have been committed to the principle in 
either case. He could not in either case be said to have regarded the rule as 
binding upon himself. 

It is the character of any rule that it requires similar action in similar cases, 
now and in the future, and not excepting one’s self. It is the character of 
viewing a rule as binding upon one’s self to be loyal to it. That is precisely 
what is meant by being faithful to a principle or being committed to it. It is 
to regard it as binding upon one’s self. Consistent behavior and therefore 
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habit is sufficient for conformity to rule. But what is required for obedience 
is faithfulness or commitment, that loyalty in respect to which what men do 
becomes norm-regarding. 

To accept a rule as binding upon one’s self is to be committed to it. It is 
to allow one’s self to be measured by it faithfully. To accept the law of God 
as law, is to allow its critical judgment to work its way into the bowels of one’s 
being. Only in this way does it find any expression in the world. Otherwise 
it can exist in the world not as God’s law, but only as a curiosity. 

Norms are granted their worldly existence, then, only when men view them 
as valid, that is only when they are committed to them and involved in human 
activities out of regard for them. Every norm-regarding act is a norm-creating 
act. Which is to say simply that every human action makes concrete in the 
world the norm to which it points. Things done out of habit only, or from 
impulse, private taste or strong emotion, are not actions at all. They witness 
to no principle whatsoever. 

Action is norm-creating, however, in another way. If we fix our attention 
upon that aspect of action which we have called faithfulness or loyalty, we 
shall recognize how tenuous is the worldly existence of norms or principles. 
For if it rests upon the delicate strength of men’s loyalties, it rests, as it were, 
upon shifting sands. For surely there are few things so certain as the truth 
that men’s loyalties may change with breathless speed. 

But the point is not simply that loyalties change, but rather that men have 
it within their power to change them, and thus giving themselves to something 
new they may bring into the world ways of doing things which are as yet 
unknown and even unimagined. In this fact resides the value of rebellion 
and non-conformity. The importance of the rebel is discovered not in the 
mere fact of his protest, but in what, through his protest, he affirms. An act 
of rebellion or non-conformity which points to no rule or principle of action 
would be a species of madness. It would not be action at all, because we could 
not offer any reason for it. We would treat such behavior as pathological, 
as an event, as something requiring an explanation, but incapable of any 
rational defense. In short, rebellion and non-conformity are important only 
when they are norm-regarding, in the sense of norm-creating. Because men 
can change their loyalties, they can, in short, create new norms and principles 
to guide them. And so it is that from time to time, by genius, rare insight, 
or sheer labor, men, seeing through the burden of their habit to the principles 
there concealed, may then come forth with a clearer vision of them and a 
fresh loyalty to them, or they may come forth with something altogether new. 

History ily shrieks its proof that men are capable of commitment to all 
manner of things. They may shape new loyalties less civilizing than the old. 
They may shape a loyalty and take such action as will prevent future men 
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from ever acting again. They may give their life for a mess of pottage. But 
it has not been held that action is what makes men good, only that it is what 
makes them human and historical. Every norm-creating act involves a risk, 
but it is a risk which must be ventured. A society whose every member is 
concerned only to preserve the past, is one which can venture nothing. The 
cost of such a posture is incredible. It is the cost of a society whose members 
seek not to act but only to be reconfirmed in their familiar ways. 

Were it not that they may change their loyalties, men would be forever 
captive to the past, wholly unable to escape the seamless net of circumstances 
knit by the deeds of men in ages past. They would remain imprisoned. The 
sins of the fathers would indeed be visited upon their children to generations 
without end. All would be vanity, for it would be a world in which nothing 
new is possible under the sun, in which it is not even possible to rediscover 
the old as something new. The great escape hatch from fate into history is 
the human capacity for loyalty. Because loyalty may be given, it may be 
withheld and given elsewhere. It is this capacity without which there could 
be no new beginning, and, therefore, no history, no hope, and no future 
pregnant with expectation. In history there could be only a process in which 
men are held captive, a process which, once begun, must be left to work out 
its deadly consequences. 

The fact that men are capable of commitment to things both barbarous 
and civilizing, the fact that there is risk in every norm-creating act, does not 
alter in the least the fact that in giving their loyalty, men bring into the 
world new understandings of life and make manifest possibilities which 
have been only dimly known. Styles of art change as do the standards of 
language. But they also are changed when men, reflecting upon what has 
been normative, fix their loyalty upon some other norms. A new style of 
music, of poetry or of architecture. A new principle of manufacture, of farm- 
ing, of travel, of writing. A new principle of study entertained and success- 
fully applied. A new method of administration or a new application of prin- 
ciples known already. These are the fruits of action, and they are norm-re- 
garding, but with respect to norms which have not before found concrete 
expression in human activities. And in this respect they are norm-creating 
actions. j 

We speak of responding in connection with behavior. We speak of respon- 
sibility in connection with action. Behavior is related to reaction and habit: 
it is reiterative, duplicated again and again. Action is originative. It is for 
that reason forever dangerous, like love and forgiveness, unpredictable, break- 
ing to pieces the limits of the familiar and creating, in effect, a new beginning. 
Behavior corresponds to the fact that men live in proximity to each other; 
action corresponds to the fact that men in order to be human must emerge 
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always into history. It is thus that they witness to the fact that they are men, 
that unlike the insects their destiny is not merely to labor within a pattern of 
culture and society given to them, but to labor upon it and appropriate it 
for themselves. It is in action that men show forth the fact that to be a man 
is to be a creature of history, the speaker of words and the doer of deeds. 
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In 1952 the American Occupation of Japan ended with the signing of the 
Peace Treaty terminating seven years of direct American participation in the 
demilitarization and democratization of Japanese education. Twelve years 
have elapsed since the Americans departed, and the long-range effects and 
trends of their reforms are becoming manifest. It is, admittedly, far too early 
to undertake an historical analysis, but enough developments have occurred 
to enable a contemporary firsthand judgment to be made. 

What has happened to the American reforms, and the intent thereof, dur- 
ing the intervening twelve years? There are essentially two trends discern- 
ible in 1964. The first concerns the Japanese reforms of the American re- 
forms, under way since the day the Americans left, manifesting an inexorable 
trend toward an ideologically conservative direction. The other concerns the 
liberal democratic influences implanted by the Americans which have had 
such a tremendous effect on Japanese education and society that this country 
is still reverberating under their impact. For convenience, these two contrast- 
ing consequences are analyzed separately, beginning, in chronological order, 
with the most important Japanese education reforms of the American educa- 
tion reforms. 
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I. During the American Occupation the Japanese Minister of Education 
was selected from men of letters. Since Independence the Minister has been 
a politician chosen from the ranks of the ruling conservative party (Liberal 
Democratic). This procedure has provoked nation-wide opposition from so- 
cialist forces thrusting education into the very heart of the political contro- 
versies in which this country is perpetually involved. As a result, educational 
problems are deliberated in political terms first, and educational second. 

II. From the beginning of the modern Japanese state nearly a hundred 
years ago, the Ministry of Education had been the omnipotent educational 
power. However, under the Occupation’s Board of Education Law of 1948, 
a system of locally elected boards of education was initiated.* For a variety 
of reasons, the locally elected school board system was abolished by the Gov- 
ernment in 1956. One of the main reasons for this “reform” was the increased 
participation by the left wing Japan Teachers’ Union in local school board 
elections. Their success prompted the ruling conservative party to alter the 
school board system so that now every board member is appointed by the 
mayor or prefectural governor. The locally elected school board system in- 
stituted by the Americans survived six years of independence. 

Ill. The Occupation forces abolished the infamous course in morale ed- 
ucation (shushin), one of the main tools used by the Militarists to inculcate 
racial supremacy, the expansion of the Japanese Empire, and Emperor Wor- 
ship. Substituted for this course was the “practice to infuse into every course 
experiences which may be expected to result in the pupil’s developing on his 
own responsibility standards of behavior which are self-satisfying and which 
at the same time are socially acceptable.”* 

In 1958 the Ministry of Education included a special hour each week for 
moral education in their new Course of Study for compulsory education 
which became mandatory in April of 1962.5 From that time all students in 
the first nine grades were once again officially attending moral education 
classes, although the name has been changed from shushin to dotoku since 
shushin has strong militaristic overtones in the Japanese language. Neverthe- 
less moral education by any name is still an anathema to many teachers so that 
actual classroom practice varies from teacher boycotts to regular weekly lec- 
tures. The most recent development is the announcement by the Ministry of 
a new teacher’s manual for use in teaching moral education at the elemen- 
Ue aioe oes eo for UNESCO, Development of Modern System of Edu- 
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tary and junior high school level. One of the primary purposes for the manual 
is to guide publishing companies in preparing new “side readers” for moral 
education. Although not yet published, the manual was reported as laying 
special emphasis on patriotism, honesty and tradition.® 

IV. The curriculum is once again being dominated by the central bureau 
in Tokyo. Under the Occupation the Ministry prepared a Course of Study 
which included sample course and course content for reference purposes. In- 
dividual school systems had the option of selecting that which best met their 
local needs. The Course of Study has been revised several times until now 
it is, in fact, mandatory for all Japanese schools.” With the additional factor 
that the Government has final approval over all textbooks,® the Ministry has 
thus regained much of its former control over the curriculum. 

V. In one of the more liberal innovations of the Occupation, labor unions 
were legalized and encouraged. As a result the powerful Japan Teachers’ 
Union, organized by a militant left wing minority with Communist sym- 
pathies, was recognized by the Occupation. One of the Union’s main concerns 
over the years has unashamedly been politics. Educational problems are 
shelved when political issues capture the headlines. For example, during the 
anti-Japanese-American Security Pact activities in 1960, the Teachers’ Union 
conducted daily demonstrations in which members left their classrooms to 
parade around Government buildings in protest. 

Under these conditions the Minister of Education will not recognize the 
Union as a legal bargaining agent and refuses to meet with representatives 
year after year. In a most revealing statement, summarizing succinctly the 
Ministry's attitude toward the Teachers’ Union, the last Minister of Educa- 
tion publicly stated that Japanese educators should shut out the Japan 
Teachers’ Union from the nation’s schools because it aims at a Communist 
revolution. To support this claim he cited statistics published by the Public 
Safety Investigating Agency reporting that gooo of the 600,000 Nikkyoso 
teachers are members of the Communist Party. Minister Araki charged that 
these “Communists are trying to work up a revolution by brainwashing the 
good teachers and children. Rascals, as members of the Union, could not 
be trusted to educate Japanese youth. There is no choice but to get rid of the 
Nikkyoso (Teachers’ Union) in order to pass down to the generations to come 
our culture and virtues built up by the efforts of our forefathers.”® He would 
not, under any circumstances, meet with Union representatives. In 1963, the 
present Minister, upon taking office, pledged to continue the policies of his 


. *Sankei Shimbun, Tokyo, February 2, 1964. 
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predecessor. At the time of this writing Minister Nadao is the major cabinet 
member opposing Japan’s ratification of Article 87 of the International La- 
bor Organization because it will force him to deliberate with the Japan 
Teachers’ Union representatives. 

The American intention of a professional teacher organization and the 
Ministry of Education working together to develop Japanese education never 
came to pass. In fact the exact opposite has occurred with the two bodies 
taking disparate positions on nearly every issue. For example in 1958 the 
Ministry initiated a Teacher Efficiency Rating System to reward good teach- 
ers. This aroused the Union to unusual heights of opposition, branding the 
move as a naked attempt to reward cooperative teachers and to punish those 
who overtly opposed the Ministry. The Rating System, although still in op- 
eration, has proved unfeasible. Nevertheless, this system served to solidify 
teacher opposition. The struggle between the Teachers’ Union, an organiza- 
tion founded with American blessings, and the Ministry of Education is one 
of the most important controversies in Japanese education today. 

VI. Japanese university autonomy was carefully nurtured under the 
later Occupation years so that today, still operating under Occupation 
regulations, each national university selects its own faculty, deans, and 
presidents in a thoroughly democratic procedure, independent of any external 
body. Legally, officers of state universities are civil servants subject to the 
State Public Personnel Law which places the power of appointment with the 
cabinet ministers. However, the Special Law Concerning Public Education 
Personnel modifies this provision so that university presidents, deans, and 
professors are appointed, dismissed, or disciplined by the university admin- 
istrative organ. The Minister of Education automatically appoints the indi- 
vidual selected by the faculty. The Minister has no part in the selection. 

In 1962 the present Prime Minister first revealed his intention to revise 
university autonomy when he stated in a press conference that he wanted to 
strengthen the power of the Education Minister over national universities. 
He felt that under present circumstances the nation’s universities and colleges 
virtually function as organs to foster members of the National Federation 
of Student's Self-Government Organization (Zengakuren)." Since then the 
Minister of Education has made it public that he believes if he has the right 
to appoint university officials, he also has the right to veto them, setting off 
another major controversy in Japanese higher education today.12 

All of these Japanese reforms of the American reforms contradict the origi- 

* See Education in Japan 
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nal intention of the Occupation. Under the Occupation the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation was stripped of much of its power. The first United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Japan, in 1946, recommended to the Supreme Commander, 
General MacArthur, that “the central authority should not prescribe con- 
tent, methods of instruction, or textbooks.” Accordingly, the Occupation of- 
ficials later stipulated that “The Ministry will be largely an advisory and 
reporting agency, not an administrative one. It will receive and summarize 
reports, carry on research studies, and publish many types of material of value 
to prefectural and local authorities in developing a better system of schools. 
Its direct control over education, however, will be greatly limited.”14 

During the twelve years of Independence, Japanese education has once 
again become one of the most centralized systems in the world. Writing just 
five years after Independence, the current American Ambassador to Japan, 
Edwin Reischauer, a renowned scholar of Japanese history, expressed his 
opinion that the “Japanese education system has become in some ways more 
thoroughly dominated by the government today than it was before the 
War.”15 Since that writing the Ministry has assumed even more control with 
its enforcement of the Revised Course of Study in 1962. Thus, it is clear that 
the Japanese Government is engaged in a long range policy of supplanting 
certain American liberal educational innovations with ideologically conserv- 
ative replacements. 

Is this ominous? Not necessarily. When the Americans arrived on the scene 
in 1945, they encountered a system which had been completely controlled 
from the central government since the first national system of education was 
organized in 1872 under the Meiji government, which followed the French 
administrative structure. Thus, the historical development of education in 
Japan and the United States differs significantly in the fact that each early 
American state controlled its own educational system from the very beginning 
of colonial life by either empowering a state church or various denominations 
to operate the schools within that state. The federal government was never 
allowed to usurp educational control from the states. In contrast, Japanese 
education was organized from the beginning on a national basis and the 
many prefectures never experienced real educational control. Japan, like most 
countries in the world, knew only a centralized system. America, like few 
countries in the world, knew only a decentralized system. 

In a relatively short time Japanese education during the Occupation was 
decentralized to a greater degree than was to be found in some American 
1 Report of the United States Education Mission to Japan, Tokyo, March 30, 1946, P. 7- 

“Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Education in the New Japan, Tokyo, May 
1, 1 

weit, Edwin O., The United States and Japan, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957, p. 268. 
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states. This, in the opinion of the writer, was a critical miscalculation in the 
administrative reorganization of Japanese education. As a result it was in- 
evitable that the Japanese Government, regardless of its political persuasion, 
would eventually react against the 1948 School Board Law which represented 
a radical departure from the traditional Japanese centralized administrative 
structure. Surely anyone with a basic understanding of Japanese education 
prior to 1945 could have predicted with a relatively high degree of certainty 
that a decentralized school system would not be feasible in Japan. 

What could have been done to lessen the permanent influence of the Min- 
istry? It must be realized that Japan is a mountainous country of four main 
islands with a total area approximately the size of California maintaining a 
population of 94 million. The country is administratively divided into 46 
prefectures as a result of the Meiji reorganization of feudal Japan. It can 
readily be seen that 46 prefectures or states for a country this small is im- 
practical and costly. If the Occupation had redistricted the country into about 
eight states conforming to natural geographical divisions, and placed signifi- 
cant responsibility for education at the state level, the probability of each 
State retaining that power to this day would have been greater than by at- 
tempting to place so much authority at the local level where it was completely 
foreign. 

Another factor motivating the Japanese government to replace educational 
control in the hands of the central bureaucracy is world competition. This 
country is an overpopulated nation with only 20% of its land suitable for 
agriculture and with natural resources that are nearly non-existent. The need 
to compete for world markets for manufactured goods in order to purchase 
raw materials for its factories is not only €conomically desirable. It’s a matter 
of survival. Without world markets the Japanese economy will collapse be- 
panie this country is in a perpetual battle against her inherent natural defi- 

` ciencies. To survive means the entire nation must be geared for efficiency, 
-or the whole enterprise collapses. 

In this kind of a struggle there is little opportunity for local control in the 
jad 2 oe eager, but often inefficient and inexperienced, laymen. 
ey ces is pan anna afford to have her education in the hands of 

. perimentation and diversity, nurtured in America, is toler- 

oe ee a small degree in Japan. For example, there are officially 972,986 
= lents'® living in isolated and remote places in the mountains and small 
islands. The people residing there are generally of relatively low economic 
a PENER status. The concern is that local control of education in these 
ead to a further deterioration of standards, both in and out of the 
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school. In 1954, the Law for Promotion of Education in Isolated Areas was 
passed to provide substantial national subsidies in order to bring these des- 
ignated areas closer to the national level. Thus, the professionals, by federal 
decree, control the standards throughout the country, for if one part of this 
small country falters, the whole boat rocks. The American approach to the 
decentralization of Japanese education was doomed from the very beginning. 

Regardless of the motives, the crucial question concerning the post-Occu- 
pation education reforms is whether they are, in reality, reform or reaction. 
In this writer’s opinion, some alterations are essential reforms and others are 
reactionary rumblings from the past. For example, the proposed revision of 
university autonomy providing the government with a veto over deans and 
presidents is reactionary. It will bring disgrace upon this country’s democratic 
reputation throughout the academic world. Currently the opposition is so 
strong that a momentary lull prevails, but the threat has been made and the 
Ministry usually does not publicize its intentions without a prearranged plan 
of execution. In addition, there is room for argument concerning the rein- 
stallment of moral education as a separate required course. 

On the other hand, the Ministry has undertaken some badly needed re- 
forms necessitated by some of the American innovations. It has, for example, 
initiated a series of steps to raise academic standards of secondary and higher 
education which have fallen during the democratization of education, as a 
natural result of the postwar reorganization. For example, in 1940, only about 
25% of the graduates from the six year elementary school were accepted 
into the secondary schools.17 In 1947, 100% of the students advanced from 
6th to 7th grade as compulsory education was extended by the Occupation 
authorities to nine grades. In addition, over 60% of the age group currently 
continue on from gth grade to the senior high school!8, while 10.2% of all 18 
year olds continue on to higher education.’ In contrast, in 1935, 3% of the f 
age group continued on to full-time advanced education between the ages of © 
17 and 21.20 f 

The high academic standards of the selective, classical, boys’ middle school 
(ages 13 to 16), the college preparatory high school ages 17 to 20), and the 
specialized semi-graduate university (ages 20 to 23) have not been maintained 
for the new comprehensive-type high school serving 607% of all students and 
the postwar undergraduate university for 10% of the age group. Under the old 
system a university graduate completed 17 years of schooling. The new grad- 
uate now completes 16 years for his d . An additional element concerns 
the fact that prewar high schools, technical schools, and teacher training in- 

1 Ministry of Education, Japan’s Growth and Education, Tokyo, 1963. P- 38- 
3 Ibid, p. 59. 
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stitutions were elevated to college and university status shortly after the war, 
resulting in an increase in the number of universities alone from 47 in 1940 
to 260 in 1962.21 

Criticism of postwar academic standards is common. The influential Asahi 
newspaper editorialized this year that the “unchecked establishment of the 
new university system after the War has been an object of criticism. There 
has been a lowering of the quality of the universities.”?? In a journal called 
the Weekly Bunshun, a common viewpoint was taken when the editor wrote 
that “Mass production of university graduates has been achieved by lowering 
the academic standards and consequently the value of diplomas.”23 

Under the American influence of broadening educational opportunities, 
there have been two major consequences related to academic standards. The 
educational standards of the masses have been raised with the extension of 
compulsory education from six to nine years, a majority of the students enter- 
ing the high school, and a tenth continuing on to the university. However, 
this has taken place at the expense of the academic standards of the prewar 
academic preparatory high school and the semi-graduate university. Thus, 
the Ministry of Education has initiated a series of national achievement ex- 
aminations, which are sharply opposed by the Teachers’ Union, to determine 
where weaknesses in the new curriculum exist. Attempts are now underway 
to strengthen those subjects and/or areas of the country with low scores. 

Examples of reform and reaction could be cited at length. Suffice it to say 
that Japanese education since Independence in 1952 has undergone many 
changes from education under the Occupation, and it naturally should. Nev- 
ertheless the intent of a democratic system of education, as expressed in the 
Occupation’s 1944 Fundamental Law of Education, still the legal foundation 
for Japanese education, lives on beyond many of the American reforms them- 
selves. In contrast to the conservative reforms? being enacted, the following 
is a resumé of the current liberal effects on Japanese society which have, for 
better or worse, grown out of the American Occupation reforms. 


I. Expansion of Educational Opportunity 


The provisions for educational opportunity have been expanding ever since 

the Occupation authorities decreed an increase of compulsory education from 

six to nine years, in 1947. Compulsory education has remained at nine years, 

but the number of students voluntarily entering the senior high school has 
"i Japan’s Growth and Education, op. cit, p. 152. 
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reached over 60% of the total age group in 1963. At the present rate of in- 
crease, by 1970, 72% of junior high school students will be voluntarily con- 
tinuing on to the high school.? In addition, as previously mentioned, the 
percentage of eighteen year olds entering higher education was 10.2 in 1963, 
representing one of the highest rates in the world. 

The demand for education has always been remarkable in modern Japan, 
but prewar education, based on a European multi-track structure, was par- 
tially restricted to an upper class elite. With the mandatory increase from 
6 to g years of compulsory education in 1947, the gates were opened for fur- 
ther education, with no end in sight. Without the impetus of the Occupation, 
it is unlikely that such educational opportunities would be available today. 


Il. Coeducational 


Prior to 1945, opportunities for advanced education for girls, particularly 
of an academic nature, were very limited. The special secondary and higher 
schools for girls were heavily oriented toward domestic subjects. University 
preparatory schools consisted primarily of the boys’ middle schools. Coedu- 
cation above the sixth grade was rare. The Occupation abolished school seg- 
regation of the sexes until now female students constitute 46.7% of the total 
high school enrollment.?® At the university level, although a minority of 
14%,27 they dominate the English literature departments of many universities 
and, although in much smaller numbers, give the male students strong com- 
petition in many other classes. However, it is still true that in the most pres- 
tigious Tokyo high schools which place a high percentage of their graduates 
in major universities, such as Hibiya and Kudan High Schools, boys far out- 
number girls, and the few female teachers are found usually in the English 
departments. 

The Japanese female has made astounding political and educational prog- 
ress since 1945, and much of this advancement can be attributed to her in- 
creased educational opportunities initiated by the Occupation. But in other 
areas she still has a long way to go. For example, the average female univer- 
sity graduate who joins a business firm becomes an ordinary office girl don- 
ning a modest frock rendering her appearance much like that of a ticket col- 
lector at the cinema. And many of her daily chores, such as preparing and 
serving tea to guests and sweeping the office a half-hour before the men arrive 
for work, are commensurate with a ticket collector’s work. The Japanese 
female has come a long way in education, but still has a much longer road 


s National Institute For Educational Research, Research Bulletin, No. 4, March 1963, 
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to travel in Japanese society to match her newly-won educational opportuni- 
ties. 


III. Freedom of the Student 


Prior to 1945, the Japanese student had his freedom of thought, inquiry and 
action greatly restricted. He was forced to bow to the Emperor’s picture, re- 
vere the 1890 Meiji Imperial Rescript on Education, and, at least overtly, 
accept the mythical version of the divine origin of the Imperial family in 
660 B. C. The American Occupation fostered the concepts of student inquiry, 
academic freedom, and student organizations. Today the Japanese student has 
greater freedom than students in most other countries. Classroom discipline 
in many schools has become a problem. Students are full of energy and make 
no attempt to conceal it. In particular, the Japanese junior high school is 
often a rather noisy place. There is life there, and it is abundant. The students 
have little inhibition in asking questions, and usually only in some of the 
classrooms of older ‘pre-war’ teachers does one find an atmosphere of strict 
obedience. 

The exception to this description can be found during the last years of the 
junior and senior high school when extraordinarily hard work is underway 
in preparation for the highly competitive high school and university entrance 
examinations. Life then becomes serious, particularly in those schools which 
are successful in placing their students in the university. The last year in 
each division of the school, except the university, is the year for extremely 
concentrated study. 

At the university level, Japanese students experience academic, political 
and social freedoms greater than students in most countries of the world, 
certainly much greater than in many sections of the United States, and far 
far greater than in any Communist country. Academically, the demands are 
inconsistent with the last year of high school. It has often been said, and 
warrants repeating, that once a Japanese student enters the university, he can 
graduate with relatively little difficulty. Obviously, this approach to academic 
life enables the student to participate in many outside activities during the 
four or more years he remains officially an undergraduate. It also reveals why 
so many Japanese students are able to Participate in daily political demon- 
strations at the nod of their leaders without the threat of school failure. 

Concerning academic freedom at the university, it can undoubtedly be 
described as flourishing. At most major universities the student has the option 
of joining a right, left, or center student organization, since they all exist 
freely. At the present time, the left controls most students partly because it 
opposes Japanese rearmament and American military bases in Japan, but it 
has become so divided that the student now has the added option of joining 
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a radical left, center left, usually Communist, or conservative left organiza- 
tion, all officially dedicated to the furtherance of peace. In this capacity the 
leftist student organizations have assumed the role of preserver of the peace 
with leaders who are bright, alert, although sometimes emotionally unstable, 
and ready to organize their members at the slightest hint of reaction or re- 
armament. Currently, they are preparing major demonstrations in opposition 
to a forthcoming Government bill to elevate the Self-Defense Agency (Mili- 
tary Services) to Cabinet level. 

At major universities the Japanese student frequently has the option 
of studying Marxist economics under a Marxist professor or the so-called 
modern economics under a modern economist. Incidentally, at Tokyo Uni- 
versity the swing from Marxist economics to modern economics has been 
particularly noticeable during the past two years. Who would have predicted 
during the American Occupation that academic freedom in Japan would 
reach a level in which a university student has more freedom of ideological 
choice and activity than that found in many American universities? 

Needless to say, the new post-war Japanese student is greatly affecting Jap- 
anese society. In some ways these changes are welcomed but in others they 
are frightening. Not only is the size of the student increasing, with the na- 
tional average height of the junior high school student of today being the 
same as that of the adult of the Meiji Period,?* but he is growing in impor- 
tance and concern. In a recent White Paper on Youth, it was reported that 
the number of juvenile crimes has been steadily rising since 1953 and that 
more than one-third of all crimes committed in Japan in 1962 involved 
juveniles. It was pointed out that in 1962 there was a 35% increase over 1961 
in the number of crimes committed by students in the 14 to 15 age bracket. 
Strangely enough, children from middle class families, rather than from the 
lower classes, tended to become involved in criminal activity? Indeed the 
stabbing of Ambassador Reischauer by a mentally unbalanced teenager once 
again brought into focus the problems of the Japanese youth. 

Volumes are being written on the teenage revolution in Japan, and the 
conversation of parents often includes the problems of increased smoking, 
drinking, dating, lack of parental influence, and the independence of their 
children. The young people of Japan have indeed been liberated by the 
influence of the Occupation, and society in general is feeling the impact of 
the new Japanese youth. 

In summary, many of the educational reforms of the American Occupation 
have themselves been reformed by the Japanese Government since Inde- 


% Hiroshi Takeuchi, Changing Japan: Taller and Broader, Japan Quarterly, 1961-62. 
® Central Youth Problems Committee, White Paper on Youth, Prime Minister's Office, 
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pendence twelve years ago. Most of these alterations have been enacted by 
the central bureau to bring the entire educational system under more control 
by the federal government. The enactments include essential reforms as well 
as reactionary measures. At the same time liberalization of thought and ac- 
tion fostered by the American Occupation thrives in the milieu of an increas- 
ingly affluent society. As a result, the possibility of a return to Japanese mili- 
tarism and nationalism as a world threat is overwhelmingly reduced. Under 
the kind of atmosphere which exists 12 years after the Americans left, it is 
inconceivable that Japan could once again become a threat to the peace of 
the world. The American educational reforms have been modified in varying 
degrees, but their influence lives on. 
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leavers in Ghana casts some new perspectives on 
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Secondary School-Leavers in Ghana: 
Expectations and Reality 


In the recent proliferation of discussions about the relation of formal educa- 
tion to economic growth in developing societies, analysis is often stultified 
by the lack of concrete evidence concerning the actual articulation between 
educational systems and occupational structures. Virtually no material is 
available on the educational background of workers at varying occupational 
levels, yet it is sometimes tacitly assumed that a tight relationship exists and 
should exist between the educational and occupational characteristics of a 
given labor force. Such an assumption often becomes the starting point for 
educational planning, in spite of the fact that material from developed econ- 
omies indicates that the relationship may be generally a very loose one except 
at the upper and lower extremities of the occupational structure.+ 

Further, there is an almost complete absence of data concerning the occu- 
pational destinations of individuals who are actually being trained in various 
sectors of the educational systems of the developing areas.2 Knowledge of the 
occupational activities of school-leavers is a prerequisite to any meaningful 
educational planning. Though there are formidable difficulties in conducting 
follow-up studies in areas where student records are ill-kept or nonexistent, 
few educational planners have shown any inclination to look for the facts. 
It is far easier to produce obiter dicta concerning the malfunctioning of an 
educational system in relation to economic “needs” (however we define these) 
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than it is to investigate the actual relationship between educational outputs 
and occupational destinations. 

Nowhere is the need for such investigations greater than in Africa. Most 

- of the new African states have accorded considerable priority to educational 
expansion in the belief that direct investment in formal schooling provides 
an efficient means of rapidly raising levels of national income. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the logic of these policies; indeed, it may well be that 
the long-run and “indirect” returns to educational investment may well jus- 
tify the optimism of the new states. However, it is equally clear that the rapid 
expansion of educational systems can produce unforeseen short-run conse- 
quences and can lead to disequilibrium between school qutput and job op- 
portunities in the “modern” sector of the economy. 

Ghana is a case in point. Between 1950 and 1960 enrollments in all types 
of educational institutions rose from 281 to 738 thousand, with the over- 
whelming bulk of this increase concentrated in the six year primary school 
and the four year middle school. Expansion of job opportunities in the 
modern sector of the economy, on the other hand, has probably not been in 
excess of 25 thousand per annum over the last few years. This increase is 
rather less than the output of graduates from the final year of middle school 
and certainly far less than the total annual output of the educational system. 
This is a serious situation in view of the fact that historically, formal school- 
ing has enabled individuals to move into full-time paid employment in the 
modern sector of the economy. 

Several consequences that might have been predicted have become appar- 
ent. There has been a sharp drop in the occupational worth of a primary or 
middle school education. This devaluation has been reinforced by the fact 
that the predominance of government as an employer leads to an emphasis 
on the possession of formal educational qualifications for jobs. Further, there 
has been a growth of unemployment and underemployment among primary 
and middle school leavers though its extent is difficult to estimate. 

Another consequence has been that the clientele of the middle schools is 
now pressing for access into a small and highly selective group of public 
academic secondary institutions which recruit their students from the various 
grades of middle school by means of competitive examination. As late as 1950, 
enrollments in public secondary schools in the Gold Coast amounted to 2,800 
while by 1960 the figure had risen to 14,000 supplemented by some 6,000 in 
Private secondary schools.¢ 

There are signs that during the next decade the secondary system will 
Hndeteo a radical expansion but such growth as has already occurred has led 
to an increasing functional differentiation of the public secondary school 
system. We have described this development more fully elsewhere, but briefly 
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the secondary schools now fall into two groups.’ There is one cluster of 
“Government” and “Assisted” schools which, for the most part, have been 
totally financed or aided from public funds since before 1951. These schools 
have high academic standards, enjoy superior staff facilities and attract the 
academically most able students. This we shall refer to as the “high status” 
sector of the secondary system. Another cluster of public secondary schools 
has emerged since 1951; these have either been created or incorporated into 
the public system since that date. Their generally inferior levels of academic 
achievement and repute justify us in classifying them as “low status” institu- 
tions and they certainly do not enjoy parity with the older secondary schools 
in Ghanaian eyes.’ As we shall see, this differentiation of the system is of 
some importance for the future careers of school graduates. 

In view of the fact that less than two per cent of Ghanaian youth between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen attend secondary schools, it might be as- 
sumed that the occupational outlook for secondary school graduates is very 
good. Yet in 1961 a number of school principals were already expressing some 
concern as to the career prospects of their graduates. They reported that 
some unemployment was beginning to occur among the graduates of the 
poorer secondary schools, particularly among those students who had not 
been successful in gaining the coveted West African School Certificate at the 
termination of their five year course. Such comments were disquieting in 
view of the fact that any student who completes secondary school, whether 
he gains a certificate or not, has completed at least thirteen to fifteen years 
of schooling in a country supposedly in desperate need of secondary graduates. 

Up to a few years ago, indeed, any secondary school graduate was assured 
of a remunerative occupational or educational future. To be sure, the sec- 
ondary schools still command access to higher educational institutions. But 
less than 20 per cent of fifth form graduates in 1961 were admitted to the 
sixth forms which prepare for entry to university, and roughly another 15 
per cent entered other types of post fifth form training. Thus, about two- 
thirds of all fifth form graduates directly entered the labor market, whether 
they had acquired the School Certificate or not? What happened to this 
sizable group was not very clear and the comments of school principals af- 
forded little information. Consequently, it was decided to undertake a small 
pilot study on the occupational activities of a sample of school-leavers from 
a variety of Ghanaian secondary schools. 


Tue DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The projected investigation was made easier by the fact that a study of sec- 
ondary school students was underway and a sample of 23 schools had already 
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been selected for investigation. This sample had been carefully stratified on 
the basis of school size, type, and geographical location, and gave a very rep- 
resentative picture of the characteristics of the Ghanaian secondary school 
system.10 It was decided, therefore, that a sample of ex-fifth form students 
should be drawn from the records of these 23 schools as the basis for a tenta- 
tive examination of the problem. 

An attempt to cover the entire ex-fifth form population of these schools 
was quite beyond the resources of this investigator and it was therefore de- 
cided to draw a 25 per cent random sample of all students who had com- 
pleted fifth form studies in the selected schools over the preceding five years. 
This sample amounted to 1012 cases with basic data available for each sam- 
pled student with respect to individual school, type of school, sex, date of 
completion of fifth form studies, and level of pass in the School Certificate 
Examination. 

Initially it was found that no data concerning their possible whereabouts 
or current activities were available for 112 students. However, direct infor- 
mation was forthcoming from school principals concerning the activities of a 
further 158 students, the vast majority of whom had recently graduated and 
were known to be currently engaged in further full-time study. Reliable in- 
formation concerning present educational institution and course of study was 
available for this group. 

This left a total of 742 students for whom only a past address was known. 
It was, therefore, decided to hazard contacting these individuals by means of 
a mailed questionnaire which required information about current occupa- 
tional status, job history, income if employed, and attitudes concerning pres- 
ent or future prospects, The response was far more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated: 333 completed questionnaires were returned—44.7 per cent of 
the original mail-out. In all, therefore, adequate information was obtained 
regarding 491 students or 48.5 per cent of the original sample. 

The large proportion of non-responses suggested that those who did re- 
spond, or on whom information was available, might be distinctly unrepre- 
sentative, However, there appeared to be little difference between the origi- 
nal sample and the final respondents with respect to four important traits 
(see Table 1). The earlier groups of school-leavers were somewhat under- 
represented, as we might expect, while there was a “skew” to the more suc- 
cessful graduates who had obtained First and Second Class passes in the 
School Certificate Examination. ; 

However, one very marked distortion was evident in the final return; no 
less than 54 per cent of the final 491 cases were still undergoing further full- 
time study. This proportion, of course, is considerably higher than was ex- 
pected, and was largely due to the inclusion of individuals known by princi- 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of the Characteristics of Sampled School-leavers 
with the Final Response (Percentages) 


Original Final 
Sample Response 
(A) By date of Leaving School 
1956 15.8 (160) 10.4 (61) 
1957 18.8 (190) 15.1 (74) 
1958 20.1 (203) 20.4 (100) 
1959 20.8 (211) 24.8 (122) 
1960 242 (245) 29.3 (144) 
Not known 03 (3) a Se 
TOTAL 100.0 (1012) 100.0 (491) 
(B) By Type of Secondary School Attended 
High Status 64.8 (656) 66.0 (824) 
Low Status 35.2 (356) 34.0 (167) 
TOTAL 100.0 (1012) 100.0 (491) 
(C) By Sex 
Male 80.6 (816) 79.4 (390) 
Female 194 (196) 20.6 (101) 
TOTAL 100.0 (1012) 100.0 (491) 
(D) By Category of Pass in the School Certificate 
First Class 129 (131) 18.5 (91) 
Second Class 27.6 (279) 314 (154) 
Third Class 27.9 (282) 26.7 (131) 
Fail 28.3 (287) 22.0 (108) 
Not known 3.3 (38) 14 (7) 
TOTAL 100.0 (1012) 100.0 (491) 


pals to be still studying. So far as the direct questionnaire returns were 
concerned, the “full-time study” group made up only one-third of the total; 
a figure much closer to our computed proportion of continuing students.’ 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the final nature of the response was 
very satisfactory in terms of the four sets of traits, and also with respect to the 
relative rate of response from the 23 schools taken individually. Under these 
circumstances, it was felt that a sample as representative as possible under 
the conditions of fieldwork had been obtained. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION 


Although the study was conceived initially as an attempt to provide evidence 
concerning the occupational activities of those secondary school students who 
had already entered the labor force, there is some utility in examining the 
kinds of post-fifth form training that the minority undergoes. This is partic- 
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ularly important with respect to the allocation of students among various 
courses, and to the articulation between such courses and the characteristics 
of the students’ previous secondary schools. 

Although the sixth forms recruit no more than 20 per cent of all fifth 
form graduates, they still constitute the main form of further education (Ta- 
ble 2). No less than 54 per cent of the group are either engaged in sixth form 
studies or have proceeded beyond the sixth forms to higher institutions. 


TABLE 2 
Current Courses of Study of Secondary School Graduates 
Still in Full-Time Training (Percentages) 


Institutions Males Females Total 
University After Completing 

Sixth Form Studies a 15.5 (82) 18 (1) 12.5 (83) 
Sixth Forms 44.4 (92) 29.8 (17) 41.3 (109) 
Military Academy and 

Nautical College 7.7 (16) — — 61 (16) 
The College of Administration and the 

School of Social Welfare 34 (7) 18 (1) 3.0 (8) 
Schools of Agriculture and Forestry 10.6 (22) 18 (1) 8.7 (28) 
Nursing Training 10 (2) 17.5 (10) 46 (12) 
Teacher Training 5.3 (11) 21.0 (12) 8.7 (28) 
Study Overseas 6.3 (13) 245 (14) 10.2 (27) 
Other» 5.8 (12) 18 (1) 49 (13) 
TOTAL 100.0 (207) 100.0 (87) 100.0 (264) 


* All such students were attending the University of Ghana and the Kwame Nkrumah 
University of Science and Technology. 


» This largely includes students in Technical Institutes and a few undergoing commercial 
training in private institutions. 


: By contrast, only 36 per cent are students in a variety of specifically voca- 
tional institutions located in Ghana itself. These schools overwhelmingly 
recruit directly from the fifth forms; sixth form study is not a prerequisite 
for entry to them. They vary widely in prestige and this is, in turn, largely 
a reflection of the status of the occupations for which they prepare. Thus, the 
Military Academy and the Nautical College which train commissioned offi- 
cers rank fairly high, while Teacher Training Colleges are accorded relatively 
low status.1? Schools of Agriculture, Forestry and Nursing occupy an inter- 
mediate position. However, notwithstanding this differentiation, all these 
institutions are terminal in nature; their courses do not lead to the univer- 
sity and in the eyes of students they do not compare in status with sixth form 
studies. In spite of a general effort by the Ghanaian government to expand 
the provision of post-secondary vocational education, the sixth forms remain 
the largest single sector of Post-secondary training. As we shall indicate, the 
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sixth forms also enroll a very distinctive type of post-secondary student as 
compared with those who find their way into vocational schools. 

Further, Table 2 shows that post-fifth form study is patterned quite dif- 
ferently for each sex. Girls are, of course, vastly underrepresented in second- 
ary schools, supplying only about one quarter of the total enrollment. None- 
theless, if a girl completes secondary school her chances of continuing her 
education are not markedly less than those for boys, for girls comprise 22 
per cent of our continuing students. However, their actual allocation among 
the various types of post-fifth form training is distinctly different. Certain 
forms of training, to be sure, are not open to females (e.g., the Military Acad- 
emy) but aside from this, girls are markedly underrepresented in higher insti- 
tutions and in the sixth forms. They tend rather to cluster in low status termi- 
nal vocational schools which prepare for occupations traditionally open to 
educated women in Ghana. Thus, over 40 per cent of all continuing female 
students are concentrated in nursing, teacher, and social welfare training. 

One interesting feature is the relatively large number of students contin- 
uing their studies overseas, and these are proportionally more numerous 
among girls. Male students are scattered through a number of educational 
systems, including schools in the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
and West Germany. All but one are studying in universities on some form 
of scholarship assistance provided by the Ghanaian government or the host 
country. Conversely, all female students studying overseas are privately fi- 
nanced, concentrated entirely in the United Kingdom, and uniformly under- 
taking nursing or secretarial training. Both types of training are, of course, 
available in Ghana, but the prestige of an education in the former metropole 
is still strong. The social background of female secondary students in Ghana 
is distinctly above that of male students and it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that study in the United Kingdom for many Ghanaian girls consti- 
tutes as much a “finishing” education as it does a vocational training." 

We may now examine the role of academic achievement and type of sec- 
ondary school previously attended as these affect the distribution of students 
among various types of post-fifth form training. Table 3 provides a summary 
of some findings, although these can only be very tentative. 

Let us first consider academic achievement as it affects allocation. For this 
purpose we have used level of pass in the West African School Certificate 
examination as the index of achievement and classed students with first or 
second class passes as “high achievers” and students with third class passes or 
failures as “low achievers.” A glance at Column (i) of the Table indicates the 
importance of this in affecting the distribution of students. Thus, almost 
three-quarters of the high achievers are concentrated in the universities and 
sixth forms and the rest scattered very thinly over other institutions. To put 
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it another way, well over go per cent of our students who are in universities 
or sixth forms are high achievers. This drops to 63 per cent for the Military 
Academy; to 22 per cent for the Teacher Training and Agricultural Colleges, 
and to below 10 per cent for nursing training. Unquestionably, examination 
results play a crucial role in allocation into the post-fifth form hierarchy. 

However, there is also a close relationship between type of secondary school 
previously attended and post-fifth form study. Although ex-students of high 
status schools form 66 per cent of our total sample, they constitute 80 per 
cent of the group continuing in further studies. More striking is the distribu- 
tion of students from the two types of secondary school among alternative 
types of post-fifth form training. Column (ii) of Table g indicates that 61 per 
cent of students from high status schools are concentrated in the sixth forms 
and universities while they are proportionally thinly represented in other 
types of institutions. Conversely, Columns (v) and (vi) indicate that only 
25 per cent of students from low status schools are similarly situated in the 
sixth forms and universities. 

This result is to be expected if allocation is largely on the basis of aca- 
demic merit and if, in fact, high status schools have uniformly higher records 
of academic achievement4 However, the relationship between academic 
achievement and school-type is by no means perfect. Thus, in Columns (iii) to 
(vi) of Table 3 we have tried to look at the picture by examining both vari- 
ables together. It is clear enough that even where achievement is held constant, 
differences still remain as between students from high and low status schools. 
Students from the former group are still relatively overrepresented in the 
universities and sixth forms, while students with equivalent academic qualifi- 
cations from low status schools are more consistently concentrated in the 
terminal vocational schools.15 If we look at the other end of the spectrum, 
the Teacher Training Colleges and the Colleges of Agriculture are an im- 
portant outlet for students with the least measured ability who come from 
the weaker secondary institutions. 

Although our sample is a small one and does not permit more refined analy- 
sis it should be clear that academic achievement is not the only factor influ- 
encing processes of educational selection beyond the fifth form. It is certainly 
enormously important, but it would also appear that opportunity to enter 
the “right” secondary school in the first place has an important effect on the 
direction of post-fifth form studies, given equivalent levels of academic 
achievement. 

To summarize our discussion, it is apparent that alternative forms of post- 
fifth form education in Ghana differ greatly in their general prestige and 
attract different types of students. The variables which critically affect allo- 
cation are, of course, sex, academic achievement, and school of origin. Even 
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upon the basis of this cursory analysis, it should be clear that many institu- 
tions are largely obliged to recruit their clientele from the “culls” of the aca- 
demic system. So long as this is the case, there is little likelihood that these 
forms of vocational training will enjoy any form of parity in public repute 
with the sixth forms. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE LABOR FORCE 


We may turn now to our major task and examine some of the characteristics 
of students who have terminated their full-time studies and are now in the 
labor force. Fairly detailed data from the mail-out questionnaire were avail- 
able for 226 ex-students in this category.1® 

This group contrasts in three respects with individuals continuing their 
education. First, it is drawn from earlier cohorts of school-leavers; thus, go 
per cent of the group had graduated from the fifth forms before 1959, as 
against 36 per cent of those still undergoing further studies. Second, it is 
drawn to a greater extent from low status schools (50 per cent as opposed to 
20 per cent). Finally, there are sharp differences in levels of academic achieve- 
ment; 73 per cent of those in the labor force had obtained only a third class 
pass, or failed in the School Certificate Examination, as against only 28 per 
cent among those still continuing their studies. Though these students are 
largely “rejects” from the educational system, all have had a minimum of 
thirteen years of schooling—a remarkably high figure for tropical Africa.” 

Let us now examine the current occupations of these ex-students (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Present Employment of Secondary School Graduates (Percentages) 

Occupation Males Females Total 

Managerial and Executive 38 (7) 46 (2) 8.9 (9) 
Clerical i 46.7 (85) 34.1 (15) 44.4 (100) 
Primary and Middle School Teachinga 29.7 (54) 38.6 (17) 313. (71) 
Nursing SAN — — 68 (3) 13 (3) 
Minor Technical 60 (11) 68 (8) 62 (14) 
Agriculture and Forestry ¢ 27 (5) 23 (1) 27 (6) 
Semi-skilled and Unskilled 12 (2) — — 09 (2) 
Unemployed 6l (11) 68 (3) 62 (14) 
Not Classifiable and No Answer 38 (7) — 81 (7) 
TOTAL 100.0 (182) 100.0 (44) 100.0 (226) 


* For purposes of convenience we have included four individ i ily i 
uals teaching temporarily in 
secondary schools. These four had completed sixth form studi iti te! 
: higher fearen E p! studies and were waiting to enter 
Includes Laboratory Assistants, Assistant Surveyors, Geological Survey Assistants, etc. 


° These workers were employed by governm: > 2 
demonstrators. None was ata as ent as agricultural or forestry assistants and 
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No less than three-quarters of them are concentrated in only two occupations; 
school-teaching and clerical work.!8 And, rather surprisingly, this proportion 
is about the same for both sexes, though more girls enter teaching while 
more boys become clerks. The number employed in technical occupations, 
even very loosely defined, for which the need is presumably so great, is not 
above ten per cent. 

These findings do not imply, however, that clerical work or primary and 
middle school teaching are very highly regarded by secondary school pupils. 
Indeed, we have direct evidence that these are precisely the jobs least desired 
by them. Thus, when almost a thousand students in the existing fifth forms 
of the sampled schools were asked what occupation they would prefer to 
enter on completing their studies, only 7.5 per cent favored clerical work and 
only 4.7 per cent primary or middle school teaching. Indeed, for male stu- 
dents the figures were as low as 4.6 and 4.3 per cent respectively. In aspiration, 
pupils were far more oriented to technical work, and almost 22 per cent 
hoped to enter technical jobs. 

Students were also asked to make a prestige ranking of 25 occupations, 
ranging from professional to unskilled work. Clerical workers ranked only 
thirteenth and school teachers eighteenth, just above the categories of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers.2° This kind of evidence does not accord very 
well with the stereotype of the Ghanaian secondary student as being pri- 
marily oriented to clerical work and disdaining other forms of employment. 

However, when students were asked what kind of job they expected to get 
if they were obliged to terminate their education after the completion of fifth 
form studies, they proved to have few illusions as to the kinds of occupation 
actually open to them. No less than 34 per cent of boys and 24 per cent of 
girls expected to enter primary and middle school teaching, while the figures 
for clerical employment stood at 49 and 61 per cent respectively. If we com- 
pare these expectations with the actual occupational distribution of our sam- 
ple of school leavers, then a striking convergence is apparent. Thus, 34 per 
cent of students expected to enter teaching as compared with 31 per cent of 
the sample of ex-pupils. The comparable figures for clerical work are 52 and 
44 per cent respectively, and for technical jobs 6 per cent in both cases. This 
uncanny parallelism between expectation and reality serves to indicate that 
students have a shrewder appreciation of the realities of the Ghanaian occu- 
pational structure than many observers have given them credit for. 

The reason for the marked concentration of school graduates in these two 
occupations is not difficult to find. As we have seen, the expansion of wage 
employment in the Ghanaian economy has not been great during the last 
decade in relation to the growth of school outputs. Yet, from the earliest 
period, clerical jobs have always provided a substantial proportion of posts 
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in the “modern” sector due to the administrative requirements of the colonial 
power, and the needs of commercial enterprises. This pattern has not been 
revolutionized since self-government was granted in 1951; rather, there has 
been an expansion in clerical opportunities due to the proliferation of gov- 
ernment agencies. Public employment has risen from approximately 40 to 60 
per cent of all wage opportunities over the last ten years, while clerks com- 
prise about 15 per cent of all workers in the “modern” sector (both public 
and private). This is a very high figure for a developing area. 

Conversely, in the literature describing the insatiable “need” for techni- 
cally trained people in the underdeveloped areas, one sometimes finds it 
difficult to disentangle the criteria upon which these needs are projected. One 
suspects very often that some “acute shortages” exist only in manpower pro- 
jections. Very often in terms of the market, there are few job opportunities 
open to school-leavers.2! We do not wish here to enter into the thorny prob- 
lem of technical versus general academic education except to point out that 
technical training does not create technical job opportunities and one of the 
characteristics of an underdeveloped economy with a large subsistence sector 
is that the effective demand for modern type skills of any variety is relatively 
small and can quickly become satiated. If this were not the case, it would 
not be an underdeveloped economy. Uniformly acute shortages of skilled 
manpower are the correlate of highly developed and developing economies, 
such as those of the United States and Western Europe. 

Thus, the drift of secondary school graduates into clerical work reflects, in 
practice, the greater volume of opportunities in this sector and the relatively 
higher pay scales as compared with other alternatives. It does not indicate 
an obsession with “white collar” opportunities, and similarly entry into teach- 
ing does not imply that students rate this occupation very highly. A decade 
ago “ae secondary school graduates would have considered entering primary 
on middle school teaching. This was traditionally an occupation entered by 
middle (formerly senior primary) school graduates who had completed some 
extra work at a Teacher Training College; even by 1959, less than five per 
cent of the entire primary and middle school teaching force was composed 
of era school pupils. Yet, 31 per cent of our graduates have now 
ee this level of teaching, which is one of the most rapidly expanding 
sectors in the occupational structure.22 
ne the rarest government, secondary school graduates are a welcome 
AS EEA Sn e lower school teaching force. Their educational background 
e e to m of the middle school pupil and their presence in the 
N T to raise the level of an occupational group whose status 

: y declined over recent years as a result of the dilution of the 
teaching force necessitated by rapid expansion. 
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From the viewpoint of the secondary school graduate, however, there has 
had to be a rapid readjustment and downgrading of vocational expectations. 
It can be contended that this has everywhere been an inevitable sequel of 
educational expansion; the vocational currency of a given level of education 
declines at the same time as the formal educational requirements for a given 
occupation tend to rise. However, in Ghana (and we suspect this will be 
characteristic of other African nations) this readjustment is particularly 
sharp and dramatic; apparently small increases in educational output can 
lead to rapid and large-scale shifts in occupational destination. This is now 
the situation with the secondary school graduate; for the ex-primary or middle 
school pupil it means outright unemployment. 

Although students will ultimately reconcile themselves to the changed oc- 
cupational currency of their education, many of them still nourish aspirations 
that cannot be satisfied under present conditions and are seeking some re- 
adjustment of their position. No less than 58 per cent of our sample stated 
that they were generally dissatisfied with their present jobs as against 39 
per cent who were generally satisfied.2? Of all grounds for dissatisfaction, 
insufficient income was the primary factor for both sexes (Table 5). This 
finding may be a little unexpected since a body of mythology seems to have 
grown up around African school leavers which suggests that occupational 
“prestige” constitutes the main basis for occupational satisfaction. The plain 
fact is that monetary incentives are extraordinarily important for these school 
graduates. Their response seems to be confirmed by the fact that there is a 
systematic relationship between actual income and dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent employment. Thus, of those earning below £192 per annum, no less than 
174 per cent were generally dissatisfied with their work situation as contrasted 
with only 37 per cent of those with incomes above that figure. 

It is important to note that we are concerned here with dissatisfaction 
relative to income expectations, not with absolute income levels. In fact, the 
median income for the whole employed group is £185 per annum, which is 


TABLE 5 
Reasons for Dissatisfaction with Current Occupation (Percentages) 
Males Females Total® 
Income below expectations 36.7 (84) 30.9 (17) 35.6 (101) 
Inadequate Opportunities for Promotion 25.8 (59) 27.3 (15) 26.1 (74) 
Work not secure enough 23.1 (53) 164 (9) 21.8 (62) 
Work too arduous 6.6 (15) 91 (5) 7.0 (20) 
Uncongenial working conditions or colleagues 3.9 (9) 91 (6) 49 (14) 
Work not respectable enough 39 (9) 12 38 ($ 46 (13) 
TOTAL 100.0 (229) 100.0 (55) 100.0 (284) 


* Final response total includes multiple responses. 
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almost three times the average Ghanaian per-capita income figure. Not only 
this, there is a consistent rise in income over time; annual median income 
for the 1959-60 graduates stands at £169 but rises to £198 for the 1956-58 
group. Thus, even though these secondary school-leavers enjoy marked ad- 
vantages in comparison with the mass of the Ghanaian labor force, these 
relatively high incomes fall below their expectations.” 

Inadequate opportunities for promotion were stated by over a quarter of 
both sexes as a reason for discontent. It is often suggested that the emergence 
of the new nations from colonial status has vastly enhanced opportunities 
for African school graduates, and this may be true in the very early stages of 
independence. But in Ghana the Europeans were always a tiny fraction of 
the labor force and “‘Africanization” has not had very much impact on the 
prospects of most school-leavers. To be sure, a number of high status occu- 
pations have become open to Africans, but, at the same time, the output of 
the educational system has increased. Given slow economic expansion, sec- 
ondary school graduates have limited promotion opportunities. Almost 70 
per cent of our own sample are in public employment where relatively strict 
conditions of promotion by seniority prevail. The average clerk has few 
chances to move up to executive rank, while the schoolteacher must hopefully 
await the principalship of a primary or middle school. Thus, in one sense, 
the problems of Ghanaian school-leavers are exacerbated by the sheer size 
of the educational system and by Ghana’s advanced educational position 
compared with most African nations. 

Concern with security is a rather puzzling category at first sight; if public 
employment offers little else, presumably it at least provides security of tenure. 
Yet, the proportion of individuals expressing some concern as to the security 
of their employment does not vary as between those employed in the public 
and in the private sector, although the figure is uniformly higher for boys 
than for girls. One suspects that this response really masks miscellaneous 
anxieties for the future and overlaps with questions concerning income and 
promotion prospects. In these terms pre-occupation with one’s future is un- 
derstandable and can be interpreted as a general lack of security as opposed 
to a specific concern with tenure. 

All in all, males are more oriented to income and promotion opportunities 
while girls tend to be a little more concerned with inimediate job character- 
istics, suck BS the respectability of their current employment and congenial 
work conditions. As in most countries, permanent female commitment to the 
labor force is less marked than among males and this finding is quite under- 
standable.?5 
a on a better indicator of current job dissatisfaction can be derived 

percentage of employed individuals who are actively seeking alter- 
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native employment. Of the 212 school graduates actually in employment at 
the time of the survey, 136 or just over 64 per cent were involved in looking 
for an alternative job or were attempting to re-enter the educational system 
for further training (Table 6). 


TABLE 6 
Vocational and Educational Aspirations of Employed Individuals 
who Indicated a Wish to Change (Percentages) 


Males Females Total 

Desire to continue further studies 24.1 (28) 15.0 (3) 22.8 (31) 
Technical job involving further 

full-time training 14.7 (17) 30.0 (6) 16.9 (23) 
Same type of work with better pay, 

opportunities, etc. 26.7 (81) 25.0 (5) 26.5 (36) 
Uniformed Services (Army, Police) 43 (5) i 3.7 (6) 
Primary or Middle School Teaching 

(not teaching at present) 5.2 (6) 5.0 (1) 5.1 (7) 
Clerical work (not clerical at present) 9.5 (11) 10.0 (2) 9.6 (13) 
Any job providing better projects 9.5 (11) 10.0 (2) 9.6 (13) 
Other 34 (4) oS B96 (4) 
No Answer 26 (3) 5.0 (1) 29 (5 
TOTAL 100.0 (116) 100.0 (20) 100.0 (136) 


Many individuals have, of course, no very clear idea of what they wish 
to do; they may be dissatisfied with their current prospects and merely en- 
tertain a vague desire to continue their education, with no specific vocational 
goal in mind. This diffuseness is understandable since traditionally, at least, 
the returns to further education have been substantial and ex-pupils fre- 
quently nourish the hope that if they are successful in gaining some further 
schooling, then new opportunities will present themselves. This naive belief 
is sufficient to prompt most of them to write to various educational institu- 
tions in the rather vain hope that they will be admitted to sixth forms or will 
be able to enter some further general or vocational educational training 
scheme.2* The important thing here is the “course,” not the specific vocational 
prospects that it opens up, and many ex-students persist in a vain and unre- 
warding search for continuing their education, constantly believing that they 
have been deprived of their rightful opportunities. 

A second group (17 per cent) was much more specific, aspiring to enter 
some form of technical employment that inevitably involved some degree of 
further full-time training. This group did show definite orientation but their 
chances of undertaking further training are not high, once they are committed 
to the active labor force. 

As we might expect, a substantial proportion adopted a more realistic 
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viewpoint and were attempting merely to find more satisfactory positions 
within their present occupational category. There was also a slight tendency 
for teaching to be regarded as a more desirable occupation by clerks and for 
clerical work to be desired by teachers. Finally, about 10 per cent were less 
concerned about actual vocations than they were with obtaining better op- 
portunities in any field. In all, the evidence provides a picture of a substantial 
proportion of workers who are not committed to their present employment, 
but who vary considerably in the degree to which they can realistically ap- 
praise the opportunities actually open to them. 

We may now turn to a brief comment on the extent of actual unemploy- 
ment among these school graduates. At the time of the survey, 6.2 per cent 
of the sample were unemployed. This modest rate does not support the con- 
tention that unemployment is a problem among secondary school leavers at 
present. To be sure, 38 per cent of the whole sample stated that they had 
found it “very difficult” to obtain suitable employment after leaving school, 
and a further 27 per cent indicated that they had experienced “some diffi- 
culty.” This is understandable since students have to adjust themselves to 
the realities of the job market. Nevertheless, most find some form of em- 
ployment fairly quickly; for each annual cohort, the median period of total 
unemployment was less than three months.2? This represents on the whole a 
reasonable adjustment to market conditions, even if the majority is not too 
happy with the kind of job that it obtains. 

Finally, a comment on the influence of academic achievement and type of 
secondary school previously attended. We have commented earlier on the im- 
portance of these factors in influencing the direction of post-fifth form train- 
ing. Yet, they do not appear to be of significance so far as the employed portion 
of our sample is concerned. In terms of Occupation, income, extent of satis- 
faction with present employment, and aspirations for future employment, 
there is no difference between high and low achievers or graduates from high- 
status and low-status schools. The pupils of high-status schools do derive many 
advantages in terms of access to high-level occupations which require sixth 
form or university training. But they do not seem to enjoy any commensu- 
rate advantages at the middle level, and in this respect their position is sub- 
stantially the same as that of graduates from low status schools. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATE 


Ghana is one of the most developed of the new African states in terms of the 
We of its educational system and the modernization of its economy. However, 
ab occupational structure still has a typically broad base of farmers and un- 
skilled labor with a very constricted “peak” of professional and middle-level 
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workers.28 Though these latter occupations have expanded but slowly in the 
last few years, there can be little doubt that the prospects for full-time salaried 
or wage employment in the modern sector of the economy are better in 
Ghana than most of the other new African nations. The other side of the 
picture is that the flow of output from the educational system is also com- 
mensurately much greater. 

We are all used to hearing about “acute shortages” of trained personnel 
in Africa. These shortages at certain levels or in certain sectors of the econ- 
omy are highly specific and not generalized over the whole economic struc- 
ture. Yet, although these may retard development, the additional trained 
personnel required may still be quite small in absolute quantitative terms; 
relatively small increases in output may meet any prospective demand as 
indicated by someone’s readiness to offer employment (and this is the only 
meaningful way of talking about demand). 

The most dramatic instance of general oversupply is manifested in wide- 
spread unemployment among primary and middle school leavers in many 
areas. This situation was already beginning to appear in Ghana even before 
the granting of self-government in 1951, and Ghana's situation then might 
have led observers to predict its successive emergence in other newly inde- 
pendent areas. It is possible to become so preoccupied with the niceties of 
political development in Africa as to overlook a condition that may well 
threaten the political stability of these states. 

However, recognition of the problems of primary school-leavers still ignores 
the fact that increases in the supply of schooling or lags in economic growth 
have consequences for the clientele of secondary schools. Throughout most of 
the colonial period, these schools were few in number, with rigorous standards 
of entry and emphasis upon academic achievement of a high order. In the past, 
at least, the occupational and financial returns from this form of education 
have been commensurately great; although secondary school-leavers seem to 
be sometimes under-represented in the political elites of the new states, they 
have hitherto occupied critical positions in the bureaucratic and adminis- 
trative structures of these areas. 

In Ghana, at least, the growth in the supply of secondary schooling has 
not been as substantial as that in the primary and middle school sector. How- 
ever, it has been rapid enough to have led to changes in the career prospects 
of secondary school leavers. Yet, a secondary education is still a lengthy process 
involving at least a total of thirteen years of schooling, while fees and sub- 
sistence costs in many institutions are still relatively high. Secondary school 
graduates may command reasonably high salaries by Ghanaian standards, but 
these may, at the same time, represent a low net return upon educational 
outlays. Thus, almost one-third of our employed sample have entered primary 
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and middle school teaching, which has been regarded hitherto as a middle 
school-leaver’s occupation. To be sure, they enjoy somewhat higher pay scales, 
but the cost of secondary schooling vastly exceeds that of a middle school 
education, 

It must also be borne in mind that if a growth in the provision of secondary 
schools is not accompanied by more open policies of recruitment into higher 
education, then a secondary education itself must become terminal for an 
increasing proportion of pupils. There is no doubt, however, that the over- 
whelming majority of secondary school pupils not only hope, but fully ex- 
pect to continue with their studies after gaining the West African School 
Certificate.2° Such expectations are quite unrealistic for most students who 
then enter the labor market feeling that they have been deprived of oppor- 
tunities for further study while, at the same time, employment prospects are 
becoming less rosy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there are admissions of dissatisfaction 
and frustration among those school-leavers not lucky enough to enter the 
sixth forms. In retrospect, it seems fortunate for many western countries that 
educational outputs often lagged behind the demands of the economy while 
rates of economic growth were ultimately such as to allow adjustment to be 
effected over a prolonged time span. The difficulty in Africa is that personal 
reorientations have to be made very rapidly as the social and financial pay- 
off to secondary education, which has hitherto been high, begins to decline. 

Our discussion has nowhere implied that Ghanaian pupils are any less 
realistic than students in most countries. It is not the case that they persist 
in an unrealistic search for “white collar” employment; this much is evident 
from our studies of secondary school pupils as well as graduates. Like stu- 
dents in most countries, no doubt, they are oriented to those types of occu- 
pations that pay the most and offer the best opportunities, but they are at 
present being obliged to reappraise their future occupational and social roles 
in Ghanaian society—a process that is more difficult for boys than for girls. 

Finally, in spite of the depressing tenor of the discussion, we have in no 
sense implied that limitations should be placed on the rate of growth of 
schools, An educational system performs a multiplicity of functions and is 
not to be judged solely in terms of how its graduates fare in the economy. 
Furthermore, our analysis has presupposed a fairly slow rate of growth which 
has, in fact, been characteristic of Ghana over the last few years. There are 
now some signs at least that the rate of development will quicken during the 
next decade, in which event, educational expenditure will be amply justified 
even in a narrow sense. Some other African states may not be so fortunate. 
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Enp Notes 

1. See particularly C. Arnold Anderson, “A Skeptical Note on the Relation of Ver- 
tical Mobility to Education,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXVI, No. 6 
(May, 1961) pp. 560-570 and Otis Dudley Duncan and Robert W. Hodge, “Ed- 
ucation and Occupational Mobility: A Regression Analysis,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LXVII, No. 6 (May, 1963) pp. 629-644. 

2. A notable exception is, of course, the work of Dr. Arch Callaway with Nigerian 
primary school leavers, first reported in a series of articles in West Africa from 
March 25, 1961 to April 15, 1961. At the time that this present article was being 
completed his summary article, “Unemployment Among African School 
Leavers”, appeared in the Journal of Modern African Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(1963) pp. 351-371. His conclusions therein concerning the realistic attitudes of 
African school leavers and some of the fallacies concerning current unemploy- 
ment receive ample confirmation in my own findings after working independ- 
ently with middle and secondary school pupils in Ghana. The results of this 
study will be examined in my forthcoming book, Education and Social Change 
in Ghana. However, Callaway's work has been understandably centered upon the 
plight of the primary school graduate while things are already beginning to 
happen in the secondary sector. 

3- Basically the Ghanaian education system consists of a six year primary sequence 
followed by a four year middle school. Pupils considered suitable for the five 
year secondary school course are selected from any of the four years of middle 
school and some secondary schools have additional two year sixth forms on the 
British model. In 1960, there were 512 thousand pupils in primary schools; 184 
thousand pupils in middle schools, and 20 thousand in secondary schools. In 
addition, Ghana has developed a system of Junior and Senior Technical Insti- 
tutes and other vocational training establishments, the most sizable of which are 
the Teacher Training Colleges which had just under 5 thousand trainees in 1960. 
Entry to these latter is from middle or secondary school and students are pre- 
pared for primary or middle school teaching. 

4. This is a generous estimate and has been computed from the 1960 Population 
Census of Ghana (Advance Report of Vols. III and IV); earlier, Economic Sur- 
veys and the Quarterly Digest of Statistics. It must be noted, however, that this 
figure specifically refers to opportunities for full-time paid wage employment 
in the modern sector. It does not include growth in opportunities for cash- 
cropping or neo-traditional economic activities. Our emphasis is justified since 
it is the former type of employment that school-leavers aspire to enter. My own 
work with middle and secondary pupils does not indicate that they are over- 
whelmingly interested in “white collar” employment but they are interested in 
modern-type, full-time occupations. 

5. There is little doubt, however, that proportionately its incidence is no less great 
than in Nigeria. 

6. In the following pages we shall ignore the private secondary schools. Of 52 such 
schools in 1961, only two had a full complement of classes. Relatively few candi- 
dates from private secondary schools enter for the West African School Certifi- 
cate Examination, while many of these institutions are secondary in name only. 

4. Virtually all public secondary schools in Ghana began as private mission or pro- 
prietary institutions, and later received state aid. The amount of this aid varies 
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from total government support to assistance with recurrent expenditures. See my 
“Secondary Schooling and Social Mobility in a West African Nation,” Sociology 
of Education, Vol. 37, No. 2 (Winter, 1963) for a fuller discussion of the differ- 
entiation of public secondary schools. 
Clearly, this is not a result of policy. The system has developed along these lines 
owing to the inability of newer schools to draw upon the most able staff or 
students, but present systems of secondary school selection tend to perpetuate 
the hierarchy. 
Overwhelmingly, fifth form students wish to continue with their schooling. 
Thus, over 96 per cent of a sample of 963 pupils interviewed in 1961 hoped to 
enter further full-time education. Direct entry into the labor market does not 
imply lack of educational motivation but reflects limited places and demanding 
academic requirements. 
In 1959, there were 59 schools in the Ghanaian public secondary system, but of 
these, 13 were new institutions which had not yet produced graduating fifth- 
forms. The sample was therefore drawn from the remaining 46 established 
schools. 
It is not unreasonable to infer that the vast majority of non-respondents had 
actually entered the labor market rather than continuing with further studies, 
and there can be little doubt that the final return exaggerates the proportion of 
students who continue their education after the School Certificate year. 
It is interesting that overwhelmingly, recruits to the Military Academy were 
drawn from northern ethnic groups, a point that political scientists might well 
speculate upon. 
See my “Social Mobility and Secondary Schooling. . .” 
The academic superiority of the high status schools is quite demonstrable. The 
present writer derived a weighted mean score for external examination results 
over the preceding five years in the 23 sampled schools; a score of 1 indicated a 
100 per cent record of first class passes in the School Certificate Examination and 
a score of 4 a record of 100 per cent failure. The mean score for high status 
schools was 2.3 and for low status schools, 8:2- 
The smallness of the sample makes it difficult to break down the figures by sex. 
It could. be suggested that the higher proportion of students from low status 
schools in terminal vocational training might be partially attributable to a 
greater concentration of girls in this group. This is not the case; out of the 57 
girls, no less than 51 were from high status institutions. Thus, the disparity 
between high and low status schools would be even greater if sex were taken into 
account. 
One deceased individual was excluded from the final count. 
Almost 76 per cent of this group had undergone no full-time training since 
leaving the fifth form. Of the remainder, 12.4 per cent had attended Teacher 
Training College, while 4.9 per cent had completed sixth form work and were 
hoping to Enter University. The remaining 7 per cent had undertaken a variety 
of courses, but in many cases had not completed them. 
About 70 per cent of clerical workers were in government as opposed to private 
employment. 
Tia Wonk a the purpose of this study, was held to include a spectrum of 
fice duties including typing, bookkeeping, accounts clerks, etc., and all occu- 
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pations listed as clerical under government civil service rubrics. Technical jobs 
comprised a broad group of occupations. including engineering, surveying, ag- 
ricultural research and demonstration, pharmacy, laboratory technician, etc. 

It should be noted, however, that the secondary school teacher enjoys much 
greater prestige in Ghana than does his middle or primary school counterpart. 
This occupation was ranked sixth by students since, traditionally, it has been 
staffed by university graduates, although in recent years the force has been 
diluted. 

To be sure, “real” shortages exist in some sectors of the economy, notably for 
university graduates. However, one of the most dangerous and suspect techniques 
for estimating manpower shortages is to consider the occupational profiles of 
advanced economies and use them as “templates” for calculating what is re- 
quired in the developing areas. If we define economic development in the sim- 
plest terms as a rise in real per-capita income (and this is what the African nations 
mean by development) then it is possible to argue that changes in the composi- 
tion of the labor force need not necessarily lead to growth. Methods of this 
nature ignore the importance of “substitutabilities” in development processes. 
Lastly, we find the paradoxical situation that countries supposedly in desperate 
need of skilled manpower are actually exporting it to the developed areas. 

A fair indication of the popularity of primary and middle school teaching is 
afforded by the fact that although 31 per cent of the group were teaching, no 
less than 44 per cent had been engaged in it at one time or another. In less than 
five years, 13 per cent had moved from teaching into other occupations. 
Marked sex differences occur in this respect. Just over 63 per cent of boys were 
generally dissatisfied as against only 39 per cent of girls. Since both sexes are in 
similar occupations, the evidence would suggest that girls generally have more 
circumscribed vocational ambitions than boys. Not only do they enter limited 
vocational courses in greater numbers, but they appear generally more satisfied 
with current occupational prospects. 

It is important to note, however, that high levels of income may still represent 
a low net rate of return to educational investment when costs are considered, 
Such an analysis would be beyond the scope of this article, but it is worth point- 
ing out that the direct cost of secondary education in Ghana is still high. For ex- 
ample, boarding costs and tuition fees ranged from £40 to £120 per annum in 
the sampled schools and only 50 per cent of students had partial bursaries. This 
also ignores opportunity costs involved in secondary education and the cumu- 
lative costs of previous primary and middle school training. I suspect that if such 
an analysis were carried out, it would indicate that net returns to a secondary 
education have dropped sharply. As one school leaver put it: “After your parents 
have spent a lot of money in sending you to secondary school you get just the 
same job as a middle school pupil.” 

This does not underestimate the crucial role played by Ghanaian women, par- 
ticularly in the area of commerce, but although the majority of educated women 
probably do continue to work after marriage, they are not totally committed 
to full-time employment. 

One of the major themes occurring in virtually all open-ended student responses 
was the inadequacy of sixth form places which would enable them to continue 
with their studies. 
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The majority of unemployed were actually in the process of changing jobs, apart 
from a small cluster with a consistent record of unemployment. It is notable, 
however, that the few individuals with a long record of unemployment were all 
from low-status schools and had very poor academic records. 

In 1960, only 6.9 per cent of the adult labor force was engaged in professional, 
higher technical, administrative and clerical occupations as compared with 
approximately 76 per cent in farming, fishing, and unskilled labor. Ghana 1960 
Census of Population, Advance Report of Volumes III and IV, pp. 68-72. 

As we have seen, of almost one thousand fifth form pupils, no less than 96 per 
cent hoped to continue with full-time schooling after the School Certificate. 
Further, about 4o per cent felt certain of continuing while another 48 per cent 
felt that they had a good chance of doing so. 


The role of testing in public school guidance programs 
is examined. The author suggests better use of new 
techniques to aid counselors. The computer, multivariate 
analysis of test scores, and the results of longitudinal 
studies are considered in detail. 


WILLIAM W. COOLEY 


University of Pittsburgh 


A Computer-Measurement System 


for Guidance’ 


The special guidance issue of the Harvard Educational Review (Fall, 1962) 
leaves the reader with the impression that the individual counseling of stu- 
dents is the only legitimate activity of today’s guidance programs. Testing 
and the interpretation of test scores were not considered in any of the articles, 
and one could also be left with the idea that testing is no longer an aspect 
of guidance. The opposite is found when schools are visited. There, the test- 
ing program is the dominating and expanding aspect of guidance. This ap- 
parent trend has been documented by recent Project Talent data (Flanagan, 
et al., 1962) which show the increasing use of tests in most high schools, the 
trend being much more pronounced than that for the addition of counselors, 
for example. 

The differences between what some apparently feel is desirable and the 
actual situation is partly the result of the problem of numbers. In the United 
States there are about nine million students in grades g to 12 attending about 
nineteen thousand senior high schools (taking public schools alone). Over 
one-half of the public high schools in this country have no full-time coun- 


* This paper was prepared while the author was Research Associate at the Center for 
Research in Careers, Harvard University. It was read at the Institute for Administrators 
of Pupil Personnel Services, Harvard Summer Guidance Institute, July 30, 1964. 
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selors. Since most of these are very small high schools affecting few students, 
the overall picture is not quite as gloomy—the best estimate in terms of stu- 
dent-counselor ratios is about 740 students per counselor (Flanagan, et al., 
1962). Recommendations of the professionals and the self-appointed critics 
of the American school suggest 250 to 300 students per counselor, and those 
ratios seem too large when one recalls that there are only about 180 days per 
school year. Thus, even if the number of counselors now active in the schools 
were doubled, it would still be an inadequate number for the students in 
school today, and more than inadequate for the projected school enrollments 
by the time the additional counselors were recruited, trained, and practicing 
in schools. 

Although it is expected that counseling will continue to be an important 
and integral aspect of guidance, many of the time consuming details can 
now be automated, freeing time for busy people to do a good job of counsel- 
ing in those cases where it is most necessary. As they become more aware of 
these changes, school systems are turning more and more to testing programs 
as a means of assisting counselors. 

Recently many books and articles have appeared which seem to be a reac- 
tion against too much testing, and undoubtedly, there has been much wasted 
and misguided effort in school testing. I should like to consider here some of 
the ways by which we might improve our ability to deal with test scores and 
thus reconsider the school testing program. The computer, methods of exam- 
ining many test scores simultaneously (multi-variate analysis), and results of 
longitudinal studies make it possible to take a new look at potential im- 
provements. 

Perhaps it would be useful to consider briefly the current situation regard- 
ing measurement in guidance and the use of computers in the schools. School 
testing programs today are primarily concerned with achievement testing. 
Generally, a battery of four or five tests is used to sample a student’s knowl- 
edge in the major curriculum areas. Also, a general test of scholastic aptitude 
is administered about every other year. As a result the student is assigned 
some sort of number or set of numbers, generally a percentile, a score which 
tells the percentage of students who received lower scores than he did. Often 
neither the students nor the parents are told anything regarding the outcome 
of the tests. A major reason for the testing program seems to be of sectioning 
students on the basis of previous achievement as measured by these tests. One 
thing we can be fairly sure of is that a student's test scores are recorded in 
indelible ink in his cumulative record so that in case some teacher or coun- 

selor wants to know how this student “is doing,” the record is pulled and the 
scores are there. 


The computer is now being used in many school systems, and more are 
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joining this band-wagon every day. In every installation I know about, the 
computer applications have been almost exclusively a simple automation of 
clerical tasks previously done by hand, such as report cards, school attendance, 
scheduling, test scoring, etc. Those schools which have transferred the student 
cumulative record to the computer have done so in a yery routine fashion. 
In fact, in many cases one wonders why the computer is involved at all. In- 
formation is read into the computer, the computer then prepares a gummed 
label containing the student’s grades or test scores, and this is placed onto 
the student record card. However, if there is no attempt to ask questions 
which would assist in interpreting the data, the need for the computer is 
dubious. ; 

There are many difficulties with current computer-measurement applica- 
tions. A major one can be illustrated by the use of an analogy. Early auto- 
mobiles had an oil pressure gauge mounted on the dash board which would 
continuously record the oil pressure in the motor. This little device was 
rather useless unless the operator knew the optimum pressure for maximum 
motor efficiency. Today, the human engineers have convinced car manufac- 
turers that it is more reasonable simply to have a red light come on when the 
oil pressure is not what it should be, than to try to educate all American 
drivers to know the desired oil pressure for this particular motor. The analogy 
is clear. School testing programs need to shift from a system of recording 
sets of numbers on student cumulative records to a procedure of “flashing 
red lights” which indicates when certain students seem to be in particular 
types of danger. 

I should like, in the remainder of this paper, to consider in some detail 
the area of guidance with which I am most familiar, namely educational 
and vocational planning. 


CAREER GUIDANCE 


For some time psychologists have been convincing guidance workers that one 
test score alone is not sufficient evidence to conclude much of anything about 
a student. Their recommendation was to consider several test scores as a pro- 
file of the student. This resulted in the familiar “parallel stalks” model, each 
stalk standing for a test, with a line passing from stalk to stalk representing a 
particular student’s score combination. Although this gives the impression 
that all the test score information available on a student is being considered 
simultaneously, anyone who has worked with this approach knows that it is 
only a slight graphical improvement over this same set of scores recorded in 
a cumulative record. What has been needed is a summary of this test score 
evidence with respect to particular questions, questions with educational 
and career relevance for each student. 
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I certainly do not visualize a system where the student's test scores are the 
input and prescribed curriculum and career are the output. Rather, the input 
consists of test scores, grades, biographical (including family) information, 
and the student’s school and career plans. Output from the system would 
include for example, certain information regarding students who appear to 
have high-risk plans. The actual form of this computer output could include 
explanatory paragraphs, if that seemed desirable. The task of the guidance 
program then, given this information, would be to plan experiences for such 
students which would give them more information about their plans, and 
about themselves in relation to those plans. 

One key component of the output would be the probable success and sat- 
isfaction associated with a particular student plan. Most students seem quite 
willing and able to make plans and to discuss their plans in terms of proba- 
bilities. Interviews with the 700 boys of the Scientific Careers Study, a five- 
year study of career development, consistently found them talking in terms 
of their chances of doing this or that (Cooley, 1963). “Although I would 
rather be a doctor, I think I have a better chance of getting into a dental 
school.” “With my grades, what are my chances of making it as a physicist?” 
“Do boys like me tend to go into law?” The students seemed to be continu- 
ally searching for the type of data which a computer-measurement system 
could provide them. 

Perhaps a specific example would help to clarify the points being made 
here. A case was drawn from the Scientific Careers Study, and it illustrates a 
frequent guidance problem. Selection of the case was quite simple. A brief 
inspection of computer output quickly identified several students with the 
characteristics needed. The files of that five year study contained folders on 
each of 700 boys, and each folder contained about 100 scale scores, 4 ques- 
tionnaires and 2 interviews. Only with the aid of the computer can students 
with particular combinations of characteristics be identified quickly and easily 
from a file of data this extensive. 


The Case of Robert S. (Case #SCS 2214) 


Bob S. was first contacted in the 8th grade. Our file contains his achieve- 
ment data prior to 8th grade, as well as the data which were collected from 
grades 8 to 12 as part of the study. 

Bob lives with his natural mother and step-father. He has two younger 
brothers and no sisters. His father is a typewriter repairman and his mother 
does not work. 

Ability and achievement information available on Bob when he was in 
8th grade gave every indication that he had the potential for further school- 
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ing beyond 12th grade. A multivariate statistical summary of his ability and 
achievement profile indicated that about 83 per cent of the boys with his 
particular combination of scores do enter some type of college. 

Interest and temperament data available indicate that Bob “looks” very 
much like other boys who have entered careers in some field of science and 
technology. Of the boys with his pattern of interests, 73 per cent enter some 
science-technical field. About one-half of the boys who responded to the 
Temperament Suryey as he did, were pursuing careers in science-technology. 

A summary of socio-economic data showed that 87 per cent of the boys 
with Bob's family background do not go to college. These data include such 
variables as parents’ education, father’s occupational level, and the parents’ 
expectations with respect to further schooling for the boy. 

Notice that the numbers reported above tell something about Bob with 
respect to such questions as whether he is likely to go to college and/or be- 
come an engineer. Those percentages can be thought of as the probabilities 
associated with a particular type of prediction based upon a certain set of 
data. The data upon which these predictions are based were available when 
Bob was in eighth grade. Previously used techniques tend to report test 
results in terms like, “Bob did better on the mathematics test than did 50 
per cent of his classmates,” or perhaps simply, “Bob received a score of 500 
on the SCRAP mathematics test.” It is difficult to decide what to think about 
such test scores. They are static. No implications are discernible. 

Bob’s career plans when first contacted in eighth grade were to enter the 
Coast Guard. He had an uncle and a cousin in the Coast Guard and felt 
“they had a good life.” Otherwise, he might become an airline pilot. At grade 
9, he was still talking about the Coast Guard but was also considering becom- 
ing a mechanic or engineer. He thought it might be a good idea to be a 
mechanic in the service because it is “more organized and less chance of 
business collapsing.” In 10th grade he talked about “becoming a mechanical 
engineer because he liked to work on cars.” This goal continued through 11th 
grade, but when he was last contacted in grade 12 he was planning to enter 
the service after high school graduation and become an airplane mechanic. 

The point of this particular case is to illustrate a high-risk in the sense 
that if Bob developed realistic college goals later during high school (as he 
did during grades 10 and 11), he would discover that his 8th and gth grade 
behavior (e.g. course selection) was not consistent with those goals. 


PROGRAMMED EXPERIENCES 


By a systematic examination of several different types of data, a variety of 
potential problem cases can easily be uncovered today among a very large 
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group of students. A computer-measurement system could allow the early 
identification of potential problems, soon enough to do something about it. 
The problem then is what to do once a trouble spot has been observed. The 
recommendation here is to develop a system of programmed experiences. 

In Bob's case, for example, general mechanical-technical orientation was 
quite clear. What was not clear was the level at which he might operate. A 
sequence of experiences could be designed to show the broad range of jobs 
open to boys like Bob, including the training required. For common prob- 
lems, such as this one, films could be an excellent method. Included in these 
experiences would be some indication of the types of financial aid available 
to boys like Bob, so that college is not unrealistically discounted too early 
for financial reasons. 

Included in his program of experiences would be a talk with a counselor. 
In fact, this might be the first experience in the sequence, to make sure that 
the established measurement-computer system did not miss something im- 
portant, and to examine the prescribed sequence to see if it made sense. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to consider other facets of the counseling 
interview. The plea here is that we do not rely so exclusively on such talks 
for either diagnosis or “treatment.” 

The concept of programming experiences perhaps needs further clarifica- 
tion, especially its difference from programmed instruction. Programmed 
instruction appears to be a very useful technique for teaching students many 
routine skills, such as arithmetic. Although some workers have attempted 
to adopt this stimulus-response technique to guidance, it might be more useful 
to adopt the concept of program, but broaden the units to be programmed. 
Instead of the sequences of separate one-sentence stimuli needed to take a 
student through the intricacies of arithmetic, programmed experiences would 
lead him through the types of experiences needed in order to develop a real- 
istic concept of what a mechanical engineer does, what training he needs to 
have, what special abilities he has, the current and projected employment 
situation, etc. Such experiences might include work experience, meeting role 
models, visiting plants and laboratories, etc. 

Several workers (see, for example, Bushnell, 1963) have been developing 
the concept of computer controlled and monitored instruction. In such sys- 
tems the computer seems to be viewed as a giant teaching machine, providing 
the entire instructional sequence. This type of micro-programming of student 
behavior seems to be a long way off. 

Rather than have the computer decide which foreign word a particular 
student should learn next, a macro-programming concept would program 
much larger units of student experiences. The macro-program could help the 
educator-guider decide upon an appropriate sequence of books, films, 
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“courses,” lectures, discussions, etc., for each student. Such a concept is not 
nearly so far from being operational as is micro-programming. 

Of course, it is not novel to seek effective and more efficient guidance pro- 
cedures. Various forms of group guidance have been developed, and most 
recently, Holland’s (1964) paper calls for the restructuring of school experi- 
ences as a more reasonable alternative to “traditional vocational counseling.” 
His argument that the new job of student personnel workers should be “to 
desgin, manipulate, and coordinate student experience” is very similar to the 
concept here of programmed experiences. What I am adding is the sugges- 
tion that computer-measurement techniques are now developed to the point 
where they can be used to help the guidance programmer decide which stu- 
dents seem to need what types of experiences. 


Additional Applications 


At this point, it might be useful to survey other types of problems which a 
computer-measurement system could easily uncover. 

The college placement function is a big consumer of counselor time. Col- 
lege finding services, for example, have demonstrated that much of this 
problem can be automated. Also, the computer-measurement system could 
identify trouble-spots which, if acted upon immediately, the counselor could 
easily help remedy. If not identified early, the problem could grow until the 
student's situation required extensive remedial action. 

One case occasionally observed is the student who is planning to apply 
to only two colleges and the chances of his being accepted at either one is 
something like one chance in one-thousand. It would not be difficult to 
develop experiences which could point out to the student the desirability of 
also applying to a college for which he has a much higher probability of 
being admitted. Counselors are already using a type of intuitive estimate of 
such probabilities, so they should welcome assistance in this area. 

The case just mentioned illustrates the problem of “over-aspiring”, where- 
as Bob's problem, cited earlier, was a type of “under-aspiring”. Both are 
frequent problems in educational and vocational planning, and if identified 
early, they might be remedied with suitable student experiences. The student 
may decide not to change his plans, but at least he will know he is pursuing 
a high-risk path. He may even decide to do something about some of the 
predictors (e.g., grades), thus changing his probability in that way. The main 
thing is that he have a rational basis for whatever plan he develops. As Kogan 
and Wallach (1964) have recently shown, the amount of risk a person is will- 
ing to take is a function of his personality, and this aspect could also be built 
into the computer-measurement system. 

Another area in which an active computer-measurement system could ac- 
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complish much is in the analysis of student achievement. It is now possible 
for schools to develop a type of dynamic norm, which would make it possible 
to detect, for example, a student whose achievement-growth curve has sud- 
denly slacked off. If this is done on a continuous basis, problems can be antici- 
pated before they become serious, such as leading to another drop-out. The 
need for dynamic norms is considered in the next section. 

A computer-measurement system could perform other very important diag- 
nostic functions. Testing programs of the past have tended to assess “how 
much” the student knows, instead of asking what missing skills or concepts 
are interfering with his school progress. Perhaps a few weeks review of frac- 
tions would help fill a gap which is currently giving some students trouble 
in shop work, for example. 

The existence of such computer-measurement systems would also allow a 
systems analysis of school practice, such as that proposed by Kershaw and 
McKean (1959). Although such analyses would not be directly related to the 
guidance of individual students, it is not unreasonable to have guidance per- 
sonnel examine and “guide” institutional practice as it effects student be- 
havior. A continuous, systematic examination of student growth as a function 
of institutional practice is certainly long over-due. 


Tue NEED ror Dynamic Norms 


Although there have been several factors which have limited the effective 
use of measurement in guidance, the problem of obtaining sufficient norma- 
tive data has been one of the more serious problems. For one thing, norms 
have been allowed to get out of date. Funds are only now becoming available 
in the amounts needed to provide their continued updating. Another prob- 
lem is that norms have been insufficiently developed, limiting the questions 
which can be asked. Norms are needed which are based upon multiple ob- 
servations of the same students over time, and these need to be developed 
on a continuous basis. Also, counselors have not had the information needed 
for understanding the validity of test scores or the predictive implications of 
particular test score combinations. i 

Project TALENT (Flanagan, et al., 1962) has shown that it is now possible 
to develop truly representative norms. These norms are also dynamic in the 
sense that they are based upon follow-up data which make it possible to ask 
questions about the subsequent educational or vocational implications of 
current behavioral and environmental observations, including the current 
plans of the student. 

At regular intervals (say every three years), a five per cent sample of 
schools could be selected for participation in a national “norming” study. The 
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students would take a battery of tests which broadly sampled student behavior 
and determined their plans. 

Periodic follow-up studies could then determine the pattern of events which 
followed the testing. The first follow-up might be conducted five years later, 
when most of the original group will have graduated from high school. This 
is more or less the current plan of Project TALENT, and so the feasibility 
of such an operation is now being demonstrated. 

The computer-measurement system being proposed here is completely de- 
pendent upon obtaining such adequate normative data. The Scientific Ca- 
reers Study (Cooley, 1963) has shown the potential utility and validity of the 
probability predictions for individual students based upon multivariate in- 
formation, but only the techniques used there have generalizability. The ac- 
tual prediction equations from that study are appropriate for a very restricted 
population (boys of above average ability in Eastern Massachusetts). Under- 
takings such as Project TALENT can now provide the type of normative 
data which has been lacking. 

Not all applications of a computer-measurement system require national 
norms. In fact, “norming” can and should be frequently done on a regional 
basis. However, follow-up data must be made an aspect of this norming pro- 
cedure if we expect to be able to utilize the test results in the manner de- 
scribed here. 

This proposed, periodic, mass testing program may sound expensive. It 
certainly is when viewed in terms of the amount of money which has previ- 
ously been spent on establishing norms and other validating information for 
tests. Yet it would cost only about $500,000 annually,* which is about what 
it would cost to add only 50 more counselors to the entire United States, a 
number which would not even make a dent in the current student-counselor 
ratio. If we really want to learn more about students from the millions of 
dollars annually spent on school testing programs, if we want to provide the 
type of information which students seem to want and need, then such under- 
takings seem necessary and feasible. 

The skeptic may also claim that, although computers and multivariate 
methods are available today, they are out of the financial reach of most school 
systems. There are ways to solve this financial problem, however. Through 
establishment of regional data processing centers such as the New England 
Education Data Systems (NEEDS) project, a central computer facility is able 
to service many school systems, including the analysis of test scores for guid- 
ance purposes. In a few years each school could be directly connected to a 
central computer by a remote typewriter-type terminal which would enable 


* Estimate based on approximate Project TALENT budget. 
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school personnel to ask questions of their school data stored at the central 
computer center. 


‘THEORETICAL BASIS 


The discussion thus far has been more or less exclusively about rather vague 
operations. By now the reader is probably concerned about the theoretical 
basis for this type of wild talk, Actually there are several bases, depending 
upon the area of application for the computer-measurement system. Perhaps 
it would be useful to examine the view of man which is behind the recom- 
mendations for applications in the area of student educational and vocational 
planning. 

The basic proposition is that different plans are appropriate for different 
people. This proposition requires a taxonomy for plans and people, and a 
method for dealing with relationships between types of plans and kinds of 
people. ; 

Factor theory provides a more operational basis for talking about people 
differences and their relationship to plans. In the factorial conceptualization 
of human behavior, personality has its locus in an m-dimensional space. An 
individual’s personality is his unique location in this space, the location 
determined by the total pattern of the m behavioral measures which are avail- 
able for that individual. In this context, personality encompasses all behavior, 
including intellectual functioning. People who have similar patterns of scores 
will occupy similar regions of this m-dimensional space. That is, people who 
behave similarly have similar personalities. Career planning and decision 
making is one aspect of behavior. People with similar personalities tend to 
make similar types of career decisions. Once the regions of the personality 
space occupied by people who have made particular types of career decisions 
are defined, the probability that another person will make a certain decision 
can be estimated. 

Before this theoretical position can be further developed, it is necessary 
to explain the test space concept, and the probability classification procedures 
which are the analytical techniques employed in the factor approach advo- 
cated here. 

Say, for example, the task is to distinguish future scientists from non-sci- 
entists, Figure 1 represents a one dimensional test space. An individual’s 
location along axis X depends upon his score on test X. The height of the 
curve for the scientist group at some point, for example at x, is the frequency 
with which scientists receive that particular score on X. Knowing only the 
test score, you would predict that the person was a non-scientist if the score 
was low, and a scientist if the score was high. Knowing the heights of the two 
curves at score x; it is possible to compute the proportion of people receiving 
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that score who are scientists, and the proportion who are non-scientists. With 
new test scores, from a person for whom the scientist: non-scientist designa- 
tion is unknown, the proportions became probabilities of group membership 
for that person. 


Non- 
Scientists 


Scientists 


Low x High 
FIGURE 1 


A One-Dimensional 
Test Space 


For example, if one-third of the people having a score of x; are non-scien- 
tists, and two-thirds are scientists, then the probability that a person with 
score x, is a scientist is .67, and .33 is the probability of non-scientist. This 
assumes that the two categories exhaust the possibilities for the population 
under consideration. If the areas under the two curves are equal, this also 
assumes that the two groups exist in equal numbers within that population. 
These two conditions, (that there are only two categories of people in the 
mixed population and that they are of equal frequency), are peculiar to this 
example and are not limitations of the technique. 

Of course, a single test score yields inadequate information, so a method is 
needed for handling more than one test score. Consider the next most simple 
case, that of two tests. This results in a two dimensional space similar to 
Figure 2. In this space, each individual can be represented as a point with a 
unique location depending upon his combination of scores on X, and X». 
This time questions can be asked about people receiving a particular com- 
bination of test scores: what proportion are scientists, and what proportion 
are non-scientists. These proportions are computed from the relative densities 
of “scientist points” and “non-scientist points” for a given score combination. 

The importance of score combinations can be seen in this example. A score 
of x; on test X; could have different implications depending upon the score 
Xə. High scores on X, with x; on X; indicate the student is more like a non- 
scientist. Low scores on X, with a score of x, on X; indicates greater similarity 
to the scientist group. If a score on X3 is viewed alone, nothing can be con- 
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FIGURE 2 
A Two-Dimensional Test Space 


cluded about the student’s resemblance to these two groups. Multivariate pro- r, 
cedures make use of this combinational aspect of scores. 
Consider another example. If a decision between two alternatives has been 
made by individuals located in the behavioral space, such as A) college pre- 
paratory curriculum in high school and B) non-college preparatory, the be- 
havioral space will contain regions in which many individuals chose A over 
B, other regions in which choice B was preferred to A. There may be at least 
some A choosers in all regions of the personality space, but the A density 
varies from region to region. Comparison of the density of A choosers to B 


Xp 


FIGURE 3 
Three Group Dispersions in a 
Two-Dimensional Space 
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choosers at a particular point in the space determines the probability that 
choice A will be made by persons at or near that point. This scheme of analy- 
sis is generalizable to decision-making situations involving more than two 
alternatives and/or two variables. Each new variable adds a new axis to the 
system. The bivariate normal distributions for three groups on tests X, and 
X, are outlined in Figure 3. Once the means and dispersions of these three 
groups have been estimated, the probability that individual i is a member 
of group A, B, or C can also be estimated. The computations become rather 
extensive as the number of variables increases, but this is where the computer 
comes in. 

Mathematically the analytic task is handled by employing the algebra of 
matrices and vectors. A vector is a row or column of numbers. In a column 
vector of scores, each number represents a test score for someone. A row 
vector, if it contains m-scores, locates an individual in an m-dimensional 
space. If there are N such vectors, representing N people sampled from a 
population, the region of the test space occupied by that population can be 
estimated from the sample by assuming that the distribution of points in the 
population is multivariate normal. The center of the swarm of points is rep- 
resented by the vector of sample means (called the centroid), and the dis- 
persion of the points about the centroid is described by the variance-covari- 
ance matrix. This is the essence of multivariate analysis. 

It is certainly not necessary for counselors to become familiar with the de- 
tails of this type of multivariate analysis. The nature of these techniques were 
hinted at here for purposes of illustrating the type of thinking and analysis 
behind the computer output that would monitor student plans. To actually 
see how such techniques are applied in analysis of data, the reader might 
consult Cooley and Lohnes (1963) for computational details and Cooley 
(1964) for career research applications. 


SUMMARY 


As recently as 1960, participants at a conference on measurement and re- 
search (Traxler, ed., 1961) have pleaded that counselors and teachers be taught 
how to interpret test scores in relation to all other data available on the same 
student. Although this is a noble goal, it is unrealistic. Even if they had the 
follow-up data which would make predictive interpretations possible, people 
are just not able to process that much information reliably. 

It is possible to achieve this goal of sounder interpretation by use of the 
computer, methods of multivariate analysis, and results of continuous, nor- 
mative, longitudinal studies. I do not mean to imply that such a system is 
ready to be installed tomorrow in any school that wants a computer-measure- 
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ment system. The point is that, for the first time, the parts are all clearly 
discernible and feasible. 

This paper and these arguments seem necessary because of the emphasis 
today on the counseling process. There seem to be too few people in guidance 
today who are concerned with the role of measurement in guidance and the 
ways in which new techniques might assist counselors in the task of helping 
our millions of students through school and into careers. The hope is that 
this type of article might stimulate renewed action along these lines. 
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The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be addressed to: 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL Review, 13 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Letters from readers 


will be published, or printed in part, 
at the Editors’ discretion. 


LANGUAGE AND LEARNING 


To the Editors: 

Raven I. McDonald, Jr. (H.ER. 
Spring, 1964) hints that the late H. L. 
Mencken makes an untrustworthy ally 
for modern-day professional students of 
language. True, he did maul the au- 
thoritarian schoolmarm of his youth; 
but were he alive today, he would in- 
fallibly turn to crunch with equal sav- 
agery those linguists who have claimed 
kin with him. He detested inkhorn 
terms and scholarly posturing. 

He would have found, I think, a 
strong odor of complacent philistinism 
in the linguistic articles of this issue of 
H.E.R. Take, for example, Paul M. 
Postal’s sketch of English syntax (pp. 
246-66). It is always a mystery to me why 
the writers of exercises in generative 
grammar so often emphasize that they 
are dealing with a natural language. 
In practice, their examples are painfully 
limited. The proof of this is that a great 
many of the sentences which Postal 
claims cannot exist in English could 
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plausibly occur. Here are three sam- 
ples: 
I demand Harry (The policeman 
knocked on the door and said, “You 
are harboring the gangster, Harry 
Sikes. I demand Harry—and I want 
him now.”) 


John concedes you (John says our 
team has one player too many and 
the other side one too few. He has 
to give them one player, and you are 
the logical choice. So—John concedes 
you.) 

You complete Mary (Harangue from 
any soap opera: “Bill, you can’t leave 
Mary now. Her life is empty without 
you, You complete Mary.) 


While a bit contrived, these are 
among the myriad possible turns of 
speech available to a native English 
speaker. Literature (not necessarily ex- 
perimental or surrealist) with its im- 
mense resources of imagination, humor 
and whimsy opens up a further multi- 
plicity of valid, well-formed sentences. 
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I resent the tendency to confine a “nat- 
ural language” to the bloodless speech 
of two IBM machines communing to- 
gether. 

The common failing of such seman- 
ticists is to make English seem much 
poorer than it is. Jerrold J. Katz and 
Jerry A. Fodor, The Structure of Se- 
mantic Theory (Language 39.2.209) 
tell us most unimaginatively that one 
can say, The blood was found, but not 
One blood was found (Much research 
went into the examination of three 
thousand types of animal blood to de- 
termine if there was any one of them 
which would combine with a special 
reagent. One blood was found.). 

As he tells us in Language and the 
School Child (pp. 203-210), Martin Joos 
sent some teachers of English a prose 
passage to analyze in which an author 
(whose identity Joos deliberately with- 
held) writes of his schoolboy aversion 
to grammar, When the teachers rather 
imprudently picked the passage to 
pieces for its alleged faulty construction, 
Joos with a crow of triumph announced 
that this was a gem from the hand of 
Marquis James, winner of two Pulitzer 
prizes: “this text is wise, mature, skill- 
fully and nearly everywhere gracefully 
composed, grammatical, and unblem- 
ished by its single slang item, though 
it suffers from journalism,” Bushwa, as 
Marquis James, that exquisite master 
of the mot juste, so forthrightly ex- 
claims. The teachers went too far with 
their nagging at small points, but they 
were certainly on the right track. 
Whether Marquis James has won two 
or twenty-two Pulitzer prizes (and it 
scarcely matters), his style here im- 
presses one reader as peculiarly inept, 
elliptic, and immature. No doubt I dis- 
like the passage for the same reasons 
which induce Joos to praise it (I am 
gravelled when a grown man who is also 
a writer plays at being Tom Sawyer; it 
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is both a tiresome fraud and a trahison 
des clercs). It strikes me that the egali- 
tarian doctrine which Joos finds so in- 
spiring in his much over-touted text is 
strongly anti-humanist and pedagogi- 
cally quite absurd. Luckily, no one 
really practices it, and even linguists try 
to write as well as they can, no matter 
how vehemently they preach to us that 
all usages were created equal. 

H. A. Gleason, Jr., who of course 
echoes Joos, does at least grant that the 
passing of traditional grammar left a 
void which has not been filled (pp. 267- 
281). “The reaction against prescrip- 
tivism,” he admits (in a sentence, inci- 
dentally, which deserves a prize for its 
mixed metaphors), “has attenuated the 
one thread of application of grammar 
to composition.” Now that teachers are 
embarrassed to drape themselves in the 
toga of Mencken’s schoolmarm but dis- 
mayed and puzzled by the clangorously 
warring linguistic sects, they have in 
practice almost abdicated the teaching 
of “grammar’—traditional, structural, 
or what have you—and their students 
have virtually given up learning it. 

Never mind! If grammar is extinct, 
we can always go to John B. Carroll 
(pp. 178-202) to savor how psychology, 
an elder handmaiden to linguistics, can 
shed her invaluable illumination over 
the teaching of words, meanings and 
concepts. It is great news to hear that 
“Helson, Dworkin, and Michels showed 
that adult subjects will consistently give 
different meanings to a word like ‘few’ 
when it is put in different contexts.” 
After the linguists spend so much time 
trying to prove something that is de- 
monstrably false, it is somehow reassur- 
ing to watch the psychologists spending 
an equal amount of time proving what 
everybody had always known. 

GORDON M. MESSING 
American Embassy; 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
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To the Editors: 

I have enormous respect for Indians 
who write in English—for all the ob- 
vious reasons but, most of all, for the 
excellence of what they write. As writ- 
ers of prose, that is! Indeed, writers like 
R. K. Narayan (and not he alone, not 
by any means) cross national frontiers 
without difficulty, But Mr. Lal's discus- 
sion of “Indian Writing in English” 
(H.E.R., Spring, 1964), makes rather a 
different claim, that Indians writing 
poetry in English are achieving equiva- 
lent excellences. Most of Mr. Lal’s brief 
article is concerned with the assertion 
of this claim. He does not attempt to 
prove it; it is my view that he cannot, 
for the very best of all reasons. 


The mountains sneered, the river 
whispered Slayer! 

He felt a saraband start in his brain, 

And turned his face to heaven, and 
saw his prayer 

Melt in the cold, the grey, the 
faceless rain. 


This is the final stanza of Dom Mo- 
raes’ “Cainsmorning;” clever, neatly 
turned yerse of utter unaccomplish- 
ment, hollow verse, and typical of most 
of Moraes’ work. He can achieve a kind 
of pleasant, light gracefulness, when 
dealing with a wryly personal (and 
small) theme, as in “The Garden”: 
“The lichen peels along the wall./My 
conyersation bores the dove./He knows 
it all: that I’m in love/And you care 
much and not at all.” Witty reportorage 
sometimes achieves something more 
than wit, in poems like “At Seven 
O'Clock,” in which the masseur 
“Thumps on my buttocks with his fist/ 
And breathes, Arise.” But the first lines 
of “From Tibet” are unfortunately 
more typical: 


For me my dark words are 
Quickened by your bright hair, 
But I have come too far 
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To a strange country where 

Tree-fingers point towards 

Darkness, and I lack words. 
This is so tepid, so tame, so derivative, 
that in essence it deserves the criticism 
levelled at ghastly old Toru Dutt (cited 
by Mr. Lal), that here was a “manipu- 
lator” of English, not a “creator.” 

Mr. Lal’s own volume, Love’s The 

First, is rather worse: the first stanza 
of the first poem, “Life,” sets the tone: 


is a flower of five petals. 
Love’s the first 

where a lusting bee settles, 
quenching thirst. 


As a practicing poet I must confess this 
makes me squirm with embarrassment. 
The poem goes on to faith, “a droop- 
ing treasure,” to hope’s “brooding 
breast,” to “limp hand(s)” and, finally, 
to a “terrible Book,/terrible man, ter- 
ribly trapped.” Mr, Lal has in a sense 
passed judgment on himself, here, and 
the rest of the “terrible Book” gives us 
little more than “sun grappling with 
blue skies,” “summer is a solitary rose,” 
and “I dare not look ahead, my love,/ 
Thou hold’st me in such blindeyed 
trance.” 

This kind of literary execution is a 
melancholy business; I don’t like to 
linger over it, and indeed I am writing 
only because the badness of Indian 
poetry written in English tends, I think, 
to illustrate a most interesting and not 
at all obscure linguistic and cultural 
fact. We must remember that the novel, 
as we know that form, is not strictly 
speaking indigenous to India. Indian 
prose fiction is magnificent, to be sure 
(I speak of classical Indian fiction, writ- 
ten in several languages, none of them 
English), and it has enriched the rela- 
tively recent development of a form 
which we would recognize as a novel. 
This is true whether Indian novels are 
written in English or not, whether they 
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follow more or less traditional western 
forms (see Krishna Baldev Vaid’s 
Steps in Darkness, written in Hindi and 
published here, in the author's excellent 
translation, two years ago) or whether 
they bring into contemporary fiction 
the classical techniques of Indian prose 
(see M. Anantanarayanan’s 1961 novel, 
The Silver Pilgrimage). But Indian 
poetry, in a great many languages, has 
been and still is a fully vital form, capa- 
ble of absorbing western influences or 
any other influences and yet also able 
to remain itself. Indians writing in Eng- 
lish cannot, I suspect, compete with 
this heritage. 

The point is perhaps clearer still if 
we consider the poetry written in Eng- 
lish by Nigerians. As Ezekiel Mphah- 
lele’s “The Language of African Liter- 
ature” (HER, Spring, 1964) indicates, 
Bantu and Swahili “are close com- 
petitors to English. ... Not so with 
the African languages in other parts of 
Africa.” Here, then, is a bit of the Ni- 
gerian Christopher Okigbo’s 1962 vol- 
ume, Heavensgate: 


Oh Anna at the knobs 
of the panel oblongs, 

hear me at crossroads 
at the great hinges 


where the players of loft pipe- 
organs rehearse old lovely 


fragments, alone— 


stains of pressed orange leaves 
on pages, 

bleach of the light of years held 
in leather — 


I have listened in cornfields 
among the windplayers 

I have listened to the wind leaning 
over its loveliest fragment. 


This is living poetry; it sings, it moves, 
it has a vitality I have found in no In- 
dian-English verse. Nor is Okigbo an 
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isolated (though all of this Nigerian 
poetry is a relatively recent) phenome- 
non. He is not even the best of the lot: 
Wole Soyinka has, in my view, clear title 
to primacy. And even an imperfectly 
focused poet like John Pepper Clark 
can write lines like this: “What time 
of night it is/I do not know/Except 
that like some fish/Doped out of the 
deep/I have bobbed up bellywise/From 
streams of sleep/And no cocks crow.” 

When Mr. Lal can produce that kind 
of proof, his case will be established, 
and I will be the first to shout “Credo!” 
Nigerians have been able to fully adopt 
English as the medium of their poetry, 
lacking a fully developed tradition of 
their own, in their own tongues. In- 
dians are blessed, and those writing 
poetry in English are cursed, with a 
very different heritage. 


BURTON RAFFEL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editors: 

For anyone involved in teaching Eng- 
lish language—grammar, phonology, 
etc.—special interest should attach to 
two papers in the recent issue of the 
Harvard Educational Review devoted 
to language and learning: Professor 
Dwight L. Bolinger’s “Around the Edge 
of Language: Intonation” and Profes- 
sor J. L. Dillard’s “English in the West 
Indies, or the West Indies in English?” 
(HER, Spring, 1964) 

I suppose every serious worker in the 
field of contemporary English language 
is aware of Professor Bolinger’s long 
series of contributions to the literature 
of the field. But his papers are not eas- 
ily available: they have appeared in a 
striking variety of journals, and since 
he has neither joined nor founded a 
sect, his work is ignored in such collec- 
tions as Harold B. Allen’s influential 
Readings in Applied Linguistics (1958, 
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1964). Fortunately a number of his pa- 
pers have recently been collected and 
are due to appear at any time as a vol- 
ume entitled Forms of English: Accent, 
Morpheme, Order, edited and pub- 
lished in Japan. His monograph Inter- 
rogative Structures of American Eng- 
lish (1957) is already available in vol- 
ume form, and is a model of thorough 
examination of an important set of 
problems in English phonology and syn- 
tax. It is characteristic of Professor Bo- 
linger to describe intonation as being 
at the edge of language rather than as 
being of central importanct. No one 
has done more with English intonation 
than Professor Bolinger has; yet he has 
always tended to understate rather than 
to overstate the importance of intona- 
tion. In this respect Professor Bolinger 
stands at the opposite extreme from 
such students of spoken English as Pro- 
fessors Trager, Smith, and Hill, who 
have attributed central importance to 
pitch, stress, and pause (or “juncture”), 
and have even tried to base a syntax 
for English on it. 

Professor Bolinger’s paper is both 
convincing and readable; it is a first- 
rate statement of what teachers of 
American English might well say about 
intonation. As always, his examples are 
excellent: there is none of the artifici- 
ality, and none of the lack of freshness, 
of so many of the examples we have 
long been regaled with in this field. His 
method of representing intonation on 
paper is the most satisfactory I have 
seen. The Trager-Smith-Hill phonemi- 
cists have insisted on a method that has 
proved utterly unusable in the class- 
room: four pitches, four stresses, and 
four junctures have had to be distin- 
guished as sharply as the vowel sounds 
of pit, pet, pat, and pot are distin- 
guished, and the method of represent- 
ing these distinctions has been com- 
plex and visually unsatisfactory. A 
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glance at El Inglés Hablado (1953); 
one of an expensively done series spon- 
sored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, shows what linguists 
are capable of when they set out to 
make textbooks. 

Professor Dillard, of course, has not 
published as extensively, or as long, as 
Profesor Bolinger. And even if we con- 
sider that intonation is fundamentally 
a kind of linguistic packaging, we must 
grant that packaging is of major im- 
portance in the world we live in—and 
can even be more important than what 
is packaged—whereas Caribbean Eng- 
lish seems a little remote to most speak- 
ers, and even students, of what we like 
to consider standard American English. 

But as Professor Frederic G. Cassidy 
said in “English Language Studies in 
the Caribbean” (American Speech, 
1959), Caribbean English is a variety 
“established in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries as a fully 
functioning idiom” here in the New 
World, and is now the official speech of 
over three million people on such is- 
lands as Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados, 
and Trinidad, and in British Honduras, 
British Guiana, and Dutch Guiana. Un- 
der the United States flag it is common 
only in the Virgin Islands; the English 
found in Puerto Rico is almost entirely 
of the variety spoken in the continental 
United States, and came to the Carib- 
bean comparatively late. In the stand- 
ard forms used by the educated, Carib- 
bean English is much closer to standard 
British English than to standard Amer- 
ican, and Professor Cassidy describes it 
as “not much farther from Received or 
Public School English than the edu- 
cated speech of the shires not close to 
London would be.” The intonation is 
notably different from that of standard 
American English. One notices striking 
differences in the placement of stress: 
one hears telephone bóok, for example, 
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ard English: in his report on the 1959 
Conference on Creole Language Stud- 
les held at the University of the West 
Indies, Profesor Robert B. Le Page 


said that many Jamaican schoolchildren 
Jose the value of three-fourths of their 
classroom time because the language 
wed by their teachers produces no re- 
sponse in them. Professor Cassidy calls 
intonation the feature “which more 
than any other sets the non-Standard 
speech apart from the Standard.” In 
addition, the vowel-and-consonant sys- 
tem is simpler than that of standard 
English, and as Profesor Le Page point- 
td out in two papers in Orbis (1957, 
1958), this results in obliterating dis- 
tinctions most of us rely on, Actually, 
even in Caribbean English that is prac- 
tically standard in its general character- 
itia one hears, for example, demon- 
trative that pronounced essentially as 
I myself pronounce the noun dot, The 
grammar of popular Caribbean Eng- 
lish is notably distinct from that of any 
d iS Oh ta A 
article striking examples 
of popular grammar, in which, for ex- 
ample, inflection sometimes is practi- 
ally nonexistent and there are such se- 
quences as him husband black up last 
geass) ote 
b 

Caribbean English deserves far more 
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should not study it in isolation. Perspec- 
tive and comparison with other varie- 
ties of English and with other languages 
are needed, In my own student days we 
studied Gothic, Old Norse, Latin, 
Greek, and French and German, along 
with earlier forms of English—and, 
indeed, we very commonly never got 
around to studying modern English 
very thoroughly. In the last two decades 
it has become fashionable to study lan- 
guages as unrelated as possible to Eng- 
lish—say, Eskimo. Personally I doubt 
that the study of unrelated languages 
is as helpful as the study of related ones. 
The study of Latin, for example, 
throws light on a very considerable part 
of the vocabulary of modern English 
as the study of Eskimo never could. 
“Leave your language alone” attacks 
on purism have become fashionable too. 
Personally, 1 see no more reason to 
scold purists than to scold illiterates, 
but I do think it is highly desirable for 
students of language to look with re- 
spect and interest at a highly developed 
nonstandard English grammar such as 
is to be found, near at hand, in popular 
Caribbean English. 
RALPH B, LONG 
University of Puerto Rico 


‘Tnovour ann LANGUAGE 


To the Editors: 

1 have just come across John B. Car 
roll’s review in this journal (HER, 
Spring, 1963). Generally excellent as 
this review is, it contains a number of 
assertions which should be challenged 
lest they be perpetuated. 

First, contrary to Carroll's suggestion, 
it is not the case that until this last 
decade all the theoretical approaches in 
the United States were refractory to 
considering the kind of cognitive thë- 
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out by one of our collaborators, L. S. 
Sakharov.” On the next page, he says, 
“In some important respects this pro- 
cedure reverses Ach’s experiments on 
concept formation.” From this, I con- 
clude that the particular form of the 
concept formation test known in Amer- 
ica as the “Vygotsky test” was developed 
by Sakharov, not Ach, even though it 
may have had certain features that were 
also present in Ach’s test. 

With regard to Professor Kaplan's 
third point, my use of the word “age- 
timed” was perhaps unfortunate. Cer- 
tainly I did not mean to imply that 
the onset of the various developmental 
stages is according to Piaget perfectly 
correlated with age. For a given child, 
however, the developmental stages ap- 
pear at particular ages, and this is an- 
other way of saying that the stages ap- 
pear in a definite, unalterable sequence. 
In fact, I find John Flavell (The Devel- 
opmental Psychology of Jean Piaget, 
Van Nostrand, 1963), using the term 
age-normative in his discussion (pp. 
484-446) of Piaget’s concept of develop- 
mental stage. And even if Piaget ac- 
knowledged the possibility of acceler- 
ating conceptual development, his em- 
pirical work has not been directed to- 
wards the realization of such a possi- 
bility. It remains true, I think, that Vy- 
gotsky was much more sanguine than 
Piaget has been about finding ways of 
accelerating the child’s conceptual de- 
velopment. 

The complaint that I misunderstood 
Vygotsky's concept of development is, 
frankly, hard for me to follow. I do not 
think of development and evolution as 
processes that are merely a function of 
time, and I would not wish to convey 
the impression that Vygotsky held such 
a view. Professor Kaplan does not make 
sufficiently clear in his letter what he 
conceives an “undebased” concept of 
development to be, and hence I am un- 
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able to determine how much I could 
agree with his concept. 

JOHN B. CARROLL 

Harvard University 


CoLLEGE Dropouts WHo CAME BACK. 


To the Editors: 

In his article, “College Dropouts 
Who Came Back,” (H.E.R., Sum- 
mer, 1964) Bruce K. Eckland of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina dwells upon 
the exaggerated dropout rate among 
college students. I should like to add 
here that my own investigations have 
revealed exaggeration of the dropout 
rate among high school students. In the 
course of my study to determine the re- 
lationships between community socio- 
economic variables and high school 
holding power in eighty one Northeast- 
ern communities, I discovered glaring 
weaknesses in current procedures for 
measuring school holding power, or the 
ability of schools to prevent student 
dropout. 

The Bureau of the Census determines 
the number of dropouts in rather crude 
fashion simply by subtracting the num- 
ber of pupils in school from the total 
number of young people for each age 
level. Therefore, the figures for each 
teenage group automatically include all 
high school graduates in that category 
who are not enrolled in higher educa- 
tion; students who are temporarily out 
of school for reasons beyond their con- 
trol; and students in the process of 
transfer from one school to another, or 
from one locality to another, who have 
been lost in the shuffle of statistics. Ex- 
aggerated dropout figures are the in- 
evitable result. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion determines the dropout rate by 
comparing figures given for a high 


school graduating class with the enter- 
ing figures given for that class for the 
ninth year. Thus it was shown that for 
the high school graduating class of 1954 
only 634 out of every 1000 were en- 
rolled in the ninth year achieved grad- 
uation, Of the 1960 class only two thirds 
of those who entered the ninth grade 
in 1956 achieved graduation. This gave 
rise to the nation-wide lament that one 
out of every three students is dropping 
out of high school. However, these fig- 
ures do not differentiate between vol- 
untary withdrawals or genuine drop- 
outs (students who leave school on their 
own accord with an employment certifi- 
cate or upon reaching the legal with- 
drawal age) and involuntary withdraw- 
als and discharges (students who are 
dropped from the school register be- 
cause they have been transferred to an- 
other school, have moved to another 
locality, have been drafted, have been 
excused from attending school for rea- 
sons of physical or emotional disability, 
or have died), Not only do these statis- 
tics use the figures for total discharges 
and dropouts without differentiation, 
but they also include the figures for stu- 
dents who go on to graduate from 
schools in other localities, and from 
schools in the same locality but in suc- 
ceeding years. In their 1958 study of 
schools in the State of Iowa, Van Dyke 
and Hoyt maintained that these United 
States Office of Education procedures 
produced a dropout rate for Iowa 
schools that was at least ten percent ex- 
aggerated. 

It should be noted here that, in ad- 
dition to the previously mentioned pit- 
falls, measuring the student dropout 
rate by tracing the students of a partic- 
ular entering class through each year 
until the class graduates carries with it 
the additional danger that students 
who enter and leave the school more 
than once in the course of their high 
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school career may not be accurately ac- 
counted for. 

For purposes of comparison, studies 
which measured school holding power 
on an annual basis were investigated. 
Analysis of the study of school leavers 
in the Buffalo public schools for the 
school year 1956-57 revealed a true hold- 
ing power index in the neighborhood 
of 9g percent, The March 1958 study of 
the Associated Public School Systems, 
based on the findings of 27 school sys- 
tems, placed the true holding power 
for the preceding school year between 
95 and 96 percent. 

The holding power of the schools in 
the 81 communities which were part of 
my study was also determined on an 
annual basis. The year chosen was 1960- 
61. In order to measure the holding 
power in terms of the true dropout rate, 
the formula developed by the New 
York State Education Department as 
part of its 1954-60 Holding Power Proj- 
ect was employed. Under this formula 
the net student enrollment at the close 
of the school year is divided by the dif- 
ference between the cumulative student 
registration for the year and the total 
number of involuntary withdrawals or 
discharges. 

Net Student Enrollment 
For The Year 
Holding Power=-—__—_ 
Cumulative Registration 


—Involuntary With- 
drawals 


The fraction is conyerted into a percen- 
tage which serves as the school holding 
power index. 

Specifically, the 1960-61 school hold- 
ing power for the high schools in the 
communities involved in my study was 
over g6 percent. It appears, therefore, 
that procedures which determine school 
holding power on an annual basis come 
out with distinctly lower dropout rates 
than those which try to trace a partic- 
ular class from entry until graduation. 
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In view of the many indicated weak- 
nesses in the latter procedures, one is 
inclined to place considerably more 
faith in the findings of the Buffalo and 
Associated Public School Systems, and 
in my own findings. Unfortunately, the 
method of measuring the dropout rate 
by tracing classes from entry into high 
school until graduation, as employed 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, has been the more popular meth- 
od. This has provided us with the ex- 
aggerated dropout picture. 

It is hoped that many more studies 
will be undertaken, on national as well 
as regional levels, to help bring about 
standardization of procedures for the 
measurement of high school holding 
power. Perhaps this will help to change 
the psychological emphasis from the 
number or percentage of dropouts in 
our schools to the higher levels of hold- 
ing power they have actually begun to 
reach. Conceivably, this could result in 
greater respect for the achievements of 
our schools, and the willingness on the 
part of our legislative authorities to 
provide the funds that will enable our 
educational bodies to develop the types 
of programs that will raise the holding 
power of our schools to the highest pos- 
sible level, 

NATHAN YOUNG 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, New York 


To the Editors: 

I presented some of Mr. Eckland’s 
conclusions (HER, Summer, 1964) 
to the Advanced Administrative In- 
stitute run for school superintend- 
ents in the summer of 1964 by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Several were skeptical, saying that it 
was now so common for their students 
to go on to college without any real in- 
terest in college training of any sort 
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(quite apart from level of intellectual 
capacity) that it was unlikely that many 
of them would pursue matters for four 
full years; this was the more likely to 
be so in those communities where col- 
lege had become in effect the thirteenth 
grade and when it was easier for a 
youngster to go. than not to go. I said 
that Mr. Eckland had presented data 
only from the class of 1952 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and that he was mod- 
est in generalizing from this material 
even to the later cadres at the same in- 
stitution, let alone to others elsewhere. 
But I pointed out that he had shown 
that the general picture most of us have 
had, that the state universities normally 
graduate about half or less of those who 
enter, does not take account of a kind 
of Zeigarnik effect which leads many 
who drop out to return later either to 
the same institution or somewhere else 
and eventually—it may take ten years 
—to get a degree. 

I had a particular interest myself in 
this finding, for I have long been inter- 
ested in dropouts in terms of the effect 
on them of what might be defined as 
failure in the college setting. Was the 
experience such as to deprive them of 
a sense of competence and mastery? Did 
it perhaps lead some of them to a de- 
fensive hatred for the academic and for 
intellectuals as a way of justifying them- 
selves to themselves—or in contrast, did 
they think that they had had a fair 
shake and have a more sympathetic at- 
titude toward higher education because 
it had given them a chance? Plainly, at 
least for a great number of students 
who begin their college careers at a 
place like the University of Illinois, 
America is still a “second chance coun- 
try.” 

I had known that the supposedly 
standard four-year or eight-term pat- 
tern was probably a minority pattern. 
I have read somewhere that at Wayne 
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State University in Detroit, the average 
student who gets a degree does so in 
eleven semesters (indeed, when Wayne 
to please the economy-minded State 
Legislature went on a quarter system, 
many students simply stopped driving 
during the unpleasant traffic of the 
winter term. thus reducing the poten- 
tial saving to the University). These 
students have no feeling that they are 
attending college with a particular sac- 
rosanct cadre of classmates or even fra- 
ternity brothers; rather, they are in the 
position of comparison shoppers who 
are attending college rather casually, in- 
termixed with work or, as Mr. Eckland 
points out, with a stint in the Army. 

The effect of Army service among 
those Illinois students who chose to en- 
ter the Army as against those who sim- 
ply drifted into being drafted makes me 
reflect on the important implications 
of not being too casual and of making 
a choice. If a student doesn’t choose 
to go to college but lands there, his de- 
cision to drop out and enter the Army 
may represent a stage of growth. He 
may want to see something of “life” as 
an alternative to the university. But 
then he may find that life did not live 
up to its billing or that he doesn’t want 
to be a GI for the rest of his career, and 
so he may decide to return and get his 
degree with a more committed sense of 
why he is there. 

It is this latter pattern which im- 
presses me in the Harvard students 
who drop out for non-academic rea- 
sons—indeed, they would sometimes be 
found at the very top of Mr. Eckland’s 
Table 6—whose decision to drop out 
frequently symbolizes resistance to the 
serried pressures which have landed 
them at Harvard College in the first 
place. As Mr. Eckland’s figures show, 
virtually all these students (close to 
go%) eventually return to graduate. 
And usually they return on their own 
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steam rather than on someone else’s 
pressure. 

Ordinarily, however, they return 
within two or three years rather than 
the longer spans covered by Mr. Eck- 
land’s data. And in the latter's group 
of cases, I have wondered to what ex- 
tent wives acquired in the interim 
might be factors in spurring the men- 
folk on to complete their degrees? I 
have the impression that in adult edu- 
cation it is often the wives who pester 
their husbands to upgrade themselves 
when the latter might prefer to be out 
with the boys or sitting in front of the 
television. 

In fact, so far as I can discover, there 
is no pattern of dropouts who return 
among girls comparable to that found 
among men. Girls drop out of Radcliffe, 
for example, to get married and then 
perhaps finish their undergraduate de- 
grees at their husband’s new location. 
But girls have often complained to me 
that they feel less freedom to drop out 
and get a job: it is not “in the culture” 
for girls. One way of describing this 
discrepancy is to say that among males 
in our society values spread readily up 
from the working class as well as down 
from the upper and educated strata, so 
that the values of immediacy and of 
manual labor often appeal to sheltered 
youngsters from upper-middle class 
backgrounds, and the latter may imi- 
tate the language and manners that 
they attribute at least to the more hip- 
sterite portion of the working class. 
Girls of good family may also imitate 
lower-class modes of behavior, but they 
do so less openly, perhaps asserting less 
strenuously their identification with 
their entire sex rather than their iden- 
tification with a particular social stra- 
tum within their sex. No doubt, the 
opportunities for them to drop out for 
unspecified purposes are handicapped 
by parental and administrative re- 
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straints. But beyond that, the general 
experience of our schools and colleges 
is that women are more obedient, 
more sequential, more apt to persevere 
in a straight course—at least until they 
get through: Mary McCarthy’s Vassar 
“group” were close classmates in the 
four years of college, though their tra- 
jectories thereafter diverged sharply. 

Returning from this quasi-digression 
to Mr. Eckland’s own work, I want to 
say how much I admire his persistence 
in following up on the reluctant re- 
spondents; his industry here is compa- 
rable to that of Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck in following up their juvenile 
delinquents! As a part-time student of 
interviews and questionnaires, I know 
how greatly an apparently random sam- 
ple can be biased by refusals and non- 
returns; and Mr. Eckland’s work here 
is a very model of thoroughness. 

I hope in another paper he will tell 
us something about the other colleges 
to which the graduates went who did 
not finish at Urbana. Were they mo- 
bile downward academically? or only 
geographically? When they returned, 
did they take some other line of work 
which their earlier experience had 
made seem more accessible? Had they 
learned a better casing of the academic 
joint so as to get by with less work in 
the new location? Is one of the reasons 
for their later success that they no long- 
er were freshmen, exposed to the temp- 
tations of freedom in their first experi- 
ence away from home? Along this line, 
individual case studies to supplement 
the quantitative work would be illu- 
minating even if, of course, not con- 
clusive. DAVID RIESMAN 

Harvard University 


To the Editors: 
In discussing with students various pro- 


posals to limit admissions to the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois to those in the upper 
half of their high school class, I have 
been struck by the great resistance 
which undergraduates offer to this se- 
lective proposal. When I point out how 
diagnostic of the four-year graduate the 
high school rank has become, they an- 
swer that we cannot predict which stu- 
dents from the academically lower seg- 
ments will make it. Like Jehovah, they 
will spare Sodom and Gomorrah if 
even a handful of redeemed sinners 
can be found. Dr. Eckland’s findings 
(HER, Summer, 1964) suggests that my 
students have impulses which are in- 
deed more common in America than 
those of their more meritocratic men- 
tors. 

This is indeed the country of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth chance. In this 
most rigorous study of college drop- 
outs, Bruce Eckland has demonstrated 
the great depth to which popular edu- 
cation has gone in the United States, or 
at least in one fairly representative seg- 
ment of it—the University of Illinois. 
It certainly suggests that the view of 
American education as that of contest 
mobility, as Ralph Turner has de- 
scribed it, is somewhat misleading. In- 
deed, the great clamor for a decrease 
in high school and college drop-outs is 
itself indicative of the extent to which 
principles of sorting and selecting are 
antithetical to the American concep- 
tion of what the educational system is 
all about and what it is becoming. 

In fact, data indicates a good deal 
of resistance to the meritocratic revolu- 
tion which many see as so much a part 
of the contemporary academic scene. 
The big news in Dr. Eckland’s paper, 
of course, is the large percentages of 
students who came back and obtained 
degrees, contrary to our past perception 
of the “drop-out problem.” . . . What 
this indicates is that the selection proc- 
ess by which faculty determine what 
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students remain in college and what 
students have the gates of collegiate 
utility shut has not really been operat- 
ing as faculty and administrators have 
intended. The persistent student gets 
around it by shifting from one institu- 
tion to another, by biding his time, or 
by continuous rapping at the gates. In- 
deed, as Eckland suggests, Burton 
Clark’s description of the junior col- 
lege in San Jose as performing a “‘cool- 
ing out” function may not at all be the 
case if one could examine the later his- 
tory of all of its students. Like the cat, 
many may come back. 

A second aspect of resistance to the 
meritocratic revolution is to be discov- 
ered in the extent to which the students 
appear to play hob with the conception 
of the straight line, four-year academic 
career. The considerable number of re- 
turnees who have let some time elapse 
within the career of their education 
suggests that there is indeed much play 
with various lines of endeavor and po- 
tential commitments. Despite the in- 
tensity of forces that move us towards 
early career choice and towards quick 
commitment, both military service and 
the process of drop and return indicate 
there are a sizeable number of students 
who do not buy at its current price. 

But there is another aspect to this 
current transformation of the American 
college scene which Professor Eckland’s 
paper suggests. His findings are part of 
several recent studies which make us 
see that the image of the four-year small 
college, with a cohort of students who 
remain together over a four-year period 
and develop intense personal attach- 
ments and cultural commitments, is 
not quite applicable to the enormous 
flux of students coming and going, 
transferring and dropping, which is the 
case with the large university, both res- 
idential and commuter. Certain other 
functions which we have thought of as 
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aspects of cultural training may be less 
readily attained in the current college 
population. In this situation, not only 
is the distinction between the college 
graduate and the high school graduate 
significant, but the distinction between 
one college and another begins to as- 
sume considerable importance. 

Despite the large number of public 
universities and the great size of the 
current college population, my faculty 
friends now complain that it is harder 
to get children into college than ever 
before and that it costs more. Obviously 
what my faculty friends mean is that 
it is harder and costlier to get into the 
“good colleges.” Indeed, the emphasis 
upon diversity among the varying col- 
leges pushes back the impact of career 
and meritocratic considerations to earli- 
er points in the life of the student. He, 
or more importantly his parents, know 
that Johnny can go to a college and can 
even graduate from a college. Among 
the upper middle class families with 
second generation college students the 
diversities emerge as crucial, Thus there 
are not only the elements which make 
for highly work oriented student cul- 
tures among the mobile students for 
whose families this is the first experi- 
ence with college. There are also the 
intensive pressures upon what have 
been the source in the past of the elite 
liberal arts colleges. 

What Dr. Eckland’s paper so com- 
pellingly shows is that American higher 
education, whatever may be the views 
and intentions of its faculty and its ad- 
ministration, is resolutely committed 
not to an equality of opportunity but 
to an equality of status in higher edu- 
cation. The subtle counter-revolution 
which American faculty have been car- 
rying on against popular higher educa- 
tion has not been very successful within 
the total range of institutions. Perhaps 
it is time that we begin to ask what our 
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colleges can be like within the scope 

of mass education, rather than how we 

can continue to operate colleges as if 

they were really selecting agencies for 
an elite. 

JOSEPH GUSFIELD 

University of Illinois 


To the Editors: 


Dr. Eckland’s study (HER, Summer, 
1964) is a persuasive example of the 
work of a small number of dropout in- 
vestigators who are seeking a new course 
around the semantic blockades of tradi- 
tion, the better to describe existing pat- 
terns of college attendance over an ex- 
tended period of time. “College Drop- 
outs Who Came Back” challenges sacred 
concepts of normality—consecutive 4- 
year progression to a college degree, un- 
interrupted full-time attendance at the 
same institution, immutability in esti- 
mated final graduation rates based on 
4-year persistence figures—and reminds 
us that diversity in higher education 
encompasses the student odyssey. In 
view of accelerated, delayed, intermit- 
tent, and prolonged patterns of college 
attendance, few pangs of regret should 
attend the substitution of “modal” for 
“normal” to describe uninterrupted 
progression from entering freshman to 
first-level degree. 

There is some evidence to support 
Dr. Eckland’s opinion that the 10-year 
graduation percentage of 70 for men at 
the University of Illinois “may be con- 
sidered a conservative estimate of the 
rate for a very large segment of the 
American male college population.” 
The national 4-year mean graduation 
rate for men over the period 1950 to 
1960, inclusive, is between 550 and 600 
Per 1,000 as compared with a maximum 
of 500 per 1,000 for men entering the 
University of Illinois as freshmen in 
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1952 and graduating somewhere in ap- 
proximately four years. If, to the addi- 
tional 190 Illinois entrants who gradu- 
ated in the ensuing six years is added 
the 50 to 100 differential, the national 
figure falls between 740 and 790 per 
1,000 for a 10-year period. 

Although the 7o percent ultimate 
graduation rate appears to be a consery- 
ative estimate, it should be noted that 
factors in addition to those mentioned 
by Dr. Eckland may have been operat- 
ing at the University of Illinois to in- 
validate generalization to the universe: 
(a) multi-purpose institutions have an 
advantage over single-purpose institu- 
tions in the relative ease with which 
students transfer from one pre-profes- 
sional program to another, frequently 
with the loss of fewer credits than would 
be the case with students transferring 
to another institution; (b institutions 
located in communities with few, if any, 
highly competitive institutions are in a 
favorable position with regard to stu- 
dent retention; (c) opportunities for 
off-campus emploment in the vicinity 
of an institution appear to be positively 
related to prolonged periods of attend- 
ance due to reduced credit loads; (d) 
remedial study programs designed to 
salvage failing or potentially failing 
students were conducted at Illinois dur- 
ing the period of the study; (e) the 
presence of chapters of national frater- 
nities, particularly honorary and pro- 
fessional, on a campus, generally at- 
tracting academically better students, 
tends to encourage persistence to grad- 
uation. 

Two other studies of which we are 
aware, attempting to determine the ul- 
timate academic destiny of students, 
tend to support Dr, Eckland’s conclu- 
sions with reference to percentages 
graduating over an extended period of 
time. Again, institutional and student 
characteristics in these institutions mili- 


tate against representativeness. Dr. 
Tansil, former Director of Admissions 
at Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson, found that by 1961 it was 
highly probable that 71 percent of the 
dropouts from the teacher education 
program since 1951 had graduated or 
would graduate. Similarly, Mrs. Pearl 
Max of the City University of New 
York has been conducting longitudinal 
studies of City University retention. 
The findings indicate that about 72 
percent of entering students have grad- 
uated by the end of seven years. 

The suggestion that raising standards 
of admission, whatever they are, will 
inevitably raise the college graduation 
rate accordingly, remains to be demon- 
strated. Like the horse race, the aca- 
demic rat race will always have its also- 
rans regardless of the pre-college rec- 
ords of the contestants. If college fac- 
ulties persist in using their failure rate 
as the criterion for judging quality of 
instruction, the retention-withdrawal 
complex will maintain its historical sta- 
bility. This observation, of course, does 
not apply to the introduction of stand- 
ards. If an institution has had an open- 
door admissions policy and changes to 
the extent of exercising selectivity prior 
to, rather than after, registration, re- 
jections will no longer be counted as 
dropouts. It follows that introducing 
and increasing selectivity will not, per 
se, raise the percentage of the popula- 
tion achieving a college degree. Also, 
many of the elements which comprise 
“persistence” are likely to remain un- 
predictable. Lack of commitment, emo- 
tional immaturity, and academic fa- 
tigue stemming from the long haul from 
nursery school to college will continue 
to make casualties of the bright as well 
as the not so bright. 

In addition to the quantitative in- 
formation so energetically collected and 
carefully analyzed, there are qualita- 
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tive values in the Eckland report which 
should not be overlooked. The desig- 
nation “dropout” too often has conno- 
tations of opprobrium. Those so la- 
belled are frequently considered debits 
in the economy, miserable failures, and 
candidates for psychiatric treatment. 
Whether the gap in the pattern of at- 
tendance is termed a “psychological 
moratorium,” “a financial recovery,” 
“a maturation period,” or “an academic 
sitout,” the fact remains that at least 
half of erstwhile college dropouts even- 
tually earn college degrees. Dr. Eck- 
land’s study prompts some re-thinking 
of what constitutes “normality” in col- 
lege attendance. When norms are 
changed—values change. Certainly, 
utilization of individual talent can sel- 
dom be measured for all time at a fixed 
chronological age—at the end of four 
years of college attendance—or even at 
the end of a lifetime. 
ROBERT E, IFFERT* 
U.S. Office of Education 


To Have (or To BE) A COMPUTER 


To the Editors: 
Dr. Berry's idea (HER, Summer, 1964) 
is a clever one. A computer program, 
the precise algorithmic specification of 
some process, is indeed a useful and 
often elegant way of encapsulating 
knowledge about that process, and 
therefore it ought to serve as a useful 
and often elegant guide in learning 
about the process. 

As Dr. Berry shows, it is not at all 
trivial to try to specify what steps are 
involved in simple processes, such as 


* These comments were written by Rob- 
ert E. Iffert in his private capacity and no 
official support or endorsement by the Of- 
fice of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is intended, or 
should be inferred. 
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the enumeration of objects, and at- 
tempts at these specifications are fre- 
quently quite enlightening. Any com- 
puter programmer will vouch for this. 
Whether children learning by this 
method or teachers teaching by this 
method can demonstrate enlightening 
effects is deservedly a matter for re- 
search, As an article of faith in the ab- 
sence of evidence, it seems as likely to 
me as it does to the author that the use 
of computer programming concepts 
will provide significant educational ad- 
vantages in certain areas. It is note- 
worthy that the committee on the Un- 
dergraduate Program in Mathematical 
Association has recently strongly rec- 
ommended the use of flow diagrams in 
the teaching of certain aspects of ele- 
mentary college mathematics. 

Quite obviously, there are many areas 
of learning in which there is little or 
no gain from “pretending to have (or to 
be) a computer”—learning the vocab- 
ulary of a foreign language, for exam- 
ple. Dr. Berry's suggested device is but 
one among many new educational ideas 
with varying appropriateness to differ- 
ent learning contexts. There is no sin- 
gle magical solution to all educational 
problems, nay, not even “teaching ma- 
chines.” 

Having dispensed so banal an obser- 
vation, I would like to close my remarks 
with a point that is not quite so obvi- 
ous. The author tells us that the 
thought processes of children (and 
adults) can be enriched by the emula- 
tion of computer programming tech- 
niques. But might it not also be true 
that computer programming techniques 
can be enriched by emulating the 
thought processes of children (and 
adults)? Thus in using Dr. Berry's idea, 
one ought not necessarily drive the 
learner toward problem solutions com- 
pletely consistent with present comput- 
er programming practice. Computer 
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programs often suffer from a kind of 
compulsive inefficiency. Those who 
have had the pleasure of reading Miller, 
Galanter, and Pribram’s Plans and the 
Structure of Behavior will recall that 
the computer program constituting a 
“Plan” for hammering nails goes like 
this (p. 34): Examine nail (Head is not 
flush). Examine hammer (Hammer is 
down). Lift hammer. Examine hammer 
(Hammer is up). Examine hammer (sic) 
(Hammer is up). Strike nail. Examine 
hammer (Hammer is down). Examine 
nail. Etc. 

This tendency toward repeated self- 
location in a sequence of instructions 
is quite characteristic of computer pro- 
grams. The computer, after all, is quite 
disoriented with respect to elapsed time, 
and it must keep its finger, as it were, 
always on where it is in order not to lose 
its place. This procedure is in the fash- 
ion of the famous absent-minded pro- 
fessor who asked his colleague in which 
direction he was headed when they 
stopped to talk, and upon receiving the 
answer, replied, “Oh good. Then I’ve 
had lunch already.” 

Wasted energy in the service of place- 
keeping or self-organization is not ter- 
ribly costly for computers, since they 
operate so rapidly that they usually 
have time to burn. But the human 
mind, with its limited attentional ca- 
pacity in the face of many competing 
demands, must necessarily employ more 
efficient place-keeping strategies, even 
at some slight risk of error. We can no- 
tice such a natural tendency in some 
of the children studies by the author. 
In the latter part of the fifth example, 
for instance, we find that the child in- 
Structs the experimenter to place a 
mark at the start of the gear-counting 
operation, but does not immediately 
instruct him to look for the mark after 
each count. The “correct” computer 
routine would on each counting cycle 


ask itself, “Have I come to the mark 
yet?” The child knows that this ques- 
tion is foolish at the beginning of the 
count, and is only relevant later on 
when the appearance of the mark be- 
comes imminent. The child has the ad- 
vantage of visual information about the 
gear which tells him that the number 
of teeth is, say, certainly greater than 
ten. Thus the stop-rule may be with- 
held until the count reaches, say, ten. 

A computer routine could be con- 
structed which would capture this use- 
fully lazy feature of the child’s approach 
to the problem, It would include these 
features: Make a very conservative esti- 
mate of the absolute minimum number 
of teeth. Place a mark at the beginning 
of the count. After each count cycle, 
test whether the minimum estimate has 
been reached. If the minimum estimate 
has been reached, then begin to test 
before each count cycle whether the 
mark has been reached. 

Now it would probably never occur 
to a computer programmer to construct 
such a routine. It is harder to specify 
than the simpler and more compulsive 
routine that looks for the mark on every 
cycle, and it seems to be a much “slop- 
pier” procedure. Furthermore, there is 
no very natural way in which present- 
day computers can do such things as 
“making estimates” of the minimum 
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number of objects. Anyway, there is no 
apparent saving in computer effort by 
replacing the question, “Has the mark 
been reached?” with the question “Has 
the minimum estimate been reached?,” 
However, there may well be a saving in 
human effort if, for example, the mark 
is hard to see, whereas the object count 
is easily compared with the minimum 
estimate. 

There is another method by which 
the redundancy in the computer rou- 
tine might be eliminated, namely by 
positing a sub-system, operating in par- 
allel with the counting routine, which 
has the sole function of causing the 
system to stop when the mark is no- 
ticed. Computers do not now generally 
provide for sub-systems operating in 
parallel, although such a development 
appears likely in the near future. At 
any rate, my purpose here is not to dis- 
cuss the operation of computers nor 
the most systematic method for count- 
ing the teeth on gears. It is simply to 
point out that while Dr. Berry's sug- 
gestion that people can learn by imi- 
tating computers seems meritorious, 
one should not freely assume that pres- 
ent methods of programming comput- 
ers represent optimum models which 
human thinking ought to emulate. 

ROBERT P. ABELSON 
Yale University 
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ÅNTI-DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES IN 

AMERICAN ScHOOLS. 

Edited by Herman H. Remmers. 
- Chicago: Northwestern University 

Press, 1963. 344 pp. $7.50. 


Americans are neither as brave nor as 
free as they think. A recent report by 
Brink and Harris! done for Newsweek 
dramatized the so-called “backlash” of 
white reaction to Negro civil rights pro- 
tests, but there is good reason to think 
that the “backlash” has been there all 
along. The confrontation which 
brought it into the open, and the poll- 
sters who measured it have just been 
delayed. 

Anti-Democratic Attitudes should 
have warned us the “backlash” was com- 
ing. The findings, which have been re- 
ported from time to time in the public 
press, “will give pause to anyone seri- 
ously concerned about the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and their in- 
teriorization by the young citizen in the 
educational process” (p. 10). As early 


1 William Brink and Louis Harris, The 


Negro Revolution in America. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1964. 
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as 1951 H. H. Remmers and his col- 
leagues discovered the “willingness of 
many youngsters to forego the rights 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights,” and 
later surveys showed little change. 

The book consists of a series of ten 
research reports by Remmers and his 
colleagues at Purdue University. An ex- 
cellent 21-page bibliography is append- 
ed. The reports will be of interest to 
two kinds of readers (and some who 
overlap): specialists in the methodology 
of questionnaire construction, attitude 
surveys, and sampling techniques, and 
those who are concerned about authori- 
tarian and ethnocentrist tendencies 
among our high school and college pop- 
ulations. It is a pity that the second 

up must wade through seemingly 
endless pages devoted primarily to the 
concerns of the first in order to glean 
the actual findings; a separate chapter, 
written in English rather than sociol- 
ogese, and devoted just to the findings, 
would have greatly enhanced the vol- 
ume. 

The Purdue Opinion Panels are ad- 
ministered every few years to between 
8,000 and 17,000 pupils in 6o to 100 
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high schools across the nation. From 
this group some 2,000 to 3,000 high 
school seniors are drawn for a final 
“stratified” sample, that is, so that the 
proportions of any category in the sam- 
ple (grade, sex, residence type, geo- 
graphical region, religion, etc.) are the 
same as in the general population of 
high school students in the nation. The 
questionnaire itself, which consists of 
six to seven dozen items, is calculated 
to measure the degree of the respond- 
ent’s authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, 
and similar attitudes by means of scor- 
ing his responses to questions related to 
our civil liberties, rights, and minorities. 
The results, the authors hope, will help 
to guide the processes of education, re- 
vitalize the teaching of social studies, 
and give us clues as to origins and 
changes in the thinking of the American 
population. 

Several studies of the college and uni- 
versity population, including faculty 
and administration, are also included. 
These grew out of a grant by the Anti- 
Defamation League to the American 
Council of Education. While only 
twenty-five institutions in Indiana par- 
ticipated in these polls, the results are 
probably valid at least for the college 
populations of the Middle West. Un- 
fortunately, as with the high school 
polls, much of the material is now out- 
dated, since it goes back to the early 
and mid-’s0s. Only one faculty body was 
actually studied; not surprisingly, find- 
ings showed administrators to be mgre 
authoritarian than teachers. Psychology 
and sociology teachers were the least 
authoritarian and ethnocentric of all 
faculty. However, it isn’t the subject 
that makes the attitude; rather, the psy- 
chological need helps create the attitude 
which in turn is related to one’s choice 
of occupation, according to chapter au- 
thor Elmer L. Struening. 

Lest we think sending the faculty to 
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chapel will help, this note is added: 
“Those who do not attend church were 
found to be less prejudiced and authori- 
tarian than all other groups except 
those who attended church more than 
eleven times per month, who were very 
low on prejudice but received the high- 
est authoritarianism scores” (p. 254)- 
Other writers have suggested that when 
authority orders one not to be preju- 
diced, this does have an effect. Hence 
you can legislate “human nature” to a 
degree. 

What, actually, did the Purdue Pan- 
els uncover? Roy E. Horton, Jr., one of 
Remmers’ chief associates, administered 
a survey during the height of the Mc- 
Carthy era, and found that a majority 
of high school seniors approved of the 
Senator and his methods, that 65% 
believed that “police and other groups 
. .. should have the power to ban or 
censor certain books and movies,” that 
63% thought persons who refuse to 
serve in the Army “should be deprived 
of their right to vote,” and that 65% 
said members of the Communist Party 
should not be allowed to speak on the 
radio (p. 53). At this time, one student 
in five was in fundamental disagree- 
ment with the freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights, and tended to mani- 
fest basically fascistic attitudes. 

Follow-up surveys in later years by 
others of Remmers’ colleagues showed 
improvement in some aspects (notably 
attitudes towards segregation), larger 
numbers of “uncertains,” and further 
deterioration for still other items. For 
example, as to whether or not “news- 
papers and magazines should be al- 
lowed to print anything they want ex- 
cept military secrets,” agreement with 
this statement decreased from 45% in 
1951 to 29% in 1960. The Purdue group 
feels in retrospect that our basic rights 
to trial by jury, protection against ar- 
rest without formal charges, and search 
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without warrant are “reasonably” se- 
cure. But the definition of “reasonably” 
is shaky: in 1951 only one out of four 
would forego protection against search 
without warrant; by 1960 this had 
“only” deteriorated to one out of three. 
Further deterioration also took place in 
attitudes towards the rights of foreign- 
ers in this country, but, on the positive 
side, about two-thirds of those polled 
agreed that “pupils of all races and na- 
tionalities should attend school togeth- 
er everywhere in this country” (p. 69). 

In Remmers’ introduction he quotes 
Chief Justice Warren to the effect that 
if the Bill of Rights were referred to a 
popular referendum it probably could 
not be passed today, “The educational 
task,” says Remmers, “is to negate his 
Proposition” (p. 16). How, then, are 
the necessary changes in attitude to 
take place? 

Dorothy Gates Rodgers, in a fine re- 
view of the literature in the field of the 
authoritarian personality, emphasizes 
for us once again the relationship of 
authoritarianism and prejudice to 
child-rearing practices. Strict and firm 
child-rearing, as we know by now, tends 
to be related to higher degrees of preju- 
dice, and the acceptance of authority 
by the child points him in the direction 
of political conservatism, hostility to 
trade unionism, endorsement of war as 
a national policy, and intolerance of 
minority groups. It is far too late, it 
would appear, to do much about this 
by the time the child becomes a high 
school senior. Just how to break the 
cycle of authoritarian-parent-authorita- 
tian-child-authoritarian-parent in a so- 
ciety as insecure and frustrating as this 
one is for so many people (hence a so- 
ciety in which the child becomes the 
target upon which the parent vents his 
hostilities and frustrations) is a question 
which remains unanswered in this vol- 
ume. 
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The Purdue studies point again and 
again to the responsibility of the par- 
ent, for it seems that students’ attitudes 
are an extremely close reflection of par- 
ents’ attitudes, as supported by other 
poll data. With increasing problems of 
automation, joblessness, competition of 
minority groups for equal access to jobs, 
housing, and schools, the anxieties of a 
nuclear age, etc., the prognosis for a 
more secure group of parents (and a 
more tolerant group of adolescents) is 
not good. 

The only real clue to change uncoy- 
ered by the Purdue group is in a study 
by Robert E. Mainer. He administered 
polls several times to the same group 
during the 1952-53 school year, Some 
classes in the panel were exposed to in- 
tergroup education programs, and 
changes were noted. Unfortunately we 
do not know the nature of the educa- 
tion programs, the tests were conducted 
some time ago, and the results were ex- 
tremely tentative. The results are also 
contradicted by other evidence.2 But it 
is worth noting that certain groups of 
students appear to be more susceptible 
to change than others: older pupils, 
those with higher vocabulary levels (re- 
lated to social class?, Catholics, and 
Southerners shift more dramatically in 
Opposition to discrimination with pro- 
grams of intergroup education. 

As for the Southerners, this may only 
be a function of the fact that Southern 
schools with intergroup education pro- 
grams are not typical, and that students 
attending them are in fact more liberal. 
But for the others, Mainer suggests, it 
may be possible that “properly timed 
intergroup programs capitalize upon 
the dramatic changes in attitude that 
occur in the youth of our society in 
late adolescence. . . . A program which 


? Robin M. Williams, Jt», The Reduc- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions. Social Science 
Research Council, 1947, Chapter II. 
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attacks the undesired attitudes and of- 
fers new ones to replace them (my em- 
phasis—M.O.) appears to be most ef- 
fective when traditional ideologies are 
under evaluation and change” (p. 147). 
Here, perhaps, we have a key to 
changing attitudes. Is it not possible 
that as traditional values break down 
under the stress of social change, prop- 
erly constructed educational programs 
can be formulated to break down au- 
thoritarian and prejudiced attitudes as 
well—particularly if new values and at- 
titudes of a positive and constructive 
sort are offered to fill the vacuum cre- 
ated by the deterioration of the old 
ones? It would seem that this task is suf- 
ficiently profound to challenge the edu- 
cational profession for decades to come. 
MARTIN OPPENHEIMER 

Haverford College 


THE AGE OF THE SCHOLAR. 
Nathan M. Pusey. 

Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. 210 pp. $4.50. 


One of the recurrent duties of a uni- 
versity president is speechmaking. At 
academic ceremonies, before alumni 
and community groups, at meetings of 
learned and not-so-learned societies, at 
luncheons, banquets, and even at 
breakfast meetings, he serves as the of- 
ficial voice of his institution. The 
American appetite for speeches appears 
to be insatiable, creating one of the 
chief occupational hazards of the Amer- 
ican university presidency. 

As a working member of the presi- 
dential guild, I am on familiar terms 
with this hazard. And I have the live- 
liest admiration for those of my col- 
leagues who are able to surmount it 
with apparent ease. 

Among the most admired of these 
colleagues is Harvard's President Na- 
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than Marsh Pusey, some of whose 
“speeches on divers occasions” have re- 
cently been collected and published in 
a volume titled The Age of the Scholar. 

The subtitle of the book, Observa- 
tions on Education in a Troubled Dec- 
ade, and the original dates of the 
speeches—they range in time from 1953 
to 1962—indicate some of the themes 
treated by the author. Intellectual free- 
dom, the mission of the university, the 
role of the scholar, the importance of 
good teaching, the nature of profes- 
sional responsibility and the implica- 
tions for education in the professions, 
the liberal and the moral components 
of education, are among his concerns, 
They are vital concerns, and President 
Pusey's convictions about them are 
deeply felt and compellingly expressed. 

“American education,” he says, in 
“Education in the Public Eye” (pp. 9- 
17), “has set for itself the goal of devel- 
oping free men. That is to say, its major 
purpose is to train people who are able 
to think for themselves, exercise judg- 
ment and act upon that judgment, and 
deeply care. This is not easy, and we do 
it imperfectly, but surely the way to 
do this is not by indoctrinating or seek- 
ing to inculcate some particular point 
of view. Individuality and variety and 
free investigation—not conformity—are 
of the very essence of democratic life and 
of democratic education.” (p. 15) “Our 
job,” he continues, “is to educate free, 
independent, and vigorous minds capa- 
ble of analyzing events, of exercising 
judgment, of distinguishing facts from 
propaganda and truth from half-truths 
and lies, and—in the most creative of 
them at least—of apprehending further 
reaches of truth.” (p. 16) 

These are the convictions that have 
inspired Harvard, during the troubled. 
decade of which President Pusey writes, 
to render a vital service to higher edu- 
cation throughout the nation—by es- 
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tablishing and upholding a pattern of 
independence on which all universities 
have been able to rely. This “moral sup- 
port” supplied by the example of Har- 
vard and a very few other great private 
institutions has been of incalculable 
value in helping to maintain the cli- 
mate of freedom so indispensable to 
universities everywhere, against attacks 
both from those who actively distrust 
universities and those who do not un- 
derstand them. 


President Pusey has had his troubles 
with both types of attackers. In “Har- 
vard’s Purpose” (pp. 166-174), he re- 
counts, ruefully though philosophically, 
some of his encounters with those critics 
who simply do not understand the na- 
ture of a university, and are therefore 
distrustful. The opening paragraphs of 
this wise and persuasive speech, which 
was addressed to the annual meeting of 
the Harvard Alumni Association on 
Commencement Day in 1961, will strike 
a responsive chord in the experience of 
every university president: 


The duties of the President of Har- 
vard are defined by statute. Among 
them is the responsibility ‘to direct 
the official correspondence of the Uni- 
versity.’ I discovered quite early that 
this apparent innocent item in the 
list of the President's duties is in fact 
a kind of joker, for one does not 
need to be President of Harvard long 
to learn that there are times when 
this obligation, frequently pleasant, 
can be more onerous than all the 
others combined. 

What, for example, do I say in re- 
sponse to a letter like this? 

‘So then I asked myself why should 
I support an institution which lends 
itself so heavily to teaching the form 
of government in which I do not be- 
lieve and to which I am unalterably 
opposed. Granted, freedom to think 
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and reasonable academic latitude is 
desirable, but when a whole Har- 
vard department, dealing with our 
way of life, is so strongly promoting 
measures leading to totalitarianism, 
it would seem I would be weak-mind- 
ed to support it.’ 


How do I reply when the image of 
Harvard in the mind of the writer of 
this letter, and of others of his kind, 
bears almost no resemblance to the 
Harvard I live with, believe in, and 
work to strengthen and advance? 


(p. 166). 


His summation, too, is one that his 
fellow presidents would echo: 


What is the sum of these few brief 
remarks? It is simply that in my judg- 
ment there is one thing Harvard men 
must be agreed about, This is the rec- 
ognition that truth is not something 
easily identifiable or simply stated, 
and that, this being so, those other 
qualities for which we all care so 
much—integrity, concern, and cour- 
age—these qualities make serious de- 
mands for understanding upon us all 


(Pp. 178). 


In commenting on the mission of the 
university, President Pusey shows, over 
and over again, how clearly he grasps 
the distinction between the university's 
service to society and the subservient 
conformity which some demand of it, 
but which actually would undermine its 
ability to perform its proper service. In 
“Leadership and the University” (pp. 
43-52), he notes: 


The present chief danger for a col- 
lege or university is . . . that, from 
preoccupation with business life, or 
from fatigue, or from a lack of grasp 
on what the spirit means for life, it 
will yield to the pressures that are 
always working to make it conform 


i 
{ 


itself to the world—not at the world’s 
novel, creative best, but at its less 
thoughtful, almost meaningless ordi- 
nary. Thus it is possible for a uni- 
versity without being aware of it to 
slip into a servile relationship with 
the culture in which it finds itself and 
so betray its real reason for being. 
This danger as it now presents itself 
to us in a new form is apt to grow as 
colleges and universities look increas- 
ingly to government and business for 
the sustenance they must have to 
keep alive. Limited dependence of 
this kind need not necessarily be 
harmful, but it cannot fail to be dan- 
gerous if there is not a clear, prior 
recognition of the way universities 
deeply and truly serve society. For if 
the university does not stand as in 
some sense a critic of society and a 
force always calling for fresh en- 
deavor, it cannot be the university 


(P. 52). 


Again, in “The Utility of the Univer- 
sity” (pp. 103-114), he notes the “tend- 
ency widespread among us to think of 
the university as primarily a service in- 
stitution, completely overlooking the 
fact that the institution’s capacity to 
serve depends first upon its enjoyment 
of an independent life of its own” (p. 
107). This particular address, incident- 
ally, carries a personal significance for 
me, since it was delivered on the occa- 
sion of my inauguration as President of 
the University of California. 

President Pusey’s observations on 
teaching are no less telling. In “Colonel 
Williams’ Legacy” (pp. 64-71), an ad- 
dress given at a Williams College con- 
vocation in 1955, he says, “The story 
about Mark Hopkins that has worked 
so deeply into our folklore has a very 
great weakness, for it tends to focus at- 
tention on the log” (p. 69). And he 
continues, “The power of knowledge 
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dispelled from a mind that has both 
range and direction: there is nothing, 
and can be nothing, in the whole world 
of education to take its place. Not every 
teacher can rise to the level of a Hop- 
kins, but surely we may hope for more 
teachers who will share his conception 
of their task . . . For upon the continu- 
ous recruitment of their kind depends 
the quality of the whole American edu- 
cational enterprise. . .” (p. 70): 

A commitment to the moral as well 
as the intellectual content of education 
is another theme that recurs again and 
again in these addresses, It is perhaps 
best stated in the concluding paragraph 
of “Justice, the University, and the Pro- 
fessions” (pp. 53-63): 


The tradition in which we work and 
which we are called to serve is pri- 
marily and inalienably intellectual 
and experimental. But it is also mor- 
al. It envisages a mind working with 
dedication and direction (p. 63). 


President Pusey’s own direction and 
his dedication to the difficult but in- 
dispensable goals of higher education 
are implicit throughout this little vol- 
ume, The speeches are quiet and ear- 
nest in tone, engaging in style, and im- 
pressive in total effect. 

The addresses speak well not only for 
its president, but also for Harvard itself, 
which has given such leadership to all 
of American higher education. For Har- 
vard is both the oldest and youngest of 
American universities. It has led both 
reformations and counter-reformations 
with equal effectiveness. It clings to old 
ideas so steadfastly, yet grasps the new 
with such agility. There are many in- 
stitutions which would like to think of 
Harvard as only the first among equals. 
But it has no equals. We all stand in 
the length of its shadow. Above all, we 
all look to Harvard to express the high- 
est spirit of higher education, as Presi- 
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dent Pusey has done so well in these 
addresses. 

CLARK KERR 

University of California 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
TRANSFORMATIONAL GRAMMARS. 
Emmon Bach. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964. 205 pp. $5.75. 


By far the outstanding recent develop- 
ment in linguistics has been the formu- 
lation of the theory of language known 
as generative grammar. The theory, as 
it has been advanced by Noam Chom- 
sky, Morris Halle, and others of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
represents a radical break from the “em: 
piricist” theories of language that have 
dominated the field in the recent past. 
Whereas the modern empiricist theories 
have all assumed that the task of lin- 
guistics is simply to classify and arrange 
the units and structures which are di- 
rectly observable in recorded speech, 
the theory of generative grammar main- 
tains that its primary goal is the deter- 
mination of the simplest (according to 
a well-defined notion of simplicity) set 
of rules which are needed to enumerate 
and describe properly the sentences 
which comprise given human languages. 

Until now, the theory has become 
known to most linguists and others only 
through a few scattered articles, and the 
monographs by Chomsky (Syntactic 
Structures, 1957) and Robert B. Lees 
(The Grammar of English Nominali- 
zations, 1960.) In particular, there has 
been no textbook on the subject suit- 
able for an introductory course for grad- 
uate and undergraduate students in 
linguistics. The book under review was 
written primarily to fill that gap. 

In evaluating any book written to 
present a particular theory, we must 
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first ask what stage of the theory is be- 
ing presented. In the case of the theory 
of generative grammar, this is a partic- 
ularly crucial question, since a compari- 
son of Syntactic Structures with later 
works on the subject, such as that by 
J. Katz and P. Postal (An Integrated 
Theory of Linguistic Descriptions, 
1964), and especially Chomsky’s forth- 
coming Aspects of the Theory of Syn- 
tax, reveals that profound changes have 
been made in the theory during the last 
few years, mostly in the direction of 
extending and deepening it. An Intro- 
duction to Transformational Gram- 
mars presents essentially the theory re- 
flected in Syntactic Structures, and 
hence was to some extent obsolete even 
before it was published. 

If we disregard its obsoleteness, and 
evaluate the book simply in terms of 
how it presents the linguistic theory of 
Syntactic Structures, we find that on the 
whole it is not only excellent, but also 
well organized for pedagogical pur- 
poses. The opening two chapters dis- 
cuss the nature of linguistic theory and 
the relationship of grammars to lan- 
guages. The second chapter includes a 
discussion of the form of grammatical 
description, while part of a later chap- 
ter, chapter 7, is devoted to a more for- 
mal discussion of the same topic. This 
arrangement enables a beginning stu- 
dent to learn certain basic concepts and 
terminology without having to learn at 
that point the mathematics required for 
a detailed understanding of these con- 
cepts and terms. When the student has 
obtained the required mathematical 
background, he can then use the later 
chapter as a supplement to the second 
chapter. Chapters 3, 4 and 6 discuss the 
three components of a generative gram- 
mar: the phrase structure, transforma- 
tional, and phonological components, 
while chapter 5 appears to be a fillip 
to the empiricists. It is entitled “Prob- 


lems of Syntactic Analysis,” and in- 
cludes sub-sections called “Analytical 
Operations” and “Revisions.” Chapter 
8 is a sort of prospectus for the future. 

I can raise only one serious criticism 
of the book: my other criticisms are 
relatively minor. That serious criticism 
concerns Bach’s attitude toward the 
character of the symbols used for gram- 
matical categories in the grammar. At 
certain points in the book, especially 
in Chapter 5, one gets the impression 
that for him the categories are really 
“empty” symbols, which may therefore 
be quite appropriately designated by 
letters of the alphabet or by digits— 
the practice of assigning them names 
like “Noun,” “Adjective Phrase,” etc. 
being merely a convention designed to 
help improve the readability of gram- 
matical descriptions. In support of this 
position, he remarks (p. 29): 


We shall follow here the point of 
view that it is futile to search for a 
definition of items outside the theo- 
retical structure of the grammar, that 
the grammar itself offers an extended 
definition of the items postulated, 
and that the ultimate justification of 
the items set up and defined by the 
grammar is nothing but the adequacy 
and simplicity of the total theory. 


But the “extended definition” of gram- 
matical categories turns out, in Bach’s 
estimation, to be nothing more than 
exhaustive statements of the contexts 
in which the symbols appear, and of the 
sets of elements which can be derived 
from them, a definition which is essen- 
tially indistinguishable from the type 
offered by empiricists, for example Ar- 
chibald A. Hill’s definition of an ad- 
jective (Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures, p. 168): 


Any word having the distributional 
characteristics of slow and capable of 
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being modified by the addition of -er 
and -est is an adjective, and the re- 
sultant constructions containing the 
postbases -er and -est are also adjec- 
tives. 


It turns out, however, that for reasons 
which Bach himself supplies on pp. 152- 
154, adequate definitions of this type 
are impossible to give.t 

The only feasible alternative is to say 
that the grammatical categories are 
largely given universally; that is to say 
that they are definable apart from con- 
siderations of particular grammatical 
descriptions, contrary to the assertion of 
Bach’s quoted above. The possibility 
that certain grammatical categories may 
be defined in universal grammar is, 
however, admitted in a footnote on pp. 
50-51. 

I shall group my minor criticisms un- 
der the three headings (i) Potentially 
misleading statements, (ii) Omissions, 
and (iii) Factual mistakes. 

On page 10, the following statement 
appears: 


The grammars that we shall study 
are attempts to state the principles 
by which sentences of a language 
may be constructed, in much the same 
way that a formalized mathematical 
theory may be used to construct the- 


orems. 


Here the use of the word “construct” 
is potentially misleading. It. is clear 
from the rest of the book, that Bach 
has not committed the misake of view- 
ing a generative grammar as a descrip- 
tion of how a person actually constructs 
sentences (see especially p. 64 for a 
statement to this effect), however this 


1Qne of Bach’s arguments on these 
pages appears to have been taken without 
acknowledgment from Yehoshua Bar-Hil- 
lel, “Logical Syntax and Semantics” Lan- 


guage 30 (1954), PP- 230-237. 
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passage can be interpreted as a state- 
ment of that mistaken view. Bach would 
have been better off to have used a 
term like “characterize” in the forego- 
ing passage. 

In Chapter 2, he gives the misleading 
impression that phrase structure de- 
scriptions of phonology are desirable. 
His comment on p. 136, much later in 
the book, where he points out their un- 
desirable characteristics is easy to miss. 
Finally, the reader is cautioned that 
Bach defines a context-sensitive rule in 
chapter 2 as any rewriting rule of the 
type 

X->Y in the environment W——Z 
whereas a context-sensitive (phrase 
structure) grammar is defined as con- 
taining only rules of the type 

A->Y in the environment W——Z 
where W, X, Y, Z may be arbitrarily 
long strings of symbols, but where A 
is a single symbol. 

The number of omissions of impor- 
tant terms and concepts associated with 
the theory of generative grammar is 
quite small, but the following were 
noted. Bach failed, in his discussion of 
phrase structure rules in chapter 3, to 
define and state the importance of such 
notions as “right-branching,” “left- 
branching,” and “self-embedding” der- 
ivations in a phrase structure gram- 
mar. Self-embedding is defined in chap- 
ter 7, but the other notions are not, and 
nowhere is their significance adequately 
stated, He also failed to point out that 
such grammatical relations as “subject- 
of,” “predicate-of,” “object-of,” etc., 
can be uniquely and adequately defined 
in terms of phrase structure rules which 
do not have to refer to these relations 
as grammatical categories. 

While we cannot point to any serious 
omissions in his chapters on transforma- 
tions and phonology, it must be re- 
marked that these chapters are both 
quite sketchy. If the book is to be used 
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as a text for an introductory course on 
generative grammar, it is these chapters 
which will require the most outside sup- 
plementing. Sufficient literature already 
exists to supplement the chapter on 
transformations, and the forthcoming 
book by Halle and Chomsky, The 
Sound Pattern of English, should am- 
ply fill the present insufficiency of pub- 
lished material on generative phonol- 
ogy. 

The book is remarkably free of mis- 
takes. One might wish to quibble about 
some of Bach’s definitions of terms, such 
as his definition of a “formal” theory 
of language as one which “refers to the 
actual signs (letters, phonemes, words, 
and so on) of the language and not to 
their meaning” (p. 10). In chapter 7, 
a number of errors appear which are 
more serious. On p. 155, he says that 
the mathematical relation “smaller-or- 
equal” is a symmetric relation, It is 
not; it is non-symmetric. On p. 169, 
Bach assigns the following as a problem 
to the reader: “Show that every rela- 
tion which is transitive and symmetric 
is also reflexive.” The problem should 
instead read “Show that not every re- 
lation, etc.” Because of this, the word 
“hence” should be deleted on the ninth 
line from the bottom on p. 156. The 
sections in which these mistakes occur 
were apparently written to provide an 
introduction to the mathematical con- 
cepts underlying the theory of genera- 
tive grammar. While the sections are 
indeed useful for this purpose, they are 
much too sketchy to be used as a text 
for any semester course on the mathe- 
matical foundations of linguistics. 
Such a text is indeed needed, but it has 
yet to be written. 

Teachers of grammar, composition, 
English as a second language, and oth- 
ers in the field of “applied linguistics” 
have recently begun to look to the work 
in generative grammar as a potential 


source for new ideas and new tools in 
their work. They have, perhaps justifi- 
ably, complained of the difficulty in- 
volved in mastering the concepts and 
terminology used in the field. For them, 
a book with the title An Introduction 
to Transformational Grammars might 
look like a godsend, which finally will 
open the field to them. They should be 
cautioned, however, that while with 
diligent effort the book may make the 
theory considerably more intelligible to 
them than before, it will not supply 
any clues as to how the theory can be 
applied to their specific problems and 
needs. This is not to say that in the near 
future the breakthrough in application 
of the theory to these problems will not 
be made. On the contrary, there is am- 
ple reason to hope that very important 
and far-reaching applications to the 
teaching of grammar, composition, and 
second language learning will be found. 
D. TERENCE LANGENDOEN 

IBM Research Center, 

Yorktown Heights, New York 


STRETCHING THEIR MINDs. 
Benjamin Fine, Ph.D. 
New York: Dutton, 1964, 
255 pp. $4.95- 


This book is a description of Sands 
Point Country Day School on Long Is- 
land, New York. It briefly summarizes 
the story of the founding and growth 
of the school and makes a strong plea 
for increasing interest in and expendi- 
tures for special education of intellectu- 
ally gifted children. In style and con- 
tent the book is aimed at the general 
reader. It is pleasant reading and many 
aspects and methods described should 
be stimulating to any teacher. In the 
last analysis, it is the minds of teachers 
that need to be “stretched” if subjects 
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are to be taught as conceptual tools 
rather than memorization exercises. 

The program of the school seems to 
represent a discriminate selection of the 
more effective and humane academic 
methods and practices, oriented to car- 
ry college preparation right down to 
kindergarten. When described in sim- 
ple, nontechnical language, it is sur- 
prising how little is new. Adaptations 
and names change but principles re- 
main the same—above all, the central 
importance of the teacher. This review- 
er was particularly startled to recognize 
in Chapter Eight, “Teaching Mathe- 
matics to the Gifted,” a description of 
her own education in math done by 
public school teachers forty-five years 
ago but not then called “modern”! In- 
cidentally, it seems curious that a 
school using various methods of read- 
ing instruction should limit itself to 
only one math system. 

It is fine to read of a school which 
minimizes arbitrary barriers and com- 
plications to individual development. 
This is notable in the flexibility of sub- 
ject matter organization and the “cur- 
riculum level” grouping which takes 
the place of age-grade classification. To 
some simple minded oldster the latter 
may be reminiscent of the country 
school of a bygone day, but it is an 
adaptation to be studied and perhaps 
readapted. 

It would be illuminating to know 
something of the school’s failures. Every 
school has them—they are built into the 
nature of the educational project. Their 
evaluation helps define an institution's 
“profile.” 

To the questioning reader the book 
may be a disappointment. Although 
Dr. Fine hopes that “what happens at 
Sands Point today . . . will happen in 
public schools in Joplin, Laramie, 
Waco, and Walla Walla tomorrow,” (p. 
55) he assumes no fundamental ques- 
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tion as to the adequacy of this refined, 
extended, and intensified academic 
learning to meet the needs of the world 
beyond Sands Point. He notes the revo- 
lutionary change in vocational demands 
for mathematicians (p. 84) but indicates 
no substantial recognition of the im- 
pact of vocational ambition on educa- 
tion. He observes that Sputnik changed 
thinking about “precocious” children 
to concern for “gifted” children (p. 17). 
He interprets this as a change from 
negative to positive thinking about in- 
tellectual endowment. Do we not need 
also to consider this about-face as an 
upsurge of nationalism seeking to ex- 
ploit every resource, including the hu- 
man, to beat our “enemies” or be clever 
enough to escape the earthly mess by 
rocket to the moon? Is this the direction 
we want to go? 

Is it enough to consider the ques- 
tion of the democracy of special educa- 
tion of the gifted only in relation to 
the comfort and happiness of the in- 
dividual students, teachers and admin- 
istrators? What happens when a cadre 
of especially trained and gifted workers 
compete with “average” workers for the 
controling positions of a technological 
society? If we segregate our academi- 
cally gifted, teaching them to work well 
together but not “to suffer fools” of 
their own culture, how can we expect 
them to co-operate as brothers with peo- 
ple in “emerging” nations? Is intellec- 
tual keenness an adequate basis for hu- 
man fraternity? 

To what extent are educators now 
tied to that product of their own labor, 
the technological revolution? If educa- 
tors have responsibility for the present 
condition of mankind, don’t they also 
have responsibility for the future? Can 
we in our astonishment over Sputniks 
ignore Hiroshima, population explo- 
sions, and the needs, problems and con- 
tributions of new countries? Stretching 
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Their Minds and the school it describes 

seem to be dedicated to short term sur- 
vival. What about the long range? 

ELIZABETH L. MORGAN 

Arthur Morgan School 

Burnsville, N. C. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS AS A 

STATISTICAL METHOD. 

D. N. Lawley and A. E. Maxwell. 
London: 1963. Butterworth & Co. 
117 pp. 21 shillings. 


The name Lawley has become as much 
a part of factor analytic lore as those of 
Spearman, Thurstone, and Hotelling. 
Like each of these researchers, he has 
made a unique contribution to the de- 
velopment of this research technique. 
Although in the past his writings have 
been restricted to articles in technical 
journals, his development of the maxi- 
mum likelihood method of factor analy- 
sis is well known by most factor ana- 
lysts. This is largely due to the many 
citations in the secondary texts on factor 
analysis. Although very brief, this book 
represents an important work in its 
field. It links the sometimes maligned 
technique of factor analysis to the rig- 
orous theories of multivariate analysis. 
The contents of the book concern the 
theory of maximum likelihood estima- 
tion of factor loadings, which was de- 
veloped largely in the 1940s by Lawley. 
Its publication may seem overdue, how- 
ever this work has lain fallow due to 
the rather large computational prob- 
lems involved in actually executing this 
type of analysis. The advent of the elec- 
tronic computer, in particular those 
high speed machines of the present day, 
has generated new interest in Lawley’s 
technique. It is for this reason that this 
book should find an increasing number 
of interested readers. However, the 
book is not for laymen. The reader 
should bring to this text some experi- 


ence with other factor analytic tech- 
niques, and at least a nodding acquaint- 
ance with matrix algebra. 

In a three page first chapter the au- 
thors discuss the general factor model. 
Here they draw a useful distinction be- 
tween components analysis (one’s in 
the diagonal), as a partitioning of vari- 
ance, and factor analysis, as a partition- 
ing of covariance. In chapter two the 
maximum likelihood procedure is de- 
rived, and a numerical example given. 
The clarity of the derivation here seems 
much improved over that given in Law- 
ley's original article. In fact, through- 
out the book, obvious attention has 
been given to clearly defining the vari- 
ables involved. Also in this chapter, the 
test for the number of significant fac- 
tors is developed. The discussion of the 
test, and its associated degrees of free- 
dom does much to resolve varying opin- 
ions regarding what variants of the test 
should be applied in which type of fac- 
toring procedure. 

Other chapters follow which discuss 
the centroid method, principal compo- 
nents, and factor rotation. Each of these 
chapters contains a description of some, 
albeit approximate, test of significance 
for the adequacy of the solution 
reached. 

The latter chapters contain methods 
for obtaining a maximum likelihood 
structure of unique orientation in the 
factor space by postulating certain load- 
ing as zero, and a method for testing the 
equality of factor structures in popula- 
tions where the dispersion matrices are 
not equal, 

The underlying theme of this book 
is factor analysis as a statistical tech- 
nique. The authors are obviously urg- 
ing the use of statistical tests of the gen- 
eralizability of the factors found in 
samples of individuals to populations. 
It is sometimes said that the reason fac- 
tor analysis is such a popular technique 
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among social scientists is that they never 
have to deal with the disappointment 
of a nonsignificant statistic. In much of 
the factor analytic literature it seems 
quite acceptable to spin hypotheses to 
explain the structure with little evi- 
dence that the factor being interpreted 
has any reliability in the population. 
Of course Lawley’s procedure is not ap- 
propriate for all types of factor studies, 
but many times it has been bypassed 
when it was the most appropriate pro- 
cedure. It has been overlooked previ- 
ously because of the intractability of 
the arithmetic. This being no longer a 
consideration, Factor Analysis as a Sta- 
tistical Method will be widely used. 
KENNETH J. JONES, JR. 
Harvard University 


TEAM TEACHING. 

Edited by Judson T. Shaplin and 
Henry F. Olds, Jr. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 
430 pp. $6.50. 


The last fifteen years have been the 
most volatile of any like period in this 
country in terms of change and pres- 
sure for change in our educational sys- 
tem. The education and status of teach- 
ers, organization and financing of the 
schools, curriculum and instruction, ap- 
plication of technology to educational 
pursuits, and equality of educational 
opportunity for all children have been 
among the many subjects of reappraisal 
by professionals and public alike. Agi- 
tation for reform has produced a sweep 
of experimental programs directed to- 
ward improvements in teaching and 
learning. 

These reviewers believe that the sub- 
ject of this book—team teaching—is a 
relatively trivial issue when compared 
with the more fundamental problems 
of decision-making, establishing priori- 
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ties for the school, selecting content, 
providing a balanced program, educat- 
ing all youth including those not college 
bound, and improving the quality of 
learning experiences. 

It is true, however, that one of the 
most prominent movements has been 
team teaching, about which so much 
material is gathered in this volume. It 
represents an alternative solution to a 
fraction of one of the problems plagu- 
ing educators: the organization of the 
schools. Specifically, it relates to hori- 
zontal organization—a system for divid- 
ing a given student population into in- 
structional groups and allocating these 
students to teachers. These arrange- 
ments plus those of vertical structure— 
classifying students and moving them 
upward from entry to departure from 
the school unit—produce the pattern 
for the total school structure. Team 
teaching is, however, so closely related 
to many other reforms and so often re- 
garded as a key to the solution of a mul- 
titude of educational ills that its origi- 
nal organizational aspects are some- 
times obscured. The amount of atten- 
tion focused on organization suggests 
that some people may have deluded 
themselves into thinking that the prob- 
lems of what and how to teach can be 
“organized away,”1 

With much moral and surprisingly 
little financial support from external 
Sources, a great many school systems 
have adopted various forms of team 
teaching since 1956, when the Harvard 
Graduate Schoo] of Education and the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals concurrently under- 
took a series of experiments in school 
reorganization and staff utilization. 
Until recently, the literature has con- 


* The ideas in this paragraph are drawn 
from Planning and Organizing for Teach- 
ing, prepared for the NEA Project on In- 
struction by John I. Goodlad. 
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sisted mainly of reports on these proj- 
ects, numerous articles, and side refer- 
ences to team teaching in volumes di- 
rected to other aspects of educational 
reform, Its bulk, by now, is daunting 
but the yield in concrete information 
is somewhat low. This is true partly 
because of “‘scatteration,” partly be- 
cause the wide variation that experi- 
mentation has taken renders compari- 
sons difficult, and often because of the 
hortatory aspects of some of the ma- 
terial. 

Messrs. Shaplin and Olds and their 
colleagues, all of whom are experienced 
in the movement, have sought to rem- 
edy some of these gaps by gathering 
into one book a discussion of team 
teaching from every possible perspec- 
tive. Theirs was the first such effort and 
was commissioned by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, which sup- 
ported much of the early experimenta- 
tion. A similar, though less objective, 
analysis of team teaching by a group of 
experts has also come out this year— 
Team Teaching—Bold New Venture.2 
A third new volume, Team Teaching 
in Action based primarily upon the 
Lexington, Massachusetts Team Teach- 
ing Program, covers some general the- 
oretical material but also contributes 
details on team operations which are 
seldom found elsewhere. All of these 
books are valuable additions to the bib- 
liography of team teaching and should 
be informative for interested lay and 
professional persons. The Shaplin-Olds 
volume remains, however, the most 
complete and perhaps the most ambi- 
tious treatise now available in one vol- 
ume. A brief description of what it in- 


*Beggs, David W., III (ed). Team 
Teaching—Bold New Venture. Indianapo- 
lis: Unified College Press, 1964. 192 PP- 

* Bair, Medill and Woodward, Richard 
G. Team Teaching in Action. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 229 pp. 
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cludes is in order before any attempt is 
made to evaluate it. 

Taking a team approach to their 
task, seven specialists in administrative 
theory, curriculum deyelopment, archi- 
tectural planning, sociology, and psy- 
chology address themselves to different 
phases of the development, present 
state, and future of team teaching. Jud- 
son T. Shaplin, in the first three chap- 
ters, describes and defines team teach- 
ing, and reviews some antecedent and 
concurrent movements in education 
which are both separate from and 
merged with team teaching. These in- 
clude the changes in recruitment, 
training, and certification of teachers, 
use of teacher aides, the nongraded 
school, and experimentation in group- 
ing students to allow for individualized 
instruction. He then attempts to devel- 
op a rationale for team teaching draw- 
ing upon administrative theory and so- 
ciological and psychological theory of 
small groups. 

Co-editor Henry F. Olds, Jr. presents 
his classification system and terminology 
for the better description of team teach- 
ing projects along with a discussion of 
other writers’ attempts at a taxonomy 
and some indications of what the edi- 
tors and authors of this volume believe 
to be the necessary path of development 
of team teaching. 

The redistribution of curricular and 
organizational decisions and the crea- 
tion of new areas for decision required 
by teaching in teams is discussed by Jo- 
seph C, Grannis, who relates his review 
to specific experiences of teams devel- 
oping the social studies curriculum in 
Lexington. y 

Chapters on the organization and ad- 
ministration of team teaching and on 
the related problem of good public re- 
lations to insure acceptance of some- 
times threatening innovations are cov- 
ered by Robert H. Anderson in a highly 
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practical approach to the pitfalls and 
opportunities involved. 

The exigencies of space for new 
groupings of students and teaching per- 
sonnel and new technical aids are de- 
scribed and liberally illustrated by Cyril 
G. Sargent, who points out four essen- 
tial requirements for team teaching 
schools: 1) accommodation for groups 
of varying sizes, 2) flexible spaces, 3) 
private and small-group work space for 
teachers, and 4) individual carrels for 
students, 

One of the original aims of organiz- 
ing teams of teachers had to do with 
improving recruitment and career op- 
portunities. Dan C. Lortie suggests 
some massive long-range research de- 
signs using social scientists to assess the 
effects of team teaching on teachers and 
on the schools centered around 1) the 
teacher and the authority system, 2) the 
teacher and the reward system, and 3) 
the teacher and the career system. 

Another chapter on research outlines 
research problems and approaches in 
relation to four phases in developing a 
team teaching plan: design, implemen- 
tation, evaluation, and dissemination. 
It also reviews and evaluates research 
studies of team teaching as reported in 
publications. A final chapter by the 
same author, Glen Heathers, is devoted 
to the place of team teaching in the 
educational reform movement. There 
is an extensive general bibliography in 
the appendix, as well as a list of team 
teaching projects which includes perti- 
nent reports and articles published 
about individual programs. 

The sprawling nature and multiple 
goals of the team teaching movement 
are understandably but unfortunately 
reflected in this book, which is essen- 
tially a series of loosely connected pa- 
pers, each of which could stand alone 
but which repeat and overlap in juxta- 
position. The clarity of the writing var- 
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ies accordingly. As an exposition of 
what is now going on, the information 
is still meagre simply because project 
reports from which this material is 
drawn offer so few concrete details. 
Time after time, it is also pointed out 
that, even with a laudable variety in 
team teaching designs, the range is so 
diffuse that a systematic analysis is dif- 
ficult. That which emerges in greatest 
clarity are those elements lacking in 
most programs which might offer better 
guidelines for the future. 
The transcending goal in the intro- 
duction of team teaching is presumed 
by all to be the improvement of learn- 
ing. It should be made clear, however, 
that team teaching may in some in- 
stances affect other variables which in 
turn affect learning. Some innovators 
approach this goal and justify team 
teaching as a technique for improved 
in-service training of beginning teach- 
ers, as a career enticement to recruit 
~and hold superior teachers in the 
schools, as a means of introducing large 
group instruction, or as a way of deal- 
ing with the inevitable variability 
among humans and the need for indi- 
vidualized instruction. No clear ration- 
ale covering all of these approaches has 
developed out of the team teaching ex- 
perience to date, nor is it presented 
here. It may not yet be possible without 
additional information and the research 
the authors recommend. 

Some of the needs in these areas men- 
tioned are by Shaplin (p. 65): 


++. We must turn to theoretical, ana- 
lytic, and experimental work in the 
study of small groups and their ad- 
ministration, and we must begin to 
isolate some of the basic variables of 
team action, Our attention must turn 
to problems of social structure, or- 
ganization, communication systems, 
goal behavior, leadership, morale, 
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etc. Identification and systematic 
treatment of these problems have 
been completely neglected by the 
team teaching movement. 


Glen Heathers (p. 306) also points 
out: 


The development of team teaching, 
in common with the development of 
any innovation in educational prac- 
tice, should proceed through four in- 
terrelated phases: design, implemen- 
tation, evaluation, dissemination. .. . 
Currently, the development of team 
teaching is not following this four- 
phase progression. In many projects 
the design, implementation, and eval- 
uation phases are being telescoped 
into one. The dissemination of team 
teaching is proceeding at a rapid pace 
even though the plans being em- 
ployed are incompletely designed, 
have never been successfully imple- 
mented and have not been properly 
evaluated. . . . It is our contention 
that the development of team teach- 
ing is being impeded by a general 
failure to apply appropriate research 
strategies within each of the four 
phases. 


On a more positive note, and with 
particular reference to overenthusias- 
tic claims made for team teaching, Rob- 
ert F. Anderson says (p. 256): 


There is at this writing no body of 
evidence, nor any perceived trend in 
the accumulating data, to show that 
an optimistic view is unwarranted. 
Rather, the basic problem has been 
that of moderating expectations on a 
longitudinal scale and clarifying the 
fact that the potential advantages of 
team teaching will take much longer 
to realize than was predicted. On the 
whole, the argument for patience 
seems now to have been distributed 
widely enough so that protagonists 


and antagonists alike appear willing 
to wait for the data to emerge. 


It is obvious that team teaching and 
the schools have reached the end of the 
stage where the first flush of romance 
and uncritical acceptance prevails, 
Now, cool appraisals will determine 
whether the engagement becomes a suc- 
cessful marriage of idea and practice. 
The writers represented here are clear- 
ly concerned that the latter occurs. 
Their contribution in this volume, al- 
though not entirely successful at cut- 
ting through the fog on the subject, 
should alert those now involved or 
about to launch team teaching pro- 
grams and reduce the mortality rate of 
ill-advised ventures. A heavy respon- 
sibility is placed on the schools for care- 
ful planning and evaluation. 

All too often, reports and books on 
educational reform movements end 
with a cry for more research on the sub- 
ject, as have the authors just cited. In 
this instance, we agree, particularly with 
the emphasis on the need for much 
more rigorous research designs and for 
a much clearer rationale to guide the 
research. The lack of such a rationale 
for team teaching causes the reviewers 
to feel that this book is really a “non- 
book.” Rather, it is a series of exposi- 
tions by a group of independent entre- 
preneurs writing in a field which calls 
for greater coherence. One is tempted 
to comment that the writers appeared 
to be functioning independently some- 
what like the self-contained classroom 
teacher as they prepared this book on 
team teaching. 

One of the reviewers and other mem- 
bers of the staff of the NEA Center for 
the Study of Instruction have partici- 
pated in the meetings of an informal 
voluntary gathering attended by rep- 
resentatives of several universities 
and school systems interested in 
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team teaching. At their last meet- 
ing in Miami in April, 1964 the 
following action was proposed: 1) 
the basic ideas of team teaching 
need to be more fully developed, 
and a more nearly adequate theory has 
to be evolved and applied more system- 
atically in school situations; 2) weak- 
nesses must be eliminated in the devel- 
opment and evaluation of most pilot 
projects if their usefulness as demon- 
strations is to be significant; 3) team 
teaching experiments should be de- 
signed to assess their effects on pupil 
learning and to examine the contribu- 
tions which alternative patterns of 
school organization can make to 
changes in teacher behavior; 4) specific 
features in team designs and their con- 
sequences in the schools should be rig- 
orously explored. 

Who is to be the team leader in the 
accomplishment of these tasks and how 
it is to be done remain the great un- 
answered questions as far as team 
teaching is concerned. 

OLE SAND 

MARGERY THOMPSON 

Center for the Study of Instruction 
National Education Association 


Cuaos IN Our COLLEGES. 

Morris Freedman. 

New York: David McKay, 1963. 

241 pp. $4.50 

This book is a set of essay length edi- 
torials on campus life and cultures, col- 
lege and university policies, the arts of 
teaching, and the tasks of professors and 
students. The picture conveyed is not 
one of chaos, but of a highly varied 
landscape with badlands as well as fer- 
tile plains. As befits editorials, these are 
mildly provocative, sensibly reasoned 
on the basis of widely available evi- 
dence, characterized more by questions 
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and charges than by solutions, and well 
sprinkled with humor, good sense, and 
high objectives. Although no closely de- 
fined thesis disciplines the organization 
of the whole, a perspective emerges. 
The book is, as intended, neither fiction 
nor sociology. It consists not of working 
papers for the policy committees of the 
university, but of think pieces for the 
coffee break or for rare moments of 
perspective-taking by professor or ad- 
ministrator. For the general public it 
can provide considerable understanding 
of the aspirations and problems of to- 
day’s American universities. 

Dr. Freedman’s perspective is one in 
which teaching and learning are central 
to the campus. The classroom is the 
focus of these efforts. Its masters are 
artists of many styles and means. Its 
processes and product are of worth for 
themselves and not merely for their 
utility. The realization of the potential 
greatness of the universities, Dr. Freed- 
man seems to say, is dependent upon 
concentration by teacher, student, ad- 
ministrator, undergraduate college, 
graduate school, and foundation, each 
upon a proper understanding of his 
unique tasks and a proper division of 
labor among them. Most of Dr. Freed- 
man’s essays may be viewed as identi- 
fying one threat or another to this ful- 
fillment. One such problem is the tend- 
ency of present recruiting and financ- 
ing to foster excessive concentration of 
faculty talent, resources, and facilities 
in a few outstanding institutions, An- 
other—the tendency of a graduate 
school to dominate the entirety of its 
university—prompts a call for greater 
clarity on the distinctive function of the 
different parts of the university and for 
a freeing of graduate and undergradu- 
ate division from subordination one to 
the other. 

Occasionally Dr. Freedman whets 
our appetite for scandal. So it is with 
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his attack upon Phi Beta Kappa as neg- 
lecting its mission on behalf of liberal 
humanistic learning. He minces no 
words on the irrelevancy of the univer- 
sally required Ph.D. to preparation for 
teaching and the unsuitability of meth- 
ods of faculty recruiting for their pur- 
pose. He is, however, too urbane to be 
a muckraker. Thus he tells us that the 
total influence of the foundation upon 
higher education may be, not that it is, 
more harmful than helpful, and that in 
any case the influence can probably not 
be large. Dr. Freedman’s critique is 
often but a prelude to instructive pro- 
posals or seasoned advice. As an anti- 
dote to excessive preoccupation with 
the utility of curricular offerings, he 
pleads for coterminous liberal and vo- 
cational learning that will enhance 
both the utilities and the intrinsic in- 
terests of the arts and sciences, Acknowl- 
edging widespread misuses of the tenure 
system which “the good professor does 
not need... , the poor one should not 
have. . .” (p. 159), he nevertheless fa- 
vors a forgiving rather than a punishing 
academic community, “a widely impro- 
vising and tolerant rather than a strict- 
ly judging one” (p. 162). Arguing that 
“the one never-ending struggle in aca- 
demic life is for status” (p. 191), and 
that “prestige is thus often built on 
manners, on signs of accomplishment 
rather than on any accomplishments 
themselves” (p. 193), still he hopes that 
ambition, talent, and insight will bring 
good out of this soil. He would replace 
the widespread scorn for “publish or 
perish” policies with a more vigorous 
effort to encourage but evaluate publi- 
cations. 

Pervading Dr. Freedman’s criticisms 
of colleges is his concern with the effec- 
tive conduct of teaching. He devotes a 
chapter to the functions that can be 
served by classes of different sizes or by 
teaching without the formal class. He 


treats the necessity of scholarly growth 
and expression in a community of out- 
standing teachers. He cautions faculty 
not to be frightened of technological 
weapons of instruction but to adopt and 
adapt them to the infinitely variable 
tasks of learning. Whether he is dis- 
cussing honors for students, status for 
faculty, or the bridging of the cultures 
of humanities and sciences, he speaks 
of the importance and nature of good 
teaching. He repeatedly turns to the 
need for more concern for, and more 
effectiveness in, the task of the appraisal 
of teaching. 

Dr. Freedman is no revolutionary. 
The “amiable tolerance” which he calls 
“the distinguishing attraction of cam- 
pus life” (p. 181) is too much his own 
temper for such a stand. In this vein 
he defends the embattled grading sys- 
tem against overdrawn critique, admin- 
istrators against those who would reduce 
them to clerks, and the establishment 
against the attempts of students to have 
a major hand in the control of the col- 
lege and university. He finds the tradi- 
tion of individual scholarship in no 
jeopardy (p. 238) in the midst of the 
trend toward associations of colleges, 
shortening of the baccalaureate years, 
technological revolution in teaching, 
and the growth and diversification of 
universities, He expects the character 
of student work to change dramatically 
toward harder and more serious effort 
on intensified, expanded, and concen- 
trated curricula. “Only a concerted ef- 
fort to keep from fulfillment,” he con- 
cludes, “can prevent American aca- 
demic life from attaining a hitherto un- 
approached level of true greatness” 
(P. 241). 

One suspects that the transition to- 
ward utopia will bring more agony than 
Dr. Freedman intimates: that students 
will have a larger hand in our affairs 
than he would relish, that the classroom 
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will not be as central to learning as he 
insists, and that the university is becom- 
ing much too important in society for 
its present insular congeniality to sur- 
vive. Dr. Freedman’s book affords the 
public a study that falls “between the 
improvisation of fiction and the con- 
trolled scrutiny of sociological projects” 
(p. ix). It urges, but does not pretend 
to be, the kind of fundamental study 
that is needed to confirm or amend its 
editorial judgment and forecasts. 
MORRIS KEETON 
Antioch College 


Tue GEOGRAPHY OF INTELLECT. 
Nathaniel Weyl and 

Stefan Possony. 

Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1963, 299 pp. $7.95 


It is not easy to deal calmly and objec- 
tively with a book that quotes from 
Talcott Parsons, the distinguished Har- 
vard sociologist, “not because we be- 
lieve his ideas have merit, but because 
he is one of the more eminent figures 
in the ocean of mediocrity known as 
American sociology” (p. 262); that ac- 
cuses social scientists of preferring “the 
imposition of politically profitable false- 
hoods to the disinterested search for 
truth” (p. 32); that describes sociol- 
ogy and social psychology as “academic 
sects dedicated to the repudiation of 
the fundamental values and institutions 
of the nation” (p. 263); that dismisses 
the important psychiatric contributions 
of the late Harry Stack Sullivan, who 
was my friend, as coming from a man 
who “was too warped and disturbed a 
human being to have good interper- 
sonal relations with anyone” (p. 265). 
All this, added to the manner in which 
data are carefully selected, unreason- 
ably reinterpreted and even incorrectly 
reported in defense of a thesis, makes 
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me react somewhat more violently than 
is perhaps desirable in a review for a 
serious educational periodical. 

The general thesis of the book is that 
“genetic factors play a major role in 
the rise and fall of civilization,” (p. xi) 
although it is not denied that environ- 
mental influences are also present and 
important. The evidence presented for 
the importance of such genetic factors 
covers a wide range; it includes quanti- 
tative data on the national origins of 
Nobel prize winners and Olympic med- 
alists, the family studies of Francis Gal- 
ton, the archeological research of Carle- 
ton Coon, alleged ethnic differences in 
brain size and quality, the results of the 
application of intelligence tests, a sur- 
vey of climatic and other geographical 
factors, a look at history,—and a large 
number of flat statements and general- 
izations for which the evidence is either 
unavailable or regarded by the authors 
as unnecessary. In this last category I 
would place the judgment that Islamic 
society, “which is basically masculine 
despite the prevalence of homosexual- 
ity is virtually devoid of drive” (p. 222) 
or that the “prevailing political stance 
of the intellectual is radical and social- 
ist” (p. 261). 

The authors are convinced of the im- 
portance of heredity in the determina- 
tion of psychological and cultural 
characteristics. “We have emphasized 
the large differences which separate in- 
dividuals, classes, peoples and races in 
inherited intellectual ability” (p. 273). 
The “egalitarian ideologists” are ac- 
cused of denying the role of heredity 
because they remain unconvinced that 
race or inherited physical type is related 
to inborn mental capacity. The authors 
appear to equate scepticism with re- 
gard to innate psychological race differ- 
ences and a rejection of hereditary fac- 
tors in general. This is of course com- 
pletely unfair and unfounded. The so- 
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called “egalitarians” and “staunch en- 
vironmentalists,” including Franz Boas 
and most of the social scientists who 
have written on this subject, have in- 
sisted on the significance of genetic fac- 
tors as contributing to variations among 
individuals and families. Their doubts 
concerning the role of such factors in 
explaining ethnic (and also class) dif- 
ferences in intellect or behavior cannot 
reasonably be interpreted, in the words 
of the authors, as a denial of the “very 
fact of hereditary intellectual inequal- 
ity.” It is the hereditary intellectual in- 
equality of ethnic groups or popula- 
tions which has never been adequately 
demonstrated. 

I said earlier that in this book the 
data were selected, reinterpreted or 
misrepresented in a number of cases. 
It is unfortunately only too easy to cite 
examples. With regard to biased selec- 
tion, for example, reference is made to 
the fact that Goodenough and others 
had “developed ingenious tests which 
are to a remarkable extent culture free” 
(p. 156); Goodenough herself, however, 
has repudiated this position, and points 
out that cultural factors do indeed play 
an important part in determining the 
maner in which children Draw-a- 
Man. Authorities are cited for the con- 
clusion that Negro brains are different 
from those of whites; there is complete 
neglect of the findings of research (by 
Mall, Todd and others) which have re- 
vealed no significant difference in this 
respect. 

As for questionable reinterpretation, 
perhaps the most striking example is 
that related to the famous Scottish Sur- 
vey. In order to answer the question as 
to whether the greater fertility of the 
lower economic class actually resulted 
ina dropin I.Q., a very extensive study 
was carried out in Scotland in 1932 and 
again in 1947. There was no decline, 
and the results are usually considered 


to have proved that the fears were 
groundless. Weyl and Possony, how- 
ever, insist on holding on to their 
genetic interpretation, They report the 
results correctly, but argue that there 
has really been a loss! Since in their 
opinion environmental opportunities 
had improved in the meantime, one 
should “have expected to find a signifi- 
cant rise in Scottish I.Q. (italics sup- 
plied) between the two periods” (p. 
169). No evidence is given for such en- 
vironmental improvement in the case of 
Scottish school children. If there were 
such evidence, this would seem to indi- 
cate that the environment was of great 
importance, sufficiently great in fact to 
mask the effects of what is here called 
“dysgenic reproduction.” How, then, 
can one go on to use these data, as is 
done in the next sentence, to prove 
“the progressive intellectual impover- 
ishment of nations”? If tests are accept- 
ed as valid measures of intellectual 
functioning (which the authors appear 
willing to do) there has clearly been 
no impoverishment. 

The misrepresentation of research 
data occurs often enough so that I can 
only suppose that the authors did their 
reading in a hurry. I shall give only 
two examples. Referring to the thor- 
ough survey by Shuey (Shuey, A. M., 
The Testing of Negro Intelligence, 
1958) the authors write that in 17 com- 
parative tests of the I.Q.’s of Negro and 
white school children “the Negro 
groups had average I.Q.’s ranging from 
72 to 89. In other words, the best Negro 
group had an average I.Q. which placed 
it in the mentally dull category” (p. 
175). This is simply not true. Shuey re- 
ports on a very large number of such 
studies, many more than the seventeen 
to which Weyl and Possony refer. Con- 
sidering only those studies in which 
Negro I.Q.’s (as distinct from test 
scores) are given, I was able to find in 
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Shuey’s Table g, pp. 57-69, dealing with 
non-verbal group tests and Table 4, pp. 
90-113, dealing with verbal group tests, 
at least 20 studies in which the average 
Negro I.Q.’s were above go; in a few 
cases they were at or slightly above 100! 

The second example is a personal 
one, and I hope I may be forgiven for 
including it. The authors credit me 
with having “made the interesting sug- 
gestion that I.Q. distribution among 
Indians is positively correlated with 
degrees of white ancestry. He indicated 
that the median I.Q. score for full- 
blooded Indians was 67, that for three- 
quarter Indians 77, that for half-bloods 
91, and that for quarter-bloods 109 (p. 
174).” The merest glance at the refer- 
ence which they give, however, (Kline- 
berg, Otto, Editor, Characteristics of 
the American Negro. New York, Har- 
per, 1944, p. 86) makes it abundantly 
clear that I was citing the results of a 
study conducted as early as 1922 by 
Hunter and Sommermier, and not mak- 
ing any “interesting suggestion” of my 
own. As a matter of fact, my comment 
on the very next page is that in this 
particular investigation there was no 
adequate control of socioeconomic level 
and general background. 

The authors do not like the term 
“racist,” so I shall refrain from using 
it. They are, however, convinced that 
“races” differ in inherent capacity, al- 
though their use of the term “race” is 
broad enough to make many geneticists 
and physical anthropologists squirm. 
The superiority of North Europeans 
and Jews, and the inferiority of Arabs 
and black Africans, seem to them to 
be clear; they are rather ambivalent 
about at least some Asiatic and Medi- 
terranean peoples. The United Nations 
is regarded as a threat because of its 
Afro-Asian majority which “is largely 
outside the framework of modern civi- 
lization” and whose peoples are “prim- 
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itive, steeped in incredible ignorance 
and superstition” (p. 259). This may 
not be “racism,” but it is certainly an 
attitude which makes international co- 
operation slightly difficult. In any case, 
ignorance and superstition are by no 
means the monopoly of those with dark 
skins, and there is no evidence that they 
are genetically determined. 
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The book is interesting and well- 
written and contains a large number of 
valuable references. I am perfectly 
aware that this is damning with faint 
praise. 

OTTO KLINEBERG 
University of Paris 
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Analysis as A Statistical Method. (Ken- 
neth J. Jones Jr.) Fall, 600-602. 


Marshall, Sybil. An Experiment in Edu- 
cation. (Constance F. Griffith) Winter, 
108-111. 

Martinet, André. A Functional View of 
Language: The Waynflete Lectures de- 
livered in the College of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. Oxford University. (Eric P. 
Hamp) Spring, 355-357- 

Middlekauff, Robert. Ancients and Axi- 
oms: Secondary Education in Eighteenth 
Calhoun) Summer, 482-485. 

Morris, Bertram. Philosophical Aspects of 
Culture. (Frederick E. Ellis) Winter, 
116-118. 


National Education Association. Education 
In A Changing Society: Project on the 
Instructional Program of the Public 
Schools. (Aaron Levenstein) Summer, 
491-494- 

Norton, John K. Changing Demands on 
Education and Their Fiscal Implica- 
tions: A report prepared for the Nation- 
al Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools. (Aaron Levenstein) Summer, 


491-494. 
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PACE Committee. A Plan for Action by 
Citizens in Education: Goals for Greater 
Cleveland’s Elementary and Secondary 
Schools by 1970. (Aaron Levenstein) 
Summer, 491-494. 

Passow, Harry A. (ed.). Education in De- 
presed Areas. (Vincent F. Conroy) Win- 
ter, 107-108. 

President's Commission on the Status of 
Women. American Women. (Joan N. 
Burstyn) Summer, 487-489. 

Pusey, Nathan M. The Age of the Scholar. 
(Clark Kerr) Fall, 593-596. 


Remmers, Herman H. (ed.). Anti-Demo- 
cratic Attitudes in American Schools. 


(Martin Oppenheimer) Fall, 590-593. 


Shaplin, Judson T. and Henry F. Olds, Jr. 
Team Teaching. (Ole Sand and Margery 
Thompson) Fall, 602-605. 

Scheffler, Israel. The Anatomy of Inquiry. 
(Peter Achinstein) Summer, 468-471. 

Simon, Brian and Joan Simon (eds.). Ed- 
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ucational Psychology in the U.S.S.R. (D. 
E. Berlyne) Summer, 474-477. 


Taylor, A. (ed.). Educational and Occu- 
patoinal Selections in West Africa. 
(Frank Bonilla) Summer, 485-487. 

Thorndike, Robert L. The Concepts of 
Over-and Underachievement. (James W. 
Russell) Winter, 100-102. 


Wall, W. D., F. J. Schonell and Willard C. 
Olson. Failure in School. (Charles K. 
Ray) Winter, 99-100. 

Walton, John and James L. Kuethe (eds.). 
The Discipline of Education. (John I. 
Goodlad) Summer, 479-481. 

Weber, Elmer W. Educable and Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Children. Barbara 
S. Greenglass) Summer, 481-482. 

Weir, Ruth. Language in the Crib. (Ursula 
Bellugi) Spring, 332-334. 

Weyl, Nathaniel and Stefan Possony. The 
Geography of Intellect. (Otto Kline- 
berg) Fall, 607-610. 


Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


A-V INSTRUCTION: Materials and Methods, Second Edition 

By JAMES W. BROWN and RICHARD B. LEWIS, both of San Jose College; and FRED 
F. HARCLEROAD, President, California State College. Curriculum and Methods in Edu- 
cation. 592 pages, $8.95, 

A careful revision of a highly successful methods text for the basic course in A-V Instruc- 
tion, A-V aids or materials of instruction. Emphasizes practical information about the use 
of instructional materials. Deals with all types of audio-visual materials and methods. 


A NEW DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION: Assuming a 
Flexible Schedule 


By ROBERT N. BUSH and DWIGHT W. ALLEN, both of Stanford University. 197 pages, 
$5.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft cover). 

Explores the possibilities for making more efficient and effective use of staff and facilities 
for individual instruction. Proposed: A New Framework for the Education of Youth. Premise 
is that all youth should have a liberal education and the opportunity to pursue one or more 
lines of specialization. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 

By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. 555 pages, $7.95. 

This introductory text provides clear understanding and guidance in practical applications 
of psychological theory. Presents tesearch-oriented facts, ideas, concepts, and principles 
applicable to the growth, development, and learning of people. The school ages are 
stressed. 


EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETIES 

By I. N. THUT, The University of Connecticut; and DON K. ADAMS, Syracuse University. 
Foundations in Education. 496 pages, $8.50. 

A comprehensive, introductory text in comparative education which acquaints the reader 
with the major patterns or types of educational systems in use throughout the world today. 
The approach is historical, with emphasis on the development of the dominant educational 
objective in each pattern. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT, Second Edition 
By LESTER D. CROW, Brooklyn College; and ALICE CROW, formerly Brooklyn College. 


544 pages, $7.95. 

Maintains that adolescence is a period of physical, mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment and adjustment, during which an individual’s gradual progress from childhood to 
adulthood is determined by the effect on his maturing potentialities of all the factors. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


The IRAL addresses itself to all persons — teachers, 
researchers, administrators — professionally concerned 
I RA | i with the teaching of foreign languages. Its purpose is 
to summarize research results and keep its readers 
- abreast of current theory and research as they develop 
throughout the world i the several fields relevant to the 
problems of language learning. 


International Review The IRAL carries both synoptic articles on different 

isti aspects of applied linguistics and reports on completed 
of Applied beets in or continuing research projects. The emphasis is on 
Language Teaching studies of general significance for language learning. 
Studies in terms of a particular language or language 
group are included to the extent that they have heuristic 


Revue Internationale tens 
or exemplary significance. 


de Linguistique Appliquée: 
Enseignement des Langues 


The languages of publication are English, German, and 
Internationale Zeitschrift French. Articles in one language are accompanied by 
fir angewandte Linguistik abstracts in the other two. 
in der Spracherziehung 


The IRAL appears quarterly. 
Editor: 
H. P. H. Walz / Heidelberg 


Annual subscription Europe (incl. U. K.) Overseas 
Co-editor: Individual DM 34.—(US $8.50) DM 35.—(US $8.75) 
A. P. van Teslaar / Paris  Tastitutional DM 38.—(US $9.50) DM 39.—(US $9.75) 


JULIUS GROOS VERLAG [Postage included] 


69 HEIDELBERG, All subscriptions run from January to December (one full 
P.O.B. 629 Germany volume) — single copies on request, 


MUES The main structures of the German language: 
An introduction (in German) 


Vom LAUT 88 pp. paper DM. 7.60 

A clear and concise presentation of the basis for meth- 
zum SATZ odology in German language courses. 

Contents: 


Introduction — Form and Meaning — Phonemes — Mor- 
phemes — Syllables — Words — Group of words and 
the sentence — Structural Meaning — Syntactical Forms 
— Results for the Grammar and for the German language 
teaching — Bibliography. 


Please order directly at 


JULIUS GROOS VERLAG P.O.B. 629 HEIDELBERG 
GERMANY 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


A Quarterly Journal 


Devoted to Studies of Education as a Social Institution 


Interdisciplinary and International in Scope 
SUMMER ISSUE — July 1964 


Faculty Culture and Academic Careers: 
Some Sources of Innovation 
in Higher Education 
Joseph R Gusfield and David Riesman 


The Ethnic Group School and Mother Tongue 
Maintenance in the United States 
Joshua A. Fishman and Vladimir C. Nahirny 


Attitude Change and Education for International 
Understanding 
Warwick B. Elley 


De Facto Segregation and Interracial 
Association in High School 
Nancy Hoyt St. John 


Teaching and Students: The Views 
of Negro and White Teachers 
David Gottlieb 


Subscription 
$7.00 


Published by 


Single issue 
$2.00 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Subscription to 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


State 


Zip code 


Washington, D.C, 20086 


GUIDANCE 


in American Education 


backgrounds and 


Edited by Edward Landy and Paul A. Perry, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Distributed by Harvard University Press. 172 Pages, $2.95. 


prospects 


Selected papers from the first Summer Institute for Administrators of 
Pupil Personnel Services, held at Harvard University in 1963. An exami- 
nation of the influences that have affected guidance, the forces of which it 
should take account, and its possible future role in American education. 
This book will be valuable for anyone who is interested in or concerned 
with the theory and practice of guidance. 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 
ISRAEL SCHEFFLER 


ELI GINZBERG 
ROBERT H. MARDEN 


IRVING HURWITZ 
JACK MICHAEL 


FREDA REBELSKY 
ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


MARY S. ENGEL 
GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


THEO C. VOLSKY 
DONALD E. SUPER 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 


The Progressive Heritage of the Guidance 
Movement 


Concepts of Education: Some Philosophic 
Reflections on the Current Scene 


Guidance in a Dynamic Economy 


The Political Environment of the Public 
Schools 


Success and Failure in Children’s Learning 


Guidance and Counseling as the Control 
of Behavior 


The Development of Children’s Thinking 


Current Curriculum Developments and 
Their Relationship to Guidance 
Psychological Theory and Guidance 
Some Contributions from Psychological 
Theory to the Practice of Guidance 
Vocational Development as a Behavioral 
Concept 

Guidance in American Education: 

Its Status and Its Future 


Purposing through Education: 
The Further Delineation of Goal and 
Program for Guidance 


AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
WESTERN TRADITION 


By ERIC ASHBY 


Universities are among Africa’s imports from the West. But, 
if universities are to take root in Africa, they must become 
truly African. How they can adapt to Africa’s social and 
cultural climate, and how channels of communication can 
be built between the intellectual and the people, are the 
subjects of this book. The Godkin Lectures, 1964. $2.95 


EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 


By WALTER P. REUTHER and EDITH GREEN 

Here are the full texts of the Inglis Lecture, The Challenge 
to Education in a Changing World, by Walter P. Reuther, 
and the Burton Lecture, The Federal Role in Education, by 
The Honorable Edith Green, both delivered at Harvard in 
1963. Distributed for the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. $2.50 


THE USES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By CLARK KERR 

“, , . the best treatment of today’s large university to appear 
in recent years. . . . a delightful, exciting and important book 
—one that should be read by everyone interested in higher 
education."—The New York Times Book Review. The God- 
kin Lectures, 1963. Second printing. $2.95 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS 

OF EDUCATIONAL WISDOM 
Selections from Great Documents 
Edited by ROBERT ULICH 
«_ „a rich and priceless store of educational thought . . .”— 
The Christian Science Monitor. “. . . a splendid winnowing 
out of the chaff and an illuminating introduction to basic 
educational utterances down through the generations.” — 
The Journal of Higher Education. Second Edition Enlarged. 


Eighth printing. $7.50 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 


by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 


An excellent text I am particularly appreciative of the incorporation of material 
from social and behavioral theory. . . 


—Sidney Yudin, New York University 
1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 text 


STATE POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An Exploratory Analysis 
by NICHOLAS A. MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 


ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 


An incisive new work which probes the interrelationships of state politics and 
education. Based largely on interviews with active participants in the decision 


making process, it explores the role of educators—who they are, and where they 
fit into our state political systems. 


1964; 331 pages; $4.85 text 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 


A New Perspective 
New Enlarged Edition 


by SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 
This is must reading for anyone who considers himself an educator. 
—Daniel Tanner, Northwestern University 
1963; 260 pages; $3.50 text 


In preparation. . . 


THE STATE OF EDUCATION 


by FRED HECHINGER, Education Editor, The New York Times 


An analysis of the major issues of American education as they affect the teaching 


profession and the whole of national life. The book is based on the author’s 
columns from The New York Times. 


| ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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GATEWAY EDITIONS 


A moderately-priced, well-printed 
series of paperbound books, GATE- 
WAY EDITIONS embrace the great- 
est literature of the past and present. 
Their low cost and authoritative 
texts make them excellently suited 
for classroom use on the college and 
advanced secondary-school levels. 
Gratis examination copies are avail- 
able to teachers and instructors up- 
on request, as is a complete illus- 
trated brochure. Below are listed se- 
lected GATEWAY titles which have 
proved especially popular among 
educators. 
e 


Published By 


GEIREGNERY 


114 West Illinois—Chicago 10 


ARISTOTLE: Poetics, translated by 
Kenneth A. Telford 

ST. AUGUSTINE: The Political Writ- 
ings, edited by Henry Paolucci 

CLAUSEWITZ: War, Politics and Pow- 
er (selections) 

MACHIAVELLI: The Prince, translated 
from the first Italian edition 

de Maistre: God and Society (the 
only English translation available) 

MARX: The Communist Manifesto, 
Introduction by Stefan T. Possony 

MILL: On Liberty, Introduction by 
Russell Kirk 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA: Oration on 
the Dignity of Man 

ADAM SMITH: The Wealth of Nations 
(selections), Introduction by Lud- 
wig von Mises 

UNAMUNO: Abel Sanchez and Other 
Stories, Translated by Anthony 
Kerrigan 


Two Important Books 
on Education 
by Matthew Arnold 


Edited by R. H. Super <- 


Democratic Education 

430 pages $8.50 

Schools and Universities on the Continent 
446 pages $9.00 


“Nobody ever wrote about education 
like Matthew Arnold. Massively sensi- 


ble and splendidly articulate...” 
—Times (London) Literary Supplement 


The University of Michigan Press 
Ann Arbor E 


THE STUDENT 
AND HIS 
STUDIES 


by Esther Raushenbush 


Mrs. Raushenbush, former dean of 
Sarah Lawrence College and presently 
Director of the Center for Continuing 
Education at Sarah Lawrence, at- 
tempts to show here the inter-relation- 
ship of two different ways of thinking 
about the college experience—the in- 
tellectual and the personal. She is in- 
terested in “students for whom intel- 
lectual life was an instrument of 
growth.” The method of presentation 
is the case study. From 170 students 
interviewed over a two-year period, 
she has selected four students—at 
Harvard, Macalester, Hofstra’s New 
College, and Sarah Lawrence—and has 
analyzed their careers in depth, from 
the freshman year through gradu- 
ation and beyond. These fascinating 
biographical sketches show the vari- 
ous ways that the intellectual college 
experience contributed in crucial ways 
in their lives. “A creative critique of 
the possibilities of the educational 
process in our colleges and a state- 
ment of educational purpose of such 
simple brilliance that it should make 
this book required reading for every 
college administrator, dean and 
counsellor . . . It should be on every 
high Sthool library shelf for what it 
can tell the next generations of college 
students.”"—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


eptember 10, 1964 208 pages 
L.C. 64-22376 $5.00 


A book of related interest: 


A GRADUATE PROGRAM IN 
AN UNDERGRADUATE COL- 
LEGE: The Sarah Lawrence 
Experience. Edited by Charles 
Trinkaus. 

139 pages L.C. 56-12595 
paperbound $1.50 
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